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THE  FAILURE  OF  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 


Is  rlifferent  times  and  countries,  patriotism  has  different  work 
to  da  For  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  its  business  has  usually 
been  the  bridling  of  tyrants,  the  dethroning  of  arbitrary  kings  and 
Ibd  9Ming  up  of  constitutional  ones,  or  the  getting  rid  of  kings 
iltog)ether ;  in  short,  the  eitension  of  popular  liberties  at  the  ex* 
fCBm  of  the  wearers  of  crowns  and  bearers  of  sceptres.  Going 
&rlber  bftck,  we  see  another  state  of  things.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  miiMle  ages  we  find  the  relations  of  kings  and  peoples  the  re- 
verM  of  what  they  afterward  became.  We  find  oppression  divided 
and  diffofied  in  the  persons  of  a  multitude  of  feudal  tyrants,  and 
the  masses  looking  to  their  sovereign  as  a  protector.  The  feudal 
opproKor  was  both  his  enemy  and  theirs,  and  the  progress  of 
monarchical  centralization  was  in  the  interest  both  of  prince  and 
peaaanL  It  was  not  until  feudalism  was  prostrate  that  the  masses 
DOMod  to  bless  thctr  sovereign  as  a  friend,  and  began  to  curse  him 
ii  a  tyrant 

Still  farther  back  in  the  centuries  we  find  feudalism  itself 

actioiflr  a  part  which  could  not  have  been  spared  in  the  reorganiza- 

(«ooiaty.   Tlte  foe  of  ono  genemtion  is  the  friend  of  another, 

i.re  {■  scarcely  a  form  of  gOTomment  so  bad  that  it  has  not, 

at  sDiao  time»  prevented  a  worse  or  prepared  for  a  better. 
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It  ifl  but  lately,  then,  that  crowns  and  sceptres  have  been  de- 
nounced as  enemies  of  the  rights  of  man ;  but  the  war  against 
them  has  been  waged  so  hotly,  and  has  left  euch  vigorous  tradi- 
tions behind  it^  that  the  same  battle-cry  is  still  raised  in  quarters 
where  the  foe  has  been  driven  off  the  field  and  utterly  annihilated ; 
where  the  present  danger  is  not  above  but  beneath,  and  where  the 
real  tjTunt  is  organized  ignorance,  led  by  nnscnipnlous  craft,  and 
marching,  amid  the  applause  of  fools,  under  the  flag  of  equal 
rights*  One  might  be  better  einplojed  than  in  hooting  and 
throwing  stones  at  the  ghost  of  dead  and  buried  privilege.  But 
the  amusement  is  safe  and  popular.  Habit  has  made  it  second 
nature,  and  it  gives  exceUent  occasion  for  the  digpky  of  oratorical 
fireworks.  The  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  people,  and  the 
whole  people,  is  proclaimed  the  panacea  of  political  and  social 
ills,  and  we  are  but  rarely  reminded  that  popular  stJ  *  U^  has 
evils  of  its  own,  against  which  patriotism  may  exLi  tlf  to 

better  purpose.  Here  and  there  one  hears  a  wliisper  that  perhaps 
the  masses  have  not  learned  how  to  use  their  power;  but  the 
whisper  is  greeted  with  obloquy* 

We  speak,  of  course,  of  our  own  country,  where  no  royalty  is 
left  to  fear,  except  the  many-headed  one  that  bears  the  name  of 
Demos,  with  its  portentous  concourse  of  courtiers,  sycophants, 
and  panders.  Tho^e  who  live  on  its  favors,  and  pretend  most 
devotion  to  it,  liave  been  heard  of  late  warning  us  to  beware,  and 
telling  us  tliat  Demos  is  a  ^'  dangerous  beast,''  whose  caprices  it 
behooves  us  to  humor,  lest  he  should  turn  and  rend  us.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  echo  this  treason.  Let  others  call  him  beast :  we  are 
his  subject,  and  will  but  touch  with  reverence  a  few  flaws  in  his 
armor. 

Once  he  was  a  rca-sotiable  and  sonsJhIo  TnoTiuroh,  who  had  a 
notion  of  good  government,  and  ruled  liiiuhclf  and  his  realm  with 
wisdom  and  moderation ;  but  prosperity  has  a  little  turned  his 
head,  and  hordes  of  native  and  foreign  barl>arian5«  all  armed  with 
the  ballot,  have  so  bewildered  lum  that  he  begins  to  lose  his  wits 
and  forget  his  kingcraft. 

\Vlien  a  king  makes  himself  opprc^^sive  to  any  considerable 
part  of  his  subjoctii,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether  he 
wean  one  head  or  millions ;  whether  he  sits  enthroned  in  the 
palace  of  his  anee«tor8,  or  smokes  his  pipe  in  a  filthy  ward*room 
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among  blackguards  like  hiriiBelf.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  be 
opprmed,  we  would  rather  the  oppressor  were  clean,  and,  if  we 
are  to  be  robbed,  we  like  to  be  robbed  with  civility.  Demos  is  a 
Protean  monarcli,  and  can  put  on  many  shapes.  He  can  be  be- 
nign, imposing,  or  terrible ;  but  of  late  we  liave  oftoner  seen  him 
under  his  baser  manifestations,  keeping  vile  company,  and  doing 
hk  best  to  shake  our  loyalty  by  strange,  nnkingly  pranks.  The 
worst  things  about  him  are  Im  courtiers,  who  in  great  part  are  a 
disreputable  crew,  abject  flatterers,  vicious  counselors,  and  greedy 
plondarers ;  behind  their  master  in  morals,  and  in  most  things 
ela6  bat  cunning*  If  the  politicians  would  let  him  alone,  Demos 
would  be  the  exact  embodiment  of  the  average  intelligence  and 
worth  of  a  great  people ;  but,  deluded  and  perverted  as  he  is,  he 
falla  below  tliis  mark,  and  passes  for  worse  than  his  real  self. 
Tel^  supposing  that  his  evil  counselors  were  all  exterminated  as 
Acy  deserve,  it  would  avail  us  little,  for  he  would  soon  choose 
others  like  them^  under  the  influence  of  notions  whidi,  of  late, 
h*v«  got  the  better  of  his  former  good  sense.  He  is  the  master, 
and  can  do  what  he  will.  He  is  answerable  for  all,  and,  if  he  is 
ni*«Brred,  he  has  nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  In  fact,  he  is 
jfsftlous  of  his  nobles,  and,  like  certain  other  kings  before  him, 
lo^Gft  to  raise  his  barber,  his  butcher,  and  his  scullion,  to  places  of 
powor.  Tliey  yield  him  divine  honor,  proclmm  him  infallible  aa 
the  pope,  and  call  his  voice  the  voice  of  God ;  yet  they  befool 
and  cboit  him  not  the  less.  He  is  the  type  of  collective  folly  as 
weO  as  wisdom,  collective  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge,  and 
eoDective  frailty  aa  well  as  strength.  In  short,  he  is  utterly  mor- 
tal, and  must  rise  or  fall  as  he  is  faithful  or  false  to  the  great  laws 
that  regulate  the  deetmies  of  men. 

A  generation  or  more  ago,  a  cry  of  **  Eureka ! "  rose  over  all  the 
land^  or  rather  over  all  the  northern  part  of  it.  It  was  the  trium- 
phaut  aoclaira  of  a  nation  hailing  its  king.  The  enthusiasm  had 
its  locos  in  New  England,  at  tliat  time,  perhaps,  the  most  succeas- 
fnl  democracy  on  earth — a  fact  which,  however,  was  mainly  to  be 
oficribod  to  wholesome  traditions,  which  had  become  part  of  the 
popoUr  life.  These  the  jubilants  overlooked,  and  saw  the  foun- 
tain of  aQ  poUticil  and  social  blessings  in  the  beneficent  sway  of 
an  absolute  Demos ;  that  ta  to  say,  in  the  uncurbed  exercise  of 
tbe  ^  inaliooablo  right ''  of  man  to  govern  himself.    A  little  cloud, 
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no  bigger  than  a  man^s  Imndj  rose  presently  above  the  eea,  the 
herald  of  an  invajiion  of  peasants.  With  this  in-pouring  of  labor 
catne  railroads,  factories,  and  a  thousand  prolific  iiidtistricfi,  which 
heads  without  hands  could  not  have  awakened  or  eustaiiiefi. 
Population  inGi*ea8€d,  wealtli  grew  apace ;  men  became  rabid  in 
making  money,  and  women  friroloua  in  spending  it.  The  same 
Inflnenoes  were  at  work  through  all  the  Nortliern  States.  A  vast 
industrial  development,  an  immenso  prt»6peritj,  rested  safely  for 
a  while  on  the  old  national  traditions,  lovo  of  countrj',  re«|>ect  for 
law,  and  the  habit  of  self-govermncnt.  Then  loegan  the  inevita- 
ble strain.  Crowded  cities,  where  the  irresponsible  and  ignorant 
were  nnmerically  equal,  or  more  than  equal,  to  the  rest,  and  where 
the  weakest  and  most  worthless  was  a  match,  by  his  vote,  for  the 
wisest  and  best ;  bloated  wealth  and  envious  poverty ;  a  tinseled 
civilization  above,  and  a  discontented  proletariat  beneath — all 
these  have  broken  rudely  upon  the  dreams  of  equal  brotherhood 
once  cherished  by  those  who  made  tlieir  wish  the  father  of  their 
thought,  and  fancied  that  this  favored  land  formed  an  exception 
to  the  universal  kws  of  human  nature.  They  cried  out  for  ele- 
vating the  masses,  but  the  masses  have  sunk  lower.  They  ailled 
for  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  but  wealth  has  gathered  into  more 
numerous  and  portentous  accimiulations.    Two  enemies,  unknown 

I  before,  have  risen  like  spirits  of  darkness  on  our  social  and  politi. 
eal  horizon — an  ignorant  proletariat  and  a  half-taught  plutocracy. 
Between  lie  the  classee,  happily  still  numerous  and  strong,  in 

I  whom  refits  our  salration. 

To  these  we  must  look  for  the  sterling  ability  and  worth  of 
the  nation,  sometimes  in  wealth,  now  and  then  in  poverty ;  but 
for  the  most  part  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  vvjl  tr»enit,  and  the  natiiml  friends 

of  all  that  is  best  in  the  poj  -^.  .art ;  but,  os  they  neither  flatter, 
He,  nor  bribe,  they  Imve  little  power  over  these  barbarians  of 
civilisation  that  form  the  subetratum  of  great  indui^trial  commn^ 
nidea. 

Libeity  WIS  the  watchword  of  our  fathers,  and  so  It  is  of  our- 
ielvea.     But,  in  t1    '  ^-ts,  the  ma.^se6  of  the  nation  oherish 

dedres  not  only  dii:  fmi  it,  but  inooneiatont  with  it.    They 

w«nt  equality  more  than  they  want  liberty.  Xciw,  there  is  a 
facUUooa  inequality  and  a  real  and  intrinaic  one.    Rank, 
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pririlegea^  and  wealth,  make  up  the  first ;  and  character,  ability, 
and  culture,  the  second.  Excepting  only  the  difitinctionfi  of  wealth, 
we  h»v«  ttbolifihcd  the  artificial  inequality,  and  now  we  are  doing 
wliftt  w©  can  to  abolish  the  real  one.  Vaguely  and  half  uncijn- 
irfoiifilT.  but  i^yerj  day  more  and  more,  the  nia£8es  hug  the  flat- 
ter  iou  diat  one  man  is  essentially  about  as  good  as  another. 

TLl^,  '.  —  not  deny  that  there  is  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
liarm  or  dogs,  but  they  refuse  to  see  it  in  their  own  genus.  A 
jcmkey  may  Ih3  a  democrat  in  the  street,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  an 
mtaloerat  in  the  stable.  And  yet  the  essential  difference  between 
roan  and  man  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  between  horse 
and  horse,  or  do^^  and  dog ;  though,  being  chiefly  below  the  but- 
face,  the  gencrdl  eye  can  hardly  see  it. 

Mountains  and  mole-hills,  deserts  and  fertile  valleys,  and  all 
miBii  idity  of  Nature,  are  but  types  of  inequality  in 

WfBL  :  outward  world  would  turn  it  into  barrenness, 

and  to  level  human  minds  to  one  stature  would  make  them  barren 
as  wdL  The  history  of  the  progress  of  mankind  h  the  history 
of  its  leading  minds.  The  masses,  left  to  themselves,  are  hardly 
capable  of  progress,  except  material  progress,  and  even  that  imper- 
fectlr*  Through  the  long  course  of  liistory,  a  few  men,  to  be 
oonnied  by  scores  or  by  tens,  have  planted  in  the  world  the  germs 
of  a  growth  whose  beneficent  vitality  has  extended  iteelf  through 
all  BiioGeeding  ages ;  and  any  one  of  these  men  outweighs  in  value 
to  mankind  myriads  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  who  have 
fought  or  toiled  in  their  generation,  and  then  rotted  into  oblivion. 
Oood^  Qsed  to  aay  that  a  thousand  f]*og8  were  not  worth  one 
nlmfifi  Tlie  Baying,  as  he  meant  it^  was  false,  but  there  is  a 
miae  in  which  it  is  true,  though  it  tells  the  truth  but  feebly  and 
fanperfeetlj. 

Tho  higheet  man  may  comprehend  the  lowest,  but  the  lowest 
can  no  more  comprehend  the  highest  than  if  he  belonged  to 
another  order  of  brings,  as  for  some  purposes  he  practically  does. 
A  ahiglo  human  mind  may  engender  thoughta  which  the  oom- 
falaod  offorta  of  millionB  of  lower  intelligences  cannot  conceive. 
Tlik  is  not  tin  "  '  '  ^^  .1.1.  In  his  vague  way,  he  fancier 
Cliat  aggrc^gnt^-'  i  weakness  will  bear  tlie  fruits  of 

mi-  ta  to  think  that  science,  thought,  and  study, 

tx^  uiuume  liiuisiuna ;  that  ovorybody  has  a  right  to  form  his  own 
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opinion  afi  to  wlietber  the  world  iii  round  or  flat,  and  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  ought  to  settle  the  qnestion. 

We  liave  said  tlmt  intrinsic  ixjuality  is  inconsistent  with  liheny^ 
It  is  80  because,  in  order  to  produce  it,  very  unequal  opportuniti< 
of  development  must  be  granted  to  different  kinds  of  mind  and 
chamcter,  and  an  even  distributive  justice  refused  to  human 
nature.  The  liighest  must  be  reprci^sod  and  the  lowest  etiniulated 
in  order  to  produce  a  level  average.  In  Buch  an  attempt  no  politi- 
cal or  social  system  can  completely  succeed ;  but  in  so  far  as  it 
tends  tliis  way  it  is  false  and  pernicious.  If  it  could  eueeeed,  or 
approach  to  success,  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 
Asiatic  despotisms  have  done  so  as  nearly,  perliaps,  as  is  possible ; 
but  the  Anmratlis  and  Bajazets  will  hardly  be  thought  fit  exam- 
ples for  emulation.  Democracy  can  no  more  succeed  in  produc- 
ing a  level  than  they  did,  but  it  can  do  prodigious  miscliief  by^ 
trying  to  produce  one.  It  may  pretend  that  it  is  only  '*  leveliuj 
upward,"  but  this  phrase  of  pleasing  sound  means  leveling  down- 
ward also ;  for,  if  the  lower  strata  of  humanity  are  raised  as  high 
as  their  nature  and  the  inexorable  conditions  of  human  life  will 
permit,  there  will  still  be  no  equality  till  the  upper  strata  are 
pushed  down  to  meet  them. 

A  society  where  liberty  was  complete,  and  whei-e  all  men 
equal  opportunities  of  development,  according  to  their  several 
qualities,  would  show  immonsc  diversiti^  of  all  kinds ;  like  the 
vegetable  world,  where  the  tallest  trees  and  the  humblest  shrubsi 
plants  climbing  and  crawling,  poisonous  and  wholesome^  all  groi 
out  of  the  same  soil  and  are  fonned  of  the  same  essential  eh 
ments.     So  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature  are  the  sam^ 
but  mixed  in  such  different  proportion,  and  controlled  by  such 
different  tendencies,  tliat  they  often  result  less  in  resemblancesj 
than  in  contrasts. 

Shall  we  look  for  an  ideal  society  in  that  which  tends  to  a 
barren  average  and  a  weary  untfonnity,  treats  men  like  cattli 
counts  them  by  the  head,  and  gives  tliem  a  vote  apiece  withoi 
Mking  whether  or  not  they  liave  the  sense  to  use  it;  or  in  tlii 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  differences  between  man  and  mi 
give*  the  preponderance  of  powder  to  character  and  intelligeni 
yet  removee  artificial  barriers,  kcci>«  circulation  free  through  all 
ita  parta,  and  rewards  merit  wherever  it  appears  vn^  added  ii 
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flnenoef  This,  of  courBe>  is  a  mere  idea,  never  to  be  fully  real- 
ixod ;  bnt  it  makes  vast  difference  at  what  a  republic  aims,  and 
whether  it  builds  on  nmnbere  or  on  worth.  The  methods  by 
whicli  it  tries  to  reach  its  mark  may  be  more  or  less  effective,  but 
It  is  all-important  that  the  mark  should  be  a  true  one. 

The  g\icceas  of  an  experiment  of  indiscriminate  suffrage  hangs 
on  the  question  whether  the  better  part  of  the  community  is  able 
lo  outweigh  the  worse.  There  are  certain  social  conditions, 
tmrely  to  be  found  except  in  small  communities  and  a  ci%Hlization 
not  the  most  advanced,  in  which  this  question  may  be  answered 
ooniidently  in  the  affirmative ;  but,  as  numbers,  wealth,  and  lux- 
ury increa^,  the  difficulty  grows  with  them.  It  is  aggravated  by 
the  fcct,  generally  acknowledged  by  th*5se  most  competent  to 
judge  of  it,  that  intellectual  development  and  high  civilization 
■re  not  favorable  to  fecundity,  so  that  the  unintelhgent  classes, 
ezoepi  when  in  actual  destitution,  multiply  faster  than  those 
above  them.  Thus  the  power  of  ignorance  tends  to  increase,  or 
rmther  the  j)ower  of  the  knaves  who  are  always  at  hand  to  use  it 

A  New  England  village  of  the  olden  time — ^that  is  to  say,  of 
some  forty  years  ago — would  have  been  safely  and  well  governed 
by  the  votes  of  every  man  in  it ;  bnt^  now  that  the  voUage  has 
grown  into  a  populous  city,  with  its  factories  and  workshops,  its 
ierw  of  tenement-houses,  and  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
fealQem  workmen,  foreigners  for  the  most  part,  to  whom  liberty 
meijlg  license  and  politics  means  plunder,  to  whom  the  public 
good  is  nothing  and  their  own  most  trivial  interests  everything, 
wlio  love  the  country  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  and  whose 
ears  we  open  to  the  promptings  of  every  rascally  agitator,  the 
Que  is  completely  ehange<l,  and  universal  suffrage  becomes  a 
qoiOitionable  blessing.  Still  we  ai*e  told  it  is  an  inalienable  right 
Boppcwu  for  an  instant  that  it  were  so,  wild  as  the  supposition  is. 
The  community  has  rights  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  it  has 
alk>  dutlofu  It  is  both  its  right  and  its  duty  to  provide  good 
govemmimt  for  itself,  and,  the  moment  the  vote  of  any  pereon  or 
claa«  o*  ;  bec<>nie*an  obj^tacle  to  its  doing  so,  this  person 

or  olase  *  . .  .V.  the  right  to  vote ;  for,  where  the  rights  of  a  part 
dMh  with  the  rigltis  of  tlje  whole,  the  fonner  must  give  way. 

When  a  man  has  not  aonse  to  comprehend  the  questions  at 
fmMf  know  a  bail  candidate  from  a  good  one,  or  see  his  ouii  true 
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Interefitd — when  he  cares  not  a  farthing  for  the  general  good,  and 
will  sell  his  vote  for  a  dollar — when,  by  a  native  instinct,  ho 
throws  up  his  cap  at  the  claptrap  declamation  of  some  lying 
knave,  and  turns  with  indifference  or  dislike  from  the  voice  of 
honesty  and  reason — then  hie  vote  becomes  a  public  pest.  Some- 
body uses  him,  and  profits  by  liim.  Probably  it  is  a  demagogtie, 
pofifiibly  a  priest,  or  poaeibly  both.  In  any  case,  it  ifi  folly  to  call 
him  a  fi-ec  agent.  Ilia  inalienable  right  may  j>erhap6  bo  valu- 
able to  liim  for  the  bribe  he  gets  out  of  it ;  but  it  makes  him  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger  to  the  state.  It  causes  pulpit,  platform, 
and  press,  to  condone  his  vices,  and  debauch  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  by  discovering  objects  of  sympatliy  in  vagabonds, 
thieves,  and  ruifians.  It  gives  power  to  the  communistic  attack 
on  property,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  Mnth  outbreaks  of 
brutal  violence  against  wliich  even  humanity  itself  demands  meaa- 
ures  of  the  most  stern  and  exemplary  repression. 

Universal  suffrage,  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the  rivalries 
of  contending  parties  bidding  against  each  other  for  votes,  has 
rince  been  promoted  into  a  *'  principle,"  regarded  by  many  per* 
eons  as  almost  sacred.  This  so-cidled  principle,  however,  is  by  no 
means  of  universal  application,  and,  when  applied  in  the  wrong 
place,  at  once  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  Difitributo  ballot-boxes 
among  the  subjects  of  King  John  of  Abyssinia  or  those  of  the 
Khan  of  Kelat,  and  set  them  to  govern  themselves  by  the  full 
exercise  of  their  inalienabl©  rights,  and  our  panacea  would  result 
in  anarchy.  Universal  suffrage  is  applicable  only  to  those  peo- 
ples, if  such  there  are,  who  by  character  and  training  ore  prepared 
for  it ;  and  tlie  only  rational  question  is  as  to  the  degree  of  prep- 
aration that  will  serve  the  purpose.  In  any  case,  preparation 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  Tliere  must  be  hereditary  traditions 
of  self-govemment.  Universal  suffrage  exists  in  some  Eurt^pean 
nations,  and  exists  along  with  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
pros|)erity ;  but  in  these  the  traditions  and  material  forces  of  a 
ccntmlizod  government  ore  extremely  strong,  and  the  evihi  of  an 
ignorant  or  %*icious  vote  are  held  in  chock  by  powers  of  r 
wliich  arc  unknown  liere.  Yet  even  in  thes«  countrit^  i.  .  .  .  J 
Twulta  cif  the  experiment  are,  and  well  may  be,  the  objects  of 
deep  anxiety. 

Wo  arc  told  that,  to  make  a  l»ad  voter  a  iswiA  one*  wo  liave 
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only  to  educate  him.  His  defect,  however,  is  not  merely  Intel- 
kctnaL  It  consiBta  also  in  the  want  of  the  feeling  that  his  own 
iDt€re«t»  are  connected  with  those  of  the  commmiitj^  and  in  the 
weakness  or  absence  of  the  sense  of  moral  and  political  duty, 
Tbe  c%*il  is  not  to  be  cured  by  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  public  school  may  cram  \m  brain  with  all  it  is  capable  of 
iSOOtauning,  and  he  will  be  no  whit  the  better  citizen  for  the  pro- 
Oeaa.  It  might  train  instead  of  cramming  liim,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  moFiJity,  aiul  teach  him  something  of  political 
ind  social  duty ;  but  &uc!i  education  is  more  diJ9Bcult  than  that 
DOW  in  rogue,  and  demands  more  judgment  and  abihty  in  those 
lAo  conduct  it.  To  teach  the  teacher  must  be  the  first  step ;  and 
lierei  aa  in  everything  else  connected  with  public  education,  we 
find  oureelve^  moving  in  a  vicious  circle.  To  whom  have  we 
intntsted  theeo  high  and  dcUcate  inter^te  t  They  demand  the 
beit  intelligence  and  the  best  conscience  of  the  community ;  and 
yet  their  control  rests,  in  the  last  report,  with  legislatures  and 
mtmidpal  bodies  representing  in  part  that  very  public  which 
needfi  education  the  most — wretched,  wire-pulling  demagogues, 
ignorant  as  the  consdtnencied  that  chooe  them,  reckless  of  public 
ditty^  and  without  the  faintest  notion  of  wliat  true  education  is. 
In  inch  education  rests  the  only  hope  of  democracies ;  but  it  is 
Tain  to  look  for  it  unless  the  wiser  half  of  the  public  can  regain 
Hb  virtnal  control 

The  regnltfi  thus  far  of  our  preeent  style  of  popular  education 
are  not  flattering.  That  portion  of  young  America  wliich  has 
epmng  from  humble  and  ignorant  parentage  ought  to  show  its 
effocta  mofft  conj*picuously ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  aa  a 
general  mle,  the  young  Irish* American  is  a  better  or  safer  citizen 
than  his  parent  from  Cork.  He  can  read ;  but  he  reads  nothing 
but  aenaatlan  stories  and  scandalous  picture-papers,  which  fill  him 
with  preposterous  notions,  and  would  enfeeble  a  stronger  brain 
than  hi*  and  debaneh  a  sounder  conscience.  He  is  generally  less 
indnstriaiis  than  hia  aire,  and  equally  carelesfi  of  the  public  good, 

Thomi  who  bray  lousiest  for  inalienable  rights  extol  the  ballot 
aa  an  odneation  in  itself,  capable  of  making  go<j<l  citizens  out  of 
the  poorfsirt  material.    Under  certain  conditionB,  there  is  a  mea^- 
xkiv  r»f  truth  in  thlf*.     An  untaught  and  nvkk*s8  voter,  err 
by  hoo^t  and  rational  onecH  k  apt  to  change  greatly  for  l  ,  : .. 
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ter ;  but,  to  thia  end,  it  h  ceBential  that  thoso  whom  the  ballot  is 
to  oducate  ehoold  be  segregated  and  smroiinded  by  heidthy  in- 
fluences. When  extensive  districts  and,  notably,  large  portions  of 
populous  dties  are  filled  by  masses  of  import^^l  ignorance  and 
hereditary  ineptitude,  the  whole  ferments  together  till  the  evil 
grows  insuffemblc.  The  Imllot  then  educates  only  to  niischief. 
if  the  voter  hafi  a  conscience,  he  votes  it  away.  His  teacher  is 
a  demagogue  who  plays  on  bis  prejudices  or  his  greed,  and  oat  of 
a  bad  citizen  makes  him  a  worse.  Witness  the  municipal  coiTup- 
tions  of  New  York,  and  the  monstrosities  of  negro  rule  in  South 
Carolina, 

It  is  said  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty;  but  it  has 
another  condition  no  lees  eeaential.  It  demands  moderation.  It 
must  stand  on  the  firm  ground,  avoid  rash  theorizing  and  sweeping 
generalization,  and  follow  the  laws  of  development  that  reason 
and  experience  point  out.  It  must  build  its  future  on  its  past 
When  it  rushes  deliriouely  after  dazzling  abstractions,  it  is  rush- 
ing toward  its  ruim  In  short,  it  mnst  be  practical,  not  in  the  vile 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  political  sharpers,  but  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  thoughtful  and  high-minded  men. 

There  is  an  illusion,  or  a  superstition,  among  us  respecting  the 
ballot*  The  means  are  confounded  with  the  end.  Good  govern- 
ment  is  the  end,  and  the  ballot  is  worthless  except  so  far  as  it 
helps  to  reach  this  end*  Any  reasonable  man  would  willingly 
renounce  his  privilege  of  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  box, 
provided  that  good  government  were  assured  to  him  and  his  d&» 
fioendauts. 

The  champions  of  indiscriminate  suffrage — such  of  tliem,  that 
ia,  as  deign  to  give  reasons  for  their  faith — p>int  in  triinuph  to 
the  prosperity  which  tlie  country  has  enjoyed  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  proclaim  it  a  result  of  tlie  unlimited  power  of  the 
masses*  This  prosperity,  however,  liad  been  founded  and  half 
built  up  beforti  the  muddy  tide  of  ignonmco  rolled  in  uix»n  m. 
It  rests  on  tlie  institutions  and  habits  bequeathed  to  nj^  by  our 
fathers ;  and,  if  until  lately  the  guperstructure  has  continued  to 
riac,  it  is  in  spite  of  a  debased  suffrage,  and  not  in  ct>u8eijucneo 
of  it  With  still  more  confidence,  and  more  apparent  reason,  we 
are  told  to  look  at  the  great  popular  uprijsitjg  of  • 
Here,  indeed,  democracy  revealed  itM;lf  in  its  gra. . 
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The  degrading  elements  had  not  then  reached  the  volume  and 
force  that  they  have  reached  to-day.  The  issue  was  definite  and 
duttnot.  The  Union  was  to  be  saved,  and  popular  government 
Tindicated.  There  were  no  doubts  and  no  complications,  Vic- 
lory  meant  national  integrity,  and  defeat  meant  national  disinte- 
grttion*  Above  all,  the  cause  had  its  \nsible  emblem — ^the  nation- 
al flag ;  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eyes  were 
limed  upon  it  in  ardent  and  loving  devotion.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  at  that  time  about  "  thinking  bayonets."  The  bayonets  did 
not  think,  nor  did  those  who  cfirried  them.  They  did  what  was 
moxe  to  the  purpose — ^they  felt.  The  emergency  did  not  call  for 
thought,  but  for  faith  and  courage,  and  both  were  there  in  abun- 
danoe.  The  political  reptiles  hid  away,  or  pretended  to  change 
Ibetr  nature,  and  for  a  time  the  malarious  air  was  purged  as  by  a 
thander^orm.  Peace  brought  a  change.  Questions  intricate  and 
difficult,  demanding  brains  more  than  hearts,  and  discretion  more 
than  valor,  took  the  place  of  the  simple  alternative,  to  be  or  not 
to  be*  The  lion  had  had  his  turn,  and  now  the  fox,  the  jackal, 
and  the  wolf,  took  theirs.  Every  sly  political  trickster,  whom 
the  atorm  had  awed  into  obscurity,  now  found  his  opportunity. 
The  reptiles  crawled  out  again,  multiplied,  and  infested  caucuseSi 
conventions,  and  Congress.  But  the  people  were  the  saddest 
apectaele ;  the  same  people  that  had  shown  itself  so  heroic  in  the 
boor  of  military  trial  were  now  perplexed,  bewildered,  tossed  be- 
tween sense  and  folly,  right  and  wrong,  taking  advice  of  mounte- 
lianlea,  and  swallowing  their  filthy  nostrums.  The  head  of  De- 
moe  was  as  giddy  as  liis  heart  had  been  strong. 

But  why  descant  on  evils  past  cure  ?  Indiscriminate  suffrage 
m  an  accomplished  fact,  and  cannot  be  undone.  Then  why  not 
aeoept  it,  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  hope  that,  "  somehow  or 
other,^'  all  will  be  well  in  tlie  end  1  Because  the  recognition  of  4 
an  evil  must  go  before  its  cure,  and  because  there  is  too  much 
alieady  of  the  futile  optimism  that  turns  wishes  into  beliefs,  and 
dttconnes  in  every  tone  of  sickly  commonplace  aljont  popular 
righta  and  uuivemil  brotherhood.  Beneath  it  all  lies  an  anxious 
seoiae  of  present  and  approaching  evil.  Still  the  case  is  not  yet 
d6q>onte.  The  country  i^  full  of  recuperative  force,  latent  just 
now,  and  kept  so  by  the  easy  and  apathetic  good-nature  which  so 
itiangi^ly  mark«  our  people.    This  is  not  the  qtudity  by  which 
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liberty  w  won  and  kept,  and  yet  popular  orators  and  preachere  do 
their  best  to  j^erpetuate  it.  Prominent  among  obetaclos  to  reform 
IB  ibis  weary  twaddle  of  the  optiniieta. 

It  \A  well  to  be  reminded  how  far  we  bare  sundered  ourBolves 
from  the  ordy  true  foundation  of  republics — intelligence  and 
worth-  The  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  liiding  it,  tunnng  away 
our  eyes  from  it,  or  pretending  that  it  iis  a  blessing.  If  it  is  to 
be  overcome,  it  must  be  first  looked  in  the  face.  All  nations 
have  in  tliem  some  element  of  decay.  Systems  and  peoples  hai 
perished,  and  not  one  waa  ever  saved  by  shutting  the  eyes  an( 
m\irmuring  that  all  was  for  the  best.  Faith  without  reason  will 
only  l>egiiilo  us  to  destruction,  and  Liberty  may  elope  wldle 
are  bragging  most  of  her  favoi"8.  We  believe  tlmt  onr  presei 
evils  are  not  pai»t  cure,  and  that,  if  the  sound  and  rational  part  of 
the  people  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  pubhc  wounds  need  sur- 
gery, they  will  find  means  of  applying  it. 

Under  what  shape  shall  we  look  for  deUveranee  ?    It  is 
to  say  where  we  ue^  not  look  for  it.    To  dream  of  a  king  woidd 
be  ridiculous.    Wo  might  set  up  an  oligarchy,  or  rather  an  oli- 
garchy might  set  up  itself ;  but  it  would  be  one  made  up  of 
**boBB,"  the  **ruilroiul  king"  and  the  bonamsa  Croesus — a  tyranny 
detestable  and  degrading  as  that  of  the  rankest  democracy,  witli^ 
which  it  would  be  in  league.    The  low  politician  is  the  accom- 
plice of  the  low  ]  plutocrat,  and  the  low  voter  is  the  ready  tool  oi 
both.     There  are  those  who  adl  on  imperiah'sm  to  help  us ;  bul 
supposing  this  heroic  cure  to  be  |K>ssible,  we  sliould  me  the  day 
that  brought  us  to  it.     Our  emperor  would  be  nothing  but  %, 
demagogue  on  a  thnine,  forced  to  conciliate  the  masses  by  trtnni 
efficftcy  to  their  worst  desires. 

There  is  no  hope  but  in  purging  and  etrengtheiiing  the  repaD*j 
lie.  The  remedy  niu8t  be  slow,  n(»t  rajeh  and  revolutionary.  A* 
debased  and  irresponsible  suffrage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil, 
but  the  state  i^  sick  of  diseases  that  do  not  directly  and 
ately  spring  from  this  source.  Something  u  due  to  the  detestabl 
maxim  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  and  the  fatuity  that 
makes  office  the  reward  of  party  service,  demands  incessant  roUif^ 
don,  diimlssee  the  servant  of  the  public  as  soon  as  he  has  leami 
to  ser\'o  it  well,  prefers  the  interests  of  needy  poliridans  to  the 
interosts  of  the  whole  people,  sets  a  premium  on  triekory  and  di^ 
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Qomii^  faitliful  industij.  When  the  eempd  and  marrow-bones 
of  office  ore  flong  down  to  be  ecrambled  for,  the  dogs  are  sure  to 
gel  tlie  lion's  share* 

Kever  was  there  a  more  damning  allegation  againgt  popular 
gOTcniinent  than  was  made  unwittingly  by  the  popwlarity4oving 
Gorernor  of  a  certain  State,  who,  talking  for  reform  in  one  breath 
mad  against  it  in  the  next,  said  in  substance  that  good  admin- 
istration might  be  expected  in  monarchies,  but  that  with  us  the 
oondiict  of  public  affairs  ib  in  the  hande  of  the  people,  and 
tint  to  cunipbiin  of  bad  civil  service  \&  to  arraign  democracy  it- 
ielf.  Let  us  emulate  this  worthy  gentleman :  sit  in  gmiling  and 
•Otflld  despair,  banish  reflection,  and  drift  placidly  down  the  tide, 
fiBhing  as  we  go.  It  is  thus  that  republics  are  ]>rought  to  their^ 
turn.  ^'Wbat  the  times  need  are  convictions,  and  the  courage  to 
ttiforce  tliem.  ^  The  hope  lies  in  an  organized  and  determined 
effort  to  rouse  the  better  half  of  the  people  to  a  sense  that  hooest 
and  tnuned  capacity,  in  our  public  service,  is  essential  to  our  well- 
beitig,  and  that  the  present  odious  and  contemptible  system  is 
kepi  up  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  and  not  of  the  whole.  There 
io  mudi,  too,  in  the  organization  of  legislative  and  municipal 
Imdies  which  might  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  honesty  against 
knaviery,  and  of  ability  against  artifice,  without  involving  any  at- 
tack against  ^'  inalienable  rights.^^  Tet,  so  long  as  a  debased  suf- 
frage retains  its  present  power  for  miseliief,  the  snake  is  scotched, 
Bot  Idlled.  When  a  majority  of  the  people  become  convinced 
that  no  aggregate  of  foUy  can  produce  sense,  and  no  aggregate  of 
Wldi]ean&6fl6  can  produce  honesty,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
— M******^  biHk  that  sense  and  honesty  are  essential  to  good  govern- 
manti  then  it  will  become  possible — ^not,  perhaps,  peaceably  to 
aboUsii  1  debased  suffrage — ^but  to  counteract  and  so  far  neutralize 
it  tiuit  it  may  aerve  aa  a  safety-valve  .'iiid  cease  to  be  a  danger. 

There  are  prophets  of  evil  who  see  in  the  disorders  that  in- 
Tol^e  xm  the  precunors  of  speedy  niin ;  but  complete  disruption 
and  ■narehy  are,  we  may  hope,  still  far  o%  thanks  to  an  immense 
iritaltty  and  an  inherited  conservative  strength.  The  inamediate 
qnetticMi  i^  *' '  T^  the  nation  in  the  way  of  keeping  its  lofty 
pmotiiet  r«  tii  gublime  possibilities,  advancing  the  best  in- 

tcroKta  of  1 1  ,  and  helping  to  ennoble  and  not  vulgarize  the 

world  t    \\  (M/  Unrus  answer  that  it  is  I 


to  '^'^^'j^yT^  «^  the  r"'^'"  ""•^  ?te 
r  '■"  "'e  JcVel '"°'""«««  of  j5r  "^  ""  f"e«d 

2     ^ea*^  and  tie  difif. 


ihffir 
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Great  faxilt  is  found  with  men  of  education  and  social  posi* 
tion,  bocaiiso  they  withdraw  from  pnhlic  life  and  abandon  tlie 
field  to  men  half  tan^ht  and  satis  aveu.  Tried  by  the  standard 
of  ideal  perfection  they  ought,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to 
sacrifice  inclination,  peace,  and  emolument,  go  down  into  the 
arena,  and  jostle  with  the  rest  in  the  scrub-race  of  American  poli- 
tics, even  if  victory  brings  them  no  pri^e  which  they  greatly  care 
to  win.  Such  men  we  have.  Those  who  to-day  save  our  politics 
from  absolute  discredit  do  so,  in  one  degree  or  another,  at  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  If  the  conflicts  and  the  rewards  of  public  Hfe 
have  something  to  attract  tliem,  they  have  also  a  great  deal  to 
repel.  They  enter  a  career  where  the  arts  of  political  mam 
ment  are  of  more  avafl  than  knowledgei  tmlning,  and  real  ability^ 
or,  in  other  words,  where  the  politician  carries  the  day  and  not 
the  statesman ;  where  fitness  for  a  high  place  is  not  the  esseni 
condition  of  reaching  it,  and  where  success  must  often  be  bougl 
by  compliancee  repugnant  to  them.  The  public  service  is  paid 
neither  by  profit  nor  by  honor,  except  such  profit  and  honor 
those  best  fitted  to  serve  the  public  hold  in  slight  account.  It 
only  iu  the  highest  walks  of  political  life  that  honor  is  to  be  found 
at  all.  For  the  rest,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  who  eritej 
them  throws  on  himself  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  he 
an  honest  man.  More  and  more,  wo  drift  into  the  condition  of 
those  unhappy  countries  where  "  the  post  of  honor  is  a  privat 
station ;"  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  there  is  no  civilized  natioi 
on  earth  of  which  this  saying  holds  more  true. 

Out  of  this  springs  a  double  evil :  bad  government  first,  an< 
then  an  increasing  ditticnlty  in  regaining  a  good  one.  Good  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  maintained  or  restored  unless  the  instructed 
and  developed  intellect  of  the  country  is  in  good  degree  unit< 
with  political  habits  and  experience,  Tlio  present  tendency  is  tof, 
divorce  it  from  them ;  and  this  process  of  separation,  begun  long 
ago,  is  moving  on  now  more  rapidly  tharj  ever.  Within  a  gcner-, 
ation  the  quality  of  public  men  has  sunk  conspicuoualy.  Tl 
masaes  }mve  grown  impatient  of  personal  eminence,  and  look  for 
leaders  as  nearly  aa  may  be  like  themselves.  Young  men  of 
beit  promiae  have  almost  eeaaed  to  regard  politico  ac  a 
This  is  not  from  want  of  patriotism.  When  the  Union  was  in 
danger  there  were  none  who  hastened  to  its  defense  with  in< 
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trdent  and  devote*!  gallantry,  rejoicing  to  serve  their  country  in  a 
field  where  it  was  to  be  served  by  manhood  and  not  by  trickery* 
Petoe  came,  they  sheathed  their  swords,  and  wei-e  private  citi- 
sens  agmtiL  They  would  die  in  the  public  service,  bnt  they 
ifoald  not  live  in  it. 

In  fact,  the  jHJople  did  not  want  them  there.  The  qnalitiea 
o£  the  moet  highly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  are  discarded  for 
cheaper  qnalities,  which  are  easier  of  popular  comprehension,  and 
whidi  do  not  excite  jealousy.  Therefore  the  strongest  incentive 
to  youtliful  ambition,  the  hope  of  political  fame,  is  felt  least  by 
tliofte  who,  for  tlie  g<x>d  of  tie  country,  ought  to  feel  it  moet. 
The  natural  results  follow.  A  century  ago  tbrec  millions  of 
people  produced  the  wise,  considerate,  and  temperate  statesman- 
ship on  which  our  nationality  is  built.  Now  we  are  forty  mill- 
iooa,  «isd  what  sort  of  statesmanship  these  forty  millions  produce 
let  the  records  of  Congregs  show.  The  genns  of  good  states- 
manship are  among  us  in  abundance,  but  they  are  not  developed, 
and^  itnder  our  present  system  and  in  the  present  temper  of  our 
people,  they  cannot  be  developed.  The  conditions  of  human 
greatness  are  difficult  to  traoe,  but  one  tiling  is  reasonably  sure : 
it  will  not  grow  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
repoblic  that  demands  the  service  of  its  best  and  ablest,  but  not 
in  one  that  prefers  indifferent  service  of  indifferent  men,  and 
please^  "     •-     •  •    ^  *  n  that  this  is  democratic  equality. 


Th 


ist,  who  discovers  in  every  disease  of 


the  state  a  blosising  in  disguise,  will  say  that  eminent  abilities  are 
mmeceaary  in  democracies.  We  commend  him  to  a  short  study 
of  the  rooent  doings  of  Congre^,  and,  if  this  cannot  dispel  his 
iDiiSiOii«  his  eaae  ia  beyond  hope.  This  same  illusion,  in  one 
ifaape  or  another,  is  wide-spread  tlirough  all  the  realm  of  Demos, 
where  we  aometimes  liear  the  value  of  personal  eminence  of  any 
kind  openly  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of 
popnlnT  *     i;ood  of  tlie  niimy  and  not  of  the  few, 

Th»  \t>  to  ask  what  the  good  of  the  many  re- 

timroft.     It  doea  not  require  tliat  the  qualities  most  essential  to 

-hould  be  dwarfed  and  weakened  : 

otxl  to  the  utmost,  not  merely  as  a 

eotidition  of  good  government,  bnt  because  they  are  an  education 

to  the  whole  people.    To  admire  a  brazen  demagogue  sinks  th«* 
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maflfiesy  and  to  admire  a  patriot  statesmim  elevates  them.  Exam* 
pie  \&  better  tliau  schooling ;  and,  if  average  hum  unity  in  encour- 
aged in  the  1>6lief  tliat  there  is  nobody  essentially  much  above 
itself,  it  will  not  rise  above  ita  own  level.  A  low  6ta«d)ini  tneiina 
low  achievement.  In  everyone  of  tbe  strata  into  which  civilized 
society  must  of  neceeaity  be  divided  there  are  men  eajiable  of  a 
higher  place,  and  it  is  injustice  to  those  whom  Nature  has  eo  fa- 
Tored  not  to  Bhow  them  the  heights  to  which  they  may  aspire. 
Wliat  they  do  see  clearly  enough  are  the  factitious  heights  of 
wealth  and  office  j  what  diey  need  also  to  see  are  thoee  of  Imman 
nature  in  its  loftiest  growth. 

A  nation  is  judged  by  its  best  products.  To  etand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  it  must  give  to  the  human  race  great  tyjjes  of 
manhood,  and  add  new  thought  to  the  treasury  of  the  world.  No 
extent  of  territory,  no  growth  of  population,  no  material  prosper- 
ity, no  average  of  intelligence,  wiD  ever  be  accepted  as  subeti- 
tutes.  They  may  excite  fear,  wonder,  or  even  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion, but  they  will  never  win  or  deserve  the  highest  place. 

Our  civilization  is  weak  in  the  head,  though  the  body  ia 
bufit  and  full  of  life.  With  all  the  practical  vigor  and  dilfufiod 
intelligence  of  the  American  people,  our  cultivated  class  u  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  leading  coimtries  of  Europe ;  for  not  only  does 
the  fiovercijarn  Demos  think  he  can  do  without  it,  but  he  is  totally 
unable  to  dktinguii^h  the  sham  education  from  the  real  one.  The 
favorite  of  his  heart  is  that  deplorable  jx^litical  failure,  the  "self- 
made  man/^  whom  he  delights  to  honor,  and  to  whom  he  con- 
fides the  most  perplexed  and  delicate  rutereats,  in  full  f  :*  '  '  ^ 
if  he  cannot  unravel  them,  then  nobody  else  can.    He  tli  i  it 

he  muRt  needs  be  a  person  of  peculiar  merit  and  nnoqualed  rigor. 
Hia  idea  of  what  constitutes  him  is  somewhat  singular,  lie  com- 
mends  as  self-made  the  man  who  picks  up  a  half  education  at 
hap-hazard ;  but  if,  no  matter  with  what  exertion,  he  makes  use  of 
By-  *    rmd  effective  methods  of  training  and  instnicting  hun* 

sel;  in  the  view  of  Demos,  he  is  self-made  no  longer. 

The  truth  is,  liberal  education  is  at  a  prodigious  disiidvanf 
Uiongus.     lu  its  nature  it  is  only  the  Ik'  ut  a  pi 

flbat  should  oontinne  tlirough  life ;  of  a  grov  will  bear  its 

finit  only  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Of  what  avail  to  nurse  and 
ttirich  the  young  tree^  if  ita  after-yotiB  are  to  be  spent  in  a  soil 
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and  cUmate  hostiJc  or  at  least  unfavorable  to  it  I  We  do  not  Bay 
thifi  in  dcepondency,  bat  Biniply  to  illustrate  the  position  and  its 
aoeefllitieii.  Aniid  the  morbid  leveling  of  the  times,  few  signs 
ere  60  hopeful  as  the  growing  strength  of  the  liigher  education ; 
but  il  5«  woU  to  recognize  with  what  it  has  to  contend.  In  the 
plfttitndefl  of  democratic  society  two  counter-influences  are  appar- 
ent— the  one  a  cnree,  and  the  otlier  a  blessing :  First,  those  sud- 
den npheavals  of  accumulated  wealth  which  break  with  sinister 
portent  that  broad  distribution  of  property  which  once  formed 
our  safety ;  and,  secondly,  this  recent  reenforceraent  of  trained 
intelligence.  Each  confronts  the  other ;  for  culture  is  no  friend 
of  Tnlgar  wealth,  and  most  of  the  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  we 
lur^o  Imtelyseen  are  in  the  keeping  of  tliosewho  are  very  ill  fitted 
lo  turn  them  to  the  profit  of  civilization. 

But  culture — ^to  use  that  inadequate  word  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter— hsu^  as  we  have  said,  to  contend  with  formidable  difficultiee. 
Tbfft  lower  forms  of  ambition  among  us  are  stimulated  to  the  ut- 
IDOit.  The  prizes  held  before  them  are  enormous.  The  faculties 
tfaat  kftd  to  money-making,  and  those  that  lead  to  political  noto- 
riety m  difitingTiiahed  from  political  eminence,  have  every  oppor- 
Itmi^  tnd  every  incentive.  Ability,  poor  and  obscure,  may  hope 
to  win  untold  wealth,  rule  over  mines,  railroads,  and  cities,  and 
moQliI  to  all  the  glories  of  official  station.  As  a  consequence,  we 
lisvB  an  abnndance  of  rich  men  and  an  abundance  of  clever  poli- 
tieiiiit.  Again,  we  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no 
wiah  to  declaim  against  self-made  men.  There  are  those  among 
Ibem  who  deserve  the  highest  reiipect  and  the  warmest  gratitude. 
If  mrcly  them«elvo6  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  civilization,  they 
are  generally  the  sources,  immediate  or  remote,  from  which  our 
bMt  ciTiljz;«f*  Yet  there  are  achievements  to  which 

IliqrAreoqii  ^         vcoptional  cases.    We  have  had  but  one 

nukUn  ;  and  even  tliat  great  man  had  failings  from  wliich  dif* 
ferail  tnflnenoeB  would  have  delivered  him.  Nor  was  Franklin 
.a  product  of  democracy  full-fledged. 

While  the  faculties  that  win  material  suooess  are  spurred  to 
ntmost,  and  ntf^A  to  their  strongest  development,  those  that 
their  exercise  in  the  higher  fields  of  thought  and  action  are 
far  from  being  so.  For  tlie  minds  that  mere  wealtli  and  mere 
aeUirieiy  eannot  satisfy,  the  indaeements  are  weak  and  the  diffi- 
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cultieg  great.  The  slow  but  ominous  transfer  of  power  from  exii^ 
rior  to  inferior  types  of  men,  as  shown  in  city  councils,  legislaturee^ 
and  Congress,  has  told  with  withering  effect  on  the  growth  of  tmo 
political  ability.  Debased  as  our  politics  are,  they  do  not  invita^ 
und  hardly  even  admit,  the  higher  and  stronger  faculties  to  a  part 
in  them*  Liberal  education  is  robbed  of  its  best  continuance  and 
consummation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  shut  out  from  that  noblest  field 
of  human  effort,  the  direction  of  affiairB  of  etate ;  that  career  of 
combined  thought  and  action  where  all  the  forces  of  the  mind 
are  called  forth,  and  of  which  the  objects  and  results  are  to  those 
of  the  average  American  politician  what  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventiouB  of  applied  science  are  to  the  legerdemain  of  a  street 
juggler.  The  profeesions  still  remain  open,  and  in  these  com- 
paratively limited  fields  the  results  are  good.  Literature  offera 
another  field ;  but  here  the  temptation  is  powerful  to  write  or 
dpeak  down  to  the  level  of  that  vast  average  of  education  wtiich 
makes  the  largest  returns  in  profit  and  celebrity.  The  beet  liter- 
ature we  have  has  followed  the  natural  law  and  sprung  up  in  two 
or  three  places  where  educated  intelligence  had  reached  a  point 
high  enough  to  promise  it  a  favorable  hearing.  For  tlie  re«t,  our 
writers  address  themselves  to  an  audience  so  much  accustomed 
to  light  food  that  they  have  no  stomach  for  the  strong.  The  pub- 
lic demand  has  ita  effect,  too,  on  the  pulpit.  It  Is  pleasanter  to 
tell  the  hearer  what  he  likes  to  hear  than  to  tell  him  what  he 
needs ;  and  the  love  of  popularity  is  not  confined  to  the  laity* 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  higher  education  is  of  no  great 
nie  among  na.  It  is  not  necedsary  to  make  a  millionaire,  a  party 
leader,  such  as  our  party  leaders  are,  or  a  popular  preacher  or 
writer.  80  little  is  it  needed  for  such  purposes,  that  the  country 
is  fall  of  8o<;aUed  "  practical  men."  who  cry  out  against  it  in  scorn. 
Yet,  from  a  true  point  of  view,  it  is  of  supreme  use  and  necessity, 
and  a  deep  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  direct  it,  Wliat  shall 
be  its  aims }  Literature,  Brholarsliip,  and  physical  science,  are  all 
of  importance ;  but^  con*idered  in  themselves,  their  place  ift  sub* 
ordinate,  for  they  cannot  alone  meet  tlie  requireraonta  of  the 
times.  It  has  been  said  that  liberal  culture  tends  to  ieparate 
men  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  form  them  into  a  cIbm  apart ; 
and,  without  doubt,  this  is  to  a  certain  degree  tmo  of  the  merely 
»0thetic,  literary,  or  scholastic  culture.     Wliat  v  -        ^ 

broad  and  roaicnliue  education,  bearing  on  qii  a 
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govcmmont ;  not  repelling  from  active  life,  biit  preparing 
far  it  and  iajpelling  toward  it.  The  discipline  of  the  university 
ilioald  be  a  tniining  for  the  nrena ;  and,  within  the  past  few  years, 
no  Utile  progrefis  hajs  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Some  half  a  century  ag<.>,  a  few  devoted  men  began  what 
eeemed  a  deeperate  crusade  against  a  tremendous  national  evil. 
American  slavery  has  now  passed  into  history.  It  died  a  death 
of  Tiolence,  to  our  shame  be  it  said ;  for  the  nation  had  not  virtue, 
tempenmce,  and  wisdom  enough^  to  abolish  it  peacefully  and  harm- 
IobIj;  but  it  is  dead.  We  would  not  compare  the  agitation 
again&t  it  to  the  far  more  complex  and  less  animating  movement 
by  which  alone  our  present  evils  can  be  met  and  checked.  Con- 
Yiction  and  enthusiasm,  with  very  little  besides,  served  the  pur- 
pow  of  the  abolition  agitators.  Their  appeal  was  to  sentiment 
and  conscience,  not  to  reason ;  and  their  work  demanded  a  kind 
of  men  very  different  from  those  demanded  by  the  work  of  polit- 
ical regeneration.  The  champion  of  the  new  reform  will  need 
no  whit  less  enthusiasm,  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  judgment 
and  umed  with  knowledge.  One  idea  will  not  serve  him.  Ho 
nmst  have  many,  all  tending  to  one  end ;  an  integrity  that  can 
milliar  be  tempted  nor  ensnared,  and  a  courage  that  nothing  can 
chake. 

Here,  then,  is  a  career  worthy  of  the  best,  and  demanding  the 
beet,  for  none  but  they  can  grapple  with  the  complicated  mis- 
diiela  of  our  politics.  Those  gallant  yontlia,  and  others  such  as 
they,  who  were  so  ready  to  lay  down  life  for  their  country,  may 
here  find  a  strife  more  difficult,  and  not  less  honorable.  If  there 
if  ▼irtne  in  them  for  an  effort  so  arduous,  then  it  is  folly  to  de- 
wptir*  If  a  depraved  political  system  sets  them  aside  in  favor  of 
mmamt  men,  and  denies  them  tlie  career  to  which  the  be^^t  inter- 
MlB  af  the  nation  call  them,  then  let  them  attack  this  depraved 
qftftem^  and,  in  so  doing,  make  a  career  of  their  own.  The  low 
wpoKripan  ia  not  a  noble  foe«  but  he  is  stnmg  and  dangerous  enough 
iQBiike  it  manly  to  tight  him ;  and  the  cause  of  his  adversary  ia 
the  catiie  of  the  people,  did  they  but  know  it ;  or  at  least  of  that 
par^  '  "  |»eopIe  that  is  worth  the  name.  No  doubt,  the  strife  ia 
MCijual ;  fur  on  one  ride  are  ranged  all  the  forces  of 
«Jf  interest,  always  pn^sent  and  always  active ;  and  on,  the  other 
only  duty  and  patriotism.  But  if  the  virtue  and  reason  of  Uie 
nation  can  be  as  well  organized  as  its  folly  and  knavery  are  or< 
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ganized  to-day,  a  new  hope  will  rise  upon  na,  and  they  who  can 
achieve  euch  a  result  will  not  lack  their  reward.  The  **  literary 
feller "  may  yet  make  himself  a  practical  force,  and,  in  presence 
of  the  public  opinion  which  he  has  evoked,  the  eciirvy  crew  who 
delight  to  gibe  at  him  may  be  compelled  to  dieguiso  themselves 
in  garments  of  nnwonted  decency. 

It  is  in  the  cities  that  the  diseasoB  of  the  body  politic  are 
gathered  to  a  head,  and  it  is  here  that  the  need  of  attacking  them 
is  moet  nrgent.     Here  the  dangerous  claaaee  are  most  '  us 

and  strong,  and  the  efifects  of  flinging  the  suffrage  to  thr  e 

moet  digastrouB.  Here  the  barbarigm  that  we  have  armed  and 
organized  stands  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  Our  cities  have  be* 
come  a  prey.  Wliere  the  carcase  is,  the  vultnres  g^tther  together. 
The  indostriouB  are  taxed  to  feed  the  idle,  and  offices  are  distrib- 
uted to  perpetuate  al^uses  and  keep  knaves  in  power.  Somo  of 
our  city  councils,  where  every  ward  sends  its  representativeB,  etdi 
according  to  its  nature,  offer  a  curious  and  instructive  spedaicle ; 
for  here  one  seee  men  of  mind  and  character  striving  for  honeit 
government  under  vast  and  ever-increasing  difliciilties,  mingled 
with  riciouB  boors  in  whose  faces  brute,  knave,  and  fool,  cOQtciMl 
which  shall  write  his  mark  most  vilely. 

The  theory  of  inalienable  rights  becomes  an  outrage  to  justioe 
and  conrnaon-^ense,  when  it  hands  over  groat  municipal  corpora- 
tions, the  property  of  those  who  hold  8toc*k  in  them,  to  f'  '  '  n- 
ing  of  greedy  and  irresponsible  crowds  controlled  by  ad  ^  va 

at  recUesa  aa  themflelvee,  whose  object  is  nothing  but  plunder. 
I?n  ^  iiiostion  is  not  one  of  politics;  it  is  one  of  biisinees,  and 
1>*  ghts,  inalienable  or  otherwise,  are  not  in  any  true  sense 

involved  in  it  The  city  which  can  so  reorganize  itself  tliat  tho«o 
who  supply  the  means  of  supporting  it  shall  have  t'  ^  '  f  coin* 
trol  over  their  expenditure,  will  lead  the  way  in  ^g  Ml 

anomaly  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  odious,  and  give  an  impulse  to 
its  own  prosperity  wliich  will  impel  other  cities  to  follow  its  ox- 
ample.  That  better  class  of  citizens  who  have  abandoned  civic 
affairs  in  diagust,  will  grmdnally  return  and  acquire  in  municipal 
administration  a  training  which  may  avail  them  afterward  bi 
wider  fields.  The  reform  of  cities  would  be  a  long  and  hopeful 
step  toward  the  reform  of  the  States  and  the  nation. 
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INTERMTIONAL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UOTTED 

STATES. 


The  ol>ligations  whidi  every  state  is  under  to  every  other 
tre  determined  by  those  general  principles  which  the  com- 
aromty  of  civilized  nations  have  adopted  by  usage  or  consent, 
cxprusfe  or  implied,  a^  the  rules  governing  their  relations.  They 
are,  of  course,  in  all  ca^es  nioditied  by  the  conventional  stipnla- 
tlona  which  may  exist  between  any  two  or  more  of  them-  The 
law  of  nations,  as  accepted  by  any  state,  becomes  a  part  of  its 
mnnicipal  institutions ;  and  when  a  portion  of  a  country  secedes 
or  separates  itself  from  the  other  parts,  forming  a  new  state  or 
inii  nt  community,  it  must  be  understood  to  retain  the  mle^ 

w:**^*.  ....  whole  country  had  recognized  in  its  international  rela- 
tioRa.  This  is  emj>hatically  so  as  regards  treaties  in  which  the 
other  contracting  parties  have  an  interest. 

When  we  assumed  our  plae^  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
England,  tliough  she  had  had  many  treaties  in  which  a  different 
ni'  iled,  regarded  as  the  consuetudinary  law  the  doctrine 
of  L^^  i^  ....•iciato  dd  Mare^  wliich  gave  immunity  to  neutral  prop- 
erty aa  board  of  an  enemy's  ship,  but  confiscated  the  pi'ojierty  of 
an  enemy  on  board  a  neutral  ship.  Indeed^  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  that  the  rule  according 
titunnntty  to  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels  came  into  vogue, 
it  being  u  "  by  Hubner,  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
neittrmla,  iii.  ^^  uik,  '*De  la  Saisie  des  Batimens  Neutres,"  ap- 
peanxl  in  175^;  while  Vatters  work^  published  about  the  same 
'    was  the  r^/  ^  of  international  law,  both  for  Eng- 

— ,._:i  and  Am<tri ,  ,11  the  appearance  of  Wheaton's  '*^  Ele- 
ment*.'* Yattcl  maintained  tliat,  '4f  we  find  enemy's  effects  on 
board  a  nentral  ahip,  we  seize  them  by  the  right  of  war/'  ^ 

*  I  liAf«  ttov  before  me  tn  edition  hi  Esiglbh  of  Vattel,  ftrinted  id  N< 
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Tlioagli  our  prize  tribunals  followed,  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  rules  of  the  British  court  of  admiralty,  the  treaty 
of  1778  adopted,  as  between  U8  and  France,  the  rule  that  free 
diips  should  make  free  goods;  and  no  treaty  has  been  eotichuled 
by  the  United  States  adopting  a  different  principle,  except  that 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  which  expired  befoi-e  the  War  of 
1S12,  The  maxim  "free  ships  free  goods"  has,  however,  been 
attached  to  different  rules  respecting  the  property  of  neutrak  id 
enemy's  vessels.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  which  made  '*  free 
ships  free  goods,"  did  not  necsessarily  carry  with  it  tlie  maxim^ 
"  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,*'  The  embaiTassments  arising  from 
a  different  rule  as  to  the  two  belligerents,  when  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  is  at  war  with  a  third  |>ower  and  the  other  neutral^ 
induced,  in  1819,  a  change  in  tlie  treaty,  to  the  effect  that  the 
flag  of  tlie  neutral  should  only  cover  the  property  of  an  enemy 
whose  government  acknowledged  the  principle.  Tlie  rule  thus 
modified  has  since  been  applied  in  our  treaties  'v\ith  the  American 
states,  and  in  other  cases. 

It  was  before  the  recognition  of  our  independence  by  tlie 
mother-country  that  the  famous  declaration  of  armed  neutrality, 
bearing  date  the  20th  of  Febniary,  1780,  was  issued  by  the  Em- 
press of  KusBia.  The  terms  of  it,  as  communicated  to  tlie  courts 
of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  were : 

1.  That  all  neutral  vessels  may  freely  trade  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  powers  at 
war  shall  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  articles.* 

8.  Tlmt  the  empress,  as  to  contraband  goods,  bound  lierself 
by  what  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  article*  of  her 
treaty  of  1706  with  Great  Britain,  extending  these  ol>ligations  to 
all  powers  at  war.f 

4.  That,  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  blockade  of  a  port, 


ia  1S05,  which  w«i  used  w  ft  c!mb  took  la  the  sophomore  cbaa  of 
OBlniiililaOQllct9tDl91K. 

*  U  XDKf  b«  noted  ihAt  the  "  dccUmUoa  "  U  ■iloat  u  to  neutr&l  goods  in  wmoy'i 
thi|t«. 

f  The  troAtf  miriou  oontmband  to  luunltioiu  of  w«r,  sod)  tt  cumoo,  mortftni^ 
ttc,  m»  cDUBkaniAod  thonln,  ooQt  of  which,  except  $tllm  M  hndet,  tiolObg  ctea  to  the 
ol  utidct  tmeifiiii  imm. 
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term  ahall  be  confined  to  plaoeB  where  there  k  evident  danger 
}f  entering,  from  the  arrangements  of  the  power  which  is  attack- 
it.  with  veeeels  fitationaiy  and  euffieientlj  near. 
'he  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  measnre  was  that  two 
Biiflsian  veeeels,  laden  with  com  and  bound  for  the  Medlterra- 
oeaui,  were  seized  by  Spanish  cruisers,  on  the  ground  tliat  they 
were  intended  to  supply  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

Spain  was  among  the  first  to  commend  the  principles  of  the 
dodamtion,"  making  reetitution,  and  pleading  the  arbitrary  con- 
of  England  as  her  excuj&e.     The  propoeition  also  met  tlie 
approval  of  the  other  European  parties  to  the  war  against 
'Great  Britain  (France  and  the  Netherlands),  and  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  convention  between  Buseia  and  Denmark,  of  the  9th 
of  July,  1780,  to  which  Sweden  acceded,  constituting  the  finst 
confederation  of  armed  neutrality.     By  this  treaty  the  Baltic 
mm  lUx'bired  to  be  a  mare  elausum  against  the  ships  of-war  of 
le  '  ni  parties, 

i ...  ;  ;iited  States  acceded  to  the  principles  of  the  "declara- 
tion "  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  old 
Ctagrefift,  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of  April,  1781. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  historical  fact,"  says  Blnntschli,  "that  the 

^—Cni  declaration  of  armed  neutrality  of  178Q  was  promulgated  at 

^Bba  epoch  of  the  Anglo-American  War.     According  to  the  English 

^Hwiitit  of  view,  this  war  was  a  civil  war.     As  no  state,  with  the  ex- 

^Kepli«iti  of  France,  had  acknowledged  the  insurgent  colonies  as  a 

new  fftate»  the  war  had  only  as  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  neutral 

ilat6a»  the  character  of  a  civil  war.     Though  France  and  Spain 

I      weie  tlien  likewise  engaged  in  the  contest  with  England,  America, 

bowevcr,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  and  the  neutral 

rers,  Huasia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  etc.,  meant  clearly  to 

[iply  their  declaration  of  neutrality  to  the  American  colonies,  or, 

were  in  fact,  to  the  United  States  of  America.     All  the 

rtes  recognized  in  them  a  belligerent  power,  if  not  a  new 

kte,  definitively  established.    There  existed  thenceforward  a  neu- 

the  European  states,  not  only  with  regard  to  two  forei^ 

mi  states,  but  as  to  two  parties  engaged  In  a  civil  war*' 

Ittntichlif  «  Revue  de  Droit  International,"  tome  ii.,  p.  467). 

IHiring  the  wars  of  the  Frencb  Revolution  all  the  lielligerent 
not  only  diacardiKl  in  praetico  the  principle  of  the  armed 
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neutrality,  but  even  those  raaxims  of  international  law  by  which 
the  rights  of  neutral  coniraerce  in  time  of  war  had  been  pre* 
vioufily  regulated*  Kussia  made  common  catiee  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  with  Proasia  to  induce  the  other  parties  to  the  armed 
neutrality  eonvention,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  renounce  all  in- 
tercourse with  FrMice. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  war  between  England  ^id 
France,  Eussia,  however,  revived  her  doctrine  of  neutrality,  A 
new  confederacy  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  was 
formed  in  1800,  to  which  Prussia  gave  her  adhesion ;  but,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  maritime  power  of  England,  the  league  was 
dissolved  and  it*  principles  expressly  relinquished  by  Russia  in 
the  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1801,  between  her 
and  Great  Britain,  and  which  was  subsequently  ac<?eded  to  by 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  the  Tr^ty  of  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and 
France,  a  declaration  was  issued  by  the  Russian  court,  in  wIjicIj 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  proclaimed  anew, 
and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. In  1812  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  Fnuie^  was  signed 
by  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  but  no  convention  affecting  the 
freedom  of  neutral  comnierce  and  navngation  has  been  since  con- 
cluded between  these  two  powers,  unless  we  refer  to  their  being 
parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856. 

The  treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
and  which  is  tlie  first  that  provides  for  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  was  of  the  most  liberal  character.  The  operation 
of  its  peculiar  provisions  was,  however,  suspended  by  the  treaty 
of  179d,  in  consequence  of  the  then  political  state  of  Eiux>p6; 
but  they  were  reinstated  in  the  treaty  of  1828. 

All  Americans  may  revert  with  pride  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  foreign  rt^lations  were  conducted  at    '  ^ot  of  the  ware  of 

the  French  Revolution.     Besides  the  >  a  of  our  acknowl- 

edged rights  by  both  the  contending  belligerents,  for  which 
neither  offered  any  other  apology  than  the  fact  of  the  j  **  ) 
on  us  of  similar  injuries  by  its  enemy,  there  were  intri'  i 

cuMes  in  the  maintenance  of  an  impartial  neutrality,  arising  from 
tbe  discordant,  if  not  '  '*,  character  ^^    '       '  "     -     :» 

existSBg  on  our  part  tt>  1  England  n- 
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treaty  with  France,  which  commenced  by  etipulating  exemption 
Irom  belligerent  capture  of  enemy's  goodd  in  neutral  ships,  was 
in  many  respects  at  variance  with  the  rules  which  we  had  accepted 
frum  England  m  governing  the  consuetudinary  law  of  nations, 
while  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  was  Bubsequent  to  the  Presi- 
dent^^  proclamation  of  neutrality,  we  gave  to  the  English  inter- 
pretation of  international  obUgatione  a  conventional  sanction. 

There  are  many  things  which  may  be  done  by  a  neutral  in 
war  which  have  the  appearance  c»f  equality^  but  in  their  operation 
may  Iiave  a  different  effect  on  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  bel- 
ligercmtfiw  A  neutral  country  may,  without  breach  of  neutrality, 
pennit  both  belligerents  to  equip  ^^cseelB  in  its  ports.  Even  with- 
out any  previous  stipulation  with  either  party,  the  ports  of  a 
neutral  may  be  closed  or  kept  open  to  the  prizes  of  both.  It  is 
competent  for  a  nation  to  stipulatCj  during  a  period  of  peace, 
to  give  in  war  privileges  to  one  party  exclusively :  thus,  by  the 
treaty  of  1778,  with  France,  it  was  declared  tlmt  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  ships-of-war  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
and  privateers  to  carry  whithersoever  they  please  the  ships  and 
goods  taken  fr<3m  their  enemies,  while  no  access  shall  be  given  to 
tlie  ahip&-of-war  or  privateers  of  their  enemies,  except  when 
forced  in  by  stress  of  weather. 

Hiio  proclamation,  which  bears  date  the  22d  of  April,  1793^ 
•anoiiDces  the  existence  of  war  between  Austria,  Prtissia,  Sardinia, 
Gnat  Britain,  and  the  United  Netherlands,  on  the  one  part,  and 
natiee  on  the  other.  It  was  accompanied  by  general  instmc- 
tiona  from  the  Treasury  Department,  intended,  among  other 
ttlingt^  to  secure  to  France  her  treaty  ^rights,  while  nothing  be- 
yond this  should  be  conceded ;  and  it  declares  what  France  (so 
iar  as  it  affected  her)  regarded  as  a  violation  of  her  treaty  with 
Qa,  that  no  armed  vessel  which  has  been  or  shall  be  originally 
fitted  om  in  any  \K*rt.  of  the  United  States,  by  eitlier  of  the  par- 
tici  at  war,  is  thereafter  to  have  asylum  in  any  district  of  the 
United  States.  No  privateer  of  the  powers  at  war  with  Franco 
can  enjoy  any  other  privilege  than  that  of  purchasing  victuals 
aoffident  to  go  to  the  next  port  of  the  prince  or  state  from  which 
it  baa  tts  eommiseion. 

1  the  French   prizes  were   bpoughi  into  our  ports, 

and  .^v.Vf  viiisnsfore,  in  a  certain  sensei  within  our  power,  it  waa 
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not,  besides  the  danger  we  incurred  from  France,  an  easy  task 
for  our  Government  to  comply  with  the  demands  for  reetitution. 
Nice  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary.  President  Washington  did  not,  however, 
rest  his  course  as  to  a  foreign  nation  on  any  technical  ground 
not  defensible  under  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  it  was  only  through 
the  exercise,  by  our  admiralty  courts,  of  a  jurisdiction,  for  which 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  says  no  Euglisli  precedent  can  be  found  ainco 
the  time  of  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  that  the  restitution  was  effected. 
Such  an  exercise  of  power  by  our  courts  was  confessedly  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  tliat  the  trial  of  captures  on  tlio 
high-seas  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  nation  of  the 
captors.  Our  courts,  however,  held,  and  they  continue  to  hold, 
that  if  the  capture  be  made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
neutral  country  into  which  the  prize  is  brought,  or  hy  a  pri* 
vateer  which  has  been  illegally  equipped  in  such  neutral  conn* 
try,  the  prize  courts  of  that  country  not  only  possess  the  power, 
but  it  is  their  duty,  to  restore  the  property  to  the  owner.  Thia 
was  done  to  the  private  claimant,  though  the  propriety  of  that 
course,  without  the  intervention  of  his  government,  has  been, 
with  apparent  reason,  questioned  by  Judge  Story.  Not  only 
was  restitution  made  where  the  prizes  were  within  our  territory, 
whenever  that  could  be  done  without  involving  us  in  a  conflict 
with  France,  but,  where  it  could  not,  compensation  was  made  by 
us  to  England  under  the  treaty  of  1794, 

That  Mr.  Jefferson's  course  was  in  no  wise  actuated  by  any 
predilection  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  belligerent  parties,  ia 
quite  apparent  from  tlie  correspondence  at  the  time  betweim 
him  and  the  English  and  French  ministers  to  this  conntry.  The 
grievance  of  which  we  had  specially  to  complain  was,  besides  the 
iU^al  captures,  Uie  institution  of  consular  French  courta  in  tlie 
United  States. 

Mr,  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  writing  to  Mr,  Ilammond, 
British  minister,  under  date  of  May  16,  1793,  after  stating  tliat 

alleged  oondenmation  of  a  British  prize  hy  the  French  consul 
it  Charleston  was  a  legal  nullity,  and  can  make  no  part  in  tho 
title  of  a  vessel,  though  it  was  an  act  of  dlsreispect  toward  tba 
United  Statea,  asserts  that  the  purchase  of  arms  and  militaiy  ao- 
coutrementa  by  an  agent  of  the  French  Government,  in  this  coun* 
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With  an  intent  to  export  thera  to  France,  is  permitted  by  tlie 
kw  of  nationfi : 

^  It  ^  (the  law  of  nations)  "  is  satisfied  with  the  external  penalty 
by  the  President's  proclamation — that  of  confiscation 
portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  belligerents  on  the  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.    To  this 
Ity  our  citisens  are  warned  that  they  will  be  abandoned* 
The  capture  of  the  British  ship  George  by  the  French  frigate 
ibascade  has,  on  inquiry,  been  found  to  have  taken  place  with- 
the  bay  of  Dulaware  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.     The 
>mment  is,  therefore,  taking  measures  for  the  liberation  of  the 
fw  and  restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 

**  It  tvrndemns,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  conduct  of  any  of  onr 
«'ho  may  personally  engage  in  committing  hostilities  at  sea 
any  of  the  nations,  parties  to  the  present  war,  and  will  ex- 
all  the  means  with  which  the  laws  and  Constitution  have  armed 
m  to  discover  such  as  offend  herein,  and  biing  them  to  condign 

It, 
**  The  practice  of  commissioning,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels 
our  ports  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  equally 
eDlirely  disapproved  ;  and  the  Government  will  take  effectual 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it." 

Ill  a  note  fr*)ra  Mr.  Jefferson  to  M.  Genet,  minister  of  France, 
Angofit  7,  1793,  it  is  said : 

"  I  hare  it  in  charge  to  inform  you  that  the  President  considers 

le  United  States  as  bound,  pursuant  to  positive  assurances  given 

conformity  to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  to  effectuate  the  restoration 

>f  or  to  make  compensation  for  prizes  which  shall  have  been  made 

of  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  subsequently  to  the  fifth 

day  of  June  last,  by  privateers  fitted  out  of  our  ports. 

**  That  it  is  consequently  expected  that  you  will  cause  restitution 

li«  made  of  all  pris^es  taken  and  brought  into  onr  ports  subse- 

it  to  the  above-mentioned  day,  by  such  privateers  ;  in  defect  of 

the  President  considers  it  as  incumbent  upon  the  United 

to  indemnify  the  owners  of  those  prnses,  the  indemnification 

rdmborsed  by  the  French  nation.** 

a  noto  to  Mr.  Hammond,  datod  September  S,  1793,  and 
whinh  was  sttbaequcntly  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1704,  Mr.  Jef- 
lmoQ«js: 
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"  Having  for  particular  reasons  forborne  to  ti»6  all  the  meafumt 
in  our  power  for  the  restitution  of  the  three  vesaelfi  meiitioned  in 
my  letter  of  August  7th,  the  Pi*esident  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  make  compensation  for  them  ;  and,  though  nothing 
was  said  in  that  letter  of  other  vessels  taken  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  brought  in  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  the  President 
determined  that  all  the  means  in  our  power  should  be  used  for  their 
restitution.  If  these  fail  us,  as  we  should  not  be  bound  by  our 
treaties  to  make  compensation  to  the  other  powers,  in  the  analogoos 
case,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  that  it  onght  to  be  done 
to  Great  Britm^n,  But  still,  if  any  cases  shall  arise  subsequent  to 
that  date,  the  circumstances  of  which  shall  place  them  on  similar 
grounds  with  those  before  it,  the  President  would  think  compenaar 
tion  equally  incumbent  on  the  United  States  **  (Jefferson's  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  pp,  229,  265,  285). 

By  Art.  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  19tli  of  November,  1794  (Jay's 
treaty)— 

'*  It  is  agreed  that  In  all  such  cases  where  restitution  shall  not 
have  been  made  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  Itlr,  Hammond,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  September  6,  1798, 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  treaty,  the  complaints  of  the 
parties  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  referred  to  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  article,  who  are  hereby  authorised 
and  required  to  proceed  in  like  manner  relative  to  these  as  to  the 
other  cases  committed  to  them  **  (United  States  Statutes  at  Large*, 
vol,  viii.,  p.  121). 

**  While  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,"  says  our  moit 
learned  living  jurist,  "the  political  department  of  the  American 
Government  was  engaged  in  steadily  combating  the  overstrained 
oonstructions  of  the  law  of  maritime  war,  set  up  by  the  courts  and 
publicists  of  England,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  few  of  the  most 
exceptionable  of  those  constmctions  were  at  tl^e  same  time  b«»m« 
transported,  one  by  one,  into  our  own  jurisprudence  by  the  ji^  : 
department  of  our  Government,  with  a  prevailing  tendency  Ur  .  ^ 
aggerate  the  rights  of  prize  in  the  interest  of  captors,  that  is,  of 
maritime  depredation.*' 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  C^  *  ^  case  growing  out  of  the  War 
of  1812,  declared  that,  a*  i  i  d  States  at  one  time  funned  a 

component  pait  of  the  British  Empire,  their  law  was,  as  tinder^ 
atood  at  the  time  of  the  sepintion,  the  prize  law  of  tliis  Ui 
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Stilted,  though  do  recent  rales  of  the  British  courts  were  entitled 
to  more  reepect  than  those  of  other  countries ;  yet  that,  where 
there  were  no  reasons  to  the  contrary,  they  sliould  regard  the 
doeistoiis  of  the  English  courts  of  admiralty  (Cranch's  Ileporta, 
Toi  ix.,  p.  191.     Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  vs.  Boyle). 

JCecurring  to  t!ie  different  eyetems  as  understood  previously 
the  Oriraean  War,  it  was  very  evident  that  if  two  nations  situ- 
like  England  and  France,  one  possessing  the  largest  military 
raarine  in  the  world,  and  the  other  a  navy  only  inferior  to  that  of 
it»  wSXy^  were,  as  co-belligerents,  each  to  maintain  its  own  peculiar 
prinGiplef  of  maritime  Uw,  neutral  commerce  must  altogether 
oeifte.  A  com  promise  of  principled  was  neceasary  to  the  ooop^ 
eistion  of  the  navies  of  the  allies. 

Aecsnrdingly,  on  occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  war 
Russia,  the  minii>terft  of  England  and  France  communi* 
to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  the  *'  declaration "  of 
Mapeh  28,  1854.  By  it  England  waived  the  right  of  seizing 
QDcmy'a  property  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  unless  it  he  contra- 
nd  of  war,  and  France  made  a  similar  concession  with  respect 
nentml  property  laden  on  board  of  an  enemy's  vesseL 
Boflda^  when  her  war  with  Turkey  ertended  to  England  and 
Frmoe^  promulgated  decrees  declaring  that  enemy-s  goods  would 
te  regtrded  as  inviolable,  and  might  be  imported  into  Russia, 
and  the  property  of  neutral  powers  on  board  of  enemy's  ships 
ircmld  not  be  subject  to  confiscation  except  articles  contraband 
**  the  carrying  of  wliich/'  it  Bays,  **  would  render  even  a 
itnl  Teesel  a  good  prize." ^  So  greatly  were  the  laws  of  war 
itigated  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  carrying  enemy's 
in  enemy^s  vessels,  the  trade,  such  as  it  ordinarily  exists  in 
of  peace,  could  scarcely  have  been  said  to  be  interrupted. 
The  formulating^  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  by  the  par- 
dee  to  it  of  the  principles  announced  at  its  oommencement,  was 
mticipeted  by  a  treaty  b  tlie  TTnitod  States  and  Russia  of 


in\j  i2,  1854.    The  pi 


of  free  ships,  free  goods,  and 


lom  irf  neDtnd  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  from  capture 

eonfimition,  except  it  be  contraband  of  war,  tv  ^^lished, 

a  Tiew  to  their  adoption  as  permanent  and  i  Mo.     It 

propiMHl  tlie  accesiion  of  all  nations  who  might  assent  to  tliem. 

That  of  Pntmi  was  already  given  by  her  existing  treaty. 
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The  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  besides  the  arti< 
in  reference  to  the  immunity  of  the  cargo  of  an  enemy,  when 
not  contraband  of  war  nnder  a  neutral  flag,  and  neutral  property 
under  an  enemy's  flag,  adopted  the  principle  of  blockade  i?al 
etantially  as  given  in  the  Knasian  declaration  of  neutrality. 

The  first  article  of  the  d*   '      *    ii  of  1656  proclaims 
** privateenng  is  and  remains  ai  i,-' 

Adopted  without  being  accompanied  by  any  provision  accord- 
iog  immunity  to  private  property  at  sea,  it  would  apparently 
operate  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  great  naval  powers, 
particularly  England,  who  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  have  at 
their  mercy  the  entire  merchant  marine  of  their  enemies,  while 
their  own  would  be  umnolested. 

The  possibility  of  euch  a  state  of  things  was,  of  couiso,  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  sanction  of  the  proposition  by  our  sagacious 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  unless  the  views  which  induced 
the  provisions  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Frank- 
Hn,  and  the  propositions  subsequently  made  to  England,  France, 
and  Bufisia,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  when  Secretary  of  State,  were 
carried  out  to  their  full  intent,  and  property  at  sea  placed  on 
the  footing  of  immunity  which  it  was  assumed  that  it  poBsessed 
on  land. 

The  obligation  of  the  "  declaration,"  even  on  the  parties  to 
it,  was  always  verjr  doubtful.  On  this  point  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
cites  with  approval  the  following  passage  from  our  last  edidoa 
of  Wheaton : 

"  The  declaration  is  only  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  states 
horing  to  it  not  to  issue  commissions  for  that  purpose,  and  does  not 
of  itself  create  any  new  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  while 
the  admission  of  the  Congress,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rus- 
rian  plenipotentiary,  that  it  would  not  be  obligatory  on  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vateering against  those  which  did  not  accede  to  it,  received  a  prac- 
tic>al  construct  ion  in  the  course  adopted  by  England  and  Frane«^ 
and  other  countries  in  their  declarations  with  respect  to  the  pend* 
ing  contest  in  America"  (TwUk,  "Duties  and  Bights  in  Titup  f»f 
War,*'  p.  42S). 

It  soon  appeared  tliat  all  apprehensions  that  the  abolition  of 
privatemng  was  to  work  any  change  in  the  relative  {Kiwer  of 
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miritiiDe  nations  was  witliout  reason.  In  former  times,  France 
WIS  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  her  wars  with  vessels  furnished 
by  tlie  '  ''%  aiid  there  waj5  nothing  in  the  "declaration"  to 

prereni  :..  .  mg  done  by  other  nations.  An  act  of  Congress 
[in  184J3  authorized  lettens  of  marque  and  reprisal,  bnt  no  corn- 
were  ifioned.  The  United  States  had,  however,  an  op- 
ty  of  mauif eating  to  the  authors  of  the  "declaration"  how 
[ntterty  inefficient  it  ever  must  be  in  suppressing  the  maritime 
refiOOToed  of  an  enemy.  "With  the  regular  navy,  the  United 
Statfifi  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  blockading  the 
IBontbem  coast.  It  was  effected  by  extending  to  operations  at 
the  same  system  of  a  volunteer  establishment  as  they  had 
L^onluid. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  privateers  were  fitted  out 
Confederates ;  but  experience  showing  the  disabilities  to 
they  were  exposed  in  foreign  ports,  as  compared  with 
pablic  ships-of-war,  tfie  system  was  soon  discontinued,  and  the 
Alabama  and  the  other  cruisers — for  whose  depredations  Great 
Britatn  was  made  answerable — claimed  the  rights  of  public  ships- 
of -war,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  commissioned  by  the 
Confederate  States. 

Tbe  snggestion  furnished  by  the  coarse  of  the  United  States 
[in  supplementing  her  regular  by  a  volunteer  navy  was  followed 
fbj  PniAsia  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  She  inWted 
c]iipK>wners  to  lend  their  ships  for  the  war,  for  a  remunemtion. 
The  crews  were  to  be  hired  by  the  owners,  but  were  "  to  enter 
tbe  Foderal  navy  for  the  continnance  of  the  war,  wear  its  nni- 
fofiD,  acknowledge  its  competency,  and  take  oath  to  the  articles 
In  case  these  ships  destroyed  or  captnred  ships  of  the 
'enemy,  certain  premiums  were  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  cre^vs.  The  French  Government  complained 
Lard  Granville  about  this  decree,  alleging  that  it  was,  under  a 
diigfLtBed  form,  the  reestablish ment  of  privateering ;  bnt  Lord 
Granritle^  after  consulting  tlie  then  law  officers — Sir  Travers 
Twin,  Sir  R.  ColHer,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge — replied  : 

"TTiey  advise  me  that  there  are*  In  tlieir  opinion,  substantial 
diffcreneei  between  the  proposed  naval  volunteer  force  sanctioned 
by  tlie  Pnuwian  Government  and  the  Rystcra  of  privateering  which, 
itmder  the  deugitation  of  '  la  coun»c/  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
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intended  to  suppress^  and  that  her  Majeety^o  GoTerBmeot  cannot 
object  to  the  decree  of  the  Prussian  Government  aa  infringing  the 
Declaration  of  Paris"  (Solicitor's  Jounialy  vol,  xxiL,  p.  523). 

My  illustrious  colleague  of  the  Institute  of  Interaatirmal  Law, 
Bluntechli,*  has  well  sho^Ti  that  the  euppression  of  privateering 
does  not  mean  the  renunciation  of  the  voluntary  eerrice  of  the 
citizens  of  a  country — or  even  of  foreigners — in  maritime  war. 

"Nothing,"  he  adds,  "prevents  a  state  from  forming  a  body  of 
volunteers  to  be  employed  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  of  its  array  j 
so  a  maritime  nation  may,  with  entire  propriety,  re^inforce  its  fleet 
by  adding  vessels  previously  employed  in  commerce.  An  appeal 
may  even  be  made  to  all  the  forces  of  the  nation — to  a  sort  of  naval 
Lan^turm — in  appealing  to  all  the  maritime  resources  of  the  natioo 
to  combat  the  enemy.  The  characteriiJtic  difference — and  which  i» 
the  reaaon  for  rejecting  privateering — is,  that  it  is  not  militarily 
organized^  that  it  does  not  carry  on  a  contest  of  power  againat 
power,  but  it  is  a  contest  o^  individual  against  individual"  (Blussl^ 

ii,  **  Eevxie  de  Droit  International,"  vol  ix.,  p,  552). 

If  it  might  be  supposed  in  the  War  of  the  Crimea  tliat  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  had  reached  tliat  point  at  which 
wars  become  solely  contests  involving  the  opposing  military  forces 
of  the  states,  leaving  private  individuals  to  conduct  their  oi 
affaire  unaffected  by  them,  it  was  not  so  as  to  the  War  of 
eion. 

It  18  true  that  ci%il  ware  are  calenlated  to  affect  the  passions 
of  nieQ  to  a  d<^re6  which  does  not  esdst  in  foreign  wars,  I  have 
now  licfore  me  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  dated 
August  4, 1873,  respecting  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  a  case  which  relates  to  brcadi  of  blockade^ 
for  which,  as  being  rendered  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
compensation  was  made  under  the  lato  mixed  British  and  \  nii  H- 
can  Comtnisidon : 

•*  The  tnith  is,"  he  said,  "  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  deqi  and 
strong  against  England,  and  the  judges,  as  individual  citizens,  wen 
no  exception  to  thiK  feeling.  As  to  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  Eiig» 
land  at  llie  time.  Judge  Black  told  me  that^  after  my  diftibesiting 
opinion  was  read,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar  had 
said  to  him  that  *  the  delivery  of  it  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  my 
life.*  Kow,^*  added  Judge  Nelson,  **  that  the  passions  and  projitdicei 
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tlie  hour  bad  passed  away,  Uiere  are  not,  or  cannot  be,  two  dif- 
\i  opinions  in  that  case.^ 

One  of  the  great  principles  establiBhed  at  the  Congrees  of 
WestpttaUa^  of  which  the  admisgion  into  the  fraternity  of  natiooB 
of  the  Swiifi  cantouB  and  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  was 
iUn^tration,  and  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies, 
th  North  and  Souths  a  corollary,  was  that  when  comjuunitiee, 
^m  whatever  source  deriving  their  origin,  have  attained  such  a 
of  force  as  to  give  to  them  the  consistency  of  states,  they 
Ltitled  to  be  regarded  as  governments  de  faeton  and  those 
who  eo«i»titnt4^  them  to  be  considered  citizens,  not  rebels,  and 
tlMl|  lor  all  international  purposes,  a  government  de  facta  is  a 
>vemment  <fe  jure.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  formulate 
prvpcifiitioD,  to  go  beyond  that  text-book,  a  translation  of 
I  presume,  is  to  be  found  in  eveiy  law  library  in  the 
itiy. 

•*CHvil  war,"  says  Vattel,  **  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  of 
tbegorttrtuitent;  it  gives  rise  in  a  nation  to  two  independent  parties, 
irfao  aekaowledge  oo  common  judge*  They  are  in  the  position  of 
two  Jiatioiia  who  engage  in  disputes,  and,  not  being  able  to  reconcile 
them,  havo  recourse  to  arms.  The  common  laws  of  war  are  in  civil 
win  to  Iw  observed  on  both  sides." 

Neither  the  Executive  nor  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
die  diffieolties  with  the  South,  seem  to  have  distinguished  between 
mnriieipal  and  belligerent  rights,  nor  as  to  the  different  juriedic- 
by  which  they  were  to  be  enforced.  The  first  act  passed 
Congres  wa«  drawn  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
efntitled  ^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
impofU  and  other  purposes.'-  It  was  intended,  Mr.  Gushing 
luif  to  have  been  substitnted  for  the  blockade  and  other 
measui^ee  that  had  been  adopted  during  the  roeess  of 
This  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  l>een  for  what 

'IteuBwiMaiid  unreaMmable  intimations  fmm  foreign  minii^ters, 
wfiatever  may  be  the  law  n»  to  the  jiarties  engaged  in  the  hos- 
it  ean  never  be  t'onsidered  that,  in  such  a  contest,  neutrals 
to  be  |4ai?ed  under  diaabilitiefl  and  their  commerce  subjected  to 
to  whidi  they  would  not  1»e  liable  in  a  public  war  be- 
m  two  fdrvtgn  powen*," 
Tou  cxxvTL— 50.  263-  8 
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According  to  the  eminent  lawyer  to  whom  I  have  more  than 
once  referred,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  been  the  confiden* 
tial  adviser  of  the  Government  during  a  great  part  of  the  war, 
President  Lincoln  contemplated  BOmething  else  than  an  ordiwufj 
blockade,  and  he  admits  that  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  it  is  poB- 
Bible  to  reconcile — 

"the  strenuous  denial,  on  our  part,  of  the  existence,  at  luc  iiriK*, 
of  euch  a  state  of  belligerency  between  the  United  States  and  the 
insurgeuts  as  justified  the  recognition  of  them  as  beUigorenta  by 
foreign  powers,  and  the  numerous  acts  of  Congress  asserting  and 
regulating  the  continued  exercise,  notwithstandmg  the  current  hoii* 
tllities,  of  the  municipal  sovereignty  of  the  Government  throagbout 
the  Unit^Ml  States." 

In  the  War  of  Secession,  the  captures  of  British  veesela  weie 
ufioally  made  under  the  pretense  of  a  breach  of  blockade.     V«- 
eels  sailing  with  all  the  regular  documents  to  a  neutral  port,  were 
captured  before  their  arrival  at  it,  and  condemned  on  tlie  alleged       , 
ground  that  their  ultimate  destination  was  a  blockaded  ix)rt,  thns  fl 
pufiliing  to  the  extreme  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyagei,^*  ^ 
ba^ed  on  the  re\'ival,  dtiring  the  wars  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
of  the  rnle  of  1756.     It  was  against  this  pretension  that  Mr, 
Madison^s  most  elaborate  paper, "  Examination  of  the  British  doo* 
trine,  which  subjects  to  capture  a  neutral  trade  not  open  in  time 
of  peace,"  was  directed- 

The  application  of  the  law  of  blockade  to  Tessels,  seised  at 
the  moment  of  their  depjirture  from  a  neutral  port  bound  for  an- 
other neutral  port,  however  remote  it  might  be  from  a  blockaded 
port,  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  their  cargoes,  after  having  be€U 
discharged  at  a  neutral  port,  might  be  transhipped  for  a  block* 
aded  port  or  otherwise  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  cnemyi  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  wJiich,  by  requiring  a 
force  before  the  blockaded  port  sn£5cient  to  effectually  prevent 
Ingres  to  it,  indicates  tliat  it  ia  only  in  the  surrounding  waton 
that  the  police  of  the  blockade  can  be  exercised.  So  far  m  Ihftt 
^*  declanition  ^'  goea^  except  as  regards  privateering,  it  has  oon- 
stantly  had  the  sanction  of  the  American  Government  Indeed, 
President  Bucluman  insisted,  as  a  condition  to  otir  acceseion  to 
to  the  "  declaration^-'  upon  the  Eiiroi>c4in  (cowers  recognizing  fitiU 
further  the  rights  of  neuti*als  and  exempting  from  blockade  all 
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(KMaJOetcial  ports.  The  rule  contended  for  during  the  War  of 
Seoeedon  could  never  have  existed,  if  the  doctrine  had  been 
nudntaincd,  which  required  that  a  previous  notice  of  the  block- 
j.  u,  ^1 .  VI lid  be  given  to  every  vessel — a  doctrine  gustained  by  the 
s  of  tlie  Continent,  nnd  to  the  time  of  our  civil  war  ever 
ided  for  by  the  United  States,  who  have,  moreover,  re- 
pottedlj  given  to  it  the  sanction  of  treaties,  including  that  of  1794: 
with  England.  It  was  our  rule  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and, 
liowteTer  it  may  since  have  been  disregarded  by  the  tribunals,  it 
w«8  likewise  declared  to  be  the  rule  by  the  proclamations  of  the 
President  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Circasfiian  (2  Wallace,  p.  135),  alluded  to 
Judge  Nelson,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
hem  overruled  by  the  mixed  commission,  her  immediate  des- 
W9B  Havana,  and  she  was  captured  on  her  direct  course 
place,  it  being  claimed  that  her  ultimate  destination  was 
ew  Orteini.    As  the  seizure  was  made  hundreds  of  miles  from 
port,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  had  been  no  pre- 
»ii»  warning  by  the  blockading  squadron  at  New  Orleans,  as 
Seward  bad  declared  to  Lord  Lyons  was  the  American  rule. 
[oreorer,  tliere  was  no  proof  of  any  formal  notification  of  the 
'blockade  to  foreign  governments  which,  it  has  sometimes  been 
COBlesuled,  rendered  unnecessary  the  indorsement  on  the  regis- 
ter.   On  the  contrjiry,  the  fact  was  fully  established  in  another 
^jaie,  that  no  such  notice  had  ever  at  any  time  been  given  as  to 
r©w   Orleans  {see   Judge  Nelson's   opinion,  in   the    Empress^ 
Bktchford^e  Prize  Cases,*'  p,  660), 
This  point,  however,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  claimants  in 
Circassian  to  eetablish,  inasmuch  as  tlie  vessel  was  captured 
rend  dap  after  the  blockade  had  ceased  to  exist,  by  the  occu- 
la  of  New  Orleans  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
States,  and   the  restoration  of  the  Federal  authority, 
even  that  fact  did  not  avail  them  in  the  court  of  ultimate 


The  moat  interesting  question  affecting  the  obligations  of  the 
V  :ir  of  Secession  grew  out  of  the  reclamations) 
l„.,^  .  .  ...:l's  in  their  character  of  belligerents  iigainst 
id,  who,  it  wm  contende<l,  had  failed  to  fulfill  her  neutral 
tdona.    That  they  had  groundji»  of  complaint  wotdd  be  im- 
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plied  from  the  terms  of  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Waal 

of  1871,  referring  what  waa  called  the  Alabama  claims  to  a  tri* 

bnn  J  of  arbitration. 

Distinguished  aa  were  the  members  of  the  High  Gommigaion 
by  whom  the  treaty  was  concluded,  as  weU  as  tlie  commis«io»crs 
at  Geneva,  to  whom  the  adju<lication  of  these  clairoB  waB  ref erred, 
the  value  of  the  whole  proceedings,  as  precedents  m  the  pubUc 
law  of  nations,  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  anomalous  cooise  pre- 
scribed to  the  arbitrators.  They  were  to  be  governed  by  throe 
ndea  which  the  parties  had  aga^ej  upon  as  rules  to  be  taken  as 
applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  ^^  such  principles  of  intematioiud 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the  arbitratxDrs  shall  determiae 
to  have  been  applicable  to  the  case."     The  rules  were : 

"A  neutral  government  is  bound — 1.  To  use  due  diHgenee  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction^ 
of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  inUsaded 
to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peaee ; 
and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  ita  jom- 
diclion  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  abore^ 
such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted^  in  whole  or  in  part,  with* 
in  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use. 

^^  2.  Not  to  permit  or  suif  er  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies 
or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

**3.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  waters,  and,  as  to  all 
persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  Hh'  r<>r«4- 
going  obligations  and  duties," 

While  prescribing  these  rolcfi,  the  British  members  of  thd 
Uigh  Commission  caused  a  declaration  to  be  inserted  in  the  trea- 
ty, that  "  her  Majesty's  Government  eannot  assent  to  the  fore- 
going rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law, 
which  were  in  forc«  when  the  claims  arose.*' 

After  the  existence  of  the  commission  had  been  jeoparded 
by  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  presenting  reclamations  of 
a  national  character,  and  after  tht      '    '  y  '  hdmwn  in  oon* 

toqnence  of  a  declaration  of  the  hat  out  of  the 

usual  order  of  procedure)  that  Uiese  claims  wjiich  had  becm  termed 
^  indirect  claims^'  could  not  form  the  basis  of  a  decrt^}  of  audmn* 
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ttj,  an  tward  was  made  for  the  sum,  which  wa&  deemed  to  be 
the  aggregate  ralue  of  the  propertj  destroyed  by  the  Alabama 
and  h&r  eonftorte,  Tliis  uicluded  tlie  amount  paid  by  the  under- 
JVTiUin  to  the  insured  to  whose  rights  they  were  supposed  to  be 
ibitttuted. 
The  ^►esidee  providing  for  the  functions  of  the  arbi- 

tors,  I        ._.d  the  further  stipulation  that  "the  high  contract- 
parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  themselves  in 
iti! '  « hera  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers, 

'and  : :  ^m  to  accede  to  them,"    The  last  reference  whicJi 

we  find  to  tliis  matter,  in  the  correspondence  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments,  is  of  the  date  of  February  18, 1874, 
len 

Karl  Granville  closed  the  discussion  by  informing  Sir  Edward 
\Um  that  he  did  not  in  the  present  circumstances  think  it  de- 
►le  to  protract  the  conversation  with  General  Schenck,'* 
Pmm  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  subsequently,  it  would 
flat  the  provision  of  the  treaty  which  requires  the  com- 
...... Lion  of  the  rules  to  other  powers,  asking  their  adoption  of 

liad  not  lieen  carried  into  effect.    This  delay,  it  was  alleged, 
aroee  from  tlie  apprehension  that  the  stipulations  of  the  second 
lie  might  be  interpreted  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  practice 
this  two  contracting  parties,  especially  in  the  Franco-German 
'ar,  as  a  genei-al  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  by 
link  to  belligerentfl* 

The  two  partieB  were  agreed  that  the  mles  should  not  be  pre- 
*ntc?d  to  foreign  powers  for  their  acceptance  without  an  explana- 
ton  which  would  prevent  such  a  conclusion,  and  which  would 
their  openition  to  those  acts  which  are  done  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  a  vessel  cruising  or  carrying  on  war,  or  intending  to  cniise 
larry  on  war  against  another  belligerent ;  and  that  they  should 
It  extend  to  cases  where  military  supplies  or  arms  are  exported 
of  a  belligerent  power  from  ntmtral  ports  or  wat-ers  in 
Tj  course  of  commerce.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  at- 
ipt  to  renew  the  discussion  since  it  was  closed  by  Lord  Gran- 
in  the  manner  above  i  <\  no  answer  ha\Hng  l>een 

iven  to  the  ixtsolntion  of  ti  ^ite,  paaeed  Jtme  3d  of  this 

*,  asking  the  President  for  the  cc>m!»{H>ndence  on  the  subject. 
That  inch  has  been  the  fate  of  these  rules  we  have  no  rea^n 
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to  regret  The  interpretation  given  to  them  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva  would  compel  the  United  States  to  maintain^  whenever 
we  were  neutrals,  a  naval  police  thrcmghoiit  the  whole  extent  of 
our  coasts,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  '*  The  due 
diligence,  it  was  said,  referred  t^  in  the  first  and  third  of  said 
rules,  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact  pro- 
|M>rtion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may  be 
exposed  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  on  their  part." 

These  rules,  after  being  greatly  modified  by  Bluntechli  and  oth* 
er  Continental  jurists,  received  in  1875  the  approval  of  a  majority 
only  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  present  at  the  Hague.  My 
fyvra  \news,  as  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General,  M.  liolin- 
Jaequemyne,  were  substantially  in  accordance  with  those  of  Pro- 
feasor  liorimerj  who  declared  that  "the  three  rules  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  the  American  and  English  foreign  enliRtment 
acts  pagsed  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas,  are  bad  in  the- 
ory and  inapplicable  in  practice.-*  Mountague  Bernard  and  Sir 
Travers  Twies  also  opiK>sed  their  adoption. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  all  kinds  of  contraband  articles 
may  be  sold  by  a  neutral,  the  belligerent  running  tlie  risk  of  their 
being  captured  on  the  high-seas  by  the  other  belligt^rent.  The 
sole  question  which  has  arisen  has  relation  to  sliipe-of-war  or  vea- 
eels  to  be  employed  as  such,  but  it  has  been  held  by  tbe  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  even  under  our  neutrality  acts,  that 
a  ship  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  market,  like  any  other  comniod- 
ity,  and  sold  to  a  belligerent  Though  it  is  conceded  that  muni- 
tions  of  war  may  be  sold  in  a  neutral  country  to  be  used  against  a 
state  at  peace  with  it,  and  though  a  ship  fitted  out  and  equipped 
for  war  may  be  sent  to  seek  a  purchaser,  it  is  contended  that  she 
cannot  be  sold  at  home  to  a  belligerent.  I  have  not  l>een  able  to 
ftee  any  other  ground  on  which  to  rest  this  distinction  than  that 
which  was  assumed  by  President  Washington's  Administration, 
and  which  connects  itself  with  the  well-recognized  rule  forbidding, 
in  all  cases,  a  neutnd  to  pemiit  his  territory  to  be  used  as  a  base 
of  hostile  o|>erationB.  It  was  against  tbe  use  of  the  port|  atvd 
not  against  tfio  sale  of  ship,  that  the  proclamation  of  1793  wm 
directed.  It  is  from  confounding  the  right  to  sell  a  ship-of-war 
in  a  neutral  p<3rt  with  the  equipment  and  dispatch  from  it  oi  m 
huetile  expedition  tibat  tlie  difficulty  has  arL^eu. 
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Th©  correspondence  between  the  two  govemmentB  after  the 

ibatm  escaped  in  1862,  interspersed  with  claims  about  prema- 
tpre  recognition^  was  uiainly  taken  up  with  the  accounts  of  Mr, 
Adams  d  efforts  to  induce  the  English  courts  to  carry  into  effect 
their  own  neutrality  acts.  It  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  matter  of 
jt  tliat  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion 
ler  the  English  laws  had  or  liad  not  been  executed,  thus  ap- 
itlj  withdrawing  the  case  from  its  only  true  test,  the  law  of 
Onr  course  was  the  raoiH3  inexpedient,  as,  contrary  to 
tito  system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  of  confiding  the 
Quoiition  of  the  neutrality  acts,  including  that  of  1818,  to  the 
idm*^^^"  '  onrts,  the  English  act  of  1819,  which  was  the  law  dur- 
ing *  _  protracted  case  of  the  Alexandra,  had  given  jurisdie- 
lion  to  the  common-law  courts.  It  was  only  nnder  the  act  of 
1870  that  the  change  of  jurisdiction  has  been  effected. 

I  refrain  from  any  minute  discussion  of  the  neutrality  acts 
of  either  England  or  the  United  States^  because  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  otherwise  than  bb  municipal  regulations 
wludi  may  be  convenient  modes  of  carrying  into  effect  neutral 
obUgationSt  but  cannot^  in  any  way,  either  limit  or  extend  the 
law  of  nations  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  cannot 
derogate  from  the  right  of  sovereigns  or  from  the  immunity  of 
ahipMf-war  in  the  ports  of  either  coimtry. 

The  impressions  under  which  this  article  was  commenced^ 
tluil  we  might,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  then  supposed 
"^  ikely  to  arise,  from  matters  growing  out  of  the  situation  of  the 
in  Empire,  between  Busda  and  England,  be  compelled  to 
close  examination  of  our  neutral  duties,  have  at  this  time  (June 
^lh)»  in  a  great  degree,  disappeared 

The  arrival  in  our  watere  of  ft  vessel  under  the  (German  flag, 
having  on  board  officers  and  men  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 
nmnnlng  veesek  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  as  Russian 
diipM>f-war,  invited  tlie  attention  at  least  of  the  public  journals 
to  the  attitude  in  wliich  we  were  now  and  might  hereafter  be 
placed  toward  England, 

I  would  premise  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  any 
Motnd  duties  when  no  war  exists.  Neutrality  ex  vi  termini  im- 
pUes  beUigerency ;  and  a  breach  of  neutrality  can  only  occur  with 
f«gird  to  a  matter  arising  during  a  war. 
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I  don't  know  of  any  case,  since  England  abandoned  her  prao* 
tice  of  seizing  foreign  vcfisels  in  her  ports  during  peace,  under  the 
inipresaion  that  war  might  possibly  thereafter  ari^e,  that  the  Ui 
of  war  have  been  applied  to  a  state  of  peace ;  and  in  those 
when  war  did  ensue,  the  property  that  had  been  taken  was  not 
condemned  a^  prize  of  war  but  as  dr&iU  of  admiralty,  wliich  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  lord  liigh  admiraL 

The  United  States  courts  have  always  been  scmpulous  in  roc- 
ognizing  the  exterritoriality  of  public  ships.  In  the  case  of  the 
Exchange,  reported  in  Cranch'^s  •^Reports"  (vol  vii,,  pp.  135- 
147),  the  principle  that  a  vessel  bearing  the  flag  and  commission 
of  a  belligerent  power  was  not  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of 
the  neutral  law,  tliough  claimed  by  citizens  of  the  neutral  coun- 
try as  having  been  forcibly  taken  from  them  as  prize  conirary 
to  international  law,  was  fully  upheld  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  exterritoriality  of  ships-of-war  was  discussed  before  the 
tribunal  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  sev- 
eral arbitrators ;  it  being  contended,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockbrnn,  that  it  was  an  absolute  right,  while  it  was  held 
by  the  other  comniii^gioners  that  it  was  fotmded  on  tlie  principla 
of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  different  nations,  and 
they  contended  that  it  could  never  be  aj>j>ealed  to  for  the  proteo* 
tion  of  an  act  done  in  violation  of  neutrality. 

In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  subject,  it  is  said-^ 

''  On  behalf  of  Great  Britain  it  is  claimed  that  the  rule  is  pet^ 
fectly  established  that  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  power,  recog- 
nised as  sovereign  or  as  a  belligerent,  has  in  virtue  of  its  commis- 
sion a  right  to  claim  a  reception  and  the  privilege  of  exterritorial* 
ity,  without  regard  to  its  antecedents,  in  the  ports  of  every  neutral 
power*" 

Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to  say ; 

**  The  authorities  quoted  to  sustain  this  position  eastain  it  m 
e«tabli  V  '  rieral  rule.  I  see  no  reason  to  question  it,  but 
quest i«  iias  been  raised  in  the  present  controversy  is  an  cxacp- 

tional  oue,  which  is  not  touched  by  these  decisions.** 

Mr.  Adams  then  argued  that  the  vessels  whose  origin  and 
conduct  were  discussed  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  were  not 
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foreign  sliips-of-war  at  all,  and  that  the  commissions 
Iicld  l»y  them  onght  to  have  been  regarded  as  nnllities.  Ho  also 
ooiiBidere  the  ca6€  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  commissions  having 
been  peal,  but  of  these  slups  having  abnsed  the  comity  of  England, 
and  of  their  having  been  engaged  in  gross  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  international  law.  lie  gives  his  opinion 
tbat,  "by  snch  fniudulent  abuse  of  the  comity  of  England  by  their 
at  defiance  England's  laws  within  its  own  jnri&diction, 
itors  of  euch  conduct  had  not  only  forfeited  all  right 
ttion,  but  had  6nl>jected  themselves  to  the  penalties 
milefaetors  if  ever  they  returned  within  the  jurisdiction  which 

liad  insulted.'* 
Al  all  events,  none  of  these  exceptional  considerations  could 
in  any  matter  growing  out  of  the  recent  Russian  proeeed- 
lingi.  Indeed,  the  nentrality  laws,  neither  of  the  United  States 
nor  England,  contemplated  any  such  cases.  The  American  acts 
of  1704  and  1818  were  directed  to  the  operations  of  privateers 
fitted  out  by  our  own  people— employed,  in  the  first  case,  aa 
privateers  under  French  colors,  and,  in  the  second,  by  parties 
rlio  were  likewise  our  own  citizens,  availing  themselves  of  com- 
from  insurgent  governments  of  Spanish  America,  The 
act  of  1810  grew  out  of  the  wars  of  tlie  Spanish-Ameri- 
ean  colonies,  and  the  demands  of  Spain  on  England  to  fulfill 
trea* — '  lations.  The  provisions  in  th<i  act  of  1S70,  in  refer- 
€00  Imilding  of  ships,  are  confessedly  not  required  by  in- 

tcrr  law. 

AM  it  be  said  that,  for  the  violation  of  a  municipal  law 
lono,  a  neutral  can  seize  a  ship  when  it  has  become  the  property 
a  foreign  government  ?     If  one  sovereign  gives  offense  to 
ly  or  through  his  fleets  or  armies,  the  course 
to  diplomatic  representation,  or,  ultimately, 
die  griovuce  is  of  sufficient  magnitude,  by  r^ort  to  war.    No 
ean  be  issued  in  a  court  of  admiralty  or  any  municipal 
Against  a  sovereign,  his  ships-of-war,  or  other  property 
ing  to  the  state. 
I  axu  aware  that  the  case  of  a  steamer  intended  to  be  pur* 
dused  on  account  of  tlie  German  Government,  wliich  arooo  in 
)t  is  iOppOfMMJ  to  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  statement  tliat  the 
lily  act  cannot  l>e  applied  tu  the  public  ships  of  a  foreign 
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sovereign.  This  case  was  brought  to  general  notice  in  a  late 
number  of  tlie  Solmt&r\t  Joumah  vol.  xxii.,  page  550,  reft-rring 
to  a  note  of  Mr.  Dana's  edition  of  Wheaton^  page  5ril,  note  218. 
As  the  note  is  the  same  in  substance,  and  has  the  same  citations 
("Annuaire  de  Deux  Mondes/*  1852-'53,  page  485;  **Cougrc6- 
Bjonal  Doemnents  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Sesfiion,  House  of 
Representatives,  Executive  Documents,'*  No.  5)  83  note  38,  jwge 
95  of  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  the  case  had  not  escaped  my  atten- 
tion. On  examining  the  '^Congressional  Documentis"  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  apply  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  to  the  German  Empire,  or  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
a  public  ship  of  that  country,  but  that  the  vessel  in  tjue^tron 
never  was  a  German  ship-of-war,  no  title  ever  having  passed  out 
of  the  American  o\\nier.  Nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should  do 
so  while  the  vessel  remained  in  port.  The  Dani^^h  minister,  in 
his  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  3, 1849,  says  that  a  ves- 
sel had  been  bought  for  account  of  the  central  Government  of 
Gennany  to  be  converted  here  into  a  wiir-gtearaer  and  fitted  onl 
as  such,  yet,  "  under  the  eoppre^s  sftpulidwn  qf  retaining  her  Amer- 
ioan  character  tintU  delivered  in  a  Oerman  jpo^rt^  so  as  to  have 
the  protection  of  the  American  fiag  in  crosmixg  the  ooean}^  In 
this  view  of  the  matter  the  American  owner,  who  was  the  Ieg»l 
proprietor,  as  well  as  his  vessel,  might  have  been  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  neutrality  act ;  but  its  provisions  would  have  had 
no  effect  as  to  a  public  ship-of-war  of  the  German  Empire,  wher- 
ever built,  which  had  been  duly  commissioned  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  that  country  and  bore  its  flag. 

What  was  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  in  tliat  case,  was  no 
violation  of  international  law.     If  an  offense  at  all,  it  w  "4 

the  neutrality  act — that  is  to  say,  the  municipal  law  of  tii-  d 

States.  The  distinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  tliat  a  breteh 
of  the  municipiil  law,  though  it  may  be  of  a  law  relating  to  neu- 
trality, does  not  constitute  a  breach  of  neutrality  as  between  na- 
tions* That  wliich,  if  done  by  a  subject,  would  simply  amount 
to  a  breach  of  his  own  law,  do€€  not  become  a  viobtion  of  ncu* 
tmlity  bocauso  done  by  a  foreigner. 

^  How,  tben,^  said  the  present  Lord  Chief -Justice  of  Engljuid« 
'^oan  it  be  naid  that  for  a  violation  of  a  municij^al  law  alone  a  neit* 
tnl  can  adse  a  vessel,  in  respect  to  which  that  law  alone  has  been 
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when  it  has  become  the  property  of  the  gOYcmment  of 
anoclicr  «tat«  ?  No  priDciple  of  the  law  of  nations  is  more  firmly 
Millod  or  universally  acknowledged  than  that  an  independent  sover- 
eigii  or  government  La  not  amenable  to  the  municipal  law  of  another 
comitiy.  All  rights,  all  obligations,  aU  duties,  all  liabilities,  as  be- 
^^w«eii  sovereign  and  sovereign,  state  and  state,  government  and 
^^kof  emment^  depend  wholly  and  solely  either  on  express  convention 
^Hpr  011  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  common  law  of  nations.  How, 
^Htti0ii,  in  the  matter  of  an  infraction  of  the  monieipal  law  only,  could 
^^^  Detitnl  etnte  have  recourse,  as  against  a  belligerent  government,  to 
^^Tb«  powers  which  that  law  gave  it  against  its  own  subjects  alone  ?  "  "^ 

^  hk  CUM  ether  thtn  those  affected  hj  their  neutr&lity  Uva,  the  UnHed  Statca 
fefe  fa«d  oooidoa  lo  consider  the  immunitj  from  local  jurisdiction  of  penons  acting 
owicr  the  tathoii^  of  a  forelga  Borereign  or  sute.  So  early  as  1794,  the  Attoraey- 
G«oefal  gaf a  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  aufflcient  answer  to  a  suit  brought  against  a  for- 
a|pi  fmetiooaiy  for  aeiiing  a  vcsael,  as  such  functJonAry,  that  it  wai  done  bj  Tirtue 
of  tba  powera  TOMod  In  him  by  hia  government  ("  Opinions  of  Attomeja-General,^* 
foL  L,  pagv  4A,  Col1ot*B  eas«>.  And  in  a  subj^equent  ca^se  he  held  that  "  it  ia  aa 
vtil  asttkd  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Brltainf  that  a  person  aodng  under  a 
oommlaaloQ  from  the  sore  reign  of  a  foreign  state  b  not  aiDenable  for  what  he  does 
in  |wutiumt«  of  his  oommtsaiao  to  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States  ^*  (ibid., 

OiAaaoe,  which  exdted  great  attention  at  the  time^  was  the  case^  In  164Q, 

He  was  dxarged  with  arson  and  murder,  in  connection  with  the  capture 

of  a  ateamb>at  employed  by  the  Canadian  insurgents,  and  for  which, 

itiMaftding  the  act  was  avowed  by  the  British  Qorenimeat,  he  was  indicted  in  a 

ToHi  Goart.    The  case  oooasiooed  not  only  a  conflict  between  BngUnd  and  the 

l/ailtd  Suuea,  but  one  between  the  Federal  and  State  goTcmmenta,  Mr.  Seward,  then 

Oevwnor  of  New  Tork,  rcfuifog  to  interfere.    Th«  acquittal  by  the  Jnty  ended  that 

difflooUy*  afalnst  the  return  of  which  an  act  of  Congreia,  tranaferrfaig  all  Bodi  caaea 

y^  tiM  Uollad  SUtM  oourta,  waa  intended  to  guard  in  future. 

WiLUAM  Beach  Lawrenoe. 
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Among  onr  advanced  thinkers  two  pointe  are  now  happHy 
settled  beyond  the  need  of  further  inquiry  and  tlie  propriety  of 
reconsideration.  One  is,  that  all  the  old  religionB,  incladtng 
Christianity,  in  one  sense  the  best  and  in  another  the  worst  of 
them,  are  waxing  old,  and  must  soon  die.  Each  of  the  erecda 
has  had  "  its  little  day,"  ad  our  Broad  Church  poet  sings — little 
compared  with  the  many  and  prolonged  geological  ugee,  or  eren 
with  the  myriads  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  tlie  man-apes 
began  to  stand  upright,  and  try  to  look  up  to  heaven ;  but  the 
agee  of  the  past  are  merging  into  the  future,  bs  the  dawn  bright- 
ens into  the  day.  First,  fetichi&m  had  its  day,  probably  a  voiy 
long,  prehistoric  one,  when  men,  just  risen  above  monkeys,  strug- 
gled to  speak,  and  had  an  awe  of  earth-powers ;  then  came  th^ 
worship  of  the  higher  works  of  Nature — sun,  moon,  starB^  and 
animals;  then  polytheism,  which  divided  the  complex  one  intd 
many  to  give  a  power  to  each  agent  of  Nature ;  next,  or  at  the 
same  time,  hero-worship,  with  idolatry  and  carved  images ;  thea 
a  pantheism  on  tlie  rise  of  philosophy,  and  among  the  Hebrews 
the  exaltation  through  national  pride  of  a  tribal  god  into  a  One 
Ood«  supposed  to  role  over  all  the  world ;  and  iinally  an  incarnate 
God,  at  once  divine  and  human  in  Christianity.  We  now  know 
that  all  these  have  been  developed  out  of  the  rude  ideas  and 
wants  of  the  human  heart,  and  had  their  shape  given  them  by  the 
environment.  Monotheism,  too,  ha^  had  varied  forms,  retaining 
BO  much  of  polytheism  in  its  Virgin  and  angels  and  saints  in  the 
Romiah  Church,  and  military  hero-worship  in  tlie  faith  which 
shouts  every  morning,  '^Allali!  Allah!  there  is  one  God,  and 
Hohaintned  is  his  prophet  I "  We  can  now  thoroughly  under^ 
stand  and  explain  all  this  on  the  grand  new  scientific  princij 
of  "  natnral  selection  "  and  ^^  the  straggle  for  existence.'' 
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dii>wii  very  ekillfullj,  in  lus  work  on  **  Rationalism/'  that  an- 
icpiAted  systeuiB  pasa  away — like  old  men — not  because  they  have 
by  argument,  but  simply  because,  like  the  races 
perished  slowly  in  the  geological  ages,  they  are  not 
Itted  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  cannot  survive  among  the 
rhieh  have  Bprung  up  by  Bpontaneoua  generation.  In 
for  existence,  certain  boliefe  are  cast  off,  and  only 
those  oontinae  which  can  etand  the  new  conditions.  The  Re- 
forraeri  imdennined  the  faith  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Sttjphen  has  shown  how  the  deistical  writei^  of  last  century 
meoeasfiilly  umlemuned  the  etrangely-mixed  and  incongruous 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  Rationalism  and 
have  exposed  so  much  of  the  weakness  of  the  infal- 
pbie  Bible  that  shrewd  men  now  see  that  all  must  go.  The  great 
[ero  of  the  la.'^t  century  and  a  half  have  been  agamst  the 
^■^Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  we  may  add  Froude,  among  his- 
fitted  to  examine  evidence ;  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  Goethe, 
1  Matthew  Arnold,  among  men  of  literary  gen- 
-ophers  like  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  have  looked 
►Idly  on  inapiration ;  and  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  have 
HTctched  a  world  this  is ;  and  our  great  savants,  La- 
ilivldt,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  have  set  the 
Kible  aaide  as  not  worthy  of  being  looked  at.  Christianity,  both 
t)  of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  has  still  roots  feed  in 
,^  but  they  are.  like  those  of  the  old  oaks  which  I  have 
■sen  in  England^  condemned  as  useless  for  ship-lumber  in  the 
dajm  of  Cromwell,  with  the  top-branches  dying  and  ready  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  first  tempest  moving  on  irresistibly  to  fill  up 
the  vaeaum  created  by  the  burning  up  of  old  faiths. 

A  new  era  has  dawned,  more  important  than  the  ternary, 
when  mammals  appe;ired  j  or  the  quaternary,  when  man  ap- 
pearod.  Great  typical  men  have  come  forth,  undermining  not 
only  '    *  'it  natural  religion, — it  is  now  acknowledged  that, 

iH  gone,  no  rational  religion  can  remain.  Hume 
iwed  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  valid  proof  for 
estftence  of  God,  as  worlds  may  have  come  into  being  with- 
a  camse  ;  and  that  a  miracle  cannot  be  proved,  men  being  so 
liable  Ut  delusion  in  such  mattem.  Eaut  confuted  all  the  old  and 
fmershk  argUDents  lor  the  Divine  existence,  and  was  not  very 
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succeseful  in  building  up  a  new  one  by  means  of  the  practical 
reason ;  for,  if  the  epecnlative  reason  may  deceiTe  in  holding 
that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  why  may  not  the  practical  reason 
also  be  delugive  J  Indeed,  the  practical  reason,  or  condolence,  te 
now  shown  by  Bain  and  Darwin  to  be  simply  the  product  of  dr- 
cumstances  and  heredity,  Comte  has  demonstrated  that  we  cannot 
discover  either  firet  or  final  causes — the  two  dark  caves  from  which 
all  religions  have  issued,  like  wild  beasts,  smd  into  which  they 
retreat  when  pureued  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  admitted  that^  on  the 
principle  (which,  however,  has  no  evidence  in  its  favor)  of  eauaa* 
tion  being  universal,  there  may  be  some  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  then  he  proves  that  this  God  cannot 
be  an  omnipotent  God,  otherwise  he  would  prevent  the  eviL  D«r- 
win  has  plucked  from  man^s  brow  his  claim  that  he  was  specially 
created  by  God  and  in  God's  image,  and  has  demonstrated  Mi 
derivation  from  the  ascidian  through  the  catarrhhie  monkey* 
Huxley,  the  great  physiologiBt,  has  satisfied  naturalists  that  man 
does  not  differ  so  much  from  the  lower  animalfl  as  they  do  from 
one  another,  or  as  one  portion  of  mankind  differs  from  another, 
and  has  found  a  physical  basis  of  mind,  in  which  latter  point  he 
Baa  been  followed  by  Lewes*  Last  of  all,  there  has  risen  up  in 
these  times  the  highest  development  of  all  in  one  who  com- 
binee  in  himself  Locke,  with  his  experience,  and  Kant,  with 
his  forms,  and  has  explained  all  physical  Nature  by  the  persiit- 
enee  of  force,  and  all  life  and  mind  by  the  interaction  of  inter- 
nal and  external  relations,  I  need  not  say  that  I  refer  to  Herbert 
Spencer. 

But  there  is  a  second  truth  admitted  with  nearly  equal  una- 
nimity — indeed,  by  all  but  a  few  conceited  youths  who  have  lately 
been  talking  very  loudly.  It  is  that  man  has  religious  instincts — v^ 
in  short,  a  religious  animal,  and  must  have  some  sort  of  worship* 
Hume  used  to  go  at  times  to  church  in  Scotland,  and  labored  to 
make  the  moderate  ministers  there,  corresponding  to  t^  ^'  :ta- 
rian  ministers  hero,  adopt  a  rational  religion.     Kant.  .jl* 

lectual  Samson,  who  brought  down  the  temple  upon  othcre,  but 
also  on  himself,  left  us  no  God  speculatively,  but  then  he  called 
in  the  practical  reaM>n,  witli  its  corollaries,  a  conscience,  a  dij  of 
jndgmunt,  an  immortality,  and  a  God,  and  thus  restored  what  ho 
had  taken  away.     We  have  all  seen  "  Deo  ertodt  VdUtiim  "  on 
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pie  at  Fernej',  ^vhere  nob<xly  worshipB,  plainly  because 
is  beyond  deism,  but  lias  not  yet  reached  the  tme  reli- 
giaiL  BoOBsean  is  full  of  pious  sentiment,  and  has  pronounced 
the  mo^t  beautiful  eulogium  ever  uttered  on  Jesus  of  Nassareth, 
dedaring  that^  while  Soerdtes  died  as  a  man,  Jesus  died  as  a  god. 
Comte  had  no  god,  but  he  had  a  Grand  Mre  in  collective  human- 
ity, and  he  had  a  priesthood  and  nine  sacraments,  and  enjoined 
public  honors  to  be  paid  to  hia  deity,  allowing  no  liberty  of  con- 
sdenoe  or  of  education  to  any  one.  Huxley,  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  in  London,  insists  that  the  Bible  be  introduced  into 
mr&rj  school,  as  knowing  that  Bcienco  does  not  tend  to  make  men 
\vd^  juid  that  the  Bible,  though  full  of  error,  is  the  only  book 
itt*  '  "  rm  the  character  of  the  young.  Tyndall  is  exceed- 
[iii^'i_  tiant  at  those  who  would  cliarge  him  with  doing  away 

ith  religion.     ^  No  atheistic  reasoning,"  he  says,  **  can^  I  hold, 
[idisk>dgo  religion  from   the  heart  of  man.     Logic  cannot  de- 
^|irivB  US  of  life,  and  religion  is  life  to  the  religious.     As  an 
experience  of  consciousness,  it  is  perfectly  beyond  the  assaults 
^of  logic"  Herbert  Spencer  has  allotted  a  very  spacious  region 
God  Mid   to  religion,  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  and 
unendi^  the  Athenians  for  erecting  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
Ood. 

It  16  a  very  interesting  circimistance  that  there  are  Uttlo 
ip^  of  ailvanced,  truth-loving  men  and  women,  who  meet  for 
on  the  Soodays  in  London,  and  in  New  York,  Chi- 
tnd  other  enlightened  cities.  I  have  at  times  attende<l 
idr  ntcetings.  At  one  of  them,  which  I  remember  paiticu- 
ly,  we  had  a  very  burning  address  from  a  man  of  genius,  w!io 
itartcd  as  a  Scotch  Calvinist,  and  run  through  all  modem 
farmA  of  faith,  and  now  believes  in  the  ErERK^rriEs,  of  whom,  or 
'»f  wUch,  he  discoursed  in  a  glow  surpassing  that  of  the  set- 
lODf  aim.  lie  had  evidently  taken  his  faith  and  his  language 
[rotii  Tlioniaa  Carlyle,  who  ib  one  of  the  prophets  of  our  own, 
lievcB  in  Force  as  a  god,  and  gives  him  or  it  eufficient 
o,  and  ever  flares  up  into  the  **  immensities^''  and  the 
reahtiefi/*  and  the  ''  moralities,'*  as  does  also  our  o>vn  Emerson, 
[iCctum,  after  showing  that  Jesus  was  tempted  by  the  neces- 
of  upholding  \m  mift^ion  into  imp<)sture  at  the  grave  of  Laz- 
ants,  t«JU  xm  in  the  very  strongest  language  that  he  has  not  cast 
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aside  religion,  but  beUeves  in  an  "  eternal  religion."  In  short, 
the  great  men  who  have  risen  like  mountains  in  our  world  have 
all  been  profoundly  religiouB;  thus,  to  name  some  of  them  io 
their  historical  order :  Socratee,  Plato,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  iJaoon, 
Descarte*;,  Newton,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz ;  and,  in  thia  la«t  ago,  Her- 
Bchel,  Farad aj,  Mayer,  and  Henry, 

Both  these  truths  have  been  established  by  a  large  inductioi^ 
going  ajB  far  back  as  history  and  archaeology  can  carry  U5.  In 
reaching  them  there  have,  in  the  struggles  for  existence,  been 
fearful  conflicts  between  Science  and  lieligion,  of  which  Dr. 
Draper  and  President  White  have  been  the  Iiistorians,  altogeiltcr 
on  our  side.  There  have  even  been  internal  feuds  in  each  of  tlie 
hostile  camps,  both  on  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  (so  cliarged) 
eides.  This  we  might  expect,  for  the  whole  of  cosmical  action  is 
carried  on  by  the  repulsions  as  weU  as  attractions  of  muleculeSi 
and  human  history  has  to  speak  as  much  of  war  as  of  peace.  Re- 
Ugions  have  had  their  dissensions,  and  so  have  poeiti^-ists.  Prof. 
Huxley  has  once  and  again  used  very  irreverent  language  in 
speaking  of  our  great  system-builder,  M.  Comte,  Replying  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Tork,  he  says  : 

'^  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most  reverend  prolate  might  din* 
lecticaUy  hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modem  Agag,  and  I  should 
not  attempt  to  stay  hia  hand.  In  bo  far  as  my  fttndy  of  what  spe- 
cially character! xes  the  Positive  Philosophy  has  led  me,  I  fir  ^  *  -n 
littk*  or  nothing  of  any  acientiiic  value,  and  a  great  deal  v  -  iv% 

thoroughly  antogonietio  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  anything 
in  nltraniontane  Catholicism.  In  fact,  M.  Comte*a  philosophy  tn 
practice  might  be  compendiously  described  as  Catholicism  mtntft 
Christianity." 

But  a  far  more  painful  attack  has  been  made  within  the  lo^ 
few  months  on  one  of  our  very  greatest  men,  who  has  for  vcarB 
past  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  logicians— in 
fact,  the  special  philosopher  of  his  age.  Prof.  Jevons  is  so  pm* 
sumptuous  as  to  speak  thus  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill : 

**For  about  twenty  years  past  I  have  been  a  more  or  \m 
iiant  atudt  tit  of  his  books ;  during  the  last  fortrt«cn  yearn  I  have 
been  compelled,  by  the  traditional  reqnir  f  the  Unr  f 

London^  to  make  thme  work^i  at  hast   [  y  my  text  m 
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Some  ten  yean  of  study  passed  before  I  began  to  detect 
f  laidamental  tmsoundness.  ...  I  will  no  longer  consent  to  live 
flileiitly  nniier  the  incubus  of  bad  logic  and  bad  phUoeophy  whicb 
imra  works  have  laid  upon  us.  .  .  ,  If  to  all  hia  other  qualities  bad 
hmSBk  happily  added  logical  accurateness,  his  writings  would  indeed 
have  been  a  source  of  light  for  generations  to  come.  But  in  one  way 
or  other  Htll^s  intellect  was  wrecked.  The  cause  of  injury  may  have 
been  the  ruthless  training  which  Ms  father  imposed  upon  him  in 
tender  years  j  it  may  have  been  Mill's  own  life-long  attempt  to 
reconcile  a  false  empirical  pliilosophy  with  conflicting  truth.  But, 
however  it  arose,  MilVs  mind  was  essentially  iUogical.  ...  I  under- 
take to  show  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  more  important  and 
peculiar  doctrines  which  he  has  not  himself  amply  refuted,*' 

I  might  quote  pages  of  similar  opprobnous  language.  There 
be  some  truth  in  it  as  applied  to  Mill*8  formal  logic,  in  which 

has  never  been  regarded  as  an  adept  But  be  makes  an 
eqinaUy  strong  attack  on  his  inductive  logic,  which  has  commonly 
been  regarded  as  perfect.  He  describes  ^^  Mill^s  mind  as  essen- 
tially Ological ; "  he  speaks  of  "  the  perversity  of  his  intellect  ;*' 
dediirea  that  '*  the  philosopby  of  the  Millg,  both  father  and  son, 
is  a  £iIiO  one ; ''  and  says  of  a  certain  paragraph  that  ^^  it  is  likely 
to  produce  intdlectual  vertigo  in  the  steadiest  thinker.'^  He  dis- 
paiages  HiU^s  famous  canons  of  induction,  and  affirms  that  he 
confounds  both  causation  and  induction.  But  all  this  dogmatism 
win  iM>t  prevent  Mr,  Mill  from  surviving.  Men  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  Jevons's  attempt  to  make  logic  mathematical  is  an  en- 
tire failure.  It  is  not  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  judgment 
**  tnati  diesi^'  to  put  it  in  the  form  "  man  =  some  dying  creatures  " 
It  is  dear  to  me  that,  in  the  struggle  for  e^dstence,  Mills  will  long 
itUve  Jcvons. 

As  man  must  have  a  religion,  and  the  old  religions  are  sick, 
lying,  or  dead,  so  we  must  have  a  new-bom  religion.  We  cannot 
the  orderly  but  slow  processes  of  Nature.  A  premature 
must  produce  a  weakly  child.  Emerson  says  truly,  in  the 
laat  number  of  this  Revicw,  ^  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  forms 
the  religious  feeling  will  take."  So  we  are  not  able  to  describe 
fully  what  the  new  religion  already  in  the  womb  is  to  be«  But 
wc  can  eonfidently  affirm  that  it  must  obey  certain  conditions, 
and  ttn  specify  some  of  the  negative  ones. 
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1.  It  cannot  have  a  God  Mrmg  and  personal  Tbifl  would 
be  pure,  or  rather  very  impure,  anthropomorphism.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  the 
popniar  apprehension^  man  is  supposed  to  be  formed  aftor  the 
image  of  God ;  but  the  tnith  is,  man  haa  formed  his  g«d  after 
hifi  own  image,  qnite  as  much  so  as  when  the  old  idolaters  cut 
down  a  tree- and  made  a  man-god  figure  out  of  it  Tlie  old  Greek 
philosopher  Xenophanes  satirically  remarked  that  the  Tbradans 
gave  blue  eyes  and  the  Ethiopians  snub  noses  to  their  gods  j  so 
the  Christians  make  their  god  hate  what  they  hute,  and  denounoe 
as  sin  and  send  all  to  hell  who  do  not  believe  as  they  do.  There 
can  be  no  objections  with  Spencer  to  call  the  Unknown  by  the 
name  of  God^  but  then  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  having  proper- 
ties that  can  be  named,  or  even  thought  of > — ^the  lofty  NeophUo- 
nists  of  Alexandria  were  right  in  making  their  god  so  high  and 
pure  that  no  predication  could  be  made  regarding  him. 

3.  It  cannot  insist  on  a  personal  immortality  to  the  boqL 
This  would  be  bringing  an  Egyptian  munmiy  of  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs  into  a  modem  drawing-room.  True,  every  object 
known  is  not  only  inunortaly  but  eternal,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  force  shows ;  and  has  exieted  in  all  past  time, 
and  shall  exist  forever — if  there  be  a  forever.  But  the  individ- 
nal  soul  is  the  product  of  the  brain,  and,  when  the  brain  is  de- 
composed, the  soul  must  dissolve  with  it  into  its  materia]  ele> 
ments ;  and  is  really  so  insigniiicant  that  it  is  not  transmuted  into 
any  other  force,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  soul  of  Shakespeaie, 
or  of  Kcwton^  when  they  died,  added  any  weighable  poweiB  to 
the  dust  to  which  they  returned. 

3.  There  must  be  no  terrors  drawn  from  a  day  of  judg- 
ment. These  may  frighten  children,  and  men  and  women  weak 
as  children,  bnt  highly-developed  men  are  beyond  them,  and  look 
down  with  pity,  not  unmixed  with  contempt,  on  those  who  aie 
swayed  by  them.  True,  there  is  a  judgment  set  up  in  our  worM 
^-one  which  pronounces  terrible  sentences  that  caimot  be  re- 
versecL  It  is  the  struggle  for  cxi&tence,  in  which  those  not  suited 
to  the  environment — ^the  we^,  the  de^,  the  blind,  the  decrepit, 
the  negn)Os,  the  Indians — as  being  useleBS,  must  perish ;  and  the 
strong',  the  healthy,  the  bold,  cspociidly  evolutionists^  will 
and  advance  the  civiliTation  of  the  world. 
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4.  There   can  be  no  gbostly  sanctions  or  motives  derived 
^m  a  supernatural  power,  or  a  world  to  come.    The  thinking 

portian  of  mankind  have  never  been  mneh  swayed  by  considera- 
tions diawn  from  these  regions  above  or  below  our  ken.  Any 
ftttempt  to  enforce  them  in  this  advanced  age  will  be  resisted  by 
every  man  of  independence* 

5.  Everything  beyond  what  can  be  eeen  mnst  be  represented 
nnknown  and  nnlmowable.     The  HebrewB  were  right  in  say- 

tliat  donds  and  darkness  cover  the  face  of  God^s  throne,  and 
a  mystery  fitted  to  awe  us ;  and  in  that  region,  as  in  the 
groves^  religion  may  be  allowed  to  dweU. 
]g  vmstly  more  diflBcnlt^  beforehand,  to  tell  positively  what 
"new  religion  is  to  be.  StiU  the  prophets  of  our  ov^ti,  and  the 
priasts  who  have  charge  of  it,  have  given  us  certain  character- 
istaes*  Mr.  Mill  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  worship  set  up 
Comte,  though  he  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  it :  **  Private  adora- 
►n  is  to  be  addressed  to  collective  Humanity  in  the  persons  of 
rorthy  individual  representatives,  who  may  be  either  living  or 
but  must  in  all  cases  be  women  \  for  women^  being  the  a&ae 
tU^  represent  the  best  attribute  of  humanity  that  ought  to 
Rjgnlito  aU  human  life,  nor  can  hnmiuiity  possibly  be  represented 
any  fonn  but  of  a  w^onian.  The  objects  of  private  adoration 
tbe  mother,  the  life,  the  daughter,  representing  severally  the 
the  present,  and  tlie  future,  and  calling  into  active  exercise 
^tbe  tiirea  social  sentiments — veneration,  attachment,  and  kind- 
nem*  We  are  to  regard  them,  whether  dead  or  alive,  as  our  guar- 
diaii  aagels,  les  vmks  angm  gardienB,  K  the  last  have  never 
or  if  in  the  particular  case  any  of  the  three  types  is  too 
for  the  office  assigned  it,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by 
ler  type  of  womanly  excellence,  even  by  one  merely 
All  who  have  benefited  the  race  are  to  be  the 
IHi  Jfinorei  of  this  theology :  and  days  might  be  set  apart 
DemocntujA  and  his  hUjixib  which  made  the  world ;  and  to 
ins  who  expelled  all  superstitious  fears ;  and  Hobbes  who 
Ived  all  our  ideas  from  sensation ;  not  omitting  Corate  him- 
^If,  who  rid  us  of  first  and  final  cause.  I  do  fear,  however, 
\i  thi«  n*ligion  will  not  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence* 
of  Cocnte'd  foUowere  speak  of  it  as  an  evidence  of  kU 
lonaejr. 
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But  tliere  mtist,  I  gnppoee,  be  a  worship  of  some  kind,  w< 
it  only  to  accommodato  the  religion  to  human  nature,  which 
wifihes  to  have  an  outlet  to,  and  expression  of,  its  feelings.  But 
thiB  worship,  as  Huxley  has  profoundly  remarked,  must  be 
**  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort."  Worship  has,  in  fact,  ne^er  had 
much  influence  on  the  life  of  tlie  worshiper.  Borrow  tells  of 
the  gypsy  mother  who  said  to  her  child,  "You  may  go  and 
steal,  now  that  you  have  eaid  your  prayers,"  Eeligious  emotion 
is  an  ebulHtion  which  wastes  the  eneigy  without  doing  much 
good.  But  this  worship  of  the  *'  silent  sort  '*  may  have  a  Quiet 
influence  without  anybody  seeing  it. 

With  Humanity  as  its  god,  the  religion  must  have  an  immor- 
tality, after  which  all  are  striving.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  most  spirit- 
ing of  our  later  prophets,  has  been  lately  developed  to  tell 
us  what  it  is  to  be.  It  is  not  to  be  a  personal  immortality,  but 
it  is  to  be  a  continued  life  in  a  man^s  works.  Tlius  Homer 
lives  in  the  **  Hiad."  In  like  manner  the  orator  lives  in  the 
words  he  has  uttered  ;  and  the  actor  in  the  parts  he  has  played ; 
and  the  singer  in  the  tunes  he  has  sung ;  and  the  trumpeter  in 
the  vibrations  he  has  started ;  and  the  ploughman  in  the  earth  he 
has  turned  up ;  and  the  fisherman  in  the  fish  he  has  caught ;  and 
the  butcher  in  the  cattle  he  has  killed :  and  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
poethumous  influence-theory  in  the  "  Symposium  "  of  the  JTin*- 
teenUi  CkrUury.  This  leads  me  to  remark  how  happy  a  thing 
it  is  that  we  have  two  such  oi^gans  as  the  Contemporary  Seeieto 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  give  the  prophets  of  the  new  re- 
ligion an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  respectable  people.  1 
find  that  the  old  lady,  the  Quarterly^  always  **fio  dastardly,'^ 
complains  of  this.  We  are  the  more  dependent  on  thes%  two 
young  organs  since  the  old  fires  of  the  Westminster  lif  '  '  iv© 
burned  themselves  out,  and  left,  like  the  volcanoes  in  i  tu 

only  extinct  craters. 

Along  with  this  belief  there  might  h^f^tes  and  feetivab  to 
rival  the  grand  Catholic  ceremonies.  There  would  be  some  klad 
of  Sabbath,  but  removed  as  far  os  possible  from  the  Jewish  and  the 
Puritan ;  and  to  distinguish  it  it  might  be  called  Sunday,  that  is 
tlie  sun's  day,  and  we  might  have  it  like  the  French  Revolution* 
ists,  once  in  ten  days,  instead  of  scven«  On  these  occasions  there 
would  be  lectures  of  the  true  American  type,  developing  the  tbeorf 
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of  devdopment,  evohnng  man  from  the  bnitc,  and  showiBg  that 
he  nuty  rise  higher  than  he  has  ever  yet  done,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  never  incapable  of  maiTiage.  There  might  be  hymns  in 
honor  of  tiie  great  mother  Nature,  more  worthy  to  be  revered 
than  the  Vii^in,  With  this  there  might  be  idols  representing  in 
gyrabol  the  great  world-powers,  such  us  Evolution,  Persistence 
of  Force,  Heredity,  Panzoism^  and  Phyeiologic^il  Units.  Around 
the  places  of  worship  there  might  be  groves  like  thoee  dedicated 
old  time  to  Baal,  the  powerful  fire-god*  There  would  be  as- 
iblies  of  males  and  females  ^vith  Bacchantic  dances,  where 
time  would  be  delightfully  spent,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
would  bo  pleasant — vagtly  more  so  than  the  dreary  hours  spent  in 
onr  prefiujilng  and  praying  conventicles.  It  will  take  time  to 
create  the  fitting  eentiraent ;  but  time  is  an  eeeential  condition  of 
all  natural  evolution,  and  we  can  give  the  new  religion  ten  thou- 
ianil  years  to  develop.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  all  other 
rdigiofifi  would  disappear  and  this  alone  would  remain,  till  it  gave 
birth  to  Boraething  still  higher:  not  more  heavenly — that  is, 
ideal;  but  more  earthly — ^that  is,  real  and  practical 

Bnt  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty  which  we  must 
meet  if  we  can.  Man,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  religious  instincts 
which  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  by  the  terrible  strugglea  for  eriBt^ 
eiiee.  Whence  come  they  t  How  is  it  that  they  cannot  be  eradi- 
cate I  We  evolutionists  tell  religious  men  (so  called)  that  they 
may  give  up  their  fears,  for  religion  ha^  it«  seat  so  deep  in  the  soul 
that  it  cannot  be  dislodged*  But  our  prophets  assure  us  that  the 
Immaii  soul  is  developed  from  the  higher  animals,  and  these  from 
the  lower,  and  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  underneath  the  whole. 
Bow  or  when  have  these  indestructible  instincts  come  in  ?  If 
ihey  have  come  in  from  without^  we  have  here  a  very  marked 
phmotnenon  of  which  the  evolution  hypotheses  can  make  nothing, 
and  which,  our  pietists  will  say,  implies  a  supernatural  power. 
But,  if  we  are  to  bring  in  one  thing  independent  of  development, 
why  not  more  f  Why  not  free-will,  with  Dr.  Carpenter?  Why 
not  reason  and  intelligence,  with  the  metaphysicians — ^until  we 
overwhelm  the  whole  glorious  theory,  evidently  seen  to  be  insuf- 
fldenl  F  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  merely  a  natural  prod- 
BCC  then  it  should  disappear  in  the  struggle  for  existence  Uke 
Other  iUpentitioEUi.    Already  there  are  signs  of  its  b^inning  to 
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yaniBh  in  this  nineteenth  eentnry  of  the  present  religion,  and  it 
mnfit  evidently  all  be  gone  before  the  nineteen-hundredth  centniy. 
I  fear  that  this  contradiction  must  for  the  present  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  antinomies  of  Kant  which  have  undermined  all 
rational  cosmology.  But  then  Hegel  has  shown  that  all  truth 
is  contradictory,  and  there  will  cast  up  a  synthesis  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  in  the  analysis. 

This  new  religion  must  come.  The  conditions  are  ready. 
Just  as  life  appeared  when  inanimate  matter  was  ready  for  it,  and 
eensation  came  and  consciousness  came  when  the  nerves  were 
woven^  and  intelligence  came  when  the  brain  was  fashioned  for 
it :  and  as  Abraham  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  to 
publish  the  unity  of  God ;  and  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  at  Naza- 
reth, came  to  preach  altniism  under  the  name  of  love;  and  as 
Luther  started  up^  like  the  cock^rowing  that  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Peter,  to  bring  the  Church  to  see  its  errors — so  the  new  faith 
has  now  to  come  forth,  sus  the  sim  does  at  his  appointed  time. 
Tlie  world  is  ready  to  receive  it ;  and  as  paganism  gave  way  be- 
fore Christianity,  and  the  superstitions  of  Eomanigm  fled  l>efore 
the  reading  of  die  Bible,  and  aa  rationalism  has  undermined  evan- 
gelism, with  its  faith  in  bloody  so  a  new  priest  must  come  with 
his  rod  to  swallow  all  the  rods  of  the  magicians.  It  muBt  all 
come  by  development.  A  virgin  must  once  more  bring  forth  a 
child  ;  and,  that  this  can  be  done,  is  illustrated  by  the  new  eetab^n 
lished  doctrine  of  partheno-genesis.  A  variety  will  become  900^^^ 
tied  into  an  unchangeable  species^  and  will  continue  for  ages,  till 
it  is  Buj^erscded  by  something  else,  fitted  to  fight  under  the  ne^ 
conditions.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shali  be.''  There 
have  been  anticipations,  however,  and  the  leapings  of  the  babe 
in  the  womb.  But  there  must  be  a  time  longer  of  struggle  for 
existence,  till  the  strongest  assert  its  might  (which  of  course  i* 
right) — as  we  see  among  cattle  in  the  field,  the  stronger  cow  fight- 
ing till  rfio  getB  her  preeminence  allowed.  Bational  theology  has 
done  good  by  its  assaults  on  Scripture ;  but  then  it  profeeaed  to 
accept  so  much  of  Scripture  as  is  rational — as  if  any  of  It  weire 
rational.  Pure  deism  lias  always  been  felt  to  be  chill  as  di 
and  now  Its  fftipposed  prciofs,  and  indeed  all  rational  theol 
hare  been  undennined  by  Htmie,  Kant,  and  Mill,     Fnitariam'am 

in  order  to  burial,  and  of  the  dead  I 
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desixe  ta  speak  ml  nm  hanumy  especially  aa  Unitarianigm  has 
na  longer  wtxj  power  over  young  men,  while  it  haa  helped  to  de- 
Tckip  the  present  crisis*  Mormonisin,  the  only  new  religion 
which  has  sprong  np  in  our  rather  baiTen  age,  is  very  coarse  and 
gtom,  and  is  a  warning  to  us  of  what  an  iinscientilic  faith  may  be- 
OOEae.  I  fear  that  the  butterfly,  when  it  appears,  may  have  some- 
what of  the  slime  of  the  grub  from  which  it  has  been  developed. 
AH  tluB  shows  the  greater  need  of  a  new  faith  founded  on  the 
ktoet  natural  knowledge* 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  belief  to  come,  and  that 
ipeedily.    K  not  soon  forthcoming,  there  is  a  risk  that  our  young 
folks  rush  into  forbidden  ground.     We  are  at  present  in  a  transi- 
tiaii  state,  which  is  a  critical  state ;  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
crashed  in  a  collision  between  two  trains,  one  of  which  has  come 
er  before  it  has  started.     Our  eons  claim  that  in 
their  rights  they  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  advance 
beyond  their  fathers  as  their  fathers  did  beyond  their  sires.    En- 
eoonged^  as  they  allege,  by  our  example,  they  are  waxing  bold, 
ot  Ce  say  petnlant.     They  laugh  at  the  worship  instituted  by 
and  will  not  attend  our  select  conferences.     They  have 
t  awe,  and  no  dread  whatever  in  regard  to  the  unknown 
icer ;  if  it  can  never  be  known,  why  should  they  either 
rem  or  fear  it  ?    Nay,  they  maintain  philosophically  that  the 
jfhenommwn  does  not  logically  imply  a  twumenon^  and  so  they 
carried  back  to  the  old  Hume  positions  of  there  being  noth- 
but  appearances  without  a  thing  appearing,  and  affirm  that 
lKWiM^7k>n.  is  a  remainder  of  an  old,  .-;  '  'i*us  philosophy, 

;lmiii|^t  in  awkwardly  by  Kant,  and  b  I   by  Hamilton, 

ICiniel,  and  Spencer,  to  save  them  from  blank  skepticism,  and 
wm  ready  to  disappear  like  mist  before  the  Ugbt  of  the  rising 
I  iky.  They  seem  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  appearances,  and  to  care 
^hiotbing  about  the  unknown  thing.  Darwin  waa  religious  enough 
^Vlo  oall  in  three  or  four  germs  created  by  God ;  but  TjiidiUl  insists 
^Ptbai  anthropomorphism,  which  is  to  be  so  avoided, ''  is  as  firmly 
I  MKMdated  witli  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as  of  a  multitude ; " 
and  Huxley  has  started  a  pregnant  hypothesis  of  a  supposed  early 
itago  of  the  star-dust,  when  it  produced  germs  which  it  cannot 
now  do,  Huxley  and  Tyndall  htill  res^jlutely  oppose  spontaneous 
generatioo ;  but  Bastian  comoa  after,  and  gets  bacteria  out  of  liquid 
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substances  in  which  all  the  gerais  liave  been  killed  by  heat 
like  Sir  John  Herschel  used  to  point  to  the  hnman  eye  aa  giTingf 
evidence  in  its  nnmerons  adaptations  of  design ;  but  the  grent 
physicist  of  our  day,  Helmholtz,  tells  ub  that,  if  an  optician  brouglit 
him  6o  blundering  an  instrument  as  the  eye,  he  would  return  it 
to  him.  Tyndall  thinks  he  can  explain  even  mental  action  by 
matter,  and,  in  his  sweeping  lecture  at  Birmingham,  would  per- 
suade us  that  we  are  respouBible  in  much  the  same  sense  a 
dog ;  that  a  criminal  is  absc»lutcly  necessitated  to  act  as  he 
and  that  we  are  necessitated  to  punish  him  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  oflfense,  as  wo  strike  a  dog  to  prevent  liira  from 
stealing  again.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  this,  but  it  Is 
dangerous  to  publish  it,  as  it  may  tempt  young  men  to  get  a« 
many  of  the  sweets  of  the  bee  as  they  can,  if  only  they  can  ki 
from  being  exposed  to  its  sting. 

Aristotle  maintained  that  *'!N"atare  abhors  a  Tacuum*'*  He 
was  wrong  in  applying  this  to  the  rise  of  water  in  a  tube,  as  wm 
shown  by  TorriceUi,  but  he  uttered  a  profound  tnitli  notwith* 
standing.  The  heart  must  have  something  to  cling  to  beyond  a 
negation,  of  wliich  no  one  can  say  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
meaning.  If  what  is  unknown  could  be  known,  there  might 
80me  hope  and  activity ;  but  it  is  unknowable,  and  so  no  hi 
interest  can  attach  to  it.  My  daughter  when  in  London  went  to^ 
a  Wedeyan  meeting  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  a  Sunday  lecture, 
by  Huxley,  on  another  part ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  alia 
preferred  the  sincere  shouting,  the  amens  and  groans  of  the  Meth- 
odists to  the  worship  of  "  the  silent  sort,'-  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  lieart  or  adoration — except  in  the  oigan.  A  bright  young 
lady,  after  listening  for  six  weeks  to  lectures  on  "  Humanity^' 
dedared  that  she  would  rather  worship  the  Virgin,  who 
to  have  a  loving  heart,  and  whom  she  identified  with  the 
ues  of  her  in  It«dy.  Some  of  my  lady  friends  have  told  mi 
that  when  crossed  in  love  they  would  prefer  a  nunnery  to 
Owen  phalanstery  or  a  communist  settlement  at  Oneidk  But 
our  greatest  anxiety  is  abont  the  young  m^n^  our  Bonn,  who, 
of  course,  have  been  brought  up  without  a  Bible,  and  M*itlir»nt 
prayer,  publio  or  private,  and  whose  reading  is  in  phyKi<-i 
male  and  female,  and  in  books  we  have  not  been  able  to  keei 
from  them ;  and  who  go  to  theatres,  which  we  freely  allowj 
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tiey  are  8chc»ols  of  virtue,  and  see  the  sort  of  company  in  the 
gullery  and  the  boxes^  and  go  home  with  some  of  tbem  simply 
to  kiu>w  more  of  them.  We  honestly  tell  them  to  be  honeet, 
and  obh'gin^,  and  chaste — always  according  to  our  ideas,  which 
are  surely  liberal  enough.  But  they  puzzle  us  with  questions 
which  we  have  difficulty  enough  in  answering  Batisfactorily  to 
tliem  in  their  present  unsettled  temper.  If  Comte  loved  ador- 
VBf^j  another  woman  than  his  wife,  **why,"  they  say,  "may 
not  we  do  the  same  ?  If  Mr.  Mill  constantly  associated  in  the 
teaidereat  manner  with  the  druggist's  wife  in  the  absence  of 
her  iiQsband,  why  may  not  we  have  tlie  like  privilege  F*  They 
mnind  us  that  these  illustrious  men  have  been  teaching  us  that 
tbere  mnet  be  a  new  relation  between  the  sexes  established,  and 
have  left  it  very  doubtful  what  it  should  be,  and  our  youths  think 
thej  may  experiment  on  the  subject  They  remind  us  that  Brad- 
Im^  and  his  lady  afisociate  have  been  quoting  the  authority  of  Mr, 
ICiU  for  tlieir  books  condemned  by  the  law-courts.  We  used  to 
<dailii  that  we  freetiiinkers  of  this  age  were  moral  compared  with 
tbe  infidels  of  the  days  of  Tom  Paine ;  I  fear  that  we  can  no  longer 
make  this  boast  It  is  alleged  that  in  circles  affected  with  our 
Yivm  directly,  and  more  frequently  indirectly,  there  is  a  loose 
eoiia  which  dlowa  those  who  yield  to  animal  affection  to  justify 
themfielves  by  an  appeal  to  the  now  established  doctrine  of 
Imman  \-  'e  and  descent  —  as,  in  the   declining  days  of 

Rome,  li  IS  men  and  women  fortified  themselves  by  the 

pliilosophy  of  Epicurus;  and  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV*  of 
France,  by  the  science  and  example  of  the  encyclopedists. 
The  origin  of  man  certainly  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  ar- 
gmneiita  for  monogamy  or  against  temporary  concubinage,  our 
among  the  monkeys  knowing  no  reatrictions  in  these 


We  do  tell  these  youths  to  be  moral.  But  they  hint  that 
moimlltjf  in  the  vulgar  sense,  has  been  undermined.  TTe  do  not 
nMrtM  to  them  any  ap{)ealB  drawn  from  the  divine  existence  and 
a  judgment-day ;  if  we  did  so,  they  would  laugh  in  our  faoea. 
SoBit  of    '  re  bold  enough  to  tell  ua  that,  the  sanction  being 

gaiie»  th<  ^  gone  with  it,  or,  at  least,  ia  not  to  be  considered 

a«  unbending,  but  may  fit  itself  to  conditions  and  environments. 
We  do  it  times  appeal  to  the  consdenee.    Bat  they  remind  us 
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that  Prof,  Bain  has  shawn  ns  that  the  conscience  ia  simply 
product  of  circninstances,  founded  on  man's  capacity  for  pleacure 
and  pain ;  and  the  verified  hjrpotheeis  of  the  evolutionigt  ig,  that 
it  has  been  built  up,  in  ten  milliorifl  of  years,  from  the  primitive 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  felt  by  our  aficidian  forofathcPR, 
Having  examined  the  title,  and  exposed  its  invalidity,  tliey  deny 
the  right  of  this  pretended  despot  to  rule  over  us.  TyndaU  ac* 
knowledges  that  there  is  a  religious  instinct ;  but  then  he  hius  also 
detected  \\a  origin  among  material  atoms,  and  our  youth  doubt 
whether  it  can  claim  any  anthoritj. 

We  speak  of  the  beauty  of  "  altruism  " — eo  much  more  aig- 
nificant  a  phrase  than  "  love,"  which  the  Bible  uses.  Onr  yonths 
answer,  first  self  and  then  another,  and  ask,  now  that  conscience  is 
>ne,  what  claun  altruiam  has  on  them.  '^  Let  the  another/*  ettch 
says,  *'  look  after  himself,  and  I  will  look  after  myself,  and  oblige 
Mm  when  it  suits  me."  But  we  urge  upon  them  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good.  They  answer  that  this  is 
not  so  very  obvious,  and  that  tliey  are  so  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent pursuit,  and  so  fascinated  with  an  engaging  aifection,  that 
they  are  willing  to  risk  all  earthly  consequences^  and  they  reoiind 
ns  that  we  need  not  fear  any  consequences  in  the  world  to  come. 
All  this  can  no  doubt  be  answered,  but  not  very  satisfactorily,  I 
fear,  till  we  get  the  new  "  kingdom ;"  not,  indeed,  of  "  God,"  or 
**  heaven,"  but  of  the  '^  earth,"  in  the  highly-developed  state 
which  it  has  reached  in  this  quaternary  era  of  its  history.  But, 
when  the  new  religion  comes,  it  ^vill  collect  around  it  a  faith  and 
attractive  associations;  and  it  will  generate  an  artistic  worship 
full  of  glow ;  and  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  and  wometi  will 
be  drawn  toward  it,  and  we  shall  have  a  joyous  religion^  with  % 
free  and  generous  morality,  rejecting  all  asceticism,  and  attraeling 
by  its  own  charms. 

Multitudes  are  looking  and  longing  for  the  new  religion,  and 
the  longing  will  bring  it — just  as  was  shown  by  the  great  nalnnl* 
ist,  Lamarck,  the  longing  of  the  animal  brought  it  fins  to  swim  m 
the  sea,  and  wings  to  fly  in  the  heavens.  Some,  I  know,  in  thii 
state  of  transition,  are  intemiiely  and  overwhelmingly  anxioniB. 
They  have  loet  their  old  faith,  and  the  new  one  has  not  yet 
come.  Strauss,  in  some  of  hi-  *  ^  editions,  used  ta  uy  that 
it  was  not  the  truth,  but  the  Im  .,^   ^at  is  powerful  afi  a  motive  5 
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tLo  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  the  belief  in  it.  But,  it  being 
DOW  known  that  there  is  no  religious  truth,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  Pesurrection,  the  faith  haa  died  for  want  of  its  needful 
nourishment  The  heart  is  empty,  and  aching  and  crying  for 
food — AS  the  man  dying  of  hunger  does  ;  and  for  water — as  the 
num  dying  of  thirst  does.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  terrible 
ccnfli  '  *  *lie  souls  of  some  of  our  young  men.  There  are  dis- 
treeti'  >  also,  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  our  young  women 

who  love  their  brothers  and  their  lovers,  and  would  like  to  fol- 
low tliem^  but  are  afraid  to  do  so,  and  have  to  use  like  language 
with  the  wife  of  James  Mill,  when  she  said  of  her  husband  in  his 
later  life,  "  He  says  things  that  frighten  me."  Our  youths  re- 
member the  grave  counsels  of  their  fathers  ever  appealing  to 
heeven,  and  the  prayers  of  their  mothers  committing  them  with 
uplifted  hands  to  God.  They  cannot  forget  that  they  used 
themielvas  to  pray,  and  found  comfort  under  bereavement  when 
lliey  eoidd  thus  unbosom  themselves,  in  the  belief  that  there  was 
m  eje  watching  over  them  and  a  heart  pitying  them.  They 
have  e  solenm  memory  of  the  parting  with  fathers  and  mothers 
and  oeters,  who  assured  those  left  behind  that  they  were  going  to 
beeTeOt  and  unshed  those  they  loved  to  follow  thera^ — all  of 
wfaidi  tbey  are  now  obliged  to  regard  as  a  delusion.  Some  of  us 
lia(T0  to  look  back  on  these  days  with  a  sigh<  We  have  recorded 
inrtaiioes  of  such  feeling  in  Jouffroy,  when  his  philosophy  de- 
pored  him  of  his  religion ;  and  in  Greg,  when  deism  took  away 
tbe  faitli  of  his  cliildhood. 

But,  10  honeet  men,  we  must  follow  the  Truth — the  difficulty 
betng  to  know  which  path  she  has  taken,  the  darkn^s  being  so 
deniOb  We  cannot  return  to  the  simple  faith  which  we  ha\x  left 
far  behind ;  the  water  cannot  return  and  run  up  the  hill  down 
wUdi  it  has  descended.  In  the  struggle  feelings,  more  bitter 
than  teen,  have  been  wmng  from  the  heart.  The  cry  is  for  the 
tooeh  of  a  vanished  hand,  which  ha^  been  cut  off  and  committed 
to  the  earth,  from  which  it  will  never  rise  again.  There  is  a 
ihriek  heard  more  piercing  than  that  which  comes  from  a  house 
oo  fire,  with  inmates  locked  in ;  than  that  which  comes  from  a 
•hfp  oo  fire,  or  a  lunatic  asylum  in  flames.  It  would  reach  the 
ear  of  God^  were  there  a  god  with  ears  to  hear,  or  a  heart  to  feel 
fee  it.    I  have  been  cursed  by  a  yonng  man,  who  has  fallen  into 
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vice,  and  who  cliarges  me  with  leading  him  from  the  faith  in  a 
Ood  and  Mediator,  in  which  hifl  mother  had  reared  him,  withont 
giving  him  anything  else  in  its  place,  and  who  says  he  ia  disposed 
to  believe  in  a  God — ^which  is  as  certain  as  that  every  effect  has  a 
canse — but  does  not  now  know  the  way  in  which  to  approach  him. 
The^  voice  cries  in  broken  accents,  ^^  They  have  taken  away  my 
Ood,  and  my  faith  and  my  hope,  and  I  know  not  where  to  find 
them  I "  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  God  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint, but  I  have  faith  in  the  development  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  past,  and  will  do  more  in  the  future,  that  it  will  fill 
the  void  it  has  created.  ^'  The  children  have  come  to  the  birth," 
and  what  we  need  is  one  to  deliver  them ;  and  I  advertise  for 
such  from  among  our  scientific  doctors  all  over  the  world. 

Ak  EvOLUTTOinST. 


IV. 


A  SENATOR'S  FIDELITY  VINDICATED. 


defeated  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo  to  tlie  United 
recall  of  Mr,  Motley  from  the  mission  to  England, 
tbe  removal  of  Mr.  Sumner  from  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Foragn  Relations,  on  which  he  had  long  served,  the  mpture  of 
Mendly  intercourse  eubeisting  between  him  and  Mr.  Fish,  are 
tik^jr^  both  in  their  public  and  personal  aspects,  to  prove  matters 
of  permanent  interest.  While  many  contributions  have  been 
made  to  Ae  diBcnssion,  the  more  elaborate  are  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Ffah,  October  29,  1877^  printed  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
9ergptf  the  reply  of  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's  literary  executors 
QiroQgfa  the  same  journal,  November  28tli,  and  a  paper  of  Mr. 
J.  O.  Bancroft  Davie,  in  support  of  Mr.  Fish,  dated  January  3, 
^87Sv  %hd  appearing  in  the  Jfeio  York  Herald, 

Various  pereond  have  at  times  had  relations  to  the  contro- 
but  lately  it  has  been  treated  as  one  which  chiefly  con- 
Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Sumner.  Their  respective  claims, 
inrerer,  to  the  public  esteem  are  not  the  pending  question.  Mr. 
Sttnmer,  in  1870,  roBisted,  in  the  Senate,  with  all  his  power,  the 
iimeSAlion  of  San  Domingo  as  fraught  with  evil  to  the  colored 
noOy  and  as  promoted  by  measures  which  violated  international 
law,  while  Mr.  Fish  strenuously  supported  it  in  the  cabinet. 
Whether,  in  this  or  other  measures  on  which  they  may  have  dif- 
fered or  agreed,  one  or  the  other  is  entitled  to  the  higher  rank  as 
a  statesnmn,  is  not  now  in  dispute.  The  issue  is  a  narrower  one, 
snTohring  rfiiefly  the  validity  of  the  reasons  alleged  at  different 
Usam  for  Mr.  Sumner^s  removal,  which  the  public  has  quite 
genernQjr  attributed  largely  to  the  intervention  of  the  President, 
and  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish.  The  discussion  sweeps 
a  wider  field,  but  it  begins  and  ends  at  this  point  of  contention. 
Id  an  interview  with  a  reporter  at  Boston,  October  19, 1S77, 
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Mr,  Fish  stated  that,  "  with  regard  to  the  alleged  negligenee  of 
Mr.  Snniner  while  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, it  wajs  a  fact,  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Senate  records, 
that  drafts  of  treaties  [meaning  treaties],  from  eight  to  eleven  in 
number,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  f^eTcnl 
months,  some  of  them,  as  near  as  Mr.  Fish  could  remember,  for 
more  than  two  years/'  In  reply  to  a  written  request  for  a  list  ol 
the  treaties  referred  to,  he  answered  by  letter,  October  S9tlit 
enumerating  nine — one  each  with  Mexico,  Colombia,  Gnatemi^ 
Nicaragua^  Austria,  Salvador,  and  Greut  Britain,  and  two  with 
Peru^ — as  "  transmitted  to  tlie  Senate  for  its  action,  and  referred 
by  that  body  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  while  Mr. 
Sumner  was  its  chairman,  and  which  remained  unacted  upon 
at  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  such  chairman;"  and  later 
in  the  same  letter  he  referred  to  the  nine  treaties  as  having 
''failed  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  committ^je  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Sumner's  appointment  as  its  chairman  expired.^ 
Ey  note  of  November  7th,  merely  correcting  a  date,  Mr.  Fidi 
appeared  a  third  time  before  the  public.  In  an  interview  held 
at  Garrison's,  November  10th,  with  a  rejjorter  of  the  J!few  York 
Herald^  he  treated  with  ridicule  the  suggestion  ascribed  to  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  "  prepared  and  digeeted  "  tlie 
treaties  referred  to,  which  thus  made  final  action  only  a  fonnali^, 
and  replied,  "  with  a  certain  bland  smile  of  contempt,"  that,  ^  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  pigeon-holed  those  treaties ;  he  would  pay  no 
attention  to  them  whatever."  Again,  by  letter  to  the  Ilerald^  No- 
vember 10th,  evening,  he  supplemented  with  further  statements 
what  he  had  said  to  the  repoiler  in  the  afternoon ;  thus,  in  the 
brief  period  of  three  weeks,  coming  before  the  public  five  ttmoft 
to  make  and  support  charges  against  Mr.  Sumner,  and  each  time 
with  no  appearance  of  being  a  reluctant  witness — certainly  with* 
out  being  governed  by  any  self-imposed  rule  of  silenco  or  rsservis. 
Before  October,  1877,  Mr.  Fish  eeemg  to  have  been,  not  pub* 
licly  but  privately,  making  the  same  chai^  against  Mr.  Sumner. 
In  an  inten^iew  held  early  in  September,  en  route  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  General  Grant  stated  that  he  luid  said  to  Geaiipe 
'WilltiiTu  (Curtis,  at  Long  Branch,  in  1871,  that  **Mr.  Sumner  bad 
not  done  hi^  duty  a^  chmnnan  of  the  committee,  becauBe  he  had 
hampered  the  botdnoss  of  the  State  Department  by  pigeon-hoUng 
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tafttiee  far  months  j "  and  the  ex-President  added :  "  I  told  Mr. 
Onxtifi  that  there  were  nine  or  eleven  treaties  before  the  Senate 
from  the  State  Department  that  had  been  there  several  montha, 
and  had  been  in  Mr,  Sunmer's  hands,  but  had  never  been  laid 
before  the  committee,  I  wrote  from  the  epoti  Long  Branch,  to 
the  Stale  Department,  and  to  my  own  surprise  there  proved  to 
ba  more  tteatieB  than  I  had  said  that  had  been  in  Mr,  Siimner*8 
own  hands  for  a  longer  time  than  I  expected.  .  ,  ,  The  work  of 
that  committee,  when  Mr.  Cameron  took  chai^,  was  in  a  most 
iteplonble  state,  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Sumner's  obstruct! venea©  and 
di^orinegg."  General  Grant  thus  indicated  the  State  Depart- 
meiit  a«  the  source  of  his  information,  and  from  it  he  obtained  a 
formal  list  of  the  **  pigeon-holed  "  treaties.  Mr.  Fish,  as  its  head, 
being  the  only  officer  connected  with  it  who  was  brought  into 
OOoatant  oommimication  with  the  President,  and  having  six  years 
afterward  been  quick  to  support  a  renewal  of  the  charge,  appears 
aa  the  antliorof  the  original  charge  wliich  General  Grant  repeated 
witli  m  much  emphaofl  in  his  interview. 

The  charge  of  suppressing  important  public  bufiiness,  thus  au- 
thorized by  Mr.  Fish,  and  many  times  repeated  by  himself  and 
odseiB  who  relied  on  him  as  authority,  is  assuredly  a  very  grave 
oci€u  It  implied  official  unfaithfulness,  and  even  moral  delinquen- 
cy. Whether  a  statesman,  living  or  dead,  was  able,  wise,  or  far- 
aightod,  U  always  a  fair  question  for  discussion ;  but  the  charge 
of  moral  delinquency,  such  as  Mr.  Fish  originated  and  spread, 
and  that  too  against  one  who  could  no  longer  speak  for  himself, 
cottld  only  be  justified  by  undoubted  evidence.  Stated  so  posi- 
ttfdj  and  in  such  a  quarter,  it  was  likely  to  obtain  general  cre- 
daiicc ;  aiid,  but  for  a  fortunate  suggestion  tiiat  the  Senate  records 
abonld  be  searched  and  made  known,  this  calumny  might  have 
remained  forever  attached  to  an  eminent  Senator. 

On  November  2l8t  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  removed 
ixom  the  Senate  proceedingfi,  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Hoar,  of 
Manaehoietts,  and  Mr.  Fi^h^e  repeated  charge  found  to  l>e  un- 
tna.  Mr.  Sumner'a  chairmanship  ended  March  3,  1871.  It  was 
dm!  ho  rcporte<l  the  Mexican  protocol  (referred  December 
\)  on  January  11,  1S70;  the  Darien  Canal  treaty  with  Co- 
m  (referred  April  1,  1S70)  on  July  13,  1870 ;  two  treaties 
'with  Peru  and  one  each  witli  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  (all  four 
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referred  December  8,  1870)  on  January  12, 1871 ;  one  with  Sat 
vador  (referred  January,  1871)  on  March  1, 1871 ;  one  \n'th  Great 
Britain  (referred  February  28,  1871)  on  March  1,  1871»  leaving 
only  the  AustroHungary  treaty  (referred  Decemlx^r  14,  1870) 
unreported — eight  of  the  nme  treaties  being  thus  reported  by 
Mr,  Sumner,  which  Mr.  Fish  charged  he  had  "  pigeon-holed  "  in 
his  eonunittee.  !Not  only  did  he  report  them,  but  he  reported 
them  with  more  tlian  the  dispatch  cufliomary  with  eominitteeft. 
Five  of  the  nine  were  kept  with  the  committee  only  about  a 
month,  and  that  month  a  broken  one,  which  included  tlie  holiday 
recosB,  and  a  sixth  was  reported  the  very  next  day  after  it  wa* 
received.  The  treaty  with  Salvador  was  with  the  committee 
seven  weeks,  the  last  fortnight  of  which  Mr.  Sumner  wa»  pros- 
trated with  a  severe  illneea,  which  kept  him  from  the  SeoAto. 
The  Darien  Canal  treaty  remained  with  the  committee  only  three 
montliB,  although  It  ia  still  pending  in  the  Senate,  which  baa  not 
been  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  its  merits  for  the  period 
of  nearly  eight  years  since  it  was  reported.  ^VTjen  we  eousider 
the  deliberation  and  obstructions  to  which  public  business  is  sub- 
jected, particularly  in  Congress,  Mr.  Sumner  will  be  regiirded  by 
all  who  study  these  dates  as  having  dealt  with  his  share  of  it  with 
extraordinary  dispatch.  Senator  Hoar,  recently  in  this  Review, 
recorded  his  amazement  at  the  pmof  of  diligence  which  tlus  ree* 
ord  gives,  all  the  more  impressive  because  of  the  various  duties 
pressing  on  Mr.  Sumner,  and  hia  belief  that  no  other  committee 
could  show  such  a  record. 

Eleven  days  after  Mr.  Fish  had  appeare«i  by  letter  in  the  M^i^ 
aldy  his  charge  against  Mr.  Sumner  was  shown  to  be  untrue  by 
the  solemn  record  of  the  Senate,  What,  then,  was  hia  duty  I 
He  had  made  the  chai^  to  ex-President  Grant,  who  was  apreiMi* 
ing  it  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  had  repeated  it  by 
letters  and  interviews.  He  had  made  it,  not  against  a  liviog 
rival,  but  against  a  dead  Senator,  one  with  whom  he  hud  often 
held  sweet  counsel.  The  code  of  honor,  the  Christian  GaaoDB, 
tlie  instincta  of  human  nature,  commanded  an  instant  retractioD 
and  apulogy  under  his  own  hand.  The  case  did  uot  admit  of  a 
vicarious  defense.  There  are  some  dutiee  which  cannot  bo  dcl» 
gated— and  one  ii^  that  of  recalling  a  false  imputation  against  the 
eharacter  of  another,  and  most  of  all  when  cast  at  the  speechleil 
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But  all  at  once  Mr.  Fish  waa  silent.  One  who  had  five 
es  in  three  weeks  come  before  the  public,  and  chiefly  as  a 
',  all  at  onoe  stopped  writing  letters  and  meeting  inter- 
;  and  from  November  21,  1877,  when  his  accusations 
aboim  to  be  untrue  by  the  publication  of  tlie  Senate  jour- 
nal, be  has  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve.  Withdrawing 
at  Ibifi  interesting  stage  of  the  discussion,  he  seems  to  have 
a  substitute  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  his 
er  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  spares  time  from  new  duties 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Herald  in  his 
This  mode  of  justifying  by  proxy  has  two  advantages  : 
relieves  Mr.  Fish  of  the  im  pleasant  necessity  of  stating  at 
,<mtset  how  he  came  to  make  such  untrue  charges  against  a 
Senator ;  and  further  enables  him  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
Dcnr  positions  taken  in  his  defense,  which  may  be  found  as  un- 
gobfltanrial  as  his  original  charge  of  **  pigeon-holing '*  treaties. 
It  is  even  better  for  the  purpose  than  "  interviewing,"  in  which 
the  interviewed,  when  his  statements  have  been  shown  to  be  con- 
tmj  to  the  fact,  with  great  facility  changes  his  positions,  coolly 
throwing  on  the  inten-iewer  the  resixinsibility  of  misapprehend- 
ing him.  Not,  however,  from  Mr.  Davis  or  any  other  substi- 
tute,  bat  from  Mr.  Fish  himself,  under  his  own  hand^  an  explana- 
^km  b  required  by  every  law  of  moral  duty, 
^B  Mr.  Da^ns'S  method  of  narration  is  certainly  unique.  He 
^^Uatesiome  conversations  where  plainly  he  was  not  present;  oth- 
^^■^By  111  a  way  that  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  he  is  redt- 
ing  anotber^B  story  or  his  own ;  talks  of  the  thoughts,  an^etiee, 
iiBatiinbninces,  and  states  of  mind  of  Mr.  Fish^  as  if  the  two  were 
one;  and  recounts  frequent  and  long  interviews  at  Mr.  Fish's 
haofe — maltenn  of  which  Mn  Fish  is  the  only  competent  witness 
— ftod  in  some  instances  he  differs  radically  from  Mr,  Fish's  ver- 
moft.  He  undertakes  to  say,  giving  no  authority,  what  took 
pboe  b6lw<oen  Mr,  Sumner  and  Mr.  Fish,  January  13,  1871,  at 
Mr,  Stunner^a  house,  when  they  two  were  alone  tojo^ether;  and 
what  Mr*  Fiah  said  to  Senators,  when  he  (Mr.  Davis)  does  not 
daim  to  have  l>een  present.  The  paper  abounds  in  vague 
phiMca  aa— *•  it  was  said ;  '*  *'  it  was  no  secret ; "  **  one  Republican 
Snalnr  went  so  far;"  **tlie  President  and  Mr,  Fish  stated  to 
more  than  on<>  Senator  •/'  "  there  appeared  on  the  part  of  leading 
TOt,  cxxvu. — ^KO.  263.  5 
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Kepublican  members  '* — in  all  which  the  genei^ity  of  allegKtloii 
and  suppression  of  names  make  any  attempt  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  statements  impoesible.  If  he  ia  a  witness,  let  him  qualify  by 
showing  presence  and  opportunity ;  and,  if  he  is  only  acting  as 
amanuensis  of  Mr.  Fifih,  let  him  say  so.  A  paper  of  such  a  ehar* 
acter  as  he  has  given  c;irrie8  no  weight  as  evidence. 

One  part — and  a  large  part  it  is— of  Mr.  Fish's  as  well  aa  of 
Mr.  Daviess  statements  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion. They  write  with  facility  of  the  conversations  of  Mr.  Sum* 
ner  wliich  are  not  now  subject  to  his  denial,  or  the  dillen^nt  ver- 
sion he  might  give ;  and  they  undertake  to  put  in  testimony 
of  tliis  kind  which  they  did  not  give  in  his  lifetime.  Becent 
statutes  deny  to  a  party  the  right  to  testify  to  the  conveiBations 
of  a  deceased  adversary,  for  manifest  reasons  of  public  policy* 
The  nile  is  justly  apphciible  to  other  than  legal  controversies, 
and  should  be  applied  more  stringently  against  parties  who^a 
previous  allegations  against  the  deceased  liavo  proved  tmtnie. 
Falsus  in  uno,  faints  in  omnibus^  is  a  maxim  which,  thoi^b 
subject  to  limitatious,  holds  a  legitimate  place  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. The  public  will  require  better  proof  of  Mr.  Snmnei^s 
conversations,  manner,  and  thoughts,  than  such  testimony  fram 
such  a  source. 

Mr,  Davis  in  his  paper  jumps  the  charge  of  "pigeon-holing" 
with  an  acrobat's  dexterity.  He  says  that,  **  at  or  about  the  tiiive 
the  change  [Mr.  Sumner's  removal]  took  place,  the  Pruisidcitt 
and  Mr.  Fish  stated  to  more  than  one  Senator  that  the  cturent 
business  of  the  Department  of  State  had  been  neglected  in 
Senate  during  the  present  session ;  and  particularly  that  no 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  during  the  session  which  lot* 
lowed  Motley's  recall  had  been  acted  on,''  This  shifting  of  posi* 
tions  is  adroit,  but  it  will  not  answer  its  purpose.  Mr.  Fish'S 
oniform  charge,  as  given  to  the  public  and  to  General  Grants  is 
"  pigeon-holing "  in  committee,  not  inaction  in  the  Senate ;  and 
the  list  of  nine  treaties  which  he  gave  was  one  which  he  alleged 
had  not  been  reported,  nnt  a  libt  of  treaties  reported,  which  wcra 
not  pressed  in  tlie  Senate.  If  Mr.  Fish  told  Seuatof^  what  Mr* 
Davis  asserts,  then  he  gave  them  a  different  account  from  whil 
he  has  given  m  letteiB  and  interWews.  Mr,  Davis  very  quietly 
slips  in  this  new  charge  in  place  of  the  old  one,  without  caUing 
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'  •a  to  the  suTystitution.  Let  it  be  noted,  too, 
iie  ex-President  with  Mr.  Fish  in  the  makmg 
|€rf  diajgts  to  Senators ;  while  the  former  m  his  interview  denied 
my  participation  in  the  removal,  tliongh  pleased  to  hear  that  it 
had  taken  place* 

Mr.  Davis  eajs,  **  The  unrevealed  records  of  the  Senate  in 
txe^  rnxm  will  ghow  whether  Mr*  Snmner  made  any  at- 

teiiii  -  ligthat  winter  [1ST0-*71]  to  secure  the  action  of  the 
SeiuUo  on  these  treaties."  They  might,  or  they  might  not.  Mr. 
Bumner  might  liave  appealed  urgently  to  Senators  to  take  up  the 
tn»ititii|  and  the  general  expression  might  have  been  against  his 
tppeaU  ^uid  there  the  matter  ended  without  a  record.  If  Mr, 
kvb  can  find  anythijig  in  the  Senate  joornaU  to  impeach  Mr, 
■«  fidelity,  let  him  produce  it,  and  not  darkly  hint  at 
ciintii  agidnflt  him  which  do  not  exist.  On  the  afisailant  rests  the 
of  proving  his  charges.  There  is  a  presumption  in  favor 
the  right-doing  of  public  business  which  has  passed  into  a 
L3dm-  Reputations  are  to  be  assailed  only  by  proved  facta,  not 
<»ng.  Mr,  Sumner's  friends  have  no  occasion 
"a  have  already  so  well  exposed  the  calumnies 
1 1  \  circidated  against  him, 

'     h  Mr.  Davis  now  substitutes  for  the  original 

liner '* did  not  move  forward  the  treaties  and 

ms^  the  Senate's  action  upon  them."    No  such  intimation  was 

>f!,   ■      '     caucus  or  in  the  Senate  when  Mr.  Sumner  a  removal 

Wi^  1  March  10,  1871 ;  nor  by  President  Grant,  when  giv- 

resBons  for  it  in  the  summer  of  1871 ;  nor  by  Mr.  Conkling, 

filly  28, 1S72,  when,  at  the  CooptT  Institute,  he  defended  with 

inch  elaboration  tlie  removal^  stating  instead,  what  is  now  di& 

proviid,  that  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  naport  "  six  or  seren  treaties ;  ^ 

nor  by  Mr.  T'  "'     V      '      Afr,  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Anthony, 

m  they  t  \^  !  fe  tlie  cause  of  the  removal  April 

1H74;  nor  by  Creneral  Grant,  in  his  interviews  in  1877-*78  in 

il        *     "'  hy  Mr.  Fish,  in  his  five  appearancei 

t>      .  r,  November,  and  DecA^'uiber,  1877; 

it  ii  in,  for  the  tirsi  time,  made  by  Mr,  Da^He,  January  3,  1878, 

mflsr  Mr.  Stmmer's  removal,  and  almost  four 

Hi^  and  only  when  Mr.  Fi&h's  repeated  accoaa- 

tlom  hii  beoo  cotnpletdy  disproved  by  the  record. 
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Mr.  Davis^s  aBsertion^  tliat  tbe  President  and  Secretary  at  thtlf: 
time  stated  to  Senators  Mr.  Sumner's  neglect  of  public  bu«ine«, 
is  disproved  by  the  facte.  Such  a  statement,  if  l;>elicved,  would 
have  inevitably  been  n^ed  in  the  caucus  and  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senators  who  promote  the  removal  were  eorely  pressed  for  i^a- 
80BB  which  should  be  distinct  from  the  San  D-  '  issue,  and 
they  would  have  seized  upon  an  argmiient  ci  1  t^  tsKsry 

public  opinion  with  them*  Not  one,  however,  even  in  that  bow 
of  bjtterne*;s,  saw  fit  to  accept  Mr.  Sumner's  cliallenge  to  an  in- 
spection of  his  record  as  cliairman,  or  t<j  deny  his  fidelity,  Mr, 
Howe  and  Mr,  Nye  expreesly  admitted  it,  and  the  silence  of 
others  was  an  implied  assent.  If  any  one  of  all  those  who  voted 
for  the  removal  had  received  the  information  which  Mr*  Davis 
lys  that  some  had  received  from  the  President  and  Secretary,  he 
sould  have  met  Mr,  Sumner  with  a  positive  denial  of  his  fidelity, 
and  vindicated  the  propriety  of  his  removal  before  the  country. 
That  no  Senator  received  the  communication,  as  stated  by  Mr, 
Davis,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  Senator  reported  Mr.  Sumner'a 
alleged  neglect  to  the  caucus  or  the  Senate,  and  that  the  positive 
anBertions  of  his  fidelity  were  left  unquestioned.  But  the  eubstt 
tute  charge  is  as  mifounded  as  the  original  one.  No  affirmative 
evidence  is  given  of  its  truth,  and  Mr.  Sumner's  friends  might 
rest  content  with  challenging  the  assailant  to  su])ply  his  prooik 
But  they  can  well  advance  beyond  mere  negation,  and  bring  his 
surviving  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  as  wit- 
nesses to  his  character  and  fidelity. 

No  legislator,  it  may  be  remarked,  can  be  held  re  :         '  !o 
for  the  refusal  of  the  legislative  body  to  act  when  h*  iy 

reported  a  measure  and  brought  it  properly  to  its  attention.  The 
body  may  insist  on  its  own  order  of  Vmsiness,  or  be  averse  to  the 
considcnition  of  the  measure.  The  Darien  Canal  treaty,  tlio 
French  claims,  tlie  Alabama  claims,  and  the  civil  rights  meas* 
ores,  are  all  instances  of  dilatory  action,  which  neither  cliainuen 
nor  committees  could  prevent.  Some  of  these  Mr.  Sumner 
urged,  as  is  well  known,  with  untiring  effort,  but  without.  i5W0- 
cese.  K,  prima  facie^  a  chairman  is  to  be  deemed  culpable 
for  the  non-action  of  the  legislative  body,  no  chairman  could 
stand  the  test.  It  is  for  Mn  Davis  to  show,  before  he  can  sus- 
tain bis  chai^,  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Sumner  should  have  ui^ged 
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?,  and  did  not.  and  what  treaties  he  so  neglected ;  wlien, 
if  erer,  any  Senator  upon  his  committee,  or  not  upon  it,  asked  in 
the  Setuite  for  llie  coiLsiderdtioii  of  a  treaty,  and  found  liim  ob- 
stTQctiTe  or  indifferent ;  or  when,  if  ever,  Mr.  Fi^h  solicited  Mr. 
Sumner's  attention  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  not  given.  Many 
notes  of  Mn  Fish  to  Mr.  Sumner  are  preserved,  mostly  of  a  very 
fiuniliar  character,  mingling  public  and  social  affairs^  and  in  not 
one  uf  tbcm  u  there  a  suggestion  that  any  treaty  has  been  neglect- 
ed ;  not  one  speaks  of  delay  or  calk  for  actioiL 

The  testimony  of  Senators  who  were  serving  with  Mr.  Sum- 
ner at  the  time  of  his  removal  in  March,  1871,  is  here  given. 
Patterson^  Schui*z,  and  Casserly,  were  members  of  the 
Gonnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  that  time.  Messrs.  Casserly, 
Thunnan^  and  Bayard,  were  his  pohtical  opponents ;  and  with 
iome  of  the  otliers,  for  instance  Mr.  Trumbull,  he  had  at  times 
strong  antagonisms  on  public  questions.  But,  whatever  their  dif- 
fsrencea^  pc»litic^  or  personal*  they  have  cheerfully  borne  their 
empliatic  testimony  to  the  remarkable  fidelity  of  their  deceased 
colkagiie. 

Ex-Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the 
ittee  with  Mr.  Sumner,  writes  February  W,  1878 : 

*  Hr.  Sumner's  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties 
wu  »o  generally  recognized  that  I  could  not  have  believed  that  any 
pmon  would  be  found  to  question  it,  if  I  had  not  seen  it.  I  am 
gtod  to  be  able  to  say,  in  response  to  your  questioo,  that  I  think  he 
WM  exceptionally  faithful  and  prompt  in  pressing  the  consideration 
of  aU  matters  referred  to  his  committee,  and  in  urging  action  upon 
tiMr  lame,  aftt^r  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  ;  and  my  own  be- 
lief ifli*  that  Mr.  Sumner  never  exhibited  greater  activity  or  ability, 
mof]  never  manifested  a  stronger  desire  to  expedite  the  business  of 
liiB  committee,  than  daring  his  last  term  of  service  as  its  chairman. 
I  nerer  saw  or  heard  an  intimation  that  he  was  either  A^lq^l  or  ob* 
stmetivv  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chaimiao,  until  I  read  the 
paper  lately  published  by  ex-Secretary  Fish  in  response  to  Mr. 
Phillips^f  ttnctttres  upon  the  utterances  of  President  Grant  relative 
U>  Mr.  Smnner.  It  so  happened  th;U  I  was  absent  from  Wasliing- 
toti,  attending  the  annual  election  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  time 
Mr.  Sutnner  was  dropped  from  his  comintttce,  and  so  did  not  hear 
the  diiettiMions  upon  that  subject  either  in  the  caucus  or  the  Senate. 
lit  waa»  liowe?ert  a  matter  of  (reqoent  conversation  after  xxi^  return^ 
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and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  one  give,  as  a  reaaon  for 
his  being  dropped,  a  premeditated  and  willful  holding  back  of 
treaties  which  had  been  referred  to  the  commltteei  or  even  a  careleM 
neglect  of  foreign  affairs. 

**  It  was  rare,  if  ever,  that  the  files  of  our  oou'    ■  rere  cmri' 

bered  with  unconsidered  business.     It  was  !Mr.  >  ^  habit  to 

drive  hia  work  and  not  to  be  driven  by  it.  He  kept  the  table  of  the 
committee  clear,  and  ready  for  new  matter  as  it  came  to  band.  It 
certainly  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  auppo?»<*  it 
did  to  any  of  my  associates  upon  the  committee,  that  our  - 
man's  zeal  in  the  dtschargo  of  hia  official  duties  flagged  during  ii^.- 
last  term  of  service,  or  that  personal  feelings  toward  the  Secretary 
of  State  influenced  his  action  as  a  Senator  in  the  slight t  t\ 

The  charge  that  Mr.  Sumner,  simply  to  gratify  personal  i  .  i- 
signedly  and  maliciously  delayed  action,  either  in  the  committco 
or  the  Senate,  upon  pending  treaties,  is  something  worse  thaa  an 
after-thought.  The  record  shows  it  to  be  untrue,  and  a  wrong  done 
to  the  memory  of  a  statesman  whose  name  will  bo  revered  and  hop- 
ored  in  spite  of  this  violation  of  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

"Mr.  Sumner  undoubtedly  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  perhap;?  was  liable,  through  the  strength 
of  his  feelings,  to  do  injustice  to  the  motives  and  opinions  of  others ; 
but  he  was  not  suspicious  or  malignant,  and  his  patriotism  was  too 
constant  and  strong  ever  to  have  allowed  him  to  gratify  hi^  \\ 

diHlikes  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  public  duty*     All  the  treaties  n  I 

by  Bfr.  Fish  in  the  article  already  alluded  to,  when  referred  to  the 
committee,  were  taken  up  and  «UTted  upon  with  the  usual  promptnesii 
and  were  reported  back  to  the  Senate  by  our  chairman  ivith  no  tnon 
than  the  ordinary  and  necessary  delay.  Nor  did  Mr.  Sumnert  ac- 
tivity stop  there.  More  than  once,  as  I  well  remember,  he  reminded 
the  Senate  that  those  treaties  were  on  its  tablc^  and  waiting  ita  ao* 
tion.  But  as  no  one  of  them  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  d<rmatid 
immeiliate  action,  and  as  no  real  interest  of  the  country  would  be 
sacrificed  by  dehiy,  the  Senate  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  le^isia- 
Hne  business  upon  its  crowded  calendar,  during  the  short  term,  and 
BO  declined  to  go  into  executive  session  for  the  consideration  nt  ibe 
trealiea.    Two  oiit  of  the  nine  treaties  spoken  of  by  exSecr*  '  !  , 

it  is  true,  could  not  be  classed  among  what  are  called  *fc:^  ..  ...a* 
ties**  They  did  not  relate  to  the  general  questions  of  tntemational 
inteve<  •  were  of  ''    "  w  them  to 

be  bell  without  mt.    That 
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^■dilmg  to  the  Mexican  commisslonerB^  it  was  understood,  wonld  meet 
^Hitb  serioos  oppositton^  and  could  only  be  ratified,  if  at  all,  after  long 
^^■^jiltf.     Tlie  Ditrieu  Canal  treaty  had  such  wide  and  far-reaching  re- 
^BBIlti^  and  was  to  inaugurate  expensive  and  protracted  operations  in 
%  locality  eo  distant  and  little  understood,  that  it  demanded  time  for 
imrcstigation^  both  in  the  committee  and  the  Senate,     It  was  there- 
fore tbcmght  best  that  thesie  should  go  over  with  the  others  to  the 
6acte  wscaion,  wh(*n  there  would  be  ample  time  to  consider  them.    It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing — indeed,  I  think  I  may  Bay  it  is  the  common 
prsiTlice  of  the  Senate — to  allow  executive  business  pending  near  the 
doio  of  a  session,  if  it  does  not  press  for  inxmediate  action,  to  go 
Offer  to  the  extra  or  special  session,  if  it  is  understood  there  is  to  be 
one.    Tbla  gives  time  for  the  eonsideratiou  of  legislative  business 
wlilcii  always  crowds,  and  necessitates  hasty  action  in  the  closing 
days  of  Congress." 

^H  £x^enator  Schurz,  of  Missonri,  another  member  of  the  com- 
^pittee  with  Mr.  Sumner,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  writes, 
FllaylS,  1878: 

k**  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Kela- 
(Mis  daring  the  la^  two  years  of  Mr.  Sumner's  chairmanship,  and 
have  oever  heard  his  diligence  in  preparing  and  pressing  forward 
10  iNifliiliess  of  that  committee  questioned  by  any  one,  until  now 
after  his  death,  I  was  personally  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Sum- 
DOTy  aiKl  know,  from  my  own  observation,  that  his  official  duties, 
tiipeetally  those  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  were  constantly 
otOKfffWig  bis  mind  and  engaging  his  energies.  If  the  charge  of 
^  had  been  brought  against  him  while  he  was  at  the  head 
Uio  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  would  have  been  onani- 
\j  Y  '  I  ik*  utterly  absurd  by  all  those  who  had  any  knowl- 
of  ;  I  ess  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Sumner  never  hesitated,  neglected,  or  ceased  to  press  the 
of  the  committee^ upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  every 
10  occasion.     As  to  the  li»t  of  treaties  recently  mentioned  by 
Fish  in  his  letter  to  the  Boston  T\ran^cript,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
bAVii  any  speciiic  recollection.     But  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
if  tbciM  tfBaiiM«  or  any  of  them,  went  over  from  the  regular  session 
of  Congroat  Co  the  rx !  In  of  the  Senate  immediately  follow- 

ing it  and  called  es{M  .r  thi^  trauNuctiun  of  executive  busi- 

iitHg  it  was  by  no  means  an  unu<tual,  but  a  very  common  and  a  very 
ftofv  tbtog,     li  is  notorious  that  toward  the  close  of  a  session  of 
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Congrosa  tbere  b  a  Tiut  accumulation  of  legUlative  matter  to  bt 
diKfHint'd  of  in  a  hurry  ;  tbat  there  is  scarcely  tiint*  for  the  calm 
cofiHiilerution  of  anything ;  thut  the  Senate  at  that  period  devote* 
moBt  of  its  time  in  executive  Besaiona  to  the  confirmation  or  rtJiH?- 
tion  of  the  nominations  Btill  on  the  calendar ;  and  that  octra  e^asiaui 
of  the  Senate,  imraediately  follow^ing  the  adjournment  of  Congftm^ 
are  called  for  the  special  pur]:)0ge  of  transacting  hustnesB  whidi 
requiren  consideration  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  considered 
amid  the  turmoil  of  a  claBlng  CongreBs.  To  cast  blame  upon  Mr. 
Sumner,  or  any  one  else,  for  permitting  important  businesa  to  go 
ovor  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  under  such  circumBtaneiw,  if 
in  the  inji<tanee  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fish  it  did  go  over,  seeniB  en- 
tirely gratuitous. 

*'The  roasons  for  which  Mr.  Stmmer  was  dropped  from  tbe 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  dlBcuaaed 
in  open  Senate,  and  even  the  debate  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
caucus  of  Republican  Senators  on  the  subject  was  drawn  into  that 
diiiou^Mion.  N»  Senator  who  favored  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sumoer 
ventured  to  hint  at  remissness  in  the  conduct  of  [lublie  bu^eaa  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Sumner,  or  at  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  as 
forming  part  of  those  reasons.  The  record  in  the  Con^ptsBumtd 
Gtol*f  speaks  for  itself.  Neither  have  I  ever^  tintil  bow,  beard  these 
two  things  privately  mentioned  by  any  one  as  making  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr,  Sumner  from  the  chairmanship  desirable.  To  pot  hk 
rt^tirement  (r<m\  a  t>ost  whlcb  he  had  held  so  long  and  so  boooir* 
ably,  upon  such  grounds,  appears  very  much  like  an  after^thoiiglil, 
and  to  accuse  a  man  like  Mr.  Sumner,  whose  highest  pride  was  in 
bb  ideiity  to  public  duty,  of  negligence  or  obscniotiveiieas  in  the 
dlsdnrgQ  of  thu»»c  duties,  now  that  be  is  in  bis  gniTe,  is,  to  say  tba 
least  of  11^  very  ungraeioua  b<L$tne8&" 

Ex^Seoator  Cms^j,  of  CaHfomia,  another  member  of  tbi* 
oommitleo  vtth  Hr.  Smnner,  writes,  February  19, 18T8 

**  Doing  llie  tvo  jvn%  ftom  1868  to  1871^  while  I  w 
oonnilSm  vitb  Ik.  SiunBer,  I  can  say  ibat  in  ibe  eommittafl^  aa 
ebaimn,  be  v«s  Snthla]  and  dilipnl  ia  ijipontng  and 
tnaiAea.    He  wis  eqnaDy  to  in  the  SMiate,  wheats  he  was  mi  to 
Tilber  permteni  witb  Iveaties  o£  imporlaaeew    It  ia  my  r*  a 

Ikrt  tpsattes  tent  in  to  tbe  Senate  during  tbt  swinn  endiii.;  jn^xh 
-ilb  wm%  nsdias  tbe  eaecgeiicy  waa  graal,  vnnDj  hii  over  for  lbs 
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iesdon  of  the  Senate  immediately  following.     The  Mexican 

treaty  encountered  from  the  first  much  opposition,     I  do 

I  reciJI  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Austro-Hunjj^arian 

y,  or  the  Darien  Canal  treaty.     Generally  speaking,  I  should 

J  Ihst  the  delays,  whatever  they  were,  in  disposing  of  important 

ettiea  were  imputable  to  the  Senate  rather  than  to  Mr.  Sumner. 

I  refer  mora  especially  now  to  the  session  ending  March  4,  1871, 

hen  be  wa«  excluded  from  the  committee.     AVhatever  specious 

t«  for  this  proceeding  may  have  been  given  then,  or  may  be 

now,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  controlling  motive  for  it  is  to  be 

d  in  Mr.  Sumner's  unflinching  opposition  to  the  San  Domingo 

Jobw     This  wiis  the  understanding  at  the  time  among  all  of  us  Dem* 

oerat«  in  the  Senate,  and  not  a  few  Repoblicana," 

Senator  Morrill,  of  Yermont,  writes,  January  24,  18TS : 

"  I  cannot  pretend  any  other  than  a  general  impression  touching 
tlie  manner  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chair- 
msD  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ;  and  that  impression 
wsi  and  is  that  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  all  subjects  referred 
to  the  eommittee,  and  I  never  noticed  that  he  was  dilatory  in  press- 
ing them  npon  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  To  the  very  last  he 
seemed  to  me  especially  ambitious  not  to  shirk  his  senatorial  labors. 
I  WII0  also  frequently  at  his  room,  and  there  always  found  him  a 
hard  worker." 

Hix-Simator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  writes,  January  26, 1878: 
I  am  amaxed  that  there  should  be  any  controversy  as  to  the 
ly  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Sumner  performed  his  duties  as 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,    During  the  eigh- 
teen yet«  1  served  with  him  in  the  Senate,  no  member  of  the  body 
was  more  prompt  in  his  attendance,  or  more  attentive  to  business 
tJimn  he,  saving  only  the  period  while  he  was  physicaUy  disabled  by 
tbe  ImiUl  aasanli  of  iB56.     In  1871,  wbeji  Mr.  Sumner,  after  a  ser- 
▼ioe  0*  ten  yeaiB^  was  displaced  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
firaign  ReJatloiia,  no  one  intimated  that  it  waa  because  of  any  de- 
jr  or  oeglect  in  the  discharge  of  duty  either  in  the  conmiit tee-room 
member  of  the  Senate,     So  far  from  it,  his  fidelity  was 
by  all ;  and,  though  my  pensonal  relations  with  him  were 
HOC  fti  the  time  of  tlie  most  agreeable  chariicter,  I  waa  so  well  satis- 
lied  thai  the  good  of  the  public  service  required  his  retention  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  I  did  not 
biiiUte  to  prolMt  agalnttt  \m  removal.    I  regard  the  atrcusation  that 
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Mr.  Bumner,  either  daring  the  last  year  of  his  fM^rrice  as  ohairauui 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  at  any  other  time,  failed 
neglected  properly  to  bring  forward  and  pres^  upon  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  Senate  treaties  or  any  other  matter  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee, as  cruelly  unjust,  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  faotA.** 

Ex-Senator  Featon,  of  Kew  York,  \mte8,  January  29,  1878: 

"  I  know  of  no  Senator  more  faithful  and  eflit^ient  in  pretsiog 
committee-businesis  oommitted  to  him  than  was  Mr.  Sumner.  Dur- 
ing the  years  I  served  with  him  in  the  Senate  I  never  beard  it 
charged  or  intimated,  nor  did  I  ever  for  a  moment  think,  tliat  bo 
was  careless  or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  whether  reUliog  to 
treaties  or  other  matters  before  bis  committee  or  the  Senate.  Hta 
views  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  whatever  they  may 
have  been  at  the  time  of  his  disconnection  with  the  Committee  oo 
Foreign  KeJations,  were  not  urged  or  referred  to  privately  or  pi 
licly,  to  my  knowledge,  as  a  reason  for  his  displacement.*' 

Senator  Thummn,  of  Ohio,  writes,  May  24, 1878: 

*'  I  never  heard,  until  after  his  death,  any  suggestion  t 
tor  Sumner  was  remiss  in  the  dischxirgo  of  his  duties  as  cli  of 

that  committee.  The  suggestion  greatly  surprised  me,  for  he  wfti 
very  remarkable  for  his  punctual  attendance  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
had  always  supposed  that  he  was  equally  diligent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  committee  duties.  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  have 
intimated  the  contrary  are  very  greatly  mistaken*" 

Senator  Bayai'd,  of  Delaware,  writes,  February  18,  1878 : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inqidry  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  late  Senator 
Sumner  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Committee  on  Forago 
Relation-H  while  he  was  the  chairman,  I  will  say  that,  not  having 
been  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  can  speak  oidy  of  its  husineit 
IIS  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  there  I  can  well  attest  Mr.  Samil«v^ 
remarkable  assiduity  in  attending  to  all  the  duties  of  his  podtios. 
In  this  he  was  consplouoos,  and  I  never  knew  his  steady  fidelity  to 
fail  or  flag  even  when  ill-health  and  stiffering  would  have  given  liiixi 
ample  excuse.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  frivolous  pretext  for  his 
removal  from  the  chaTmtanJ<hip  he  had  held  so  many  years  thftll  an 
alleged  hick  of  attention  to  its  duties.  In  his  lifetime  I  never  biitrJ 
BQch  a  KuggrMtion*  for  it  would  have  been  considered  absurd. 
he  wn  ^   the  ch:>'  ^<»Te  was  no  ra^in  \n  the  ^cn* 

alt  to  4  as  he  1  and  not  one  more  aaaidiMxas 
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his  deTotioQ  to  wbat  he  believed  to  be  big  duty ;  and  in  thia 

no  abatement  until  death  relieved  Miil" 
SimiUr  teetimonies  have  been  received  from  other  associates 
Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  as  ex-Scnatore  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
^d  Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  Senators  Anthony,  Windom,  and  Spen- 
\  but  there  id  not  space  to  insert  them  here. 
fiMilor  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  now  Secretary  of  the  Trea&niy,  in 
debate  on  Mr.  Snmners  removal,  March  10,  1S71,  wliUe 
eoviAdering  himself  bonnd  by  the  action  of  the  caucns,  declared 
nnjustiiiable,  impolitic,  and  unnecessary ; "  and,  after 
iner's  death,  in  a  tribute  to  hiB  memory  bore  testimony 
Wb  remarkable  fidelity.  The  leading  promoters  of  the  re- 
admitted in  the  debate  his  perfect  fidelity,  and  no  Senator 
or  liinted  the  slightest  default  either  in  the  committee  or 
tlie  Senate,  whether  arising  from  inattention,  obstmctiveness, 
any  other  cause.  That  wafi  left  for  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
Mr*  Fish  and  Mr.  Davis, 

The  breach  of  personal  (not  official)  relations  between  the 
Sectetary  and  the  Senator  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  re- 
yWrnSi  by  ite  advocates  in  the  Senate  debate  of  March  10,  1871. 
it  was  shown  at  the  time  that  Mr,  Sumner  was  always  ready 
eonfer  freely  with  Mr.  Fish  on  public  business,  and  indeed 
done  BO  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  and  that  the  breach  of 
penond  reUtions  was  caused  by  "a  gross  insult,"  so  called  in 
dehit-  — ^  -  h  Mr.  Fish  had  given  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  dispatch 
to  M I  I  of  December  30,  1870,  previous  to  which  they  had 

been  engaged  in  friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence,    This 
^  -r-  *oxt'*  of  non-intercourse,  as  it  was  termed  by  Senatx>r 
r  lot  avail  at  the  time  to  mislead  the  public.     The  de- 

in  the  cancna  and  in  the  Senate,  and  the  public  journals  in 
leaders,  imragraphs,  and  correspondence,  pointed  to  Mr. 
^^SmntterV  determined  opposition  to  the  San  Domingo  scheme 
•sure  of  tiie  proceedings  of  its  leading  promoters  as 
iiii..  1 . ._  1  -r  jnititication  of  his  displacement. 
Th**  fMtfons*  for  Mr.  Sumner'^  removal  heretofore  given  hav- 
t  ^0^  attempted  a  new  one,  which  no  assailant 

11».  .  Miniv.  "^  '  han  ventured  to  Bug;?est,  vis.,  that  the 

roAlOT  by  a  m^  nn  of  January  17,  lf^71.  sent  by  him' 

Mr.  Fiik,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  his  advice  aa  to  the  negotia- 
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tioDB  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claime  and  other  tjuestionfl,  proposed  tliat  "  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  flag  from  Canada  cannot  be  abandoned  as  a  condition  or 
preliminary  of  such  a  eettlement."  This,  according  to  Mr,  Davis, 
was  com  muni  «ited  by  Mr.  Fish  to  **  leading  ilepublican  Sena- 
tore,"  who  were  govenied  in  their  votes  liy  the  eommonicatioii^ 
making  them,  as  he  says,  "  their  practical  answer  "  to  iX\e  memo* 
randum ;  and  he  then  states  that  for  diplomatic  purjSoseg  thi«  rea- 
son was  not  given  to  the  public,  but  only  the  reason  "  that  Mr. 
Sumner  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  President  and  with 
Mr,  Fish,"  The  presumption  is  against  Senators  having  been 
influenced  by  such  an  argument,  if  it  had  been  used.  It  is  not 
CQBtomaiy,  on  account  of  a  difference  on  a  single  measure  involr* 
ing  no  party  passions,  to  dismiss  a  chairman  from  a  post  he  has 
held  with  universal  approval  for  a  long  period,  but  it  is  fouud 
easier  and  more  consistent  with  the  proprieties  to  vote  him  down 
on  that  question  than  to  remove  him  altogether  from  his  placo. 

A  few  considerations  sliow  this  newly-devised  explojuitioii 
of  Mr.  Sumner's  removal  to  be  absurd.  No  sucli  reason  was  given 
at  the  time  of  the  removal,  either  in  the  caucus  on  March  9^  1871, 
or  in  the  Senate  on  March  10, 1S71,  or  in  the  public  jounrnk  of 
the  time.  The  ^''non-speaking^'  reason,  and  that  alone,  wis  in* 
sisted  on  by  Senators  who  advocated  the  removal.  If  tlie  em* 
barrassment  of  negotiations  had  been  a  reason,  it  would  have  boeii 
given  at  once.  Mr.  Davis  intimates  that  it  would  have  beea 
"the  height  of  indiscretion"  to  ^ve  the  reason  while  negodi* 
tions  were  pending ;  but  why  so  ?  The  removal  of  a  ofaaimiai 
who  was  making  exorbitant  demands  against  Great  Britain  would 
have  shown  our  friendly  disposition,  and  made  negotiations  easier. 
But  no  attempt  to  conceal  a  reason  operating  on  the  minds  of 
Senators  could  have  succeeded.  In  some  way  the  reporters  wuiild 
have  discovered  it.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  detect  than  the  eoo* 
fliderations  governing  the  action  of  public  men  who  are 
ating  in  the  support  of  a  measure. 

Mr.  Davis^s  explanation  why  this  reason  remained  a  profoi 
secret  will  not  stand  a  moment's  scrutiny.  If  reasons  of  state 
required  Senators  to  keep  this  cause  for  the  removal  a  secret^  th« 
secret  would  have  come  out  when  those  reason  \9eA  to 

operate ;  and  they  ceased  entirely  to  operate  ^...^  ...^   :  .caty  of 
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:  ^  ^  heen  concluded  and  ratified  in  Junejl871.     Tlie 
t  -,'ed  Ciiuse  for  removal  was  not  made  public  then, 

or  whenever  after  the  causes  of  the  removal  were  canvassed  by 
Senators^  proves  that  it  nerer  existed,  that  it  never  had  any  place 
id  tlieir  mind^^  that  it  was  never  communicated  to  them.  It  was 
not  manlioned  by  Mr»  Conkling  when  he  defended  the  removal 

ihk  speech  at  Cooper  Institute,  July  23, 1872 ;  nor  in  the  debate 
the  Senate,  April  28,  1874,  when  it  was  explained  or  defended 
r  Howe,  Hamlin,  Anthony,  and  Cameron ;  nor  by  Mr.  Fish  him- 
If  in  hLs  inter^newB  and  letters  of  October  19,  October  29,  and 
overober  10,  1877 ;  nor  by  any  one  except  Mr.  Davis,  and  by 
m  only  after  the  pretext  of  unreported  treaties  had  been  dis- 
tyved.  Mr,  Howe,  writing  so  recently  as  in  the  last  number  of 
m  Review,  gives  only  the  non-intercourse  reason,  thus  lending 
fia  saaetion  to  Mr.  Davis's  latest  invention.  The  memorandum, 
M  A  JQitification  of  the  removal,  was  thus  an  after-thought,  taking 
thfi  pljce  of  another  after-thought,  which  had  failed.  The  state- 
ment, then,  that  any  position  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  relation  to  the 
iei]iiiaitioii  of  Canada  was  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator  when  vot- 
ings for  his  removal,  or  waa  ever  communicated  to  any  Senator  as 
a  Rttson  for  removal,  may  fairly  take  its  place  with  the  chaige 
tbal  he  n^ver  reported  the  nine  treaties. 

But  who  are  ''  the  leading  Senators  • '  with  whom  Mr.  Fish  is 

mid  to   have  conferred?    Were  not  the  two  Messrs.  Morrill, 

M<MBt«.  S(Aurz,  Sherman,  Tmmbull,  and  Wilson,  as  leading  Sena- 

tofi  M  iny  wbo  favored  Mr,  Sumner's  removal  ?    These  all,  how* 

orer,  sustained  him  in  caucus.     Either,  then,  Mr,  Fish  did  not 

mcinicate  this  argument  to  them  or  to  any  of  the  twenty-one 

to  voted  in  Mr.  Suniner^s  favor  in  the  caucus,  or,  if  he  did, 

plae>ed  no  reliance  upon  it     If  he  withheld  it  from  the 

-cine,  but  conmiunicated  it  to  some  of  the  twenty-six  who 

rot(»d  for  tlie  removal  in  the  caucus,  up<.>n  what  principle  of  seleo- 

tioo  did  be  proceed  ?    Were  the  Senators  who  voted  for  removal 

paeifio  in  disposition  toward  England  than  those  who 

against  it?    Among  the  former  was  Mr.  Chandler,  who 

nioct  xe&lons  again»it  Mr.  Sumner;  but  it  was  he  who  made, 

April,  1869,  the  most  aggreiasive  speech  against  England  ever 

in  Congreaa,  and  who  then  projxised  to  obtain  by  negotia- 

ft  snrreDder  of  all  the  British  posaeeeions  in  Kortli  America 
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as  tlic  basis  for  a  eettlement  of  onr  elaima,  and  who,  in  the 
speech,  recited  the  offensive  propo&itionB  he  had  from  time  to 
time  timde,  such  us  the  withdrawal  of  our  minifitcr  from  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws,  the  decUrE- 
tion  of  onr  neutrdlity  between  England  and  Abyssinia,  and  who 
said  that ''  the  eixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  of  Michigan  will  talce 
the  contract  to  take  possession  of  the  Canadas  in  thirtj  dayB.*^ 
Indeed,  Mr.  Chandler,  who  proposed  to  seize  Canada  by  force, 
voting  to  remove  Mr.  Sumner  for  desiring  only  a  pea^^ef id  acqui- 
sition, with  full  consent  of  England^  and  of  Canada  also,  would  be 
an  intei-eating  epectacle  1  Surely  he  was  not  one  of  "  the  leading 
Senators/'  Nor  could  there  have  been  among  them,  for  reasoni 
already  given,  Messrs.  Conkling,  Howe,  Hamlin,  CameroUy  or 
Anthony.  Who,  then,  were  the  nameless,  midesignated  "  leading 
Senators-'  to  whom  Mr.  Fish  made  known  the  memorandum 
whicL,  as  now  alleged,  he  then  thought  a  fatal  obstruction  to  m 
important  negotiation — a  secret,  kept  so  well  for  seven  yBara^  and 
now  first  revealed  by  Mr,  Davig  ? 

If  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Fish  ever  made  the  commniucttioa  to 
Senators  which  Mr*  Davis  now  alleges,  such  communication  would 
also  have  been  made,  first  of  all,  to  the  President,  before  even  it 
was  mentioned  to  a  Senator.  But  General  Grant,  in  all  his  jogtH 
fications  of  Mr,  Sumner's  removal^  puts  forth  two  only,  ^  the 
pigeon-holing  "  and  "  the  non-epeaking  "  ones,  a&  in  his  cauTeiBi- 
tion  with  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  summer  of  1871,  at  Long  Braocb, 
and  in  his  interviews  in  Scotland  in  September^  1877,  and  at 
Cairo  in  January,  1878,  without  ever  making  the  remotest!  allO' 
sion  to  ihe  reason  which  Mr.  Davis  now  resorts  to  when  the 
others  have  failed. 

Again,  and  finally,  as  sho\^Tng  that  no  views  of  Mr.  Sumner 
about  Canada  ever  prompted  a  vote  for  his  removal,  it  should  be 
rememberod  that  the  removal  was  attempted  at  the  b<  A 

the  session,  in  December,  1870,  and  threatened  in  deb^u.  ..  Do- 
oember  SUt,  some  weeks  before  the  memorandum  of  January  17, 
1871,  alK)ut  Canada  W48  written. 

Mr.  Davis  aseumes  to  give  the  terms  of  Mr.  Sunmer^s  1UMK>* 
randum  of  January  17,  1871.  Taking  it  as  given,  Mr.  Sumner 
appK^rs  to  have  tliought  the  proximity  to  uh  of  the  T  le- 

iession«  a  eauae  of  irritation  and  disturbance,  by  fu.- .  ..  .  ^  a 
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btsb  of  operatioDS  for  Fenianisra,  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
tettlement  complete  and  prevent  all  controversy  in  the  future, 
he  pit^poeed  the  peaceful  and  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
Britiidi  flag  from  this  continent.  This  proposition  was  neither 
dbhtHKinible  nor  unfitatoBmanllke,  and  it  is  in  hannonj  with 
the  best  opinions  of  our  tline<  The  single  sentence  of  the  memo- 
nuidmti  alniady  given  alono  invites  criticism ;  but  by  those  words, 
written  not  in  a  formal  paper,  and  signed  only  with  initials,  he 
mouit  merely  to  say,  as  tho  event  showed,  that  the  cession  of 
British  America  should  be  our  firet  request  in  order  to  reach,  as 
m  final  eoiifiiimmation,  perpetual  peac«  between  the  tw6  nations. 
That  this  was  his  thought  is  &hown  by  other  expressions  in  the 
DM^iorandum,  as  where,  cordially  accepting  Sir  John  Rose's  idea 
^t  all  cs^uses  of  irritation  should  be  I'cmoved,  he  added :  **  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  this  initial  idea.  It  ghonld  be  the  start- 
i&g^poiist'^  That  he  laid  no  greater  stress  on  this  part  of  his 
memotandnm,  appears  clearly  enough  from  a  letter  he  wrote  soon 
ifter  to  George  Bemis,  in  which,  mentioning  the  fact  of  his 
menKyraDdum,  he  refers  to  the  clause  in  it  concerning  the  depre- 
datioM  of  the  diifcrent  cruisers,  but  without  any  reference  to  the 
daDfie  oonceming  Canada.  But,  as  demonstrating  that  he  held 
mi  ,'.,s.,^./.f;..oVJp^  no  obstructive  position  about  Canada,  this  fact 
alon  t— *that  he  supported  in  the  Senate  the  Treaty  of 

Waabifigtan,  and  while  he  criticised  some  omissions  and  moved 
eeitain  amendments,  and  spoke  at  length  upon  its  various  provi- 
riooB,  be  made  no  complaint  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  ces- 
iicio  of  Canada ;  and,  indeed,  made  no  reference  to  the  matter 
whatever* 

Tliift  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr,  Sumner  had  shown 
Ui  doaire  for  the  acqnii^ition  of  British  America,  as  he  had  already 
fitppcirted  tiiat  of  Russian  America.  Always,  however,  he  insisted 
that  it  dionld  lie  made  by  peaceful  annexation — ^by  the  voluntary 
aet  of  Enghmd,  and  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  col<»idjit^.  This 
riew  ap])ear»  in  his  speech  at  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion at  Woreeetcr,  September  22,  1869,  where  he  recalled  the 
aspbYtioDa  of  otir  fnther^  for  tlie  union  of  all  Englishmen  in 
Ameriei,  and  th«jir  invitation  to  Canada  to  join  our  new  nation 
at  ill  birth ;  imgge«ted  that  reciprr»city  of  trade  was  prophetic  of 
poiitical  tmitj ;  and  picttired  our  country  as  hereafter  destined  to 
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cover  the  continent  "  from  the  frozen  sea  to  the  tepid  watere  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf ; "  hut,  referring  to  the  wliispers  of  territorial 
compensation  for  our  claims  aguiiist  Engluad  with  territory  tui 
the  consideration,  he  rejected  such  a  solution  altogether,  except 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Canada  herself,  declaring  with  em* 
phasis,  "  Territory  may  be  conveyed,  but  not  a  people."  Is  there 
an>i:hing  in  this  aspiration  unworthy,  visionary,  or  impracticA- 
ble?  Rather  is  there  not  something  in  it  lofty  and  inspiring t 
Everywhere  races  of  common  origin  and  speech  are  gravitating 
to  oneness  and  solidarity.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  historyj  and  such 
also  is  the  spectacle  of  our  era.  This  generation  has  seen  Italy 
rise  from  a  geographical  expression  to  a  national  entity — her  vari- 
ous kingdoms,  duchies,  pontifical  states,  provinces  of  a  foreign 
dynasty,  all  becoming  one  country,  which  stretches  the  length 
of  the  historic  peninsula.  It  has  seen  likewise  Germany,  no 
longer  a  mere  dream  of  patriots  and  idealists,  at  last  eonsoUd* 

jd  as  one  people,  and  realizing  the  Fatheriand  of  patriotism 
"and  of  song.  At  this  hour  it  sees  in  the  far  East  the  Greek 
race,  in  whose  language  mankind  has  found  its  culture,  its  phi- 
losophy, and  its  religion,  yearning  for  a  nationality  commensu- 
rate with  the  conmion  speech,  and  centred  in  a  renowned  capital 
on  the  ^gean  or  the  Bosporus.  Such  a  generation  will  reepond 
with  sympathy  to  SuraixePs  thought  of  Canada  joining  speedily 
the  sisterhood  of  American  States,  even  if,  with  a  seer's  instinct^  he 
anticipated,  as  he  often  did,  the  fullness  of  time.  In  the  finil 
week  of  his  life,  even  on  the  very  day  he  left  the  Senate  for  iha 
last  time,  at  whose  close  he  was  smitten  with  mortal  agony,  be 
was  finishing  his  *'  Prophetic  Voices  concerning  America,"  in 
which  he  had  gathered  what  from  age  to  age  had  been  foretold 
of  her  greatncj^  and  destiny ;  and  among  these  he  placed  bi« 

lend  Cobden's  contemplation  of  the  coming  union  of  Canada 
with  us.  TiVliat  nobler  epitaph  can  be  written  of  an  Amerii 
statesman  than  this :  That  after  an  illustrious  career  of  devotil 
to  universal  liberty,  carrying  into  age  the  fresh  hopes  of  youthf 
he  died,  cherishing  fondly  the  vision  that  the  country  lie  had 
loved  and  served  was  to  grow  in  peace  to  an  empire  wide 
domains  of  the  English-speaking  race  on  this  continent ! 

£l>WABD  L.  Fj 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 

The  tide  of  Hebrew  immigration,  whicli  set  in  strongly  after 

1648,  brought  hither  Israelites  of  various  mental  conditions,  most- 

hf  drafted  from  German  and  Slavonic  conn  tries.    These  had  either 

rafftrod  downright  oppression,  or  been  held  in  political  tntelage. 

They'  IumI  been  subject  to  the  pettiest  interferences  of  govem- 

■    jMrts,  which  had  made  the  name  paternal  a  by-word  and  a  hiss- 

^^H^*     The  abmpt  transition  from  such  a  mode  of  life  to  one  of 

^phril  libeitT  sach  as  the  United  States  offers,  prodnced  its  natural 

^pesoltB.     Not  that  the  Hebrews  were  ever  troublesome  to  their 

new  govemorfr— this  they  never  were  ;  but  they  could  not  all  at 

onee  Todize  the  distinction  between  self-govcmment  and  mere 

idf-ttMertion,     They  found  it  hard  to  obey  self-made  laws  when 

T  became  inconvenient  to  them.     Untrained  to  parliamentaiy 

of  discussion,  they  not  only  often  failed  in  their  attempts 

combtning  for  religious  and  charitable  objects,  but  broke  out  in 

feuds  and  personal  animosities,  which  drew  upon  them 

censure  and  ridicule  of  their  new  surroundings. 

Fortunately,  tliere  were  among  them  even  then  men  of  clear 

beadst  libend  education,  and  ample  experience,  who  perceived 

duit  help  was  needed,  and  that  it  was  theirs  to  procure  it.     Intel- 

bsciiully  above  their  brethren^  their  hearts  had  remained  loyal  to 

IbeiEL    These  men  felt  that  if  the  Jews  were  ever  to  attain  the 

re^ieetad  position  which  was  within  the  reach  of  their  capacities 

T  aiid  opportoniticftt  they  would  require  a  political  education  wliich 

old  homes  bad  not  afforded  them  j  and  that  the  instruction 

*     !^     rotical,  but  practical.     Tliis  was  the  primary 

t  aindation  of  Uio  first  Hebrew  Order,  under 

the  name  of  **  B^nai  B'rilL^    On  its  pattern  three  other  frater- 
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nitics  have  Bioce  been  organized,  all  of  whieli  are  in  a  lloiiridiLii|^i 
conditioii.*    In  the  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  '*  B^nai 
B'rith/'  for  the  year  1873,  the  intentions  of  the  founders  are  Stated 
as  follows : 

'*  The  leading  idea  of  the  project  was  to  school  the  meniben  of 
the  new  society  by  strict  discipline,  by  inculcating  the  neoesaity  of 
a  constant  watch  over  their  conduct  toward  each  other  and  society. 
An  impressive  method  was  to  be  found,  which  would  bring  into 
prominent  view  the  higher  and  nobler  objects  of  life,  and,  above 
all,  to  indoctrinate  the  great  principle  that  men  may  differ  in  re* 
ligious  belief,  and  yet  unite  and  work  together  harmoniously  under 
the  great  laws  of  humanity,  as  expressed  by  the  great  teach efs  of 
the  Jewish  religion 

"The  fundamental  law  of  this  religion,  as  expounded  by  'broth* 
erly  love,'  is  the  strong  foundation  upon  which  our  edifice  haa  htm 
erected  ;  benevolence  and  harmony  are  its  main  pillars, 

"  Only  in  this  sense  is  the  order  a  Jewish  institution  :  it  rests 
upon  the  broad  doctrines  of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  embodied 
in  the  spirit,  the  history,  and  literature,  of  the  Jewish  religion  ;  b«t 
it  carefully  excludes  from  its  laws  and  regulations  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  objected  to  as  dogmatical,  doctrinal,  or  sectarian*  The  platr 
form  of  principles,  while  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  the  widest 
latitude,  establishes  such  necessary  restrictions  as  will  '  dl 

who  would  come  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  idea  ot  iix. 

Attempts  heretofore  made  to  introduce  questions  which  would  in* 
fringe,  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  upon  this  broad  highwayt  h*^^ 
been  emphatically  repuiliated  by  grand-lodges  and  conveiitioiiSv 
as  well  as  by  the  Judicial  Tribune  of  the  order;  and  these  questaooa 
should,  in  the  future,  be  kept  out  of  our  councils  and  deliberatloos. 
They  only  contribute  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  proceedings,  and 
are  calculated  to  jeopard  the  progress  of  our  order  in  its  miasiOD,  as 
au  engine  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment.  * 

**  To  bind  its  members  more  closely  together,  and  to  use  ikm 
order  as  a  promoter  of  their  material  welfare,  a  system  of  muttiat 
aid  in  case  of  need,  after  the  model  of  existing  charitable  institu* 
tions,  was  intro<luced,  and,  following  their  example  in  still  anotbor 
direction,  the  seiil  of  secrecy  was  stamped  upon  all  its  proceedings. 
This  not  only  created  a  greater  attraction  to  uncultured  minds,  but 
gave  the  young  society  a  weight  and  importance  which,  tmdor  the 

*  For  tUtiitios,  Mr  ihe  preriooi  tftiole. 
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ig  circumstano^,  coald  possibly  not  have  been  attained  hj 
17  other  means." 
The  flonndness  of  the  methods  adopted  has  been  demonstratad 
hj  the  rapid  growth  of  very  modest  beginnings,  and  the  com- 
plete achievement  of  the  objects  of  the  organizations.  If  the 
JewB  have  lived  down  the  reproach  of  the  days  of  ignorance, 
tbe  fidelity,  devotion,  and  practical  good  sense  of  those  who 
by  their  brethren  when  to  do  so  was  to  share  the  silent 
In  of  the  cultured  and  the  loud  jeers  of  the  vulgar,  deserve 
their  Lft^ng  recognition.  Since  1848  civil  liberty  has  widely  ex- 
tended her  blessings  over  the  Old  World,  and  the  new-comer  of 
tfinlAy  need^  but  rarely  the  helping  hand  to  lit  him  for  his  new 
qiherB ;  even  those  who  come  from  parts  as  j^i  unregenerated 
by  •  liberal  policy  are  speedily  absorbed  into  the  numerous  or- 
^^snixatiotia,  and  moulded  into  orderly,  law-abiding  members. 
t/  hafi,  moreover,  risen  a  generation  of  native  Israelites,  differ- 
ing in  nu  wise  from  their  Christian  fellow-citizens  save  in  their  ro- 
»|[^iO'iL  Educated  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  their  country, 
iodMied  with  their  spirit,  and  represented  in  all  the  liberal  profes- 
iiOQft,  they  help  to  impart  to  all  Hebrew  institutions,  as  far  as 
dmifM^^  their  American  complexion.  Because  some  of  the  orig- 
nial  porpoees  of  the  societies  have  become  obsolete,  the  idea  of 
divcsiting  them  of  all  secrecy  and  ceremonijdism  has  received 
mneh  favor,  and  been  earnestly  advocated  in  recent  conventiona. 
Wo  tlionght  it  right  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  origin 
and  aeope  of  the  Jewish  orders,  because,  in  the  first  place,  we 
wigbed  to  »l)ow  once  more  that  the  Jew  does  not  migrate  from 
eoantry  to  country  in  search  of  rich  pasture©  only,  but  giving  his 
beirt  lo  none,  because  he  reserves  his  patriotic  love  for  the  land 
of  Itis  fathers.  It  is  not  yet  out  of  date  to  disprove  the  allega- 
^«eeing  that  it  is  ^ven  now  repeated,  with  great  vehemence, 
^^B  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected*  Leaders  of 
rral  party  in  England  have  raised  the  "  No  Jewry  !  ■ '  cry, 
i-^h  Israelites  refused  to  join  in  the  fanatic  rav- 
m^  agaiiir^*  *  .x.key.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Fronde  struck  the 
k)qr-iioCe,and  tho  nltra-radical  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  reached  the  high- 
eit  pitch  in  a  hat  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  hope  to  make  j>atriot8 

of  the  Ji!fW»  ;   ^>.i^ .'  iiifo  he  sagely  tendered  to  Christian  nationa 
Uifi  itateamanlike  advice  to  place  tliis  alternative  before  the  ob- 
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etiimte  race :  either  to  renounce  their  hatefal  monothetftm,  and 
accept  that  of  his  own  conatruction,  or — go  back  to  Palestino. 
The  professor  forgot  that  the  chief  offender,  Earl  Beacooi- 
field,  has  long  since  abandoned  the  Jewish  mouotheiBm;  has 
even  become  a  defender  of  the  Established  Church ;  that  the 
crime  of  the  Jews  is  the  identical  one  of  which  the  most  intenae- 
iy  English  of  the  English — the  Conservative  party — is  guilty ;  and 
that,  across  the  Channel,  it  is  the  Liberals  with  whom  die  Jew* 
coincide  in  this  point.  The  truth  is,  the  Jews  refuse  to  treat  the 
tremendous  issue  now  before  the  English  nation  as  a  mere  par^ 
question,  and  so  far  have  felt  in  the  matter  just  as  the  majority 
of  the  English  people  feel,  since  they  have  sustained  Dismeli  and 
repudiated  Gladstone.  And,  as  regards  the  influence  of  religion 
on  the  patriotic  sentiment,  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Leeky,  a 
writer  of  no  Hebrew  proclivities,  who  says,  "But  patriotism  iteelf 
has  never  found  any  place  in  Christian  ethics ; "  and  again,  **  A 
candid  examination  will  show  that  the  Christian  civilization  \m 
been  as  inferior  to  the  pagan  ones  in  civic  and  intellectual  virtues 
as  they  have  been  superior  to  them  in  the  virtues  of  humanity 
and  chastity;'*  and  he  cites  the  saying  of  Tertullian,  the  great 
father  of  the  Church,  **  Nee  ulla  res  aliena  magis  quiim  publica."  • 
In  the  next  place,  we  desired  to  disarm  the  suspicion  that  the 
Jewish  fratemitieB  serve  political  aims,  or  may  conveniently  be 
turned  into  engines  for  party  purposes.     Let  our  rea<i  !i?f^ 

atand  tliat  neither  these,  nor,  in  fact,  any  one  of  the    »  iir* 

ganizations  for  religions  or  charitable  ends,  will  lend  themaelvos 
to  such  abuses.  The  political  creed  of  the  Jew  is  enti  '  'im- 
pendent of  his  religious  one;  he  chooses  his  side  ac  j  to 
hia  own  convictions,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  intolerant  of  dictation  df 
any  kind,  most  of  all  ecclesiasticaL  Besides,  where  there  ta  no 
hierarchy  to  issue  the  md  d^ordre^  no  suj^rvisory  asBembly  ortr 
the  rabbi  or  his  flock,  no  power  in  the  rabbi  to  deny  to  the  retno- 
tory  member  any  one  of  his  religious  privileges,  party  diacipUne 
and  hence  concerted  action  are  manifestly  impossible.  If  miantm- 
ity  does  sometimes  appear,  it  is  the  spontaneous  action  of  a  eom- 


•  **Hi«tor7  of  Stirt»pefta  llonli/'  u.,  pp.  HS-IM.  Imkj  4wcHhen  lh«  Imcrm 
■»ttift4*tlon  wiih  wlticfa  the  ChristUns  bclield  tbe  cftlmmjltet  thai  c?«nrhidm««l  tin 
Bomui  Etnpim.  For  »ofne  able  rom&rku  on  the  rcUiIon  of  ibit  J«fni  to  III*  TWkkii 
qoMlioii,  tt$ '*rU  Ooofoeiioe  aad  the  CitfllV'  ^7  Alfred  It  LoiOi,  Looaon,  OmJff . 
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on  &e!ing ;  a^,  for  instanco^  when  the  etill  lurking  prejudice  is 
invoked  to  cast  an  unmerited  slur  upon  one  of  the  race,  or  when 
his  religion  is  used  aa  a  lever  to  thrust  a  candidate  from  a  pod- 
tioD  t6  which  the  people's  suffrage  haa  raiBcd  him. 

A  new  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  Jews  is  the  Young 
lltxk\  llebrew  Afisociations,  which,  originating  in  Now  York, 
h^ro  began  to  spread  over  the  land.  Though  founded  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Christian  Associations,  thej  differ  from  the  latter 
in  tliis  essential  point,  that  there  is  no  missionaiy-work  connected 
with  them.  They  do  not  aim  at  the  propagation  of  any  definite 
form  of  Judaism,  They  are  free  from  all  dogmatic  restraints, 
bold  no  religious  services,  distribute  no  religious  tracts,  and  re- 
^^||M  as  members  young  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  both  be* 
^^^fbg  and  unbelieving.  No  applicant  is  questioned  for  his  faith 
^HFl^  race*  They  are  Jewish  only  in  60  far  as  their  members 
^ve  of  titat  stock,  and  favor  Judaism  to  that  extent  only  that 
tbey  ooDtribatc,  by  means  of  lectures,  classes  in  Hebrew  and  in 
hialory,  to  the  knowledge  of  Judaism,  and  thus  encourage  faithful- 
nees  to  its  general  teachings.  Their  principal  design  is,  social  en- 
tertainments of  a  pure  and  elevating  character,  and  the  cultiva* 
tKA  ol  literaiy  tastes  among  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

That  a  liberal  spirit  is  fostered  in  these  Associations  appears 
firom  ihe  fact  that  Christian  scholars  and  clergymen,  among  them 
same  of  pronounced  orthodoxy,  have  been  invited  to  lecture  before 
lliem.  All  have  responded  to  the  call  with  praiseworthy  alacrity, 
and*  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  their  subjects,  evinced  that 
Ud  which  marks  true  culture  and  the  higher  grade  of  toleration. 
The  throngs  of  uplifted  Hebrew  faces  listening  with  delight  to 
die  eloquent  words  of  Christian  clergymen,  and  the  loud  cheers 
which  nmg  through  the  densclyfilled  haU,  deserve  to  be  classed 
aznong  tlic  promising  tsigns  of  the  time. 

Thero  are  large  tnieks  between  the  various  denominations 

whero  friendly  offices  tniglit  be  exchanged,  without  iii&inging 

jigpon  the  peculiar  domain  wliich  the  differcTit  bodies  are  bound 

If  the  example  set  by  the  Hebrew  societies  were 

by  othcfs,  the  cause  of  religion  would  be  materially 

ened.    Friendly  relations  with  tlic  Yoang  Men's  Ohrii»- 

tian  A«odatkm  were  sought,  but  met  with  no  response. 
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Social  Adhesion, 

The  social  coherence  of  the  Jews,  which  continues  in  epitij  of 
the  acquired  civil  equality,  still  puzzles  the  Gentile  observer.  To 
the  theological  mind  it  argues  a  divine  purpose  with  the  choacn, 
Imt  temporarily  rejected,  i*ace  ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  astoandirig 
pertinacity  of  traits  of  character ;  to  those  hostile  to  the  Jew«  it 
is  a  proof  of  a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  welfare  of  Christum 
nations ;  and  the  most  general  impression  is,  that  pride  of  ra«oe 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  strange  fact.  Even  Mr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  has  no  other  explanation  to  offer.  He  says,  ^'  Hereditary 
and  ancestral  pride  separated  them  (the  Jews),  and  still  BepanUcs 
them,  from  the  rest  of  mankind."  * 

How  singular,  indeed,  that,  when  the  Jew  attempts  to  qidt 
his  reserve  and  mix  freely  with  his  neighbors,  ho  is  repelled  and 
unceremoniously  shown  back  to  his  own  tribe ;  and,  if  he  keep« 
there,  he  is  accused  of  hereditary  and  ancestral  pride !  We  need 
not  dive  for  an  explanation  to  great  depths ;  the  rea^ns  He  much 
nearer  the  surface ;  so  near,  indeed,  that  even  "  he  who  runs " 
may  see  them — perchance  in  the  accuser  much  more  than  in  the 
accused. 

Be  it  remembered  that  most  of  the  heads  of  famUio*  ars 
foreign  birth,  and  were  of  mature  age  when  they  pitched  their 
tents  on  this  free  soil.  They  had  contracted  their  social  hibitSt 
which  to  abandon  they  saw  no  reason  whatever.  They  readily 
fell  in  line  for  the  discharge  of  their  ci\dc  duties  ;  but  their  pri- 
vate life,  their  domestic  customs,  which  were  of  the  Qerman- 
Jewish  type,  they  could  not  all  at  once  change  without  caufling  a 
rent  in  their  most  intimate  relations.  These  are  far  too  precioQi 
for  such  experiments.  People  whose  strongest  affections  centre 
in  their  homes  are  naturally  tenacious  of  their  manners  and 
tiSiges ;  and  none  should  understand  this  better  than  tliose  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  who  themselves  carry  their  household  gpds 
with  them  wherever  they  go.  Besides,  recreation  after  the  exud- 
ing labors  of  tlie  day  a  man  can  find  nowhere  except  in  places 
where  be  may  move  in  i)erfcct  ease  and  freedom;  and  theso, 
igwi,  tlic  society  of  his  equals  in  temperament,  language,  and 
tsfitei  alone  will  afford  him.     The  Jews  do  not  differ  iu  this  re* 
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I  qpeei  from  other  foreigners,  all  of  whom  Bhow  a  decided  prefer- 
e  far  their  own  circles. 

In  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World  the  seclusion  of 
&B  Jews  has  almoet  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  would  cease  here 

inch  sooner  but  for  the  eoclesiasticism  which  enters  so  lai^ly 
'ioto  the  formation  of  American  society.  Christianity,  although 
not  legally  dominant,  is  yet  practically  so.     Where  the  spirit  haa 

»p^ed^  the  phraaeology  still  remains.  Everywhere  the  tenets  of 
fjuih  are  assumed  as  beyond  question,  making  conversation 
ofteD  embansssing  to  the  dissenting  Israelite.  No  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Grentile  believes  of  the  dogmas,  their  as- 
■ttmption  does  not  inconvenience  him ;  no  need  for  him  to  guard 
■gainst  the  cliarge  of  supineness  and  insincerity  to  which,  how- 
erer,  the  Hebrew  lays  himself  open  if  he  fail  to  record  his  dissent. 
Nor  is  it  the  dogma  alone  which  enjoys  such  a  preeminence,  Th© 
Iiini  of  morality,  the  motives  of  kindness,  the  graces  of  conduct, 
ftTB  also  marked  with  the  device  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing now  in  the  way  of  censure ;  we  simply  state  facts  which  are 
pitent  to  alL  But  let  the  candid  reader  realize  for  a  moment  die 
fedings  with  which  an  Israelite  must  hear  every  virtue  under 
hmreo^ — manliness,  candor,  honor,  humility,  love,  forbearance, 
even  charity  and  the  sanctities  of  home,  nay,  courtesy  itself — a 
matter  b  which  the  coarse  Norseman  was  the  disciple  of  the  pol- 
iabed  and  courtly  Oriental — stamped  with  a  name  that  degrades 
llim  and  makes  him  appear  a  gracel^s  intruder  into  the  circle  of 
th*e  elect — and  the  problem  of  Hebrew  retirement  will  lose  much 
uf  iii  mystery.  It  will  then  appear  why  the  Hebrew  philanthro- 
doea  not  yet  take  that  personal  share  in  the  benevolent  labors 
Ills  feUow-citizens  which  he  is  most  willing  and  unquestionably 

ih  to  bear.  Where  his  money  is  welcomed  his  faith  is  proscribed. 
and  near  to  his  heart  as  many  of  the  beneficent  efforts  for 
Ibt  imelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  are,  he  can  do  no 
more  than  aid  them  with  his  purse,  for  he  knows  that  his  just 
MMibQilies  will  not  be  consulted.  We  readily  admit  that  often 
no  insult  is  intended  ;  but  that  does  not  take  the  sting  from  a  re- 
|proi€h,  pronounced  or  implied.  If  long  habit  is  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenmtion,  otir  answer  is :  The  time  has  anrely  come  to  conquer  it. 
Some  dttok  that  the  Jew  himself  ought^  by  abandoning  his  re- 
MfTO^  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  his  way«    That  may  be  so ;  but 
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Buch  nuBBionB  do  Bot  ordioarUy  inspire  men  with  the  cotrnge  to 
face  prejudice.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  t '  *  Jews 
are  blameless  in  that  respect,  and  never  indulge  in  i\  ^  ^^  arro- 
gance. We  have  no  excuse  for  tbem,  beyond  thig^  that  the  fault 
is  a  little  less  reprehensible  in  those  who  have  snfiered  so  mnioh 
for  their  faith^s  sake.  It  certainly  is  for  the  dominani  religiotiy 
rather  than  for  that  of  a  small  minority^  to  lead  the  way  in  thk 
very  desirable  refonii* 

If  social  alienation  is  undesirable  on  general  gronnda,  it  ii 
especially  so  for  this  reason,  that  it  prevents  both  Jews  and 
Christians  from  correcting  their  views  of  their  respective  i«li- 
gions,  a  tiling  as  yet  much  needed  on  either  side.  Nothing  briogs 
man  nearer  to  man  than  the  sacred  community  of  good  work ; 
nothing  strengthens  faith  in  the  Father  more  surely  than  tbo 
growing  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  his  children.  Probably 
unbelief  itself  will  not  object  to  be  conquered  by  tlie  logic  of 
such  facts.  If  churches  and  synagogues  must  needs  preach  the 
same  truth  under  difierent  aspects,  and  worehip  Gbd  in  diveife 
tongues,  may  they  not  learn  to  praise  him  also  in  the  univcr- 
sal  language  of  good  deeds  on  the  broad  fields  of  our  common 
humanity  t 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  what  in  us  lies  to  make  ourselvee 
known,  not  only  outwardly,  but  inwardly  too ;  wo  shall  lei  ifae 
reader  into  all  ilie  mysteries  of  our  faitli,  as  far  as  we  ouiBdvefi 
know  them.  For,  after  all,  the  chief  interest  which  tlie  Bebmw 
race  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  student  is  its  religion.  As  the  pro- 
pounders,  witnesses,  and  soldiers  of  a  new  faitb,  the  Jews  appeared 
in  history,  and  have  steadfastly  pursued  their  course,  from  the  eall 
of  their  first  father, "  the  friend  of  God,"  in  the  plains  of  ancient 
Chaldea,  to  this  day,  when  their  presence  is  felt  in  so  many 
lands.  Through  light  and  darkness,  through  victory  and  di6> 
feat,  through  glory  and  shame,  their  faces  remained  firmly  id 
toward  a  goal  which  the  ancient  seers  planted  on  the  heights  of 
a  redeemed  and  perfected  humanity.  Their  oontributiong  to  the 
intellectual  and  industrial  achievements  of  the  past  were  of  ma 
mean  importance;  but  they  all  had  their  root  in  the  religioiM 
genius  which  they  developed,  and  it  is  their  religious  missian 
from  which  they  derive,  to  thi-  '  '  ^  'th  the  right  and  the  dn^ 
to  remain  outside  the  dominant  us. 
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What,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  Judaism  in  this  conn- 
tiyf 

Oar  readers  know  that  the  tmiformity  of  faith  and  practice, 
cmoe  Uie  pride  and  the  strength  of  scattered  Igrael,  no  longer  ex- 
teti.  It  is  mie  there  \&  no  disruption  into  seet^.  So  long  as 
the  Jew  doe*  not  openly  and  distinctly  renounce  his  allegiance, 
he  is  considered  as  still  within  the  fold.  The  defender  of  the 
old  paths  will  not  deny  the  radical  reformer  the  character  of  a 
bn>tlier  in  faitli,  and  the  latter  shows  no  abatement  of  sympathy 
witli  the  former  in  his  hour  of  need. 

But  the  divergence  is  ^nde  enough  to  justify  the  division  of 
thoM  who  still  profess  Judaism  as  their  religion  into  at  least  three 
dkdnct  classes.  Outward  pressure  has  ceased  to  hold  the  army 
of  "  God's  Body-Guard  "  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  new  life 
U>  which  freedom  invited  them,  and  into  which  they  plunged 
wiA  tax  absorbing  passion,  has  exercised  its  disintegrating  influ- 
ence. Literature,  art,  science,  politics^  industries,  social  problems, 
now  engro£e  much  of  the  enthnsiasm  which  before  was  conse- 
cntod  chiefly,  if  not  exclurively,  to  religion. 

There  is  the  strictly  conservative  wing,  comprising  the  faith- 
fal  adherents  to  traditional  Judaism,  as  established  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Talmud,  the  later  casuists,  and  the  "^^  Minhag/'  or 
fixed  imge*  Tliey  are  numerous,  but  not  influential.  I^arge  and 
lepresentative  congregations  they  have  but  few  in  the  land,  al- 
dmngh  some  of  the«e  date  their  origin  back  to  the  days  of  the 
eailiest  Hebrew  settlements.  They  are  mostly  grouped  in  small 
bodies,  with  an  ephemeral  Ufe ;  they  are  content  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  obscure  places;  they  seldom  appoint  trained  rab- 
bb  fnr  their  guides,  as  they  are  too  poor  for  that;  but,  like 
wdl-dL^ciplined  soldiers,  they  march  in  line  without  the  com* 
mand  of  olHoere,  Tliey  all  know  what  the  law  requires,  and 
do  it,  often  at  great  sacrifice,  without  the  dneouragement  or 
the  thimt  of  the  pulpit.  IIurMble  and  uncomfortable  as  their 
mneling-plaoos  are,  they  prefer  tliem  to  the  temples  of  their 
lidier  faietlireQ^  simply  because  they  are  their  own.  The  poor 
Jew  bae  greet  respect  for  wetilth  ;  he  will  give  it  its  due  in  bows 
everjwheie,  except  in  the  house  of  his  God,  whom  the  ancient 
jm0t&nk  celled  "  Ashira  shol  olam,"  the  wealthy  one  of  the  world. 
He  will  have  no  other  gods  before  his  face.    In  matters  relatizig 
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to  him  he  tolerates  no  abridgment  of  rights.  This  ropublicanifiin 
the  Talmudists  have  ingrained  in  him.  By  Becoring  to  any  agiem- 
blage  of  ten  adults  all  the  priyileges  of  a  congregation,  by  mak* 
ing  the  rabbi's  authority  within  it  dependent  upon  the  con£deoee 
of  his  flock,  and  by  strictly  prohibiting  all  interference  with  bis 
rulings  by  any  outsider,  however  high  in  position,  they  nude 
congregational  despotism  all  but  irnpi>ssible.  Does  one  feel  ag- 
grieved, redress  ia  in  his  hands :  if  he  can  gather  nine  support^ 
ers  with  means  sufficient  to  procure  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  forthwith 
ho  declares  liis  independence,  and  prays  with  the  comfortable  feel* 
ing  that  he  has  righted  himself.  The  only  check  upon  a  too  frivo- 
lous use  of  this  right  is  the  forfeiture  of  Ills  claim  on  the  bounty 
of  the  little  community.  Mutual  help,  namely,  in  sicknesfi,  and 
burial  in  case  of  death,  are  almost  invariably  included  in  their 
constitution.  A  decent  funeral,  and  a  place  where  his  children 
shall  have  the  undisputed  right  of  reciting,  in  public  woreliip,  the 
customary  prayer  during  the  year  of  mourning  for  their  do- 
parted  parents,  are  objects  so  near  the  heart  of  the  devout  Ismel- 
ite  that  the  poorest  will  strive  hard  to  secure  them^  and  the  mott 
willful  think  twice  and  three  times  before  he  imperils  them. 

Some  of  these  places  boar  the  name  Bet-hamid-raali — L  e^ 
house  of  learning — because  the  members  meet,  at  stated  tames  of 
the  day,  for  the  purpose  either  of  reading  themselves,  or  having 
expounded  to  them,  by  competent  men,  the  Talmud  and  later 
rabbinical  writings,  among  them  the  Zohar,  that  vast  storehoiue 
of  cabalistic  speculations — not,  however,  for  any  scholarly  pur- 
pose, but  for  edification  and  as  part  of  their  worship.  To  **  learn  " 
as  it  is  called,  is  to  pray* 

Thought  is  devout  and  devotion  is  thought,*  To  poodior 
over  the  divine  hieroglyphics  of  the  ceremonial  Law ;  to  exensiBe 
the  understanding  in  pilpulistict  tournaments;  to  discover  flawi 
in  the  decision  of  a  master,  or  disclose  the  hidden  link  that  con- 
nects some  incongniities ;  to  strike  the  deeper  vein  of  rcaKkoing 
in  seemingly  childish  and  absurd  sayings  of  the  Wise;  to  ttitfi 
the  heart  on  the  Midrashic  talcB  and  parables;  to  delight  the 
mind  with  their  sparkling  witticisms  and  strengthen  tlie  con- 
ienoe  with  their  pointed  apothegms — all  this  forms  an  element 

f  PUpnl — from  the  root  jDo/dA— ia  the  lecbtd«al  i^rm  for  seboUilto 
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in  the  Talmudic  ideal  of  worship ;  indeed,  ranks  so  high  that  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  it  for  "  God's  sake,"  without  any  ulterior 
dangii^  is  exempt  from  the  recital  of  the  established  Uturgies, 
We  thujB  find  eome  literary  life  iii  these  dwellings  of  the  poor 
— of  a  stunted  growth,  it  is  true ;  yet,  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
Iflpgiiig  into  that  bruti&h  indifference  to  mental  occupation  which 
ugiiallT  prevaik  in  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  the  thoughtful  provisions 
which  the  well-to-do  Israelites  make  for  the  religious  training  of 
children  of  indigent  parents.     In  this  city,  for  instance,  there 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  which  gathers  nearly  one 

tottsand  of  the  little  folks  to  their  schools,  where  a  staff  of  eigh- 
teacher^  instruct  them  in  the  sacred  tongue,  in  the  ritual  of 
syxiagogue,  and  the  religious  precepts.  We  wish  our  readers 
eoald  Bc«e  the  crowds  of  fathers  and  mothers  whose  careworn 
imo»  tell  their  own  tales  of  want  and  suffering,  but  who  are  eager 
to  have  their  offspring  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  society ; 
oould  hear  their  touching  ap|>ealB  and  adjurations  when  the 
cyveroTDwded  state  of  the  rooms  compels  the  directors  to  refuse 
Fortber  admission.  They  would  not  beg  so  hard  for  bread  to 
f^ve  to  their  children  if  they  had  none,  but  they  must  learn  to 

ore^*  and  know  the  commandments  of  the  Lord :  are  they  not 
Jews!  t 

In  that  section  of  American  Jewry,  mediae val  Judaism,  with 
iti  lights  and  its  shadows,  continues  its  existence.  There  cere- 
monialigm  ia  paramount,  ritual  observance  the  standard  of  piety. 
Spiritoal  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Yet^  let  no  well-wisher  of  his 
khid  judge  harshly  of  it,  or  conspire  for  its  destruction  under 
tlie  plea  of  conversion  \  for  to  the  lowly  son  of  Abraham  his  Law 
k  a  protection  from  the  evils  of  pauperism,  a  refuge  from  the 
nionil  misery  that  surrounds  his  path.  Let  the  friends  of  tern- 
penuuse  consider  that  thenoe  he  derives  his  strengtli  to  resist  the 
doiQon  of  Btn>ng  drink,  tliat  slays  his  ten  thousands  among  those 
QOl  •©  protected.  Wliat  no  other  legislation,  secular  or  ecclesi- 
tfltical,  no  temperau^  apt*stle,  no  priest  of  any  church  has  as  yet 


•Ofmrc. 

f  W#  m^  luu-dlj  ftdd  tluit  Ihe  phfiicd  muiti  of  Ibe  ecbolAff  utt  Dot  for^oUM, 
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aebievod,  at  least  not  in  the  Westeni  world,  the  **  blind  '*  rabi 
have  accomplLshed  ;  thej  liave  reared  a  sober  people. 

On  the  opposite  extreme  we  find  a  Large  dase  whoee  relftti< 
with  the  Bjiiagogae  are  of  the  dendereet.  Tl»ey  have 
doned  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pious  nsagee  of  their  fatheiB^  W 
longer  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it,  and  limit  their  obeorv- 
ance  of  the  great  festivals  to  a  few  hours'  devotion  with  their 
brethren.  In  their  houses  the  offices  of  religion  are,  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  marriage  and  deatlx,  respectfully  tolerated 
rather  than  devoutly  solicited.  The  rite  of  initiation  ib  falling 
into  desuetude,  and  the  religions  training  of  the  yonngj  if  at  ail 
defiired,  relegated  to  the  rabbi. 

This  rapid  decline  of  a  faith  once  so  potent  in  the  heart  of 
every  Ifiraelite  may  be  accounted  for,  WhOe  lying  under  the 
social  ban,  reh'gion  was  his  only  consolation  ;  the  world  asked 
nothings  would  accept  nothing,  of  him ;  God  alone  owned  him, 
and  looked  with  favor  upon  his  offering ;  the  world  would  not  in» 
trust  him  with  the  meanest  office ;  God  had  anointed  him  to  a  per- 
petual priesthood,  and  desired  his  love  and  the  service  of  his  life. 
The  more  of  sacrifice  he  offered,  the  more  he  honored  himself. 
But  when  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  plenitude  of  the 
world^s  various  business  in  which  he  now  was  to  take  a  part^  boivt 
upon  liim,  the  beautiful  dream  was  dispelled,  and  what  was  a 
prerogative  became  a  hinderance.  If  the  Jew  was  to  live  as  a 
man  with  men,  the  ceremonial  chains  must  be  riven.  This  vie 
the  primary  thought  of  the  first  generation  of  reformeni,  per- 
fectly just,  but  nevertheless  stirring  up  doubts  as  to  the  vmUdi^ 
and  necessity  of  a  separate  religion  in  genera!. 

Now,  this  shock  to  the  old  foundations  fell  in  a  time  when 
the  currents  of  skeptical  thought  began  to  rush  with  an  ever* 
growing  force  through  all  the  avenues  of  the  intellectual  mnd 
social  life  of  nations.  When  the  wind  smites  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Church,  and,  in  spite  of  her  power,  her  pro*- 
tige,  her  organization,  her  splendor,  shakes  her  to  the  very  foun- 
dation— what  must  be  the  fate  of  a  religion  tliat  posseasei  none 
of  those  buttresses  to  support  her;  that  has  nothing  but  faith 
to  TGKi  on,  and  lies  under  popular  disfavor!  The  Jews  wero 
alittdy  moving  on  an  inclined  plane,  when  the  storm  overtook 
tkmn;  no  wonder  they  were  hurled  forward  with  a 
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ritj  tlian  the  profesBors  of  other  creeds ;  and  that  eome 
latided  on  the  barren  plains  of  atheism  and  materialism^ 
and,  lofiing  their  balance  of  mind,  were  turned  into  adversaries. 
The  havoc  of  this  "  Sturm  nnd  Drang "  period  of  Judaism  is 
great,  and  causee  eerious  losses ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  work  its  own 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  more  sober  to  the  perils  with 
which  their  faith  ia  threatened,  and  electrified  into  new  activity 
fhe  I^afiyqfthe  Centre,  which  is  encamped  at  equal  distance  from 
both  extreioea.  To  it  we  shall  now  briefly  advert.  It  is  the 
party  of  rcfonn,  of  progress  unihin  the  loundary-line9  ofJudaw 
dodkwA.  To  the  initiative  of  that  party  are  due  the  new  de- 
Telf^toenta.  The  largest  and  most  influential  congregations  in 
difise  States  profess  its  doctrines,  and  it  may  be  called,  without 
preeiimption,  the  dominant  feature  of  American  Judaism. 
I  In  order  to  understand  this  movement,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, above  all  things,  that  Jewish  reform  is  not  a  revolt  against 
UkQ  past,  no  rising  against  an  oppressive  church,  no  revulsion 
from  a  spiritual  tyranny.  Nothing  ia  more  remarkable  in  its 
IndeiB  tiban  their  profound  reverence  for  those  very  teachers 
from  whose  opinions  they  are  now  constrained  to  dissent.  They 
are  the  identical  men  who  have  thrown  floods  of  light  on  Hebrew 
litermture,  and  partly  redeemed  from  the  dust  of  the  libraries  the 
▼Bst  bequests  of  former  generations  of  scholars.  It  is  they  who 
gained  for  Hebrew  literature  the  ear  of  the  Christian  scholar,  so 
loiig  closed  against  it  It  is  they  whose  industry  and  self-deny- 
ing  leal,  and  varied  scholarsliip,  have  contributed  so  much  to 
wipe  away  the  stigma  which  has  been  fastened  on  the  productiona 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  the  middle  ages.  Starting  from  the 
fandnmental  proposition  that  in  religion  form  and  idea  must 
be  diJitingoiAhed,  and  that  the  former  varies  with  surrounding 
eooditiona  and  the  new  developments  of  the  latter,  they  look 
Pbirifieeism  as  one  of  the  stages  through  which  the  re- 
[iooa  thought  of  the  Hebrew  raoo  necessarily  had  to  poaSy 
erder  to  preserve  its  identity;  the  minute  elaborations  of 
^e  Law  being  like  the  small  links  which,  joined  together,  become 
panoply  of  the  warrior.  It  the  Reformers  turn  aside  from 
the  old  path,  It  h  not  in  S(  "  '  with  a  lively  sense  of  grati- 
tade  to  those  whose  sclf-sa  _;  piety  saved  Judaism  from 

perishij^  under  the  load  it  had  to  bear.    But  they  daim,  and 
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must  claim,  the  right  to  do  for  their  own  generation  whiit  the 
wisest  of  the  past  did  for  theiPB.  It  is  trae  that  their  labors 
have  60  far  becu  krgely  absorbed  in  pruning  the  old  tree,  but 
not  wholly  80.  The  accumulation  of  rituals  was  eo  vat^t,  and  tlie 
connection  between  form  and  Idea  so  close,  that  it  required  de- 
cades of  cautious  work  to  remodel  the  one  without  serious  inju- 
ry to  the  other.  This  merely  preparatory  period  is  now  pasBing 
away,  and  that  of  reconstruction  has  commenced.  The  lost  imi* 
formity  will  be  replaced  by  a  nnion  based  on  modem  principles ; 
the  worahipj  which  hitherto  haa  been  only  pruned  of  excrescences, 
ifi  now  being  replenished  with  new  ideas.  The  Jewish  pulpit  be- 
gins to  draw  within  its  discnssions  topics  of  universal  interest ;  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  feasts,  which  were  chiefly  retrospective,  are  now 
made  expressive  of  the  sentiments  wliich  rule  in  the  hearts  of  the 
living ;  the  religious  training  of  the  children  is  brought  into  hiu> 
mony  with  the  general  cnlture  under  which  they  are  educated  ; 
imd  a  most  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  scholastic  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  planting  on  this  con- 
tinent what  the  Germans  call  **  Hebrew  ficience."  *  These,  and 
aimilar  signs,  leave  no  doubt  that  Jewish  reform  haa  now  entered 
npon  that  career  for  which  all  preceding  endeavors  have  broken 
the  way. 

Founded  on  the  principle  of  historical  development,  JewijA 
reform  does  not  claim  finality  for  any  of  its  creations*  True  to 
the  geniufl  of  Judaism,  it  has  formulated  no  creed,  and  exacts  no 
subscription  to  dogmas.  It  reserves  for  future  generations  the 
rights  wliieli  it  claims  for  itself  ;  nay,  the  great  hope  by  which  it 
is  animated  postulates  the  freedom  of  fnture  progression. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  modem  Israelite,  so  far  frani 
dreading  the  liberal  ideas  of  religion  which  our  time  has  cfi»» 
tured,  welcomes  them  to  hie  sanctuary.  He  sees  no  antagotusm 
between  them  and  the  spirit  of  the  faith  which  he  teaches.  The 
new  litnj^es  that  have  been  arranged  for  the  reformed  wordup, 
whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  yet  significant  for  the  bix)ail 

*  Two  pr«i>ai%C<»r7  scbooU  of  tb«  liitare  Hebrew  ooUege  bave  been  \a  op«ftlldO 
far  ionw  time:  one  founded  ftt  CincmxiftU  by  tbo  Union  of  Amorican  Hebttw 
grogationaf  tnd  one  by  the  Temple  Enumu-El,  of  this  cltj.    Both  promlM* 
rciuUe.    The  training  of  the  Hebrew  rabbi  for  hi*  oflloe  mnit  bcgtn  earlj  to 
«i  otherwise  be  can  iMTcr  tborougblj  master  the  hmneme  literature  that  fonaa  bii 
tpcdal  't**"*!" 
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Lity  which  pervades  them — as  evidence  of  the  unreserve 
which  the  conipilere  accept  the  emancipation  of  religion 
the  more  contracted  views  of  the  past.  All  the  invocations 
which  the  opprcfised  lieart  of  the  down-trodden  race  sought 
all  exaggerated  notions  of  racial  sanctity  and  divine  elec- 
tion; all  the  grosser  elements  of  the  Mesgianic  idea;  all  the 
inj&tic  and  cahaliistic  deposits  which  were  swept  into  the  syna- 
gogoe  by  the  various  religions  with  which  the  Jews  came  in 
OQQtact  daring  their  wide  wanderings ;  all  the  laments  over  the 
lost  glories  of  the  sacrificial  service,  and  the  yearnings  after  resto- 
imti0Q  of  national  supremacy — have  either  entirely  disappeared, 
or  beoi  spiritualized.  Only  the  framework,  and  the  typical  parts 
of  the  old  ritual,  have  been  retained,  and  the  room  thus  gained 
filled  up  with  devotions  in  wlxich  modem  Judaism  is  fully  re- 
flected* 

Finally,  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  other  forms  of  faith  has 
ptiied  through  a  purifying  process.  The  prophetic  utterance  that 
"from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  there- 
is  the  name  of  the  Lord  among  the  nations,-'  which, 
sometimes  obscured,  has  never  been  entirely  forgotten  in 
11,  is  now  proclaimed  in  more  than  its  native  force.  The 
of  the  unity  of  God  now  eimnciates  the  unity  of  the 
in  i»c©,  and  the  definite  recognition  that  He  who  revealed 
^If  in  Israel  had  his  witnesses  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes. 
tlie  groflsest  perversions  of  the  religious  impulse  the  modem 
fltill  hfiaTB  tlie  tlirobbing  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  although 
lie  opposes  all  lands  of  idolatries  as  firmly  as  did  his  fathers  in 
dArker  days,  liis  judgment  is  tempered  \dth  pity,  and  his  opposi- 
tioii  softened  by  the  love  to  which  he  holds  all  men,  as  men,  en- 
tidsd.  fie  is  no  adversary  of  Christianity;  no  enemy  to  the 
Church.  lie  recognizes  their  gi^eat  services  to  the  human  race, 
Uie  2cal  and  devotion  of  so  many  of  their  children,  and  praises 
tbem  in  the  gates  for  tiie  many  noble  monuments  of  their  char- 
WJut  he  resists  is  their  deviations  from  tlie  truth  as  it  was 
liverod  to  him,  Tliis  he  dares  not  compromise.  But  he  re- 
in every  sign,  and  they  are  increasing  day  by  day,  that  the 
i  which  separated  the  daughters  from  their  mother  is  nar- 
rowing, and  that  bridges  are  being  tlirown  across  it  on  which 
tboie  who  were,  but  never  ought  to  have  been,  estranged  from 
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each  other,  may  meet  for  the  exchange  of  aBBarances  of  restored 
friendship.  Christian  churches  have  invited  Jewish  ministerB  to 
their  pulpits ;  and  thus,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  bootless  strife, 
returned  the  hospitality  which  the  first  apostles  of  Christianity 
met  in  the  synagogues.  We  honor  the  men  who  make  such  pro- 
fessions of  liberality  and  love  of  truth,  and  adopt  such  practical 
methods  of  proving  that  religion  can  live  vdth  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, and  may  as  assuredly  draw  men  nearer  to  each  other  as 
hitherto  she  has  separated  them  I 

We  shall  consider  our  humble  efforts  in  these  pages  abundant- 
ly rewarded,  if  they  contribute,  in  even  a  slight  measure,  to  the 
increase  of  that  good-will  toward  men  in  the  announcement  of 
which  Christianity  glories,  and  Judaism  finds  its  highest  aim. 

OUSTAV  GknTHBEL. 


YI. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 


Twm  RepnbUcan  party  had  no  leaders.  It  looked  up  to  great 
Aod  earnest  men,  bat  it  bad  no  balf-dozen  leaders.  Wade,  Chase 
tad  Oiddsngss  Stevens  and  Cameron,  Seward  and  Greeley,  Lin- 
coin,  Sumner,  Stanton,  Andrew,  Wilson,  Hale  and  Feseenden,  Pal- 
frey wwi  Adams,  were  equak  ;  no  one,  or  three  of  them,  clainied 
proeedence.  The  cement  of  tlie  party  was  a  principle ;  not  any 
idolatry,  like  that  which  made  the  Whig  clin^  to  and  echo  Web- 
Iter  And  Clay.  The  men  who  created  the  Republican  party  were 
mm  of  convictions.  They  sought,  more  or  less  directly,  but  in 
dead  earnest,  to  limit  and  kill  slavery.  The  men  whom  the  Re- 
pabliesm  party  has  created  are  not  men  of  convictions.  They 
0Bdc  only  to  use  for  party  or  personal  ends  the  power  they  have 

Licking  its  old  cement — a  great  purpose — the  party  is  falling 
to  pieces,  like  bowlders  from  a  wall  without  mortar*  Its  man- 
■gefB  have  been  so  dull  and  timid  in  using  their  great  victory, 
they  Itsve  bo  wasted  their  opportunities,  that  they  liave  suffered 
tins  Soutl»em  question— their  whole  capital^ — to  fall  prematurely 
into  abeyance.  On  their  own  theory  they  stand  to-day  with  no 
raisan  d'etre^  no  excuse  for  their  existence.  Their  strength  lay 
in  a  public  opinion  well  informed  as  to  Soutliem  purpose  and  the 
nature  of  Southern  civilization,  and  watchful  of  the  possible  re- 
actioii  from  ita  sore  defeat  Tlie  events  of  the  ten  yosixn  before 
tbe  war  were  what  tangbt  and  trained  that  opinion.  But  a 
generation  has  come  upon  the  stage  since.  The  active  young 
Qseii«  the  van  of  party  movement,  were  then  in  their  cmdles. 
Tliey  knew  nothing  of  thoBe  events  oj*  they  took  place,  and  the 
hiitory  of  them  is  not  yet  written.  We  have  he4inl  more  than 
man,  twenty-five  yeaj*  old,  ask,  with  natural   ignorance^ 

"««  there  ever  a  mob  in  Boston,  and  what  was  it  about  T' 

vot.  cxxm-— -HO.  263  7 
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Aware  how  slowly  such  a  conspiracy  m  that  of  the  South  ^wr- 
renders  the  hope  of  success,  it  was  the  Republicans'  duty  to  keep 
alive  at  white  heat  tliis  lesson  and  vigilance  boni  of  the  war  and 
the  yeauB  that  preceded  it.  Instead  of  this  they  liave,  on  systetn. 
Bought  to  dull  those  impressions  and  preach  forget  fulness^  while 
constantly  lowering  party  feeling  imd  purpose  by  personal  squab* 
bles  and  debates  on  trifles.  One  by  one  the  men  of  oonvictioDS 
passed  away,  leaving  ambitions  intriguers  in  their  seats. 

Meanwhile,  these  are  confronted  by  a  party  of  convictionjs — 
the  South — ^fals©  and  devilish  convictions,  but  still  earnest  one*. 
The  Eepublicanfi  hold  to-day  the  same  relation  to  the  rehabilitated 
South  that  the  Whigs  did  to  Free-Soilers  in  1849.  There  were 
only  two  distinct  points  in  the  moral  heavens  of  1849 :  one  was 
Calhoim,  the  other  was  Garrison.  Clay  and  Webster  sliirkcd 
Calliotin,  not  daring  to  face  him.  Garrison  met  him  equarelyt 
face  to  face ;  and,  when  Wade  and  Sumner  entered  the  Senate  in 
1851,  the  wires  of  CaUiounism  and  Ganisonism  were  joined  and 
the  war  began. 

The  S«mth  rules  to-day  in  Congress  rightfully.  In  the  long- 
run  brains  rule,  but  in  critical  moments  courage  rules.  Though 
the  North  is  the  abler  section,  the  South  has  the  eourago  of  con- 
viction, and,  lion^like,  never  waits  to  count  the  sheep.  What  the 
South  wil)  finally  do  with  her  victory  possibly  even  Southern  men 
themselves  do  not  now  know.  She  waits  on  events.  It  is  fair  to 
confess  that  she  has  more  than  courage.  Slie  has  the  wit  to  see 
and  quioknoss  to  seize  opportunities.  She  never  mistaken  her 
men*  She  knew  Andrew  Johnson,  and  n^ached  him  by  aseafisi- 
nation.  He  was  a  character  easy  of  explanation.  Poverty  and 
birthplace,  race  and  the  giddiness  begot  by  suoce^,  fully  explain 
him.  But  Hayes,  tlie  gift  Northern  blundering  has  niade  to  the 
South,  is  a  phenomenon  hard  to  expkiin.  No  ordinary  auiotint 
of  folly  or  wickedna^s  will  account  for  him,  and  ho  is  of  too 
narrow  capacity  to  justify  us  in  attributing  his  conr^  to  any 
irge  design.  But,  sphinx  or  otherwise,  he  has  served  to  bald 
the  stirrup  for  the  South  to  vault  into  tlie  saddle. 

The  firnt  utep  in  her  plan  and  progress  is  clear  enougk.  The 
negro  enfranchised  has  added  largely  to  her  political  strciigtiL 
[With  Hayt'^i's  aid  she  lias  practically  disfranchised  the  n^ro,  uid 
m  tlie  white  aristocracy  wields  this  whole  increased  power; 
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she  knows  and  feels.     The  ineolent  Bpeecli  which  Senator 
rdoij  ktely  flung  at  Boston  dough-faces,  if  read  between  the 
66,  famldj  coofessea  thii*.     Place  that  beside  the  letter  from 
r,  Jefferson  Davia,  read  at  the  Macon  celebration,  and  the  two 
%^eaJ  dearlj  the  unchanged  detennination  of  the  South  to  rule, 
heretofore,  by  an  oligarchy  built  up  within  the  Union,  or  se- 
cure outside  of  it 

But  the  keenest  suffering  at  the  South  to-day  does  not  come 
from  the  chagrin  of  defeated  hopes.  It  is  real,  naked,  pitiable 
poverty,  which  presees  on  classes  once  wealthy.  Her  first  effort, 
tlie  first  use  of  her  new  power,  will  be  to  draw  money  to  her 
ieetion*  There  is  a  superfluous  article  in  the  Constitution  which 
forbtdfi  the  payment  of  the  Confederate  debt.  There  will  be  no 
fodi  attempt.  That  debt  is  mostly  held  abroad.  The  South  is 
nrrer  uttxious  to  pay  any  debts,  least  of  all  debts  due  to  other 
nations  or  communities.  But  she  will  bend  all  her  energies  to 
L^Mwe  payment  of  claims  which  directly  enrich  her  o^m  citizens. 
^^^Bpeate  such  and  fitsten  them  on  the  national  Trcajsury  wIU  be 
^Hn  finl  effort  That  Confederate  soldiers  will  soon  receive  the 
^^UDD  pensions  as  our  own  veterans  seems  a  foregone  conclusion. 
ThJo  rafit  amount  of  Southern  claims,  in  diffei-ent  foiins, 
noir  registered  at  Washington,  is  the  first  line  of  this  assault. 
Wlicth^  Reptiblican  or  Democrat  rules,  theee  claims  will,  most 
of  tbeni,  be  paid,  unless  they  promptly  rouse  such  indignation 
and  pn>voke  such  resistance  at  the  North  a£  do  not  seem  now 
likely  to  arise.  The  effect  of  more  tliaii  doubling  the  national 
debt  any  one  can  calctilate.  One  good  result  would  probably 
feDow*  Tlie  South,  then  interested  equally  with  the  North  in 
tbe  national  indebtedness,  would  frown  on  any  mad  counsel  of 
repadialion  from  her  own  quarter,  and  resist  such  from  the  North, 
i£i  middcoed  by  Ibis  unjust  burden,  any  Northern  party  should 
interference  in  any  way  with  the  public  debt, 
Mr,  Patter's  plan  of  investigation  no  doubt  contemplates  an 
pt  to  put  Tilden  into  the  Executive  chair.  There  is  luriplo 
0  for  the  movement  on  the  part  of  3Ir.  Tilden^s  friends, 
He  iruy  well  doubt  liis  clrnnce  of  succeeding  Mr*  Hayefi.  The 
xt  Preid<lenr  will  be  obliged  to  stand  on  a  soft-money  platform, 
Mr.  Tilden  would  l>e  ready  to  do  that,  to  secure  the 
^  the  clique  wliich  supports  him  and  makes  his  strength 
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could  not  be  eo  transferred.     If  Mr.  Tilden  ie  ever  to  be 
dent,  his  only  chance  seems  to  be  that  of  iilUng  tlie  rest  of  Ifr. 
HajeB^s  term.     Besides,  to  wield  the   Executive  pari  for 

the  remaining  half  of  that  term  would  insure  a  Deuu  i  uc- 

cession.  There  are  now  three  chances  out  of  four  of  such  u 
lecesfiion.  But,  while  the  slip  and  lip  remain  so  proverbially 
>nnected,  it  is  well  to  take  a  bond  of  fate,  and  run  no  risk*. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Potter's  investigation,  his  vie* 
tory  shows  that  the  prudent  men  of  the  South  are  dr  *  id- 
long,  incapable  of  the  least  resistance,  to  dangerous  eou  t  ^  lie 
worst  elements  of  the  Northern  Democracy  and  by  tlieir  own  mid 
followers  at  home.  The  pretty  speeches  of  Lamar  and  Gonlou, 
even  if  not  absolute  hypocrisy,  are  only  drops  of  roso-wutcr  flung 
on  the  mad  surface  of  Southern  hate.  What  was  Stepbena'a 
protest,  or  Laniards  opinion  on  the  Silver  Bill,  or  Gonlon's  cm 
resumption,  wben  their  constitnents  growled  dissent?  Mere 
chips  on  Niagara.  Mr.  Potter's  success  shows  that  when  once 
in  the  saddle  the  old  Bourlxm  South  will  rale,  and  either  warp 
the  nation  to  her  reactionary  mood,  or  drive  the  North  off  by 
provoking  her  to  secede.  If  the  Southern  leaders  can  manage 
their  followers,  they  will  never  again  leave  the  Union.  To  rule 
inside  of  it  with  such  rigor,  or  w^rcnch  it  to  such  injustice  aa  will 
place  the  North  nnder  their  feet,  or  drive  it  out — thia  ia  the 
lesion  leai*ned  at  Appomattox. 

The  South  will  never  again  voluntarily  take  up  arms  agaiugl 
the  Union.  But  Mr,  Potter's  success  reveals  that,  nevertheleil^ 
such  madness  is  within  the  ]>osfiiblc  future.  This  constitutes  the 
real  value  of  the  transaction,  the  revelation  it  niake^?  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  solid  Soutli ;  its  continued  va^isalage  to  the  recklen 
and  dangerous  class,  which,  in  1861,  drngged  a  timid  and  re- 
luctant aristocracy,  and  their  footstool — the  Northern  Democrat 
— into  rebellion-  At  any  moment  another  gun  fired  at  Sumter 
may  plunge  the  nation  into  war. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  point  us  to  the  words  of  Southern 
With  every  aftirmation  in  their  liistory  falsified,  eveiy  pl< 
deliberately  broken,  how  can  the  most  partial  friend  of  ihti 
&ak  any  man  to  j>ut  faitb  to-day  in  the  statement  or  promise  of 
Southern  wliite  men  I  Tlieir  whole  civil  life  has  l)een  a  trana- 
parent  hypocrisy.    Tlie  words  justice,  order,  eqimlity,  toleimtioii, 
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Bbertjr,  are  not  used  by  them  in  the  sense  in  which  the  civilized 
world  accepts  them.  Even  Calhoun,  on  every  subject  except 
davery  one  of  the  most  pure,  sincere,  and  honest  of  our  etates- 
men,  llie  moment  he  gpoke  of  the  negro,  stooped  to  equivocate 
and  fdsify.  The  gross  mistakes  and  intentional  misstatements 
^■pf  the  oeoEUs  of  1840  bad  been  brought  to  his  notice,  both 
^Kfficudly  and  otherwise;  yet,  ^vith  shamelea^  efErontery,  he  pa- 
^Ptaded  tbcm  in  an  official  document,  meant  for  European  e^^ 
^  aa  wellHJStablished  and  acknowledged  facts. 

No  matter  with  what  oath  of  loyalty  you  bind  the  South, 

experience  warns  the  most  sanguine  optimist  that  no  thoughtful 

man  can  feel  sure  that  one  flag  will  rule  thie  belt  of  the  continent 

I      fiftj  yean  hence.     Any  man  who  desires  that  it  should  must 

aeek  to  gain  time.    In  time  the  elements  of  modem  civilization 

(      — vealtbi  industry,  toleration,  order,  law,  education,  manners, 

j      aeiiae  of  honor,  and  habit  of  speaking  the  truth — will  invade 

I      and  slowly  j>ermeate   the  barbarism  of  the  South,  remodeling 

lier  into  conformity  to  tbe   nineteenth  century.      If  rash  and 

wvolutiomiry  attempts  can  be  postponed  long  enough,  there  is  a 

I      fair  clmnoe  that  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  remain  for 

(      another  century  one  nation. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Union  was  tbe  presence  in  the  South  of 
ax  million  blacks  with  their  million  votes.  They  were  the  nat- 
ural, hearty,  and  inalienable  allies  of  the  North  and  the  Union. 
^^O  their  prcssence  there  God  gave  us  an  indestructible  defense 
^Hnd  permanent  guarantee  of  the  Union.  They  needed  no  argu- 
^^Bieiit  and  no  appeaL  Centuries  of  oppression  had  taught  them 
^Vhere  their  safety  lay.  Fairly  treated  and  recognized,  they  would 
hiTe  been  a  bulwark  against  which  Southern  plot  and  violence 
voqM  have  alike  harmlessly  broken  for  a  century  to  come.  It 
did  noi  eeem  possible  that  any  folly  could  be  so  gross  as  to  sacri- 
fiee  aoch  an  alliance*  They  have  clung  to  the  Eepubliean  party, 
in  the  face  of  starvation  and  death,  as  no  other  class  could  have 
^^aiM^«  Taught  by  long  experieneo  that  their  old  masters  were 
^^keviiably  hypocrites  whenever  and  wherever  the  black  man  was 
^^^^Mpd,  grateful  to  the  Union  for  liberty,  they  have  refused  to 
^mBVthc  duplicity  of  the  Republican  party,  or  see  its  pitiable 
weaknes.  But  human  nature  must,  in  the  long-run,  f^ink  to  the 
OODCki]  of  selMitterest.     Tt  ought  to  be  no  surprise  if  soon  the 
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negro,  poor,  landless,  and  deserted  by  tlie  North,  Bhonld  eec  how 
weak  he  is  by  the  Bide  of  the  white  race  near  by.  Then  one 
portion,  terrified  and  in  dei?pair,  will  stay  away  from  the  pulls ; 
another,  needing  bread,  or  blinded,  as  half  the  North  is,  and  the 
other  half  pretends  to  be,  by  Southern  profeseion,  will  swell  the 
Democratic  vote.  If  the  Union  lasts,  the  negro  will  be  its  Bavior 
and  cement.  If  the  Union  is  broken,  posterity  will  never  ce^uc 
to  wonder  at  the  incredible  foUy  which  flung  away  and  alienated 
itfi  only  and  natural  ally. 

Wliile  the  Republican  party  has  allowed  the  Southern  qoea- 
tion  to  fall  into  abeyance,  it  is  confronted  by  another  i»^nc.  which 
it  has  not  had  statesmanship  enough  eitlier  to  conciliate  or  to  a«5. 
This  is  finance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  qu^tion  which 
most  keenly  interests  three  men  out  of  five,  and  poesibly  three 
men  out  of  four,  is  finance.  On  tliis  the  South  and  Vest  arc  nat- 
ural aUies  and  closely  wedded :  the  ruling  class  at  tlie  South  Is 
wretchedly  poor,  and  her  first  interest  is  how  to  get  relic^f ;  lh« 
West  lacks  capital  to  open  her  hidden  resources.  Thm  she  can 
get  only  from  the  East  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  This  bond- 
age she  seeks  to  break.  The  Southern  question,  which  held  rigiit 
and  wrong  in  its  grasp,  appealing  to  the  manhood  and  rousing 
the  enthusiasm  of  men,  properly  treated,  might  have  delayed  this 
material  question  for  some  years.  The  moment  men,  supposed 
to  be  statesmen,  proclaimed  that  lofty  hour  coded,  the  mass  tuiiU 
urally  sunk  to  the  care  of  their  material  interests.  When  Sena- 
tors and  journals  ridiculed  the  "Bloody  Shirt,**  they  laughed  their 
power  away,  as  Cervantes  did  the  manhood  of  Spain* 

Common  prudence  would  have  been  quick  to  seize  this  new 
weapon  of  fimmce,  Henry  Wilson's  keen  eye,  Ciircful  only  for 
tncee^,  confessed  this,  the  summer  before  he  died.  Speaking  of 
the  first  issue  joined  on  finance,  in  the  Ohio  election  of  ISTfi, 
when  the  Democratic  party  seized  this  question,  ho  said  to  ut: 
"It  is  a  great  mistake;  we  should  have  started  the  greenback 
cry ;  how  ruinous  to  let  the  Democrats  get  ahead  of  as ! "  If  wise 
oonnsels  had  prevailed,  this  issue  might  for  some  time  have 
been  dekyed*    But,  once  afoot,  it  will  crowd  all  others  out. 

The  Democratio  party,  which  is  only  the  Sonth's  servant,  or 
the  South  itself  in  another  dress,  has  takn  r  poeeeaiMmol 
it.    The  speed  with  which  the  leaders  surr le  old  dogmii 
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of  tlie  pafty  on  specie  and  fall  into  line  witli  the  Greenback  men, 
aiiowa  how  strong  anch  leaders  think  the  new  force  is.  Thej  are 
aharp  bidders  for  the  new  party's  support.  But  it  need  be  no 
mrpttee  if  we  soon  see  the  Kepnblicans  contending  in  the  same 
Fioe,  and  accepting  a  large  portion  of  the  platform  of  the  rising 
power.  Their  waste  of  former  chances,  the  monmftd  foUy  with 
which  they  filattemed  away  the  noblest  opportunity  the  age  has 
ghfen  to  mould  a  nation  righteously  for  years  to  come,  forbids 
Qg  to  be  surprised  at  any  mulish  or  shortsighted  mistake.  But, 
should  they  bo  wise  in  time,  the  participation  by  both  the  great 
partieB  m  the  movement  to  remodel  finance  might  possibly  de- 
lay the  f  1  of  any  new  party,  and  lift  Grant  a  third  time 
into  the  ^..  .  ..uc3\ 

Aa  matters  stand  to-day,  with  no  keen  interest  in  any  qnes^ 
I  Hon  except  finance,  the  South  has  the  choice  of  the  next  Presi- 
4esit  Conciliating  the  West  by  her  concurrence  on  finance,  she 
holds  aU  the  cards.  Unless  a  radical  change  is  wrought  in  the 
f««ff»^g  JB^,  a  Western  Democrat  on  a  soft-money  platform  will 
be  the  next  President,  and  some  Southern  Confederate  leader, 
civil  or  military,  will  be  Vice-President.  Such  do  we  consider 
Ifao  rtrangth  of  this  new  financial  issue  if  left  unchallenged. 

lOsrepresentad  and  vilified  by  the  Eastern  press  in  a  style 
that  betrayed  its  lack  of  argument  and  its  insincerity,  the  green- 
hMik  MBoe  has  rapidly  gained  strength  by  force  of  its  truth  and 
fieeiesity.    The  convention  at  Toledo,  and  the  seveml  State  con- 
TeatioDft,  have  been  larger  and  made  of  men  as  respectable  in 
ehmeter  and  intellect  as  those  who  launched  the  Free-Soil  party 
ttt  Bn&lo  and  elsewhere.     There  are  a  score  of  causes  that  con- 
tribate  to  the  present  distress ;  and  there  are  double  the  num- 
ber of  theories  which  claim  to  be  reraedi^  for  these  evils ;  but 
^^lere  is  a  substantial  agreement  among  the  millions  who  call 
^Biem«clvea  Greenbackers.      They  claim  that  the   Government 
^■jhall  isBiie  all  the  bill  or  note  currency ;  that  it  shall  be  made 
^nC  ptpcr ;  bu  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and, 
at  present,  most  of  them  claim  that  it  shall  be  convertible  into  a 
bond  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
that  interest   shall  be  paid    in  gold  or  not,  ^id 
the  amount  of  currency  shall  be  regulated  automatically, 
bjeome  direct  act  of  the  Government;  whether  a  lower  rste 
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of  interest  shall  be  eecnrcd  by  direct  loans  from  the  State,  or 
may  possibly  come  from  more  abundant  money — there  \a  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  new  party  ib  a  unit  in  denying  both  the  justice  and  the 
policy  of  resumption.  Resumption  changes,  by  statute,  the  rela- 
tions between  creditor  and  debtor.  In  the  Btress  of  war,  when 
self-preservation  is  the  highest  law,  Government  may  mdke  any 
change  in  those  relations,  as  it  rightfully  did  when  it  first  issued 
greenbacks.  But,  in  profound  peace,  what  right  has  Government, 
in  deference  to  the  theories  of  any  cliqoe,  to  enact  a  law  for  the 
sole  and  specific  pm-pose  of  making  eveiy  debt  a  heavier  burden, 
and  leaving  the  creditor  richer  than  he  vrm  before  t 

The  Greenbackers  guide  their  feet  by  the  liglit  of  experience. 
The  ruin  which  Ricardo  regretted  to  have  brought  on  his  country 
is  warning  enough  for  them  against  another  such  crime.  They 
accept  the  verdict  of  English  statesmen  as  Greville  records  it, 
familiar  and  intimate  as  he  was  with  all  of  them  (**  Journals  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  145) : 

''If  we  look  back  through  the  long  course  of  PoePs  life,  and 
inquire  what  have  been  the  great  political  measures  with  which  hia 
name  is  particularly  conuected,  we  shall  find»  first,  the  return  to 
cash  payments,  which  almost  everybody  now  agrees  was  a  rxTAL 
MISTAKE,  though  it  would  not  be  fair  to  'lasit  him  with  ertraordiDary 
censure  for  a  measure  which  was  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  great 
financial  authorities.'^ 

In  the  great  debate  of  1830  tlie  resumption  act  of  14il9  waa 
mercOessly  attacked.  Mr.  Western,  one  of  the  Tory  leaden, 
styled  it  **  one  of  the  most  mischievous  measures  that  waa  over 
deviaed  for  the  destruction  of  a  nation."  Peel  stood  alone  amid 
the  storm,  Mr.  R.  B»  Pullan,  of  Cincinnati,  has  aptly  cited  the 
piteous  appeal  he  made  to  the  forbearance  of  his  ruined  country* 
men: 

^*He  expressed  his  willingness  to  abandon  the  opinions  to  whieb 
h«r  wiw  *mpposed  to  be  unaltenihly  pledged,  if  benefit  would  retmlt. 
But  he  waa  convinced,  if  any  error  bad  been  committed  in  e6tal>- 
Ibhing  the  system,  we  should  only  be  exposed  to  sliU  grtai^r  w9$ 
than  those  we  had  suffered  by  again  doing  anything  to  anseltle  the 
ourreooy  of  the  country/* 
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TliB  Greenhuck  party  demands  that  Government  shall  issue 
e  note-currency.     The  power  over  the  currency  is  too  great 
h  one  to  be  trnsted  to  private  corporations.     In  the  memorable 
debate  of  the  Commons,  1819,  Ricardo  said  bank-directors  reg- 
ulate currency  and  so  fix  prices,  **a  most  formidable  power;" 
d  Callioun  (October  Zy  1837)  says,  **  This  power  puts  our  des- 
in  their  hands."     Again  (September  19,  1839),  he  warns 
tills  peril.      Jeffers*>n  writes  to  Eppes  (June  24,  1813), 
Bank'i)ai>er  must  be  sappresfied,  and  the  circulation  restored  to 
e  nation^  to  wliom  it  belongs.'* 
The  Greenback  party  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
need  to  tie  the  currency  to  specie.     Paper  answers  every  pur- 
The  plan  and  notion  of  a  specie  basis,  at  any  rate  in  this 
OOmitrTt  has  always  been  a  sham.     Mr.  Sears,  of  New  Jersey, 
well  styled  it  '*  bankruptcy  organized.'*    A  New  York  bank  presi- 
deoii  the  lole  Jolm  Earl  Williams,  said  the  attempts  of  banks  of 

KSi'^e  and  deposit  to  keep  to  specie  "  always  have  been,  and,  in  the 
tnre  of  things,  always  must  be,  a  failure."     It  is  only  a  device 
Apslave  the  money-market  to  what  Chatham  called  "  the  canni- 
p  of  'Change  Alley.'-     Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Franklin 
oeelarDd  tliat,  where  two  nations  had  the  same  basis  for  currency, 
Ihe  debtor  nation  would  be  the  slave  of  its  creditor — a  statement 
of  which  Boutwell  felt  the  truth  when,  on  his  prf)posing  to  bring 
from  London  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  gold  belonging 
United  States,  the  Bank  of  England  prevented  it  bv  threat- 
y  if  he  did  so,  that  they  would  cripple  every  bank  in  New 
bit    Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  has  saved  for  us  an  instructive  anecdote : 

1838,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  then  President  of  the  North 
0  Bank,  of  New  York,  at  a  convention  of  bank  presidents, 
pti«i»ntly,  bat  yet  most  truly,  *  Wc  all  know  that,  while  a  bank- 
note bvars  upon  its  face  a  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  its  denom- 
tOfttioB  in  coin,  it  carries  with  it  the  imphed  condition  that  it  be  not 


To  Iho  lady  who  told  her  chmr-maker  that  all  his  new  chairs 
»n«ke  dowti,  he  answered,  in  the  exact  tone  of  a  specie-basis  ad* 
kte,  "  Why,  ma/dam,  I  think  year  friends  must  have  actually 
in  theni  I  ^ 
Sir  John  Lubbock  found  that  only  fifty  cents  of  coin  were 
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used  in  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  buflineas.  Prof,  Jctods  mjb 
the  whole  fabric  of  England^s  vast  commerce  rests  on  the  im* 
probability  that  her  merchants  will  ever  want,  at  one  time,  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  gold  they  have  a  right  to  demand*  He 
also  states  that,  liefore  checks  were  need  in  the  London  clearing*- 
houBe,  fifteen  million  dollars  of  debt  were  settled  by  tlie  use  of 
one  million  dollars  of  bank-bills  and  one  hundred  dollar*  of  com ! 
England  and  France — the  two  nations  to  which  gold  naturalljr 
and  almost  inevitably  runs,  since  they  are  creditor  states — ^have 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  paper  currency  upon  every  emergency. 
The  epedo  Bank  of  England,  since  she  was  remodeled  in  i&44, 
thrice  been  obliged  to  beg  tlie  Government  to  »ave  her  &om 
ipension.  If  England,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the  reft- 
'ervoir  and  refuge  of  coin,  cannot,  without  gubterr  .ft 

one  specie-paying  bank  in  Loudon,  the  world*8  bii  re, 

how  can  we  expect  to  hoard  gold  enongb  to  form  a  real  basii 
for  two  thousand  banks  scattered  over  a  continent  f  Frenldin 
("  Works,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  82)  says:  * 

**  Paper-money,  well  founded,  has  great  advantages  over  gold 
and  silver,  being  more  light  and  convenient  for  handling  large 
sums,  and  not  likely  to  have  its  volume  reduced  by  demands  for 
exportation.  No  method  has  hitherto  been  formed  to  establish  a 
medium  of  trade  equal  in  all  its  advantages  to  bills  of  credit  made 
a  genera]  legal  tender.'* 

Even  Ricardo,  the  high-priest  of  the  buHionists,  the  father  of 
the  preeent  British  system,  says : 

"A  regulated  paper  currency  b  so  great  an  improveraent  in  com* 
meree  that  I  should  greatly  regret  if  prejudice  should  induce  us  to 
return  to  a  system  of  less  utility.  The  introduction  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  purposes  of  money  may  ^vith  truth  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
meree  and  the  arts  of  ci\'ili2ed  life.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  with 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  soience,  we  discover  that  it  woidd 
be  another  improvement  to  banish  them  again  from  the  employmeot 
to  which,  during  the  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  been  so  ad- 
vantageously applied**  ("Works,"  by  McCoUoch,  p,  404). 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  paper-money  should  be  payable  m 
Bpecie  to  secure  its  value  \  only  that  its  quantity  should  be  regu- 
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LUed  nocordiDg  to  the  value  of  the  metal  which  ig  declared  to  be 
the  itagulAnl  "  (Ricardo's  "  Plan  for  Extinction  of  Bank-Notes  "). 

It  aeeim  conceivable  that  this  '*  regulatioQ  "  might  be  secured 
bj  making  the  paper  exchangeable  for  a  bond. 

Calboim^s  opiiiionfl  on  paper  currencj  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  thoee  of  the  new  party,  but  they  cover  abnoet  every  prin- 
ciple we  aasert.  Tebmary  5,  1840,  he  said :  "  The  present  cur- 
xeoey  Is  incnrably  bad-    It  is  impossible  to  give  it  solidity  or 

►ilitj.''     Again  (September  19,  1839),  he  said  : 

"A  paper  currency,  in  some  form,  if  not  necessary,  is  abnost 
indispeiksable  in  the  financial  and  commercial  operations  of  civilized 
'  extensive  oommtmities.  In  many  respects  it  has  a  vast  superi- 
loiitj  over  a  metallic  currency,  especially  ia  great  and  extended 
;tbns,  by  its  greater  cheapness,  lightness,  and  the  facility  of 
dttermining  the  amount  ,  ,  .  No  convertible  paper  is  suitable  for 
o&fT^ney  ;  '^  and  March  22,  1838|  he  affirms  the  right  of  Congress 
to  make  and  use  paper-money. 

Tlie  Greenback  party  maintains  that  gold  is  no  tmetworthy 
iftHftHard  of  value.  During  the  rebellion,  gold — m^wured  by  the 
prieee  of  twenty  of  our  great  staples — varied  more  than  any  one 
of  them  did,  except  cotton,  the  canse  of  the  war.  Jevons,  after 
^lOtttHiring  gold  V>y  the  prices  of  more  than  a  hundred  other  ar- 
tides,  fiayB  that  from  1789  to  1809  gold  fell  46  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1809  to  1S49  gold  rose  146  per  cent,  "  rendering  Govem- 
ineiil  annnities  and  all  fixed  payments,  extending  over  this 
period,  mlmost  two  and  one-half  times  as  valuable  as  they  were  in 
1809.^  From  1S40  to  1ST5  gold  hiis  fallen,  Jevons  says,  at  least 
*X>  per  cent.  Henry  Fawcett  (Manual)  thinks  gold  has  fallen, 
dming  the  last  twenty-five  years,  25  per  cent.  Prof.  Jevons 
fartber  itates  that,  between  1S22  and  1825,  gold  fell  17  per  cent ; 
kd  between  1852  lunl  ls57  gold  fell  31  per  cent. 

KoWy  while  gold  has  thus  varied  during  the  last  ninety  years, 
is  in  England  one  commodity  which  nev*  r  '  s;  that 
isola  and  sbarra  in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  \\  ^  ><  tically 
are  public  funds,  since  they  are  in  effect  guaranteed  by  the  nation. 
i^tu  1780  to  1^*"'    '      ■'  inclusive,  the  a\  i  rice  of  a  consol 

£SL    If,  xt^  ^ayg,  from  1809  \  gold  more  than 

doabM  in  value,  the  consol  never  changtMl ;  its  average  prioe. 
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thoee  iorty-one  years,  was  just  what  it  was  before  and  after*  that 
ie  £81.  If,  as  Jevoiis  and  Fawcett  say,  since  1809  gold  La«  fallen 
one-quarter,  consols  have  not  fallen  ;  tliej  have  sold  diiring  tlic«.e 
years  at  an  average  of  £92.  So,  of  tlie  bank-shares,  the  interest 
on  their  gelling  price  from  1789  to  1872  was  the  ''■  '  -t  trifle 
above  4  per  cent.     During  the  forty-one  years  (1  ^  -  il>)  that 

Jevons  says  gold  rose  to  double,  the  interest  was  just  the  lightest 
trifle  below  4  per  cent.  (4.04  in  one  case,  3.94  in  the  otlier). 
During  these  last  twenty-five  years,  when  gold  has  fullcn  otie- 
quarter,  the  interest  on  a  hank  share  is  3.67  per  cent. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  gold  regulated,  or  held  even 
with  these  prices.  Between  1797  and  1820  (twenty-four  yi 
all  paper)  consols  averaged  £63f ;  and  the  interest  received  cm 
the  cost  of  a  bank-ehare  was  4.32  per  cent.  Between  1789  and 
1808  (twenty  yeans,  half  paper  and  half  coin)  consola  averaged 
£65^;  and  bank  interest  was  4.17  per  cent.  Between  1811  and 
1816  (five  years)  gold  rose  highest,  averaging  30  per  centw  al 
paper,  yet  consols  averaged  £62 ;  and  bank  interest  wad  4.26 
cent  (Fenn's" Funds"). 

Now,  let  men  explain  the  unchanging  values  of  these  bU 
as  they  please,  their  unchanging  value  remains  a  fact. 
ber  what  these  lafit  eighty-four  years  have  done  and  seen — die 
French  Kevolution  and  Kapoleon  wars,  Waterloo,  pap  ,  y, 

riots,  famines,  California,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Fran^i    i  \n 

War,  steam,  the  use  of  cotton,  extension  of  the  ballot,  ttie  tele* 
graph,  and  our  rebellion,  StiU  through  all,  the  ebb  tide  and  til© 
flood,  the  sunshine  and  the  tempest,  the  funds  of  England  have 
steadied  with  unchanging  keel.  What  explains  it!  Tliclr  \ma» 
IB  a  Govenmient  bond,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  but 
"death  and  the  taxes,"  This  unchanging  relation  of  interoslrj 
the  capital  invested  is  the  strong  tie  which  prevents  all  varial 
in  value. 

Hence  Greenbackers,  taking  note  of  this,  propose  to  fc 
oar  national  currency  on  a  Government  bond,  bearing  a  low  tate 
of  interest.  Why  should  not  our  bond  be  as  unvtin-ing  us  that 
of  England?  She  is  encompassed  by  trouble  and  danget^  ItaJf 
a  dozen  warlike  rivals,  and  constant  risk  of  international  ooropU* 
cations.  Wo  have  only  one  cloud  on  our  horizon — the  Soutli; 
otherwise  a  dear  skj,  and  the  ocean  for  a  wall  of  defense.    Why 
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Id  not  onr  bond  be  better  than  liera  ?  Do  jon  say  a  Demo- 
Ic  Gorerninent  cannot  be  trusted  as  fully  as  a  monarchy  I 
Rioutlo  thought  a  free  government  could  be  better  trusted  to 
Isffne  oonTertible  paper-money  than  an  arbitrary  one. 

But  this  fear  of  inflation  does  not  daunt  the  Greenback  party. 
ThoT  reason  thus :  the  moment  you  leave  simple  barter  and  use 
^presentative  money,  symbols,  that  moment  the  power  to  inflate 
Ins.  This  power  must  always  reside  somewhere  in  civilized 
fates  which  have  ceased  to  use  barter.  The  only  real  question 
fa  vch^rt  shall  it  be  trusted  \  Under  our  present  system  it  rests 
the  hands  of  bank  directors.  Ricardo  and  all  other  writers 
low  tlmt  those  who  increase  and  diminish,  at  their  pleasure,  the 
currency  (not  note  currency  merely,  but  discounts,  checks,  credits, 
AOte^  and  coin)  have  the  power  to  change  prices  at  their  will, 
TcHlay  our  bank  directors  have  this  power.  The  Kew  York 
City  banks  increased  this  currency  $2,957,200  in  one  montli, 
September,  18T4,  and  decreased  it  §5,000,000  in  one  week  of 
Hareliy  1875.  They  thus  changed  the  value  of  eveiy  commodity 
that  city.  To  inflate  in  the  same  proportion^  Congress  must 
ir  out  and  keep  out  $50,000,000  a  week, 
Wc  claim  that  the  nature  of  our  institutions  justifies  us  in 

this  great  power  with  the  mass  of  business>men. 
Bonjimy  Price  asks :  "  How  do  we  know  how  many  hats  to 
:el  Somebody  coimts  the  heads.  How  do  we  know  how 
mftny  shoes  to  make  ?  Somebody  counts  the  feet"  The  Green- 
bock  men  ask,  "Who  counts  them!"  Of  course  the  bnsiness- 
tneti.  So  of  currency.  It  is  the  business-men  who  can  best  de- 
rde  how  much,  at  any  moment,  is  needed  by  forty  million  people. 
They  will  keep  it  in  tlie  form  of  bonds,  or  draw  it  forth  in 
ibotcks,  as  tlie  hour  dictates.  They  will  decide,  under  this 
eliitic  system,  how  much  currency  is  needed  by  a  nation  not  rich, 
tt  widely  scattered  and  man^elously  busy ;  one  whose  harvests 
feed  the  world,  and  her  mines  supply  it  with  metal  and  coal ; 
whflo  riverB  and  mountains  and  thousands  of  miles  divide  prairie 
tnd  seaport,  plantation  and  gpindle,  mine  and  forge.  Indeed, 
Umi  grMnback  movement  is  a  revolt  against  a  system  of  finance 
which  rests  the  power  of  inflation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  hundred 
bank  directors,  and  lets  them  play  with  values  at  their  plciisure. 
This  gn*enback  movement,  in  its  oesenoe,  is  the  assertion  that, 
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when  our  fathers  settled  it  that  the  people  were  compctoot  to 
govern  themeelves,  they  meant  to  include  among  the  points  as  to 
w^hich  tliey  were  competent,  the  question  of  finance,  as  wdl  M 
marriage,  crimes,  real  estate,  wills,  and  other  matters  of  gOT^ra* 
ment.  The  greenback  movement  is  a  revolt  against  tlie  notioQ 
that,  in  ordinary  matters,  the  people  can  govern  themselvefl,  bat 
on  questions  of  finance  they  must  be  kept  under  perpetual  guar* 
dianship,  and  be  the  wards  of  rich  men. 

Men  call  this  movement  delusion  and  fanaticism.  What  is 
fanaticism  I  It  is  enthusiasm  blinding  judgment.  It  h  preju- 
dice—obstinately clinging  to  theories  in  spite  of  facts  that  clifi- 
prove  them.  Let  us  ask,  then,  who  to-day  are  the  fanatie^,  judg- 
ing by  this  rule.  Look  at  facts,  the  world  over.  Whenever 
during  the  last  century  either  of  our  great  nations  has  seen  iU 
existence  tlireatened  by  civil  war  or  foreign  assault,  instantly  that 
nation  has  nm  to  the  shelter  of  paper  currency  and  generally  been 
thus  enabled  to  survive  the  storm.  This  is  fact,  not  a  di^Am. 
Does  it  prove  tliat  paper-money  is  necessarily  ruin  and  shipwredc  I 
Does  it  not  rather  look  as  if  a  paper  currency  had  some  quality 
in  it  that  cxdled  forth  to  the  last  dollar  the  resources  of  a  people, 
and  so  stimulated  their  energies  that  they  could  avail  themfielveB 
of  all  their  possible  and  hidden  power  ?  When  a  man  etrfps  to 
light  for  his  life,  he  puts  himself  in  the  condition  and  posture  to 
do  his  best.  WTien  the  nation  girds  hereelf  for  a  la^t  de^pemte 
struggle  for  existence,  what  does  history  tell  us  she  hu  uniformly 
done  ?  History  tells  us  that  a  nation  in  such  extremity  has  uni- 
formly thrown  oflE  every  incumbrance,  stopped  every  drain  on 
her  refiourcefi,  stimulated  every  possible  power  of  productioii, 
economized  all  her  means  and  guarded  herself  as  carefully  is  po*- 
Bible  from  all  foreign  interference  with  her  bnsiness  prosperity. 
How  has  she  secured  and  effected  all  this  ?  Ilistory  answex%  "*  By 
resorting  to  a  paj^r  currency." 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  communism.  Capital  and  lalior 
have  no  dividing  line  here.  Like  the  oolorR  on  a  dove^B  neck^ 
they  join  and  unite  cver^^where,  We  have  !oinglc*«l  freely  with 
working-men,  and  never  yet  met  one  who  did  not  believe  and 
proclaim  that  the  intercrsts  of  capital  and  labor  were  ono. 

Communism  in  Europe  is  the  righteous  and  honoraUo  rwil* 
ance  of  a  hear^broken  and  poverty^trieken  people  to  a  impotism 
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fill  flannts  its  inBolent  and  cruel  rule  in  the  faces  of  honest 
itaesi.  Commimism  there  is  evidence  of  life.  When  "order 
reigns  in  Warsaw,*'  it  is  evidence  of  moral  and  spiritual  death. 
We  disown  and  denounce  the  attack  on  the  German  emperor, 
Amssination  is  not  rebellion.  It  is  the  act  of  a  coward^  and  does 
nothiiig  but  harm.  But  oppression,  which  maketh  wise  men 
mid,  does  not  often  teach  the  sufferer  logic*  God  means  that 
sodli  ttnjust  power  shall  be  insecure,  and  every  move  of  the  ^ant, 
prostnite  in  cliains,  whether  it  be  to  lift  a  single  dagger,  or  stir  a 
«si!^6  revolt,  is  a  lesson  in  justice.  Every  line  in  our  history, 
^^0Tcary  interest  of  civilization,  bids  us  rejoice  when  the  tyrant 
^Bgiows  pale  and  the  slave  rebellious.  Of  course,  every  act  by 
^^Bvhich  ignorant  violence  injures  its  own  cause  is  to  be  deplored ; 
H^ind  we  cannot  but  pity  the  suffering  of  any  human  being,  how* 
erer  ridily  deserved.  But  we  must  not  let  regret  for  the  first,  or 
piiy  for  the  kst,  confuse  our  moral  sense.  Humanity  gains. 
Oluithiin  rejoiced  that  our  fathers  rebelled*  For  every  single 
teuon  they  alleged,  Europe  can  bring  forward  twenty ;  each  one 
lireitty  times  bitterer  than  any  Hancock  and  Adams  could  give, 
^^fi*™  Johnson's  standing  toast,  in  Oxford  port,  was,  *'  Success  to 
^Bpie  fir&t  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Jamaica !  ^*  a  sentiment  which 
^HtaMta^  echoed.  ^  Eschew  cant,'*  said  the  old  moralist ;  and,  of 
^HBHFeanta  that  are  canted  in  this  canting  world,  though  the 
cant  of  piety  may  be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  an  American  hypo- 
erite  bewailing  European  comniunigm  is  the  most  disgusting, 

Bui  we  have  no  communism  liere.     The  elements  that  breed 

it  ai©  not  present  here.     Strikes  are  not  communism.     They  are 

iMtttance  to  single  specific  wrong.     A  freemasonry  of  assasains, 

IQcB  the  **  Molly  Maguires,'*  is  not  communism.     Labor  disowns 

Pennsylvania,  which  breeds  ignorance  and  then  cheats  it, 

'  avce  boys  all  day  in  the  boM»:els  of  the  earth  to  grow  up 

i  r.inc43  into  t<x»k  and  voters,  may  expect  to  see  her  bbor, 

e  that  of  Europe,  driven  to  the  task  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

0f eti  »he,  iin*American  as  she  is,  has  no  communism  in  her 

Last  summer,  when  the  dark  brood  of  dangerous  men 

Qinially  ukullcA  from  the  lawiurged  into  light,  it  showed  itself 

ecil J  the  dfii&rM  i  ''    '  '  '  -he  scnin  of  brothels  and 

Bbii  rk  of  onler — something 

the  pocket  and  dcoc^nt  clothes— «till  stands  us  in  hand.    Three 
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tifthfi  of  Ajnericans  have  eometliing  to  lose,  and  half  the  rest 
hopes  BOOH  to  have.  The  mafis  is  imea&y  because  edneated  men 
betray  and  capital  plots  to  rale  them.  **  The  capital  of  the  eotui' 
try  ifl  organized  at  last,  and  we  shall  see  whether  Congresd  will 
dare  to  fly  in  its  face  " — this  is  the  insolent  tone  of  the  prose.  If 
it  did  not  stir  indignation  and  provoke  resistance,  we  might  weU 
despair  of  the  republic. 

The  relations  of  labor  and  capital  here  are  unlike  those  of 
other  lands.  When  Webster  said  that  political  economy  wae  not 
a  science,  he  meant  it  was  no  absolute  science.  Fox  thonght 
80^  and  the  best  political  economists  describe  it  as  a  systeaoa  of 
methods  to  be  cautiously  fitted  to  time  and  place*  The  Green- 
back party  is  trying,  by  successive  and  cautious  triak,  to  de- 
velop an  American  system  of  finance.  Its  disciples  are  aware 
that  in  finance  so  many  and  such  varied  forces  are  at  work  that 
one  might  as  well  prophesy  what  form  the  kaleidoscope  will  take 
at  any  turn  as  prophesy  the  moneyed  future.  When  Feflsenden 
assumed  the  Treasury  Department,  confessing,  "  I  know  literally 
nothing  about  finance,"  he  only  confessed  what  McCuUoeh  con* 
ccaled,  when  ^^  rushing  in,"  as  certain  charactere  are  said  to  do, 
he  ruined  a  generation. 

These  relations  of  capital  and  labor  are  the  angriest  and  the 
most  imjx)rtant  ones  we  have  to  deal  with.  Labor  and  c^ipital 
are  the  took  civilization  needs  and  usee.  Both  are  to  be  protected. 
But  labor,  as  it  is  human  life,  has  the  first  claim.  Out  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  any  business  the  first  expense  to  be  met  is  wages.  Sudi 
wages  as  men  can  comfortably  live  on  are  first  to  bo  paid ;  then  a 
safety-fund  is  to  be  provided  for  burdensome  debts,  in  order  that 
capital  may  be  secured  against  risk  or  loss  ;  what  is  left  may  bo 
divided  as  dividend  or  profits  to  stockholders.  AVlmt  eonstitutei 
*'  Buch  wages  aa  men  can  comfortably  live  on  ? "  Who  shall  Bettle 
and  define  the  amount  of  these  ?  This  is  the  ground  of  the  present 
quiUTel,  and  peace  will  never  come  till  this  is  settled.  The  ein- 
ployed  have  something  to  sell — it  is  labor.  Men  who  have  eoi], 
metal,  or  corn  to  seU,  do  not  let  the  buyer  fix  the  price*  The 
price  is  settled  after  mutual  conference.  The  employed  claim 
the  same  right  of  settling  the  f  rice  of  what  they  have  to  icll 
(that  is,  labor)  in  tlie  »«ime  way,  that  lit,  by  mutuiU  conference. 

Corporations  that  employ  a  large  umnber  of  worloDg-meo 
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tm  time  to  time,  appoint  a  committer  to  meet  a  com- 
uttee  of  working-men.  Before  such  joint  committee  should  be 
kid  open  all  tlie  details  of  the  busineas.  After  mutual  consul- 
tation such  committee  bhould  decide  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
paid*  If  tiioy  cannot  agree,  an  umpire  should  be  chosen  to  make 
the  final  decision.  Such  a  method  has  been  occafiionally  resorted 
here,  and  for  twenty  years  in  England,  with  good  results, 
iristianity  dict^ites  and  sound  political  economy  indorses  such 
procedure^  How  broad  and  sound  must  be,  in  years,  the  edu- 
cm  gained  by  working-men  acting  on  such  committees  and 
;ht  to  the  close,  practical  consideration  of  such  large  in- 
tareeta;  acting,  too,  under  such  grave  responsibilities!  The 
iAaet  has  laH*n  vety  marked  in  England,  Mr.  Mimdella,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  ai?sured  us  he  had  known  in- 
slaisioca  where  the  working-men  on  such  committees  proposed 
avan  a  greater  reduction  of  wages  than  that  named  by  the  em- 
pidjafa;  declaring  as  the  result  of  their  examination  that  the 
corporation  could  not  safely  pay  as  large  wages  as  it  offered. 
TMb  shows  how  acting  under  grave  responsibility  educates  men, 
morally  and  intellectually. 
We  havo  more  than  enough  of  the  babble  and  chaff  of  **  sup- 
ond  demand,-'  Tliat  is  a  political  economy  which  forgets 
abolishes  hearts,  stomachs,  and  hot  blood,  and  buOds  its 
aa  children  do,  out  of  tin  soldiers  and  blocks  of  wood, 
lere  every  man  reads,  votes,  and  can-ies  arms.  The  physical 
►roo,  the  voting  majority,  and  a  large  share  of  the  intellectual 
lity,  are  in  the  pofisession  of  the  employed.  Hence  such  ques- 
ara  far  more  complicated  than  in  countries  where  despot- 
iron  sway  over  disfranchised  ignorance.  Equally  out 
place  and  absurd  is  the  argument  that  capital  will  only  pay 
It  it  T  ^  ind  labor  must  submit.     That  is  elavery.     The 

J    ^, '  d  in  mines,  factories,  and  on  railroads,  have 
one  trade  and  no  other ;  they  cannot  easily  shift  into 
6!?!  fits.     Very  few  families  of  working-men  have 

I,  w;  lied  out  of  work,  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in 

jwardi  of  other  employers  ;  hence  the  majority  of  the  employed 
to  one  place  and  to  one  trade.  Saying  to  such  men» 
ahall  have  no  voice  in  fbting  your  own  wagea,  and  you 
diall  take  what  is  offered  to  you,  or  starve,*'  is  elavery.    No 
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American  will,  or  ought  to  submit  to  that.  If  tlie  day  ever 
when,  by  any  meanB,  Ainericaiifi  are  obliged  to  submit  peimar 
nently  to  tliat,  a  republic  will  here  be  impofisihle.  The  only 
ju£t,  safe^  and  lasting  basis  of  peace  is  that  which  callfi  labor  into 
conference,  and  allows  it  a  full  share  in  settling  the  rat©  of  wogw. 
We  abhor  and  denounce  all  violence,  every  assault  on  private 
right  or  property,  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual  working-tnaii, 
id  above  all  on  life.  But  these  outbreaks  are  transient  and  ex* 
ceptionah  In  spite  of  them  every  tlioughtfnl  man  must  rejoiee 
that  the  laboring  men  are  awake,  intelligent^  and  independent. 
We  rejoice  in  the  clear  judgment  which  enables  tl»e  working* 
man  to  discover  the  danger  which  threatens.  We  rejoice  In 
his  readiness  to  resist  a  state  of  affairs  that  degrades  htm^ 
threatens  to  undermine  republican  institutions,  and  to  condoffifi 
his  children  to  want,  ignorance,  and  dependence.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  education,  civilization,  and  progress,  t]ui 
they  make,  and  are  intended  to  make,  such  viohitious  of  right^ 
such  injustice  and  oppression,  dangerous  and  almost  impo^iable. 
The  inevitable  dangers  (and  tliere  are  inevitable  dangers)  which 
attend  such  injustice  are  enough  to  rouse  the  keenest  anxiety 
of  capitalists.  That  is  spur  enough  to  quicken  their  oonsent 
to  do  justice.  We  counsel  working-men  to  frown  on  re«ort4 
to  violence  ;  it  can  only  delay  the  remedy  they  seek.  Let  them 
rely  on  agitation,  discussion,  and  on  associations  for  mi 
help  and  protection ;  but  only  such  as  discountenance  viol 
and  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  rights  and  free  afitioQ 
of  individual  workmen.  Votere  under  a  representative  gortof^ 
ment,  let  them  unite  in  political  action,  and  appeal  to  the  tnocil 
forces  of  the  age.  The  necessities  which  underlie  free  imtitn* 
tions  and  the  soundest  maxims  of  political  economy  are  tlieir 
strong  aOies^  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  is  on  their  aide* 

The  duty  of  the  Republican  party  is  plain.  It  still  holdl 
within  its  lines  all  the  elements  which  attrat^t  and  deserve  eoofi' 
dence  ;  it  still  has  the  power  to  lead ;  only  courage  and  dxsciiiQii 
are  wanting.  It  should  plai'C  itself  at  the  head  of  the  new  move- 
ment. It  cannot  buy,  but  it  can  absorb,  the  new  jwvrty.  Plainly, 
now,  the  first  duty  is  to  take  care  for  the  materiid  inter«6t«  of  thd 
nation.  If  it  were  possible  to  rouse  the  public  and  begin  at  once 
a  crusade  to  execute  justioe  and  save  the  Union,  that,  in  thii 
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would  still  be  the  first  duty.  Conflict  of  arms  and  blood- 
may,  at  any  moment,  reveal  to  blinded  eyes  this  duty.  But 
wUle  Ui»  dclnsion  of  peace  witbont  purity,  of  peace  not  based 
joftiee,  lasts ;  while  the  South  imagines  the  ^ortb  a  coward 
be<»iifie  ahe  is  foolisli,  and  the  North  accepts,  in  the  Souti, 
bjrpoerite  for  a  brother,  labor  elainife  every  ear  and  every  hand, 
Pdblic  opinion  b  too  strong  to  be  redsted ;  too  wise  to  be 
The  jxiople,  it  has  been  said,  do  not  see,  they  feel, 
felt  the  tyranny  of  a  eelfifih  system  of  finance  which 
ipied  men  by  giving  them  free  chance  to  steal  They  are 
their  eye8  to  detect  ita  errors,  Snre  as  the  rising  of  the 
calmly  a*  mi>m  ripens  to  noonday,  they  will  get  ready 
that  keener  battle  which  is  impending — the  battle  for  im- 
liberty  and  equality  before  the  law. 
kc  white  South  hates  universal  suffrage ;  the  so-eaUed  cnlti- 
rmied  Korth  distraats  it  Jonmal  and  college,  social  science  con- 
►n,  and  the  pnlpit,  discuss  the  propriety  of  restraining  it, 
dcholars  tell  their  dread  of  it,  Evarts  and  his  committee, 
appointed  to  inquire  why  the  New  York  City  government  is  a 
failoiB^  were  not  wise  enough^  or  did  not  dare  to  point  out  the 
iwd  eati£e>  the  tyranny  of  that  tool  of  the  demagogue — the  corner 
grog^op;  but  they  advise  taking  away  the  ballot  from  the  poor 
dlisfiiL  No  wonder  the  humbler  class  looks  on  the  whole  scene 
wiA  dbmn.  They  eee  their  dearest  right  in  peril.  When  the 
mgj  cla»  conspires  to  steal,  what  wonder  the  humbler  ckss  draws 
lognllier  to  defend  itself !  True,  universal  eufErage  is  a  terrible 
and  with  all  the  great  citiea  brought  into  subjection  to 
dAiigon>aB  classes  by  grog,  and  Congress  sitting  to  register 
dacreea  of  capital,  both  sides  may  weU  dread  the  next  move. 
To  dcmbt  ttniversal  suffrage  endangers  peace  and  thi^atens  prop- 
Bat  there  is  something  more  valuable  than  wealth,  there 
imnethtng  more  sacred  than  peace.  As  Hnmboldt  says, 
The  finest  fruit  earth  holds  up  to  its  Maker  is  a  man."  To 
m,  lift,  and  e<lucate  man  is  the  first  duty.  Trade,  law,  leam- 
f,  leieooe,  and  religion,  arc  only  the  scaffolding  wherewith  to 
ft  nuuu  Doi^potism  looks  down  into  a  poor  man^s  cradle, 
ind  IcDowB  It  can  crush  reaistance  and  curb  ilUwiU.  Democracy 
the  ballot  in  that  baby-hand,  and  selfiahneffi  bids  her  put 
on  ona  ride  of  thoise  baby  footsteps  and  intelligence  on 
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the  other,  lest  her  own  hearth  be  in  periL  Thank  God  for  his 
method  of  taking  bonds  of  wealth  and  culture  to  share  all  their 
blessings  with  the  humblest  soul  he  gives  to  their  peeping !  The 
American  should  cherish  as  serene  a  faith  as  his  fathers  had. 
Instead  of  seeking  a  coward  safety  by  battening  down  the  hatches 
and  putting  men  back  into  chains,  he  should  recognize  that  God 
places  him  in  this  peril  that  he  may  work  out.a  noble  security  by 
concentrating  all  moral  forces  to  lift  this  weak,  rotting,  and 
dangerous  mass  into  sunlight  and  health.  The  fathers  touched 
their  highest  level  when  with  stout-hearted  and  serene  faith  they 
trusted  God  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  men  with  all  the  rights  he 
gave  them.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  their  blood,  and  save  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  race — ^univeiial  suffrage,  Giod's  church,  God's 
school,  God's  method  of  gently  binding  men  into  Commonwealths 
in  order  that  they  may  at  last  melt  into  brothers. 

Wendell  Philufs. 
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T  is  from  the  effect  of  monetary  l^ialadon  upon  the  relation 
l^frf  debtors  and  creditors  that  the  antagonism  arises  between  the 
^Hiteresta  of  the  West  and  the  Ea^t  on  qnestione  connected  with  the 
^KoirBaey,  If  there  were  no  debts  and  no  credits,  it  wonld  be  of 
^Dtde  ccmseqnence  what  the  volume  of  money  wae.  But,  under 
die  eeonomical  conditions  developed  by  modem  civilization,  the 
ratgnitnde  of  the  volume  of  money  is  of  overahadowing  impor- 
©©• 

In  his  report  (1791)  on  the  mint  to  be  established  in  the 
Tnited  States,  and  the  coinage  to  be  executed  by  it,  Alexander 
illon  began  by  saying — 

g^eneral  state  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  all  the  relations  and 

ices  of  price  ;  the  essential  interests  of  trade  and  industry  ; 

raltie  of  all  property  ;  the  whole  income  both  of  the  state  and 

Indltiduals — are  liable  to  be  sensibly  influenced,  beneficially  or 

by  the  judicious  or  injudicious  regulation  of  this  interest- 


It  WIS  because  he  saw  that  the  character  of  the  metalBc 
money  to  be  coined  would  affect  **  the  general  state  of  debtor  and 
creditor,^  and  *'  all  tlie  relations  and  consequences  of  price,"  that 
bo  condemned  a  single  metallic  standard  of  either  gold  or  silver, 
^11  knowing,  to  quote  his  language  in  another  part  of  the  same 
that  *^  to  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  is  to  abridge 
itity  of  the  circulating  medium." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  first  step  in  the  demonetization  of 
'  *untTy,  which  wajB  taken  in  the  coinage  law  of 
:%  wo**  nndenttood^  or  even  observed,  by  but  very 
few  peraoiiB.    Even  of  those  few,  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  did 
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not  comprehend,  or  reaUj  deaigiif  all  the  actual  csonfioqneaoes  of 
what  was  then  begun,  and  waa  afterward  finally  consummated 
by  the  Re\ised  Statutes  of  1874-  But  no  want  of  entire  undop- 
Btanding  of  these  conBeqnences  can  be  claimed  by  those  who  ro» 
gieted  tlie  re«tomtion  of  silver  to  ita  constitutionul  place  as  on©  of 
the  moneys  of  this  country.  The  discussion,  which  was  with- 
out a  parallel  for  its  eoortshing  vigor,  and  which  resulted  in  that 
restoration,  left  no  possibility  of  mistake,  in  any  quarter,  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  matter  which  was  in  issue.  By  an  un- 
erring instinct,  the  bankenB  and  moneyed  classes  ranged  them* 
selves  on  the  side  of  contracting  money,  diminishing  the  wagei 
of  labor  and  prices  of  property,  and  increasing  the  value  of 
credits.  The  contest  was  a  sectional  one,  onl}'  because  those 
classes  were  dominant  in  the  Northeast,  and  were  not  dominant 
in  the  Sonth  and  West.  In  itself,  the  question  involved  liad  no 
geographical  aspects ;  the  passion  for  gain  knows  no  latitude  and 
no  longitude.  The  bankers  of  Chicago,  of  Charleston,  and  of 
New  Orleans,  were  as  eager  for  a  gold  standard  as  the  bankers  of 
the  Northeastern  Atlantic  cities.  The  interests  of  Ui©  major 
number  of  persons  in  New  England  and  New  York  were  as  eom- 
pletely  sacrificed  by  the  gold  standard  as  were  the  interests  of  the 
agricultnrists  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  interafti 
of  this  major  number  found  no  efifective  eTCpression,  beotuie 
silenced  and  overborne  by  a  subsidized  press,  a  subsidized  pfUpiif 
tnd  a  subsidized  corps  of  college  presidents,  college  profoMOi% 
and  Hterary  hacks  of  high  and  low  degree,  who  have  na  capacity 
for  any  other  species  of  thrift  than  that  whidi  follows  fa^rTiint' 
upon  moneyed  capital. 

It  is  said  that  the  West  and  Sonth  supported  the  rcstortttiuti 
of  silver,  as  a  means  of  making  the  payment  of  debt,s  easier*  By 
no  possibility  can  that  be  any  more  true  than  the  reversed  propcii* 
tion,  that  the  NortheAst  supported  the  single  gold  suindard  as  • 
means  of  making  the  payment  of  debts  harder.  The  real  que«tioii 
18^  "  If  both  parties  to  the  controversy  be  assumed  to  have  been 
animated  in  an  equal  degree  by  sci"  '         tives,  wIp  '  ir- 

•mnl  itH  inierests  in  tlie  line  of  jwr  s,  and  win    ^  r 

sued  its  interests  in  the  line  of  a  flagrant  wrong  I "    On  thit^  i  :  - 
tioiL,  the  West  and  South  dis/f  i  "■    ^  ^ 

thoroughly  believe,  and  they  li  ,         .y 
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wmlcitig  eolnble  in  gold  all  the  vast  debts  of  this  country,  public 
and  private — most  of  which  were  contracted  under  a  lawfully- 
cstftbliab^d  system  of  paper  raoney,  and  none  of  which  were  in- 
uikder  a  standard  of  gold^ — could  have  no  other  effect,  and 

the  part  of  ite  leading  supporters  no  other  object,  than  the 
robbery  of  debtors.  The  West  and  the  South  resisted 
e,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  did  not  mean  to  be 
eompeDed  to  pay  two  dollars  where  they  had  promised  only  one. 
TIm^J  knew  well  where  the  ancient  landmarks  were,  and  who 
retnOTcd  them.  Silver  as  money  was  brought  to  thia  country  two 
And  A  half  centuries  ago,  in  accordance  with  the  English  common 
law,  lUid  was  established  in  pcrpetaity  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Ii  is  no  clipped  money  which  the  South  and  the  West  have  re- 
Mofviy  but  it  is  money  of  the  precise  weight  of  pure  metal  iLxed 
IB  the  first  national  coinage,  and  which  no  subsequent  mint  act 
hie  ev4^  changed. 

The  West  and  tlte  South  do  not  fail  to  see  that  the  porBons  and 
duset  now  urging  the  contraction  of  the  paper  issues  of  the  Gov- 
^moeiBt  are  the  same  persons  and  classes  who  so  stubbornly  re- 
iitt«d  the  restoration  of  silver.  The  object  to  be  accomplidied^ 
bjr  diminishing  the  amount  of  legal-tender  paper,  is  precisely  tlie 
saino  object  which  was  sought  to  be  aecomplishoil  by  the  demone- 
tizatioii  of  silver.  As  wages  and  prices  fall  witli  a  decreasing 
volame  of  money,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  credits  of  all  kinds,  rise 
bk  value.  To  thc^  who  have  eyes,  and  choose  to  use  them,  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  are  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  legal- 
tOMiiir  ptper  are  as  cleai'ly  apparent  as  the  motives  which  caused 
tlio  aame  men  to  push  their  opposition  to  silver  to  the  frenzied 
extnunily  of  instigating  the  outrage,  as  scandalous  as  it  was  im- 
potent, of  a  presidential  veto  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  in  the 
mXM/Kim  of  its  admitted  constitutional  control  over  the  coinage, 
afUir  the  most  ample  deliberation,  and  by  majorities  rarely  if  ever 
IpTon  la  any  controverted  public  measure. 

The  aazne  persons  who  have  been  denouncing  silver  as  dis- 
hciDOgl  money  are  now,  and  with  really  no  better  reason,  denounc- 
ing tbo  greenback  as  a  dishonest  money.  The  Eret  and  most  ur- 
gvot  doty  of  ihit  Oovermnent  Is  said  to  be  that  of  redeeming  and 
iWifriTng  the  legal-tender  Treasury  notee^  and  it  is  charged  with 
ditlionoriiig  tU  obligations,  and  defrauding  the  holdem  of  those 
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notes,  everjr  year  and  every  day  that  this  alleged  duty  of 
diate  redemption  remains  unperformed. 

The  first  and  motst  obvious  observation  to  be  made  is,  that 
country  has  been  too  recently  familiarized  with  ae^aolt^  opon  the 
credit  of  the  American  Government,  and  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  American  people,  from  the  same  quarters,  to  be  in  any  degree 
affected  by  railing  acouBations,  which  have  no  eubstanee  of  foiCt, 
and  no  show  of  reason,  to  justify  them. 

The  clear  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  no  promiee  of  the  Govern- 
ment written  in  the  legal-tender  notes  haa  over  been  violated  one 
single  day  or  one  single  hour.  The  Government  promised  to  re- 
ceive the  notes  for  all  dues  to  itself,  and  for  all  taxes,  except  at 
the  custom-houses ;  and  they  always  have  been  so  received.  Re- 
deuiption  is  promised ;  but,  as  no  date  for  redemption  is  fixudi 
law^  as  well  as  common-sense  and  the  common  understanding  tnd 
expectation,  invests  the  Government  with  the  prerogative  of  do- 
ttjrmining  the  date  of  redemption,  on  a  view  of  all  the  consideTB* 
tions  proper  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  dear  truth  of  the  case  also  is,  that  no  equitable  right,  any 
more  than  any  legal  rights  of  the  holders  of  tlieee  notes  ha«  ever 
been  violated.  All  these  holders,  not  excepting  the  President  of 
Yale  College,  whose  tender  conscience  is  so  much  exercised  about 
their  wrongs,  can  obtain  in  the  market  the  full  v  '  -  i  vgare 
for  their  greenbacks.    The  issue  of  these  notes  has  i  1  Iveavy 

pecuniary  Iobs,  but  no  part  of  it  has  fallen  upon  their  recdvei*  or 
holders.  It  has  been  borne  by  the  Government,  and  by  tho  tax- 
payers, whose  trustee  and  representative  tlie  Government  Ia.  To 
be  minutely  accurate,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  few  persons 
holding  judicial  office  when  the  legal  tenders  wei*o  authorijied,  and 
who  had  a  constitutional  right  to  the  maintenance  of  their  sak- 
ries  without  reduction,  suffered  some  loss  in  l>eing  paid  in  le^ 
tenders,  instead  of  in  coin  or  its  equivalent.  In  most  of  then 
eases  the  loss  has  been  compensated  by  an  increase  of  ^salaries; 
but,  wherever  it  ha«  remained  uncompensated,  the  wrong  is  nol 
redr^ised  by  giving  a  coin  value  to  the  notes  in  the  '  *  f  prc^ 
ent  holdcn*.    The  venerable  and  eminent  senior  uf  thi 

Supreme  Court  of  tlie  Umted  States,  Mr,  Clifford,  whose  appoint^ 
ment  antedates  the  legal-tender  act  of  Fcbniary,  I H02,  did  not 
for  a  certain  period  receive  more  than  half  his  salary  on  a  ctaii 
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He  would  not  in  any  manner  receive  redress  or  cora- 
by  a  redemption  now  of  tbe  notes,  which  he  parted  with 
Tears  ago,  and  for  which  he  Teceived  only  their  actual  market 
raloe.  I  have  never  heard  that  he  asked  for  any  redresB.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  bore  his  loss  with  a  cheerful  patriotism,  as  a 
wining  contribution  toward  the  sacrifices  in  war  which  his  eoun- 
tty  waa  compelled  to  make,  and  that  he  would  now  repel  with 
diedain  the  offer  of  redress.  He  would  certainly  be  surprised  at 
tbe  auggcetion  that  the  depreciation  of  the  greenbacksj  which  he 
leeerrod  for  hii  salary  fifteen  years  ago,  would  be  in  any  manner 

Ljff|uide  good  by  an  appreciation  of  the  greenbacks  now  in  the  pockets 

^Bf  the  President  of  Yale  College, 

^B    With  the  unimportant  exceptions  just  noticed,  all  the  pay- 

Hbetita  made  for  services,  and  purchases  of  every  kind,  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
tQ  greenljacks,  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  receivers,  and  precisely 
at  their  market  value  and  no  more.  During  the  civil  war,  their 
depreciation  below  a  coin  valuation  was  large,  and  it  was  this  de- 
pfedatioQ  which  materially  swelled  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 
wbole  loBB  fell  on  the  Government,  while  the  holders  of  the  green- 
hades  have  been  steady  gainers  by  the  rise  in  their  value  ever  since 
ibe  war  doeed.  They  have  realized  this  gain  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
md  from  the  course  of  events.  The  pretension  that  they  have 
had  any  equitable  right  to  demand  this  gain  is  as  completely  un- 
teotble  as  is  the  proposition,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  a  note  re- 

^deemable  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  maker,  or,  in  otlier  words, 

^Bt  tbe  pleasure  of  the  maker,  can  ever,  or  by  any  possibility,  be 

^^fvcrdnc  or  dishonored. 

The  queatiou  of  the  lossee  by  private  creditore,  in  being 
obliged  to  accept  greenbacks  a£  money,  is  a  matter  altogether 
diffsrent  from  the  alleged  losses  of  the  present  holders  of  green- 
bidci,  by  reason  of  their  not  being  redeemed  in  coin.  But  in 
reapeet  to  all  such  loftsen  by  private  creditors  as  are  real,  they  fell 
Qpoii  pereons  whom  it  is  not  now  |>08sil>le  to  compensate,  and 
whom  nobody  proposes  to  compensate.  It  is  no  redress  for  those 
who  loaiMxl  the  equivalent  of  coin  before  February,  1862,  and 
were  paid  in  greenbacks  afterward,  to  eo  legislate  as  to  secure  to 
tbe  pretent  hoMer»  of  crediti*  in  thi>i  country  jMiymfUt  in  a  money 
appredaled  above  the  standard  of  money  when  theee  credits  were 
gimntocL 
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Tlie  qaeetion  of  the  time  when  the  legal-tender  notea  sliall 
redeemed,  and  coin  payments  be  resumed,  ia  men' 
of  public  policy,  to  be  deteniiined  solely  by  public  t 
It  ifi  in  no  way  complicated  with  any  questions  of  tlie  equities  or 
legal  rifi^hts  of  the  holders  of  these  notes,  since  they  gave  no  t'qui- 
ties  whatever,  and  no  legal  rights  beyond  what  is  plainly  written 
down  on  the  face  of  the  notes,  namely,  that  they  shall  be  received 
for  all  dues  and  taxes  to  the  United  States,  except  custom-honie 
duties. 

Equally  dear  is  it  that  the  absolute  right  of  the  6ovemmeii& 
io  determine  when  these  notes  shall  be  redeemed  in  coin  inclodet 
and  involves  the  absolute  right  to  change  its  determinatiou  in  tliat 
respect  just  as  often  as  it  sees  good  occasion  to  change  it  Soon 
after  the  war  Congress  directed  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  these  notes  outstanding,  at  a  certain  monthly  rate^  but,  upou 
being  satisfied  by  a  trial  of  it  that  such  reduction  was  injurious  to 
the  country,  it  countermanded  this  direction.  In  matters  of  puUic 
concern,  and  where  no  private  rights  are  involved,  any  direction 
given  by  a  law  to  executive  officers  may  be  changed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislative  power.  It  is  as  idle  to  say  that,  because 
Congress  has  fixed  a  date  in  the  future  for  rcdemptioa  of  tbo 
greenbacks,  it  cannot  change  the  date  before  it  arri\'e8,  upoD  i 
change  in  tlie  aspect  of  affairs^  or  even  upon  a  mere  change  of 
opinion,  as  it  was  to  say  that,  because  Congr^s,  on  the  iStli  of 
February,  18t3,  directed  the  offieers  of  the  Mint  to  coin  no  mow 
silver  dollars,  it  could  not  give  direction  for  tlieir  coinage  on 
13th  of  February,  1873,  and  on  every  day  thereafter,  until 
power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  should  be  taken  away 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Public  legislation  of  ttiat 
kind  involves  no  pledges  to  individuals  or  classes,  and  Imposes  nO 
restraints,  either  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  of  their  representative  agents. 

The  questions  of  the  time  when  the  Government  will  redeem 
the  greenbacks  in  eoin^  and  of  the  duration  and  extent  of  tlieir 
maintenance  in  the  monetary  circulation,  with  or  without  redemp- 
tiuii,  ore  til  us  not  embarrassed  by  any  equities  or  right*  of  tlieir 
boldeim,  nor  by  any  pledges  of  tlie  Government  itself.  They  are 
to  be  decided  eolely  upon  a  view  of  the  public  it  *  ^  *^  ■  ^emci 
And,  iu  coming  to  a  decision  upon  tliem,  it  wl;.  e  veij 
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if  the  coiiutry  Bhall  pay  any  attention  to  those  per- 
ioos  w1m>  liave  already  mmiistakably  indicated  tho  evil  aninmn 
which  ingpirea  thern^  by  a  pertinacionjs  attempt  to  double  the  bur- 
den of  debts  by  establUhing  a  single  standard  of  gold. 

I  do  not  propose  to  underta]ce  to  diBcnss,  within  the  necessary 
Utiiits  of  tliid  communication,  all  the  yarioua  aspects  of  these  prob- 
kmfi,  or  even  any  considerable  number  of  them.  But  I  obaerve : 
1,  That  the  tranaition  from  one  standard  of  currency  value  to 
molbor  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  hazardous  operations  of 
govienmient,  and  baffles  more  frequently  than  any  other  the 
wbest  preeoience  of  mankind.  The  moet  conepieuous  case  of  that 
kindr  aiid  one  enacted  upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatre,  was 
tbut  of  the  transition  of  England,  in  1821,  from  paper  to  gold. 
The  controversy,  in  respect  to  its  effects,  has  been  vehement  for 
half  a  century.  It  is  still  undecided,  and  tho  disputants  agree  in 
^^MiUi^  except  that  the  real  effects  were  \^erj  little  foreseen  by 
^^^^BlAiiy  enpportcrs  of  the  transition^  and  hardly  more  by  the 
^^^r  who  ap[)06ed  it. 

^^  9.  It  is  not  a  suffieient  reason  for  the  inmiediate  or  abrupt 
abftndoQment  of  a  currency  that  it  may  have  inherent  defects,  or 
htm  depr¥<!iated  or  has  deranged  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the 
grvatitr  the  derangement  of  prices,  the  greater  is  the  e^il  and  the 
peater  is  the  injustice  unavoidably  involved  in  a  change  to  a 
•oander  system,  and  tho  greater  is  the  necessity  of  hastening 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  work.  The  people  of  a  country  are 
to  be  neither  bbmed  nor  punished  for  having  transacted  their 
bosineaey  aitd  made  their  purchases  and  engagements,  on  the  basis 
^^i  tlio  ftctnaUy  existing  money  and  prices. 
^^L_8.  It  is  said  tliat  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government  since 
^^^BprVy  instead  of  having  been  applied  to  the  interest-bearing 
^VK  of  the  country,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  redemption 
and  cancellation  of  the  paper  currency*  The  kernel  of  the  eon- 
trOTeny  Ues  mostly  at  this  piint.  The  true  \new  is,  that  the 
paper  currency  should  have  bc^n,  and  ought  now  to  be,  main- 
tained in  full  volume  until  the  debts  of  the  war  are  substantially 
paid  i>fL  To  go  back  to  ante- war  money,  ante-war  wages,  and 
ante^war  prieea,  might  bo  tolerable  if,  at  the  same  time^  we  could 
go  bftck  to  anto*wiu-  freedom  from  debt  and  ante-war  lightness  of 
mtioniil  taxation*    Bat  to  destroy  the  paper  currency,  and  leave 
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the  enormous  debts  contracted  under  that  currency  ecarcely  dS- 
minished,  and  to  be  paid  off  on  the  scale  of  wages  and  prices  ex- 
isting before  tlie  war,  is  an  attempted  robbery,  as  much  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  and  aa  completely  unconcealed,  as  wii  thit 
attempted  in  the  demonetization  of  silver*  It  will  eurprifio  no- 
body that  the  persons  and  clagaee  concerned  in  both  attempts  ore 
the  same. 

R  P.  Blanik 


OifE  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  measurea 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  firet  Secretary  of  flic 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  "  to  00^ 
rect,"  to  qnotje  from  his  celebrated  report  of  1791,  *^'  the  immense 
disorder  which  already  reigns  in  so  delicatxj  and  important  a  con* 
cem  "  (as  the  currency),  "  and  the  still  greater  disorder  which  every 
moment  is  possible,"  The  money  in  cimulation  at  the  time  were 
coins  from  nearly  erery  mint  in  the  world,  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, being  those  of  Spain  and  her  colonies^  at  that  time  the  chief 
spuroe  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  The  greater  pqui 
of  the  coins  were  largely  reduced  in  value  from  wear,  while  the 
amount  of  pure  metal  tliey  contained  depended  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  each  mint  In  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  new 
nation,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  relative  \iduo  of 
the  two  metals  to  be  used— gold  and  silver — so  that,  with  the  two, 
there  should  be  but  one  standard;  the  coins  of  each  meUl  of 
similar  denominations,  or  their  multiples,  to  have  equal  Tallies. 
In  determining  this  point  it  became  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
metal  best  fitted  to  serve  as  the  unit  to  whicli  the  value  of  the 
other  should  be  referred.  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  a  sagacity  whicji 
never  faOed  him,  at  once  adopted  gold  as  having  the  most  uniform 
value.  "  That  species  of  "  (silver)  "  coin,  the  old  piaster  **  (doQar) 
"of  Spain,"  to  quote  further  from  his  report  of  1791, **hiia  never 
had  any  settled  or  standard  value,  according  to  weight  or  fineness 
but  has  been  permitted  to  circulate  by  tale,  witliout  reg;&rd  to 
either,  very  much  ai?  a  money  of  convenience,  while  gold  has  had 
a  fixed  price  hy  weight,  with  an  eye  to  its  fineness.  Thta  groeler 
Btability  of  the  value  of  tlie  gold  coins  ie  an  argument  of  force  for 
regarding  the  money  unit  as  having  been  hitherto  virtually  at- 
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rather  than  to  silver.  Twenty-four  and  six-eighthB 
gold  have  corresponded  with  the  nominal  value  of 
tbe  dollar  in  the  several  States,  without  regard  to  the  duceesaive 
iiminutionfi  of  it«*'  (the  dollar's)  "intrinsic  worth.  .  .  .  The  nom* 
value  of  the  dollar  in  each  State  corresponds  also  with  24,75 
of  fine  gold,  and  with  something  between  368  and  874 
grains  of  fine  silver*  ...  As  long  as  gold,  either  from  its  in- 
Criosic  fiuperiority  as  a  metal,  from  its  greater  rarity,  or  from  the 
prejodioeft  of  mankind,  retains  so  considerable  a  preeminence  in 
value  over  silver  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  its  condition  will  be  more  stationary.  The 
rarolutions,  therefore,  which  may  take  place  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  will  be  changes  in  the  state  of  the  latter  rather 
tbiiii  of  the  former.^^  Much  more  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 
^lEed*  Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  Hamilton  grasped 
rhole  subject.  Whatever  has  followed  in  tMs  countiT  up  to 
has  l>een  to  confirm  what  he  sought  to  establisli,  a  relation 
of  the  two  metals  according  to  their  value,  referring  that  of  sil- 
ver to  that  of  gold  as  the  more  uniform,  and  consequently  the 
sr  unit  and  standard.  After  full  investigation  and  delibera- 
Hamilton  adopted  the  ratio  of  1  to  15 ;  the  gold  dollar,  or 
to  consist  of  34.75  grains,  and  the  silver  dollar  37L25  grains 
piirc  metal.  The  result  very  speedily  showed  gold  to  be  un- 
in  the  relation  that  was  established.  Having  a  legal 
iMMnptteiicy  less  than  its  bullion  or  market  value,  it  was  exported 
m  foflt  as  coined,  leaving  the  country  with  but  one  metallic  money 
iflyer^  To  remedy  this  mistake,  various  propositions  were  from 
time  to  time  submitted,  the  object  being  to  retain  gold  in  the 
tomtrj  by  equalizing  its  value  with  silver,  **Gold,"  to  copy 
fnxn  a  njport  made  in  1819  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Ropre*entativeg,  "can  hardly  be  considered  to  form  a  material 
part  of  our  money  circulation  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,"  that 
ift,  from  the  ostabli^hment  of  the  Mint  Mr*  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  tho  Trcaiury  in  1820,  recommended  that  the  ratio  between 
md  iilver  be  e«tabUahed  at  1  of  the  fonner  to  15.75  of  the 
Kotbing  came,  however,  of  hia  proposition,  and  many 
'  '  Mme  1'  *  ^  1S?^4,  wht*u  the  relative  value  of 
.  .  :  J.U  was  eiri -■  -jJ  by  law  at  1  of  gold  to  16  of  sOver, 
19  metal  in  the  gold  dollar  being  reduced  from  S4,75  to 
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83.2  graing  to  the  dollar.  A  slight  addition  of  valne  wan  made 
in  1837,  by  raieing  the  amonnt  of  pure  metal  in  the  gold  coins 
from  8^*9,225  to  OOO-thoudandthfi  fine.  The  avowed  object  of  tlie 
advocates  of  tliis  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metab 
was  to  bring  gold  into  circulation,  and  they  determined  to  e&liib- 
lish  a  rate  which  should  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  object.  Snob 
was  the  strength  of  the  gold  men  that  the  measure  pa£«ed  bjr  s 
vote  of  four  to  one  in  the  Senate,  and  live  to  one  in  the  Hotwe. 

Ab  the  ratio  established  by  Mr.  Hamilton  overvalued  silver, 
in  consequence  of  which  gold  was  driven  from  the  country,  the 
ftct  of  1834  undervalued  silver  to  the  extent  of  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  wliich  its  coins  were  driven  from  the 
country,  lea\^g  in  circulation  only  gold  and  debased  foreign  silver 
coins.  To  correct  this  mistake,  Mr.  Corwin,  in  1852,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasnryj  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  ooo- 
eequenees  that  had  resulted.  **  So  soon,"  he  said,  "  a?!  the  state  ol 
our  foreign  commerce,  as  is  now  the  case,  requires  the  ex]Kiiti« 
tion  of  specie,  it  is  obvHous  that  our  silver  coin  must  be  exported 
while  it  can  be  procured,  till  the  demand  for  exportation  Is  gup* 
plied.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  but  one  immediate  and  dtreei 
remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  is  the  one  that  has  already  been 
adopted  in  Great  Bi-itain,  of  changing  the  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver  coin  by  reducing  the  intrinsic  value  of  th^  Isttar 
....  This  could  be  advantageously  done  by  making  the"  (eilver) 
"dollar  weigh  384  grains  (in  place  of  412^),  and  the  smaller  eoins 
in  proportion.  ...  If  such  a  sc^le  of  weight*  were  adopted,  the 
relation  of  silver  in  such  pieces  to  gold  would  be  as  14.884  to  I ; 
and,  if  the  present  true  relation  of  bullion  value  is  about  15.675 
to  1,  the  new  proposed  silver  coin  would  be  overvalued  by  abont 
five  per  cent.  ...  If  this  plan  is  adopted  by  Oongreas,  ifc,  of 
course,  will  involve  tlie  necessity  of  making  silver  coin  a  lc!gal 
tender  only  for  debts  of  small  amount^  not  say  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars, which  is  about  the  same  limit  (forty  sliillings)  which  haa  beoa 
established  in  England.*' 

Pursnant  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Corwin,  Oongreai  in 
1853  passed  a  law  reducing  the  weight  of  silver  in  coins  of  lesi 
denomination  than  one  dollar,  from  the  standard  of  412.9T»  to 
884  grains  to  the  dollar,  the  half-dollar  to  weigh  1^2  grains,  and 
the  smaller  coins  in  proportion  ;  the  coins  of  less  than  one  doUsr 
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not  to  be  legal  tender  m  payments  exceeding  five  dollars  at  an  j  one 
Ko  chung**  was  made  at  the  time  in  the  amount  of  metal 
the  silver  dollar,  for  the  reason,  to  ufie  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
Virginia,  who  reported  the  bill  eetablishing  the  subsidiary  coin- 
,  that  *'  the  great  measure  of  adjusting  the  legal-tender  ratio 
©en  gold  and  silver  (as  legal  tender  in  unlimited  amounts) 
cannot  be  safely  attempted  until  some  permanent  relation  be- 
tween the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  shall  be  established." 
^Ai  that  time  the  silver  dollar,  or  rather  the  amount  of  metal  in 
^Hl  was  at  a  premium  in  gold  of  4.26  per  cent.,  the  premium  hav- 
^^■g'  risen  1.09  per  cent,  from  the  previous  year.  Its  price  fluctu- 
^^^Btod  rapidly,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia-  It  was  thought  best,  consequently,  to 
await  the  pennanent  effect  of  these  discoveries,  before  attempting 
to  establish  a  relation  tliat  might  have  to  be  altered  almost  as  soon 
aa  made.  Congress  could  well  postpone  any  action  in  reference 
^0  the  relative  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollar,  for  the  reason 
^Biat  the  hitter,  at  the  time,  formed  no  part  of  the  currency  of  the 
^Bonntry,  it  having  been  taken  up  for  export,  as  bullion,  as  fast  as 
^U  catne  from  the  Mint.  The  effect  of  the  act  of  1853,  conse- 
qoeiitly,  waa  to  place  the  country  effectually  upon  a  mono-me- 
lallic  bocis — as  much  so  as  if  the  silver  dollar  itself  had  been  re- 
dneed  to  the  position  of  a  subsidiary  coin — the  only  currency  from 
0(Br  own  Hint  left  in  circulation  being  gold,  and  the  subsidiary 
^Klver  coins  of  denominations  of  less  than  one  dollar.  That  such 
^H^Mi  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  fully  shown  by  the  speeches  made 
^^p  the  occasion  of  its  passage.  That  of  Mr.  Dunhtmi,  member 
^^k  the  House  from  Indiana,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
^^"aya  and  Means,  having  charge  of  the  bill,  may  be  taken  as 
embodying  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  tlie  members  of 
botli  Honaes.    In  the  oonrse  of  his  remarks  in  its  support,  he 


aald 


Another  objection  urged  against  this  propo«ed  measure  (L  e., 
«*durtion  of  the  weight  of  the  minor  coins)  iu^  that  it  gives  us  a 
idard  of  currency  of  gold  only.  What  advantage  is  to  be  ob- 
by  a  standard  of  two  mctaU,  which  tn  not  as  well  if  not  much 
attained  by  a  single  Ktandard^  I  am  unablt!  to  perceive, 
the  experiment  of  a  standard  of  a  single  metal  has  been 
it  has  proved  eminently  succcjssfnl.     Indeed,  it  is  im|Kmi(ible 
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that  you  should,  for  a  long  time,  maintain  a  double  standard.  Gen 
tlemen  talk  about  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  thing 
that  exiBt«i  and  that  we  projH)se  to  change.  We  havu  had  but  a 
fie  standard  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  baa  been  aod 
'is  now,  f/old.  We  propose  to  let  it  remain  so,  and  to  adapt  sllrer  lo 
it,  and  regulate  it  by  it,"  * 

From  1853  the  laws  relating  to  the  coinage  remaintMi  nn* 
changed  till  1873.  In  1870,  a  communication,  under  date  of 
April  25th,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bontwell,  then  SecretiLrjr  of 
the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  incloeing  a  bill  for  the  thorough 
revigion  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  Mint  Accompanying 
the  bill  was  a  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  J*  J.  Knox,  then  Depaty- 
.ControUor  of  the  Currency,  presenting  the  reasons  for  the  v&ri- 
13  pro^^sions  in  the  bill,  one  of  which  was  the  discontinnance 
of  the  silver  dollar  as  one  of  the  coins,  for  the  reason  that,  In 
consequence  of  its  excess  of  bullion  over  its  nominal  ralne,  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  coins  in  circulation  in  tJie  conntry. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance,  and  a  large  number  of  copies  ordered  to  bo 
printed,  with  wide  margins,  and  distributed  among  cxpiirta  and 
persons  whose  opinions  were  regarded  of  value,  in  order  to  eUcit 
the  widest  comment  and  criticism.  Numerous  replies  wcro  w* 
ceived,  the  purport  of  all  being  embraced  in  that  of  Dr.  Lindef- 
man,  Director  of  the  Mint.  .  ,  .  **  It  would  be  better,  in  my 
opinion/'  said  Dr.  Linderman,  "  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  tbe 
silver  dollar  altogether  (than  to  issue  it  at  a  reduced  value,  aa  i 
subsidiary  coin).  The  gold  dollar  is  reaUy  the  legal  unit  and 
measure  of  value,  Ha\nng  a  higher  value  as  bullion  thftU  its 
nominal  value,  the  silver  dollar  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of 


•  The  tMrer  doll&r  not  only  formod  no  part  of  the  drcolitifin  from  18S4,  ♦mi  it 
never,  ftt  ftay  time,  fonn^d  unr  c^nDidcmhlc  ]>f>rtirii)  of  it  Vp  to  18S4  th«  mh«>h 
nttmber  of  aUrordoUAni  coiaed  rquiUcd  only  61,480,517,  the  unoimt  tverii;!^  only 
$40,000  jtaiy,  ¥wm  tlio  fortnntion  of  the  Mini  down  to  1S73,  the  total  ootnaffr  of 
rilTBT  dolUre  <yitmtod  only  f  8,046,»aa,  against  $810,^0,879  of  gold,  tatd  |li4^Ul,m 
of  imallcT  and  mibttdlary  tilror  oouii.  From  18S4  to  1879  Ibe  prandtini  on  ilttir 
dotlvn  oquAkO,  oo  aa  ttveragie^  S.Sr^ ;  the  premiuin  being  th«  higb<*9t  In  ISai^,  vtei 
li  toM  to  S^.  and  the  lowert  in  \6U,  when  it  fell  to  OM,  In  1870,  wboa  IkmWXi 
dmon<  mtrodnood,  tbe  premium  atood  at  2.^7«  «uid  continuod  ai  abovS 
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and,  being  of  no  practical  use  whaterer,  its  u&e  should 

imied," 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1S70,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  was  taken  up  for  discugaion^  and  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1871^  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Bubstantially  as  original- 
ly reported.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1871,  the  bill  having  gone 
to  the  Hanae,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary following,  Mr.  William  D.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage  of  the  House,  reported  the  bill  to  that  body, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subetitute,  which  agreed 
with  the  Senate  bill  in  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
doIlarB,  Mr.  Kelley's  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  recom- 
mitted. On  the  9th  of  March^  1871,  Mr.  Kelley  again  introduced 
tliA  bilU  whicli  again  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  again  was 
leferred  to  his  committee.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1872,  the  bill 
was  again  reported,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  paas.  On  the 
9tli  of  April,  1872,  it  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  great  length. 
It  waa  again  taken  up  for  diBCUBsIon  on  the  37th  of  May,  1872, 
wImh  an  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hooper,  a  member  of 
tlie  oainage  committee,  from  Massachusetts,  and  adopted,  that 
the  silver  dollar  be  retained  as  a  gul>&idiary  currency,  its  value 
betng  reduced  to  384  grama,  the  ratio  of  metal  in  the  subsidiary 
ooinft,  far  the  reasons,  aa  stated  by  him  in  the  debate,  that ''  the 
dlvir  dollar  of  412^  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsiG 
vmlue  falling  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to 
be  A  ooia  of  circulation,  and  is  melted  by  manufacturers  of  silver- 
wmre."  Mr.  Eelley,  in  the  same  debate,  said :  '^  It  is  impossible 
to  retain  the  double  standard.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  oon- 
tumally  fluctuated.  You  cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  16 
to  1  a  abort  time  ago ;  they  are  16  to  1  now.  ...  I  again  call  the 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  gentlemen  who  oppose 
upon  maintaining  the  silver  dollar,  worth  three  and 
a  half  centa  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  worth  seven  oents  more 
tbAD  *— '  ^  "*  ^  liars.  So  long  as  these  provisions  remain,  you 
esnti'  '  in  the  country/* 

The  bili,  aa  amended,  passed  the  House  on  the  27th  of  May, 
187S.  It  WW  returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  amendments, 
a^^ain  printed,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  aiid  v^ 

T0<»  czxTtt;.<-^ya.  M3<  9 
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ported  back  on  the  16tli  of  December,  1872.  After  debate  it 
was  again  refened  to  the  committee,  and  printed  with  the  amend- 
ments. On  the  7th  of  Jannaiy,  187S,  it  wm  taken  np  for  debate 
in  the  Senate^  and  finally  passed  hj  that  body  on  the  17th  of 
January,  187S,  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill,  retaining  the 
silver  dollar  as  a  subsidiary  coin,  having  been  stricken  out.  Ai 
the  House  adhered  to  its  amendment,  the  bill  went  to  a  commit- 
tee of  conference,  by  which  the  House  amendment  was  frtiicken 
out,  the  bill  making  no  provision  for  the  coinage  of  tlic  inlvor 
doll^  in  any  form.  The  report  of  the  conference  eommittas 
was  accepted  by  both  Houses,  and  on  the  12th  of  Febnmry  the 
famous  bill  of  1873,  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  became 
a  law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  three  years  elapsed  from  the 
,  introduction  of  the  proposition  demonetizitxg  the  silver  dolUr  till 
'its  final  passage.  During  this  whole  period  every  ]x»ssible  mesuu 
were  resorted  to  to  give  it  publicity,  and  to  invite  whatever  opin- 
ion or  criticism  could  aid  in  coming  to  a  "wibc  and  tei  i  ^  >  -onelu- 
sion.  It  wa*  during  this  %vhole  time  constantly  an  ^  iticalij 
urged  by  the  Secretar}^  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  was  rcpc«£* 
edly  considered,  at  length,  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  tlie 
Senate  and  the  coinage  coimnittce  of  the  House,  during  five  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  Congress.  It  was  repeatedly  read  in  fall  in 
both  Houses.  It  was  printed  in  full,  with  the  amendmentu,  by 
order  of  Congress,  eleven  different  times,  and  t\^'m\  in  additioo, 
in  the  reports  made  by  the  Deputy-Controller  of  the  Cum*iicy* 
Tlie  debates  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate  occupy  sixty^ix  coIumBi 
of  the  Can^readonal  Glijhe^  and  those  in  the  House  seventy-eight 
columns.  During  this  period,  every  shade  of  opinion,  l>oth  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  was  invoked  and  challenged.  Kever  waa  a 
nieaanre  more  fuUy,  intelligently,  conscientiously,  and  exhuifidve- 
ly  considered. 

I  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  coinage  laws  from  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  show  that,  as  far  ai 
the  two  metals  are  concerned,  all  measures  had  one  object — as 
r  ^  *  nf  %ulue  between  the  two;  that  the  act  of  185.S,  wkicb 
I  I  the  conditions  by  which  alone  the  coins  of  ailvor  to  be 

i  u-  i  ill  the  future  were  to  be  retained  in  the  country,  not  the  aet 
of  1S73,  ^^ii&  the  one  that  placed  tJie  nation  on  a  mooiMnotalllc 
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of  gold ;  that  the  act  of  1873  produced  no  change  in  tlie 

manelai^  condition  of  the  country,  and  no  change  whatever,  except 

lo  lemoTe  an  obsolete  provision  from  the  etatute-book.    That  this 

Qot  devided  by  the  rich  m  a  cunning  and  cruel  method  of 

'         or,  by  increasing  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  them, 

vu  by  tlie  fact  that  it  substituted  the  lower  etand- 

in  phice  of  the  higher.     The  meafiure,  consequently,  if  it  had 

\y  de&ign  of  the  kind,  was  conceived  wholly  in  the  interest  of 

Xht  poor  against  the  rich.     It  had  no  other  design  than  to  adapt 

the  currency  to  the  convenience  and  wants  of  the  countr)^ ;  the 

ipping  out  of  the  silver  dollar  being  one  of  the  least  important 

the  measures  to  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  preceding,  I  do  not  propose  to  controvert  Mr, 

Blind^s  afigertion  that  the  act  of  1873  was  a  scheme  of  robbery, 

w]icreby  the  East  sought  to  make  tlie  South  and  West  pay  two 

doUan  for  one,  nor  tliat  the  rights  of  the  massee  of  the  North 

vei^  **  silenced  and  overborne  by  a  subsidized  press,  a  subsidized 

polpit,  a  subsidized  corps  of  college  presidents,  college  professors, 

and  literary  hacks  of  high  and  low  degree,  who  have  no  capacity 

{iff  other  species  of  thrift  than  that  which  follows  fawTiing  upon 

moneyed  capital/'     I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  controversy 

with  hiru,  as  I  have  fully  disqualified  him  from  being  an  antagonist 

V.\  —     ntro^ersy  whatever.     A  few  weeks  ago  a  witness  in  the 

c  cw  York,  testifying  in  his  own  behalf,  was,  upon  leav- 

\:i.:  ihe  witnesfe-^tand,  ordered  into  custody  by  the  judge   for 

,,  --  lirKJilii  palpal >le  from  his  o\^ti  stAteraent,  uncontradicted  by  a 

'^  h    V  itness.     The  public,  the  tribunal  with  which  Mr.  Bland 

•^  his  case,  may  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  liberty,  but  it 

iirTTUKe  instimt  sentence  against  him  as  a  willfii]  falsifier 

.<rs,  ;i<  a  libelerof  his  kind, and  aa  aconspirator  against  tlie 

and  welfare  of 'Bociety. 

Hekry  V*  PooB. 


VIII. 


THE  NATIVE  ARMY  OF  INDIA. 


A  TELEGRAM,  received  some  few  weeks  ago»  informed  HJi  thftt 
7,000  native  troops  had  been  ordered  to  embark  at  Bombaj  for 
eraplovment  in  Etu'ope.  It  startled  tho&e  who  were  likely  to  be- 
come our  active  enemies,  who  had  been  imder  the  impression  that 
we  should  have  had  to  increase  our  garrisons  in  India  in  the  event 
of  war,  and  it  roused  np  Englishmen  to  a  conseiousnesa  of  miU- 
taiy  resources,  long  possessed,  but  never  previouBly  realiaed  by 
the  nation.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  first  of  our  public  men 
who  reminded  his  countrymen  that  England  was  the  £^  '  t  of 
all  Asiatic  powers,  and,  by  this  move  of  Indian  troops  i  '  id- 

iterranean,  he  has  made  them  feel  their  gi-eat  military  strength. 
It  has  come  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  revelation.  It  had  been  pre- 
\'iously  the  fashion  to  regard  our  Indian  Empire  merely  aa  a 
valuable  possession  that  was  more  or  less  a  source  of  weakiMi 
to  us ;  as  a  distant  province,  to  ret^iin  which  we  might  at  any 
moment  have  to  exert  all  our  strength  ;  and  that,  whether  thread 
ened  by  internal  rebellion  or  external  aggression,  might  evciy 
now  and  then  necessitate  the  dispatch  of  a  large  force  from  these 
shores  to  preserve  or  protect  No  one  seems  to  have  tfaonght  of 
it  as  an  integral  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  capable  and 
willing  to  assume  its  share  of  our  burdens  in  time  of  war,  or  to 
contribute  toward  the  defense  of  our  world-extending  inteareats  in 
the  event  of  those  interests  being  attackai  Our  abU^st  offieen 
had  studied  and  worked  out  the  best  policy  to  pursue  should  Ri»- 
aiiin  aggression  in  Central  Ada  endanger  the  peace  or  security  of 
our  Afghan  frontier.  Plana  without  end — as  numerous,  doubt* 
less,  as  those  devised  in  Russia  for  the  invasion  of  T'  ^=  !  ad 
been  discussed  by  us  for  countering  any  such  utidii  ill 

more  or  lees  requiring  the  cooperation  of  ti>oaps  to  bo  sent  from 
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I;  but  tliat  a  blow  struck  by  Russia  at  our  great  European 
should  be  met  by  an  amiy  diBpatched  from  India,  had 
ver  been  dreamed  of.     It  remained  for  Lord  Beacomfield  to 
'  point  out  to  08  tlie  mine  of  military  Btrength  we  had  long  pos- 
tered in  the  Indian   army,  but  which   we  had   never  before 
tboQglit  of  using  for  iiuperial  purposes ;  and,  among  the  many 
great  ids  for  which  he  will  be  remembered  in  history,  by  no 
meaiig  the  least  will  be  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  wise 
laKyngh  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  that  eplendid  army^  and 
to  utilize  It  in  a  great  European  crisis. 

To  the  dreamer  of  Utopian  dreams  in  this  country,  it  is  a 

bonible  idea  that  England   should   ever   be  a  strong  military 

power.    What  would  become  of  them,  and  of  their  theories  of 

^niTetDal  peace,  should  England  ever  embark  in  a  great  warl 

^^pi^  had  fondly  believed  that  as  long  as  the  British  army  was 

*  n  to  the  extremely  modest  proportions  annually  fixed  by 

tLv  :^^...iuy  Act,  till  dread  of  such  an  immoral  possibility  wajs 

aTftrtcd ;  but  when  the  telegram  to  which  I  have  referred  reminded 

tliam  of  another  army  possessed  by  this  country,  also  available  in 

emt  of  war,  the  shock  to  tlieir  nerves  was  really  serious.    Par- 

Btment  was  not  sitting  when  this  hated  news  was  received,  so 

diqr  could  not  even  hope  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  an 

angiy  diicaasion  upon  it.    While  the  cotmtrj  was  at  first  some- 

whMt  dftzed  by  this  unexpected  intelligence,  to  question  the  con- 

"  :otial  bearing  of  the  proceeding  might  be  telling ;  but  by  the 

the  Houses  would  reassemble — most  aggravating  of  all  pro- 

liT  tlioughts — it  was  certain  to  aU,  who  knew  John  Ball's 

mm^i  that  he  would  have  realized  the  value  of  his  newly-dis- 

-*ci>... ...   strength,  and  would   feel  grateful  to  those   who  had 

brought  it  to  light  and  shown  him  how  it  could  be  utilijsed. 

The  niciubers  of  the  ^im-jM  btit  noisy  party  who  denounce  all 
who  desire  to  check  Russian  aggression  are  apparently  influenced 
by  various  and  conflicting  motives.  Some  are  ardent  admirers  of 
Rnaiui  because,  after  the  Carlyle  school  of  tliought,  they  are  wur- 
iper»  of  strongs  aiitoeratic  governments,  and  cannot  brook  the 
of  hampering  her  action  in  any  way  whatever ;  others  decry 
my  u  ro  do  fto  from  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  czar,  who 

i»  Miu  .^  ^» '  c  made  freemen  of  the  serfn,  and  to  have  preached  a 
aiEUsdo  agidnit  all  Mohammedan  rule  in  provinces  where  there  are 
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any  Christian  inhabitantg.  There  are  those  who  deprer^t^  ^^HC^ 
ing  in  war  under  any  circumstances;  and  others  who  from  pnrelj 
party  motives  oppose  the  warlike  preparations  made  by  a  oon^r- 
vative  Government  pre^&ided  over  by  a  minister  whom  they  hate, 
not  simply  because  he  is  their  political  opponent,  but  1  lie 

is  amiGceesfiil  rival,  directing  with  general  and  enth^  ap- 

proval the  affairs  of  a  nation  which  has  become  alienated  from 
their  views,  and — most  unpardonable  of  faults^ — from  themeelvee 
personally.  The  awakening  caused  by  this  telegram  from  India  to 
the  fact  that  our  military  strength  is  not  henceforth  to  be  ganged 
exclusively  by  the  number  of  soldiers  raised  at  home  and  annn* 
ally  voted  by  Parliament,  has  deeply  angered  those  to  whiirii  I  rv* 
fer.  To  the  credit  of  Englishmen  be  it  said,  however,  that  many 
of  the  opposition  have  risen  superior  to  party  politics,  and  cor- 
dial ly  approve  of  thia  important  measure;  they  feel  it  to  be  a 
great  step  made  toward  the  firm  onion  of  India  to  England  ;  they 
rejoice  over  the  feelings  of  loyalty  it  has  evoked  from  aU  clafiE€i 
in  Hindostan ;  and  their  satisfaction  at  finding  that,  as  if  by  en* 
chantmenty  a  great  army  has  been  added  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  nation,  is  heart-felt  and  unbounded,  Thoae  who  cry  for 
peace,  peace  at  any  price,  have  been  most  fertile  in  proptiundlng 
reasons  why  England  should  not,  under  any  circnmBtances,  fight 
Some  of  those  reasons  have  been  foolish ;  but  one — frequently  ex- 
pressed— ^has  been  positively  traitorous  toward  the  people,  for 
surely  it  is  infamous  to  tell  a  nation  with  a  history  ench  as  our 
history  is,  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  ex}x>8e  ourselves  to  tllcee^ 
tain  defeat  we  should  experience  if  we  dared  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  powerful  a  nation  as  Kussia.  As  proofs  of  this  iheoijr 
we  have  been  reminded,  over  and  over  again,  that  while  the  Brit- 
iFh  army  is  barely  200,000  men,  distributed  in  detachments  over 
the  world,  the  Russian  army  is  said  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mill* 
ion.  If  any  one  attempts  to  point  out  that  as  we  could  afford, 
owing  to  our  insular  position  and  great  wuidth,  to  wait  until  we 
had  raised  and  organized  a  vast  army,  he  is  met  with  the  rejoindf9\ 
"How  can  you,  from  a  population  of  about  32.'^'   '     '  '  la, 

hope  to  obtain  as  many  troops  as  Russia  with  her  80  ab- 

[itants  ?  ^  The  dispatch  of  this  handful  of  sepoys  from  Bomliay  ta 
iMalta  lias  destroyed  this  argument,  for  it  r  '  *  *^  "  '*  ^at 
'counting  our  colonies,  w©  have  one  poftseK  |u- 
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ion  of  oyer  240,000,000  souk,  or  about  three  times  tliat  of  all 

Those  who  know  India  and  its  people  are  weU  aware  of  their 
fighting  character,  and  that  its  army  consists  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  men  drawn  from  the  most  intensely  warlike  races  in 
the  worid— of  men  to  whom  warfare  is  the  breath  of  life,  who 
deipifle  all  mereantQe  or  other  peaceful  occnpationB  as  employ- 
ment  unfit  for  men. 

Am  a  last  resort,  the  Ilu£fiian  party  here  have  taken  to  preach* 
tng  homilies  npon  the  Constitution  of  England,  and  to  pointing  out 
bow  ieriotisly  its  provisions  have  been  infringed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  in  Europe.  Othens,  and  among  them  are 
Bumy  who  know  little  or  notliing  of  India^  shake  their  heads, 
and  toll  yon  the  measure  is  fraught  with  danger  to  our  position 
tiiere :  we  are  warned  of  what  may  follow  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
iQCoesBful  war,  we  shall  have  to  disband  a  large  number  of  the 
}JB  who  have  helped  us  to  victory,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
is  a  danger  we  BuccessfuUy  encountered  when  the  great  Sikh 
[anny  was  disbanded,  after  the  Punjaub  Wai-,  and  again  at  the 
of  the  mutiny,  when  we  veij  largely  reduced  the  army  we 
expressly  raised  to  put  it  down. 

Tbore  is  no  reasoning,  however,  with  men  to  whom  parly 
Ltions  are  of  the  first  moment,  and  who  feel  bound  to 
^mater  bogies  in  eveiy  measure  adopted  by  the  party  in  power. 
In  order  to  denounco  and  oust  from  power  the  engineers  who 
Lve  constructed  the  road,  they  pretend  to  find  fault  with  the 
itself. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  while  living  tmder  the  be- 
if  tliat  uor  army  was  very  small,  this  telegram  from  India  sud- 
without  any  previous  preparation  for  the  startling 
It,  conveyed  to  us  the  glad  tidings  that  our  army 
lad  been  doubled  in  strength,  and  it  caused  us  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  we  poseess  an  almost  unlimited  recruiting-ground, 
where  soldiers  aro  to  be  obtained  in^  I  may  say,  unlimited  num- 
bdv,  from  a  vast  p»pnlation  by  whom  the  occupation  of  a  soldier 
ii  regarded  as  the  Iiighest  of  all  earthly  purBuits. 

Although  we  have  now  been  a  power  in  IlindoBtan  for  over 

hun»lri*il  and  twenty  ycarR,  and  although  it  is  barely  possible  to 

of  any  family  in  Oreat  Britain  entirely  unconnected  with 
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our  rule  there,  it  is  yet  strange  how  little  k  known  of  that 
empire  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  living  ont  of  India.   Its 
the  magnitude  of  its  rivers  and  of  its  mountain-chains,  and 
greatness  of  ite  population,  are  seldom  realized  by  those  who 
have  never  been  in  the  country.     The  conservative  instincts  of 
the  Hindoo  have  survived  many  a  conquest.    Conqueronj  with 
their  armies,  who  have  established  themselves  in  India,  have  by 
degrees  lost  their  individuality,  and  their  natural  or  nntionjd 
characteristics  have  gradually  disappeared,  until  they  have  become 
as  thoroughly  Indian  as  the  Brahman  of  purest  descent.     Even 
the  successive  waves  of  Mohammedan  invasion  have  in  the  conrw 
of  time  died  out,  having  burst  and  spent  their  strength  aguinet  the 
temporarily  yielding  but  indestructible  sands  of  Hindoo  prejudices 
and  superstition,  leaving  little  mark  behind  them.     The  rch'g^j^ 
of  the  Prophet  remains,  but  in  an  adulterated  form — so  much  ^^H 
that  I  have  heard  Indian  Mohammedans  talk  of  their  "  cai^te " 
when  reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  many  trifling  acts  wldch 
the  followers  of  Brahma  would  far  sooner  die  than  willingly  per- 
form.   Contact  with  a  vast  people  whose  religion  and  cuatomfl 
are  still  the  same  as  they  were  when  Alexander  reached  the  In* 
dufi,  has  apparently  resulted,  not  only  in  rounding  off  eome  of 
the  most  salient  dogmaa  inculcated  by  the  Prophet,  but  has  seem- 
ingly in  some  degree  impregnated  his  foUowers  with  a  supemti- 
tious  respect  for,  if  not  an  actual  belief  in,  the  reUgious  obeerr- 
ances  prescribed  in  the  Sanskrit  Vedas. 

Unlike  previous  conquerors,  we  have  never  settled  in  tht 
country ;  we  have  never  been  more  than  a  foreign  garrison,  kept 
constantly  renewed  by  detachments  from  England  ;  but,  althougii 
we  have  consequently  escaped  any  assimilation,  either  in  rel 
or  customs,  with  ita  people,  we  have  practically  failed,  as  yet, 
work  any  great  palpable  change  in  those  over  whom  we  have  now 
ruled  so  long*  Before  the  construction  of  railways  it  used  to  be 
said  that,  were  we  driven  from  the  country,  no  tmce,  no  moQii- 
ment,  of  our  rule  would  exist  ten  years  afterward,  beyond  Ibo 
empty  beer-bottles  we  had  left  behind  us. 

This  move  of  troops  from  India  to  Malta,  with  a  view  to  tto 
possibility  of  a  war  being  forced  upon  us,  has  turned  pnbUe  it- 
tenlion  somewhat  to  Indian  imbjects;  and  those  whose  only  knowt 
edge  of  the  Indian  army  consists  in  the  fact  that  tlie  Bengal  ann/v 
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or,  us  it  ifl  currcTitly  but  very  erroneously  believed,  the  whole  In- 
dian army,  Imd  mutinied  in  1857^  are  now  anxious  for  informa- 
ttoii  regarding  it,  I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  supply  your 
roadeis  with  eome  few  facts  on  the  Bubject. 

Each  of  the  three  great  governments  in  India^ — ^Bengal,  Bom- 
boy,  and  Madras — ^has  a  distinct  army,  which,  with  a  very  trifling 
exoeptioti  to  the  rule,  serves  only  within  its  own  territorial  boun- 
darie«.  In  the  event  of  any  great  emergency,  such  as  that  which 
iBsnlted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  or  the  Bengal 
matiny  of  1S57,  troops  are  sent  from  the  other  presidencies  to 
that  which  becomes  the  theatre  of  war;  but,  when  the  contin- 
geficy  that  called  for  tlieir  ser^^ces  is  over,  they  return  to  their 
inm  presidency.  Each  army  has  its  own  special  regulations  and 
eoftoms,  and  tliere  is  considerable  rivalry,  I  might  almost  say 
jealousy,  between  them — feelings  especially  prominent  among 
thdr  respective  officers.  In  the  last  century  the  Madras  army 
iocilr  part  in  several  brilliant  campaigns,  euch  as  that  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  won  for  himself  the  title  of  **  sepoy  general/' 
eontemptaonsly  applied  to  him  by  the  first  Napoleon  when  he 
wlabed  to  depreciate  the  achievements  of  one  destined  afterward 
to  bocomo  liis  victor.  Since  then  the  Madras  army  has  played  no 
great  part  in  our  Indian  history,  although  it  furnished  a  large 
ptoportion  of  the  expeditionary  forces  sent  to  China  and  to  Bur- 
mih  IB  1840  and  1853.  Upon  neither  of  those  occasions,  how- 
rrrr,  did  it  take  any  prominent  place  in  the  events  of  those  wars. 
I:  M-at  a  small  contingent  to  Bengal  during  the  mutiny,  but,  be- 
yond proving  the  great  fact  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  which 
bad  swept  through  the  ranks  of  our  Bengal  regiments,  had  not 
tnfloenccd  its  loyalty,  and  beyond  enabling  us,  in  using  it  as  gar- 
risonfi  along  our  line  of  communications,  to  dispose  of  more  Ben- 
ical  regiments  than  we  could  other^i'ise  have  done,  its  s^rioea 
wer&  not  s/'tively  called  for. 

'1  ry  of  the  native  army  of  India  teems  with  interest, 

frrr  ;:  -  lo  IaIc  of  the  English  conquest  of  the  country.  It  is 
fiil'i  of  rMiiiantic  incidents,  and  of  deeds  of  diivalrous  daring. 
Many  of  \]^  Mi>st  hrilH  lut  pages  have  been  {>enned  by  our  ablest 
and  iiiL^i  ^.ipliic  wrikrs.  It  is  inseparable  from  some  of  the 
^!at  nan  Its  liret  learned  by  the  schoolboy,  and  most  highly 
t.^i^mc-d   by  the  British  statesman,  and  events  are  associated 
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with  it  that  will  be  looked  back  to  with  pride  and  with  diame» 
with  joj  and  w^tli  horror,  as  loDg  m  YngVuhmen  remain  to 
an  interest  in  the  annab  of  their  race.  Who  is  there  iluit 
not  in  early  youth  thrilled  over  Macaulay^'s  essays  on  Clive  and 
Warren  HaBtings  ?  Who  has  not  sliuddered  at  the  story  of  how 
oiir  imprisoned  countiyraen  tore  one  another  to  pieces  in  their 
death-etruggles  to  get  near  thofle  narrow  loopJioles  through  wludi 
alone  air  or  light  could  enter  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,- '  oq 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  stifling  heat  J  Who  haa  iKii 
heard  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  the  cruelties  of  Surajah  Dowlah  !  Wliot 
name  is  better  known  than  that  of  Tippoo  Sahib  ?  Wliere  is 
military  student  who  has  not  read  Kay's  story  of  the  Afg] 
war,  and  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  his  wrath  should  be 
poured  out  most  upon  the  ignorant  rulers  who  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  most  important  expedition  ever  sent  by  us  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  India  to  a  feeble  old  man,  physically  unfit 
from  age  for  such  a  position,  or  upon  the  writer  who  described 
its  misfortunes  in  such  gloomy  and  yet  magniloquent  terms  that, 
what  vrm  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of  a  hti* 
gade,  has  asaumed  in  our  liistory  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  a  national  disaster  as  overwhehning  to  us  as  the  Moscow  cam' 
paign  was  to  the  first  French  Empire  1  The  story  of  how  one 
native  army  mutinied,  because  it  had  been  proposed  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  sepoy  shakos,  has  caused  many  a  smile ;  wliile  the 
narration  of  what  was  done  at  Cawnpore  in  1857,  by  another 
equally  unfaithful  to  "its  salt"  still  sends  the  blood  racing 
through  oneV  veins,  and  still  rouses  feelings  and  memories  that  m 
calmer  moments  we  are  anxious  to  stifle  and  forget.  Not  in  the 
stories  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,'-  nor  in  any  work  of  romance 
tliat  I  know  of,  can  accounts  of  fictitious  events  be  found  more 
exciting  in  their  nature,  progress,  and  results,  than  the  narratives 
of  many  and  many  actual  incidents  in  the  pages  of  our  Ii 
military  liistory.  Those  who,  in  the  pages  of  Walter  Scott, 
to  satisfy  their  tast4?  for  the  wonderful  and  for  warlike  ;  "t?» 

those  whom  Prescott's  tlirilling  stories  of  Spanish  entci ,  .,^  and 
S]>anisli  cruelty  have  ceased  to  excite,  cannot  do  better  tliau  dive 
into  the  narratives  of  our  militjirv  "       t      Tlio  history 

of  our  native  armies  is  still  to  be  w. ....:.,  „:. : ild  it  lie  penned 

by  an  author  worthy  of  the  subject,  it  caimot  fail  to  equal  in  inr 
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t  stirring  tales  of  adventures  that  the  most  imagina- 
1ms  ever  put  on  paper. 
It  waa  in  1002  that  the  first  detachment  of  regular  British 
troops  kndcd  in  India,  from  which  date,  until  the  battle  of  Plas- 
sey  placed  Bengal  at  Olive's  mercy — nearly  a  hundred  years  af ter- 
wjtrd— our  poaition  in  India  underwent  many  curious  and  rapid 
changes  of  fortune.  We  had  to  fight  for  our  existence  there  not 
onlj  with  native  rajahs  and  powerftil  nawobs^  but  with  the  Port- 
uguese, the  Dutch,  and  the  French.  It  was  apparently  the  able 
FreDch  adventurer  Duplebc  who  first  discovered  how  powerful 
would  be  a  native  army,  organized  on  European  principles  and 
officered  by  white  men,  and  it  was  that  really  great  though  unf  or- 
timiile  pioneer  of  French  influence  in  Hindostan  who  taught  us 
how  to  conquer  Indian  provinces  with  Indian  sepoys,  We  soon 
found  how  easily  militiu^  instruction  could  be  imparted  to  the 
warlike  claafies,  liien  so  numerous  in  every  important  division  of 
the  cc^QUtry ;  and,  as  our  officers  came  to  know  their  men,  to  ap- 
predmte  their  warlike  virtues,  and  when  the  latter  liad  learned  and 
iee&  tested,  in  many  a  battle  fought  against  overwhelming  num- 
ben,  the  superior  claims  to  leadership  possessed  by  their  European 
mefiterSf  there  grew  up  between  the  sepoy  and  the  English  officer 
theee  feelings  of  comradeship  and  mutual  confidence  which  con- 
idtute  the  bonds  of  union  upon  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  native  army  administration.  Tliat  the  private  soldier  should 
I  pen^otudly  know  and  esteem  his  captain^  is  far  more  necessaiy  in 
[  A  MsjM^y  thiin  in  a  British  regiment ;  personal  influence,  on  the 
^Kart  of  a  leader,  whether  he  be  captain  or  colonel,  has  more 
^Kjj^t  among  Indian  than  among  European  soldiers.  I  have  seen 
^^IPexemplified  upon  many  occasions,  when  native  troops,  who 
wonid  do  nothing  in  action  under  men  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
of,  wonld  bcliave  with  the  utmost  gallantry  under  leaders  whose 
Ttlor  had  thrown  a  spell  around  them,  and  whose  title  to  com- 
nuuid  th/eni  had  boon  proved  in  nnmy  an  encounter. 

The  sepoy  possesses  many  of  the  highest  military  virtues; 

o<Hi,  they  are,  m  it  were,  instincts  ingrained  in  the  races  from 

c  ia  drawn^ — ^race«  who  regar^i  a  soldier's  occupation  as 

^;oet  of  Mithly  pur^ntta.    The  honor  of  a  soldier  is  com* 

to  aQ  ranks^  and  is  not  confined  to  the  hieraroliy  of  the 
we  too  frequently  find  is  the  case  in  Western 
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annies.  They  have  their  own  peculiar  views  on  the  snbjeot,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  eajnng  that  the  crown  jewels  would  bo 
safer  in  some  respects  under  the  charge  of  a  sepoy  guard  or  a 
sepoy  sentry  than  if  committed  to  the  care  of  Eui^opean  eoldieifi* 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  known  instances  of  thefts  from  a 
treasury  connnitted  by  British  soldiers  who  had  been  placed  as  a 
guard  over  it,  while  I  have  never  known  of  one  where  such  a 
heinous  crime  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  native  troope* 
The  currency  of  India  being  exdusively  in  silver  rupees^  convoyB 
of  treasure  in  transit  from  one  station  to  another  are  very  com* 
mon ;  this  was  especially  the  case  before  the  constraction  of  ntD- 
ways,  and  the  duty  was  carried  out  exclusively  by  native  troojis. 
When  the  great  mutiny  burst  suddenly  upon  us  in  1857,  many 
of  these  treasure-escorts  were,  as  usual,  on  the  march,  the  men  of 
which,  in  numerous  cases,  belonged  to  regiments  that  had  mu* 
tinied,  and  in  a  few  instances  had  killed  their  officers  after  the 
convoys  had  started ;  yet  such  were  their  peculiar  notions  on  the 
subject  of  faithfully  protecting  what  had  been  openly  and  unhesi^ 
tadngly  committed  to  their  safe  keeping,  that  I  never  knew  of 
an  instance  where  that  trust  was  abused,  although  in  more  than 
one  ease,  as  soon  as  they  had  handed  over  the  treasure  at  the  sta- 
tion it  was  intended  for,  the  sepoys  composing  the  guard  joined 
their  mutinous  comrades  forthwith. 

Since  1857  the  three  Indian  armies  have  been  completely  re- 
organized. Previous  to  tliat  time  all  regiments,  whether  of  cav- 
alry or  infantry,  had  an  establishment  of  twenty-four  KnglJKh 
oflScers,  being  very  nearly  as  large  as  that  laid  down  for  Britisb 
cc^rps,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  regards  rank*.  Bo- 
sides  these,  there  was  a  full  complement  of  company  native  offi- 
oere,  who,  from  being  promoted  from  the  ranks,  I  may  say  cjiclu- 
eively  on  the  seniority  system,  were  so  old  as  to  be  utterly  useleeSb 
In  regiments  where  the  majority  of  the  men  were  Brahmans,  or 
of  other  high  castes,  as  was  generally  the  case  iu  tlie  regular  Bon- 
gal  army,  it  was  not  v^y  uncommon  to  find  an  oflBcer  who  wis  a 
man  of  low  caste,  and  the  result  was  most  unfortunate :  althongli 
obliged  to  pay  his  officer  respect  when  on  parade,  as  soon  as  be 
was  off  duty  the  Brahman  private  not  only  ceased  to  do  ao,  but — 
aa  was  the  immemorial  custom  in  civil  life — exacted  from  his  low- 
eaite  officer  that  reverence  whicli  his  superior  birth  entitliMl  hixn 
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Tender  the  old  organization  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary 
or  me  to  add  that  the  native  officer  was  eimplj  a  fifth  wheel  to 
the  regimental  coach.  His  position  was  valued  for  tlie  pay 
attached  to  it,  and  for  the  penBion  it  carried  with  it  wlien  the 
man  was  discharged  from  actual  decrepitude — and  few  were  then 
di^hai^ed  until  they  were  more  or  less  decrepit*  On  parade  he 
repeated,  in  a  parrot-like  fashion,  8ome  minor  words  of  command, 
but  practically  he  exercised  neither  influence  nor  authority  over 
le  gepoys  of  his  company.  Although  the  position  afforded  no 
outlet  for  amhition,  it  held  out  to  the  well-behaved  sepoy  the 
projects  of  an  honorable  provision  for  old  age — an  advantage 
nowhere  more  highly  appreciated  than  in  India.  The  system 
wms  one  that,  when  viewed  from  a  purely  British  point  of  view, 
had  at  least  the  great  merit  of  stifling  all  ambitious  craving  after 

I  power  or  higli  military  command,  which  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  tlio>?e  of  the  ruling  race.  In  it  there  was  much  safety,  for, 
■rhile  we  drilled  all  in  our  pay  to  be  good  soldiers,  we  studiously 
kvoided  running  the  risk  of  educating  any  to  be  officers  in  any- 
tiling  tnore  than  in  name,  so  that  none  should  be  found  capable 
Id  lead  should  the  British  element  at  any  time  or  from  any  cause 
whatever  be  withdrawn  from  the  regimental  establishments.  We 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  that  system  when  the  Bengal  army 
mutinied ;  for,  curious  to  relate,  although  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  completely  stamped  out,  no  native 
leader  of  any  military  merit  came  to  the  front;  the  sepoys  had 
kit  the  leaders — the  English  officers — ^under  whom  they  had  been 
•otmstomed  to  fight,  and  in  whom  they  had  had  the  utmost  confi- 
dflDoe,  and  they  eonid  find  no  native  officers  whom  they  trusted 
apAble  of  supplying  their  places. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Indian  army  has  been  carried  out 
upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  those  upon  which  the 
old  army  was  constituted ;  and  time,  bringing  with  it  the  heavy 
iliaiB  of  war,  and  perhaps  the  still  more  crucial  test  of  mutiny, 
oaa  alone  prove  whether,  for  dl  the  purposes  for  which  a  native 
imiy  ia  maintained,  one  oi^anized  upon  our  existing  system  is  a 
better  wd  a  aafer  or  even  as  good  an  implement  in  our  handa  u 
tkat  we  pOftMMed  before  the  recent  changes  were  eflfected.  Thoee 
duingea  have  been  made  deliberately,  and  upon  the  advice  of  a 
few  very  able  men,  but  there  i^  no  concealing  the  fact  that  tlicy 
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have  been  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  opinioni^  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  most  experienced  of  our  Indian  officom. 

Before  the  reorganization,  promotion  among  Mio  English  oflS* 
cers  of  the  natire  corps  was  carried  out  regimentollj,  and,  :m  n 
rule,  the  battalion  that  the  boj-cadet  joined  at  about  sixteen  jears 
of  age  he  remained  in  until  he  either  became  a  general  or  retired 
upon  a  pension.  The  regiment  was  his  home ;  if  he  joined  tho 
staff,  or  received  an  appointment  in  the  civil  adminifitration  of 
the  country,  in  the  event  of  hia  corps  taking  the  field,  he  had  t^ 
rejoin  it  He  was  personall}'  known  to  all  the  native  officers,  to 
most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and,  if  not  to  all  the  pri* 
vates,  his  name,  his  character,  and  his  disposition,  were  Inllj 
known  to  them  from  the  reports  of  others.  He  went  back  to  his 
home,  which  was  practically  as  he  had  left  it,  although  some  few  of 
the  old  servants  whom  he  had  previously  known  had  been  replaced 
by  others.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  eacli  amny  aro 
borne  upon  one  list,  so  that  possibly  a  man  may  change  his  regi- 
ment many  times  during  the  course  of  his  service.  To  reduce 
this  changing  as  much  as  possible,  a  most  expensive  and  a  very 
anomalous  system  has  been  adopted,  namely,  that  instead  of  hav» 
ing  an  established  number  of  officers  of  each  rank,  as  is  thy  case 
in  every  other  army  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  giving  pronioCioo 
only  when  vacancies  are  occasioned  by  death  or  retiremcait,  all 
officers  of  the  local  Indian  army  arc  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  after  twelve  years,  to  that  of  major  after  twenty,  and  to 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel  after  twenty-six  years'  service*  The 
result  is,  that  in  some  regiments  you  have  not  a  single  subaltern 
officer,  imd  in  others  the  majority  have  the  rank  and  draw  the 
pay  of  field-officers,  although  doing  only  the  duty  of  captains  or 
subalterns* 

To  all  native  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  (the  latter  never 
consist  of  more  than  one  battalion)  serving  in  India,  there  ana 
now  only  seven  combatant  and  one  medical  British  officer,  their 
designations  being,  one  commandant,  one  second  in  command,  ooo 
wing  or  squadron  officer,  one  adjutant,  one  quar*  r,  and 

two  subalterns.    None  of  these  are  attached  to  com]. ^  ,  lut  all 

are  tuppoeed  to  lead  the  regiment  by  wings  in  action,  the  direc- 
tion and  command  of  the  troops  or  companies  de?olTin|f  npoo 
their  rcapcctive  native  captains. 
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great  objections  urged  against  thia  syatem  are — 1. 

at  natives  tiever  can  lead  companies  as  -well  as  Englishmen ; 

tliat  what  always  made  our  sepoy  battalions  superior  to  those 

against  whom  we  contended  in  the  East  was  the  great  advantage 

ived  from  having  every  company  led  by  one  or  two  Eng- 

...era;  that  native  troops  require  as  large  a  proportion  of 

English  ofBcers  as  British  regimentSj  and  should  therefore  have 

at  least  one  per  troop  or  company*     2.  That  the  experiment  we 

have  embarked  in,  of  teaching  men  to  be  efficient  captains,  is  one 

franght  witli  extreme  danger  to  the  ship  of  state;  that,  should 

^—another  mutiny  overtake  us,  we  shall  find  onr  sepoys  arrayed 

B|gainet  us  under  their  native  captains,  whom  we  have  taught  and 

^Bdncated  to  be  their  natural  leaders.    Avnong  the  vajst  number  of 

fyoung,  active  native  officers  so  instructed,  it  ia  folly  to  hope  that 

lume  will  come  to  the  front  as  generals ;  and,  finally,  that,  by  the 

T6ry  ftwrt  of  bringing  forward  and  educating  these  young  men  to 

be  officerB,  you  introduce  into  your  military  system  an  element  of 

danger  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  most  likely  to  conduce  to 

mutiny.     The  presence  in  each  infantry  regiment  of  sixteen  and 

in  each  cavalry  f     '       ^  of  thirteen  native  officers,  a  proportion 

^crf  tlierii  being  (!<     „        y  of  the  highest  social  classes  we  can  in- 

^■hiee  to  join,  and  all  being  whetted  as  it  were  by  the  most  dan- 

^Berons  of  all  sorts  of  militaiy  ambition,  that  prescribed  within 

^Beiy  narrow  limits,  is  described  by  nmny  of  our  best  Indian  offi- 

ceYB  as  pregnant  with  future  peril. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  syBtem  are  many  and  forcible. 

We  are  told  that  in  raising  a  mercenary  army  from  an  alien  race 

we  mniC  incur  risks,  and  that  our  present  oi^ganization  presents  at 

IflMi  DO  more  than  that  which  utterly  collapsed  in  Bengal  in  1857 ; 

in  former  times,  our  English  officers  were  always  on  the 

ot  for  some  staff  or  civil  emplojiiient  away  from  their  regi- 

which  would  give  them  higher  emoluments,  and  that  in 

to  cotmt^nict  that  practice,  which  resulted  in  generally  Icav- 

with  tlieir  corpe  only  the  most  stupid  and  worth  less  officers, 

good  ooeB  having  found  some  outside  <  ion,  it  was 

to  largely  inereaae  the  ratc«  of  rcgiu  ly ;  that  in 

mr  to  do  <io  ft  wan  absolutely  necesnary  to  reduce  considerably 

e  comptement  of  British  officei^  in  all  bmnchea  of  the  service, 

tbe  reFoni^ef  of  the  etate  could  not  support  the  charge  of  pay- 
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ing  at  the  increafied  rates  the  old  egtablishmont  of  ntunbcrs ; 
the  ordinary  routme  of  duties  with  a  native  regiment  were  trifling 
in  comparison  with  those  in  a  British  battalion,  and  that,  ooneo- 
quently,  when  there  was  the  old  large  proportion  of  officers  to 
native  corps,  they  had  80  little  occnpation  and  responsibility  that 
it  was  difficult  to  maintain  among  them  that  high  standard  of 
efficiency  so  essential  to  men  who  have  to  lead  natives  in  xhn 
field ;  and  that,  lastly,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  room 
for  the  active  employment  of  native  officers,  tlius  holding  out  an 
honorable  career  and  an  assured  and  recognized  jiosition  of  trust 
and  r^ponsibility  to  men  of  what  we  may  tenu  the  gcntlejfnan- 
class.  We  are  told  that,  prior  to  1790,  our  native  army,  which 
had  then  already  distinguished  itself  at  the  battles  of  Plaj&sciy  and 
Biixar,  in  the  campaigns  in  Guzenit,  the  Camatic,  Mysore,  and 
against  the  Dutch  at  Chinsurah,  had  never  had  moi'e  than  five 
British  officers  to  each  regiment  of  about  550  or  6(>0  sepoys. 
Further,  that  during  the  great  wars  which  resulted  in  our  annex** 
tion  of  the  Punjaub,  our  battalions  on  the  average  had  not  moro 
than  about  seventeen  English  officers  each.  Be  the  change  for 
future  good  or  future  evil,  tlie  new  organization  has  now  been 
many  years  in  existence,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  even  its 
greatest  opponents,  that  our  native  armies  have  at  no  previous 
lx?riod  of  our  Indian  history  been  so  efficient  as  they  are  at  present. 
AVith  a  view  to  reducing  the  chances  of  combination  and  con- 
spiracy among  the  sepoys  as  far  as  practicable,  care  is  taken  to  enlii»t 
men  of  many  various  creeds  and  races,  and  to  mix  them  in  rcgi- 
jAients  and  companies  a£  much  as  possible.  There  are  a  few  ape- 
corps  where  this  has  not  been  done,  such,  for  instance,  a^  in 
the  regiments  of  Goorkhas,  one  of  whom  has  just  been  landed  at 
Malta.  Sometimes  this  plan  is  carried  out  by  having  men  from 
several  tribes  or  districts  collected  into  one  company,  while  in 
soma  regiments  the  different  racas  or  castes  are  separately  col* 
lected  together  in  troops  or  companies ;  thus,  you  may  hiiv©  b 
the  one  batUilion  a  company  of  Sikhs,  one  of  Punjabee  Mobamiae> 
dans,  one  of  Jats,  one  of  Airide^,  one  of  low-caste  nindoo%  and 
so  on.  Except,  therefore,  in  a  few  instanees,  there  is  nof^-"  •  ^'Ve 
homogeneity  in  the  composition  of  re^menta,     Tliui^,  *  ts 

Bengal  ajiny,  which  is  tlie  largest,  arid  consists  of  ml^n  rjmwti  ttt 
a  grt*at  extent  from  the  most  warlike  material  in  our  Indian  Eio* 
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pire,  there  were  the  other  day  between  6,000  and  7,000  Hindus- 
taneu  Mohammedans,  between  8,000  and  9,000  Rajpoots,  about 
3,000  Jata,  about  6,000  low-caste  Hindustanees,  6,000  Punjabee 
I  Mohammedans,  about  1,000  Hindoos,  12,000  Sikhs,  1,200  Mwy- 
^^ee  Sikhs,  5,000  Afghans  and  Pathans,  between  5,«X>0  and  6,000 
^fk>Orkhas,  and  gome  4,000  of  Dogras,  and  other  hill-classes,  etc. 
"  The  regiments  of  the  native  army  are  frequently  moved  from 

Oiue  station  to  another,  and  it  is  considered  good  policy  never  to 
allow  any  large  concentration  of  native  troops  at  any  one  station, 
except  upon  occasions  of  great  manoeuvres,  when  there  is  also 
present  a  large  British  force. 

In  the  cavalry  of  the  Madras  army  the  horses  are  provided  by 
Qoremment,  but,  in  that  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  trooper,  or 
sowftTf  as  he  is  designated  in  India,  tinds  himself  in  everything 
e3[0e])t  bis  arms ;  he  joins,  bringing  his  horse  with  him,  and,  as 
loog  as  ho  remains  in  the  service,  is  obh'ged  to  subscribe  from  his 
pay  to  a  regimental  fund,  from  which  he  is  supplied  witli  a  horse, 
shotild  his  own  die  or  become  unfit  for  work.  His  pay  is  twenty- 
aeren  rupees  a  month,  which  is  only  worth  about  £2  9^.  in  ster- 
ling money  since  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  On  this 
he  live*,  finding  his  horse  and  its  forage,  his  own  clothes,  and  his 
food.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  sepoy  is  seven  rupees  (about  12«. 
Ml)  a  month,  on  which  he  feeds  himself,  his  arms  and  regimental 
clcntMng  being  found  by  the  state.  These  rates  of  pay  will  con- 
Tey  a  good  idea  of  what  a  man  and  Us  family  can  live  well  upon 
in  India^  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  soldier  there  oecu- 
pjee  a  good  social  [x^sition,  and  that  the  inferior  servant  are  not 
nearly  so  well  paid.  The  Indian  is  the  most  thrifty  of  mortals, 
tfid  most  abstemious  in  his  habits.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  in 
tlie  old  army  that,  in  order  to  put  by  money,  many  sepoys  did 
not  euX  a  snfiicient  quantity  of  wholesome  food.  In  the  Madras 
anny  the  custom  is  for  a  sepoy  regiment  to  move  from  place  to 
plAce,  aiTcompanied  by  all  the  families^  sometimes  consisting  of 
Uro  or  tliree  generations  of  men,  women,  and  children,  except 
wben  embarking  for  service  out  of  India,  or  when  engaged  any* 
wlicns  upon  active  service.  This  entails  very  great  cost  upon  all 
COCioenied,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Madnis  troops  move  less  fre- 
^piently  than  those  of  the  other  two  presidencies,  where  these 

Ely  anmogements  are  unknown.    The  Madnu^  ofllcens  are  very 
VOU  CXXYII.— MO.  S63.  10 
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much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  STstem,  to  which  they  in  a  great 
meaBure  attribnt©  the  fact  that  the  ma  tiny  which  swept  over  Ben* 
gal  in  1857  did  not  even  spread  to  thoee  Madras  regiments  which 
were,  comparatively  speakings  near  the  Bengal  troops  who  Imd 
turned  against  their  officers.  It  is  said  that  a  native  oorjjs,  when 
encumbered  with  this  family  impedimenta,  is  powerless  for  hauin ; 
that,  having  no  homes  beyond  their  regimental  lines,  if  a  regi- 
ment mutinied,  the  sepoys  could  not  take  tlieir  families  with 
them,  and  would  not  dare  to  leave  them  behind  in  our  power. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  t.liese  fimiilies  may  be  te- 
garded  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  men. 

The  new  organization,  which  was  carried  out  with  case  in 
Bengal,  where  the  old  regular  army  may  be  said  to  have  disap- 
peared in  the  great  mutiny,  was  introduced  into  tlie  onriies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  in  the  teeth  of  considerable  opposition  from 
all  concerned.  Their  officers  said :  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  chango 
the  entire  system  of  organization  in  Bengal,  where  the  old  sjnUfilil 
has  completely  broken  down;  but  our  armies  are  immaciilatOi 
our  men  have  not  mutinied,  and  it  is  hard  to  punish  us  for  the 
sins  of  an  army  which  we  have  long  known  to  be  rotten  to  iUi 
core." 

The  Madras  army  has  about  2,000  native  Christiana  in  its 
ranks,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  men  iindefstand  a 
little  English^  knowledge  whicli  the  other  two  armie»  do  not 
possess.  It  is,  of  the  three  armies,  the  only  one  niised  exclu- 
sively in  India,  about  one-half  being  Mohammedans,  and  one<half 
Hindoos  from  the  Telinga,  Tamil,  Bralimans,  Rajpoots,  Mahrn^ 
ta,  and  other  claasea.  The  Bombay  army  is  not  so  uniform  in 
its  composition  as  that  of  Madras,  It  has  a]>out  600  Christianf 
and  Jews,  about  5,000  Mohammedans,  3,000  Brahmans  and  Raj- 
poots, 8,000  Malirattas,  3,000  Purwarees,  about  2,000  men  from 
the  Pnnjaub,  about  the  same  number  of  men  from  ^•  U* 

river  Indus,  consisting  of  Beloocheea  and  Afglian- 
4,000  of  other  castes  and  racee. 

By  far  the  finest  fighting  material  is  drawn  ' 
frontier  provinces,  in  wliich  the  men  have  a  li,  .  ^  :^,  .^     ,  ,-  . 
ai*e  of  a  more  martial  temperament,  than  in  the  eoath«    It  has 
bcon  eaid  tliat  one  might  quite  aa  well  cotTiparo  a  Greek  vritb 
an  Kngliflhman  as  a  Madrassee  with  a  Pathan.    Loug-continuod 
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pQjioe^  extending  tliraugh  the  lives  of  several  generatiooB,  eeemfi 
Co  diange  tbe  character  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  and  as  the  lower 
mooe  of  animals  are  said  to  alter  their  fur  aecording  to  the  tern- 
peratnre  of  the  conntry  in  which  they  are  bred,  and,  afi  genera- 
t:  "p  on,  to  have  even  their  physical  appearance  adapted 

tti  ...^  .„ured  conditions  under  which  they  are  foixied  to  exist,  so 
it  wottid  »©em  that  about  eeventy  years  of  peace  have  to  a  great 
extent  robbed  the  Madras  army  of  that  warlike  spirit  which  it 
displayed  on  many  a  well-fought  field  in  the  earlier  period  of  our 
fole  in  the  Decean.  Since  the  battle  of  Maliidpore,  in  1817, 1 
do  not  think  that  army  has  had  its  fighting  qualities  severely 
tested,  and,  from  seeing  nothing  of  war,  the  people  of  the  south 
hftve  settled  down  into  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  series  of  com- 
nutnitiuEs  whose  docility  has  passetl  into  a  proverb.  In  the  Bora- 
^i>y  army,  commanding  officers  endeavor  to  fill  their  ranks  with 
^■ijpoote  from  Ondc,  ^dth  Sikhs,  and  with  Afghans,  preferring 
^^pen  itom  any  of  our  Indus-frontier  districts  to  tlioee  they  can 
HMatn  within  the  Bombay  Freeidency  itself.  The  Mahrattas,  as 
bofiemeti,  were  at  one  period  the  terror  of  all  India,  and  they 
■tin  make  very  fine  soldiers :  they  are  bnive,  hardy,  and  willing, 
having  fewer  caste  prejudices  than  tlie  Hindoo  of  the  Bengal 
army.  By  their  shrewdness  and  activity,  tiey  assisted  materiidly 
in  ^  tlio  British  conquests  from  17D5  to  1820  in  the  Bombay 
iiul  Madras  Presidencies.  Bcloochistan,  bordering  as  it  does  upon 
our  tian^Indtts  territory,  supplies  us  with  some  very  excellent 
loldieiv:  they  are  Mv>  '       not  imbued  with  the  re- 

ll|;iou  nmcor  and  f an  i  _:  among  the  Pathan  tribee. 

J^  a  race,  however,  they  are  great  robbers,  and  frequently  de- 
mmd  froTi  *  '  liiUs  in  parties  of  from  fifty  to  one  liundred  and 
«Teii  fire  i  strong  to  plunder  the  villages  in  the  plains, 

ipaiing  tho^  only  which  are  inhabited  by  their  own  tribe.  Al* 
iboii^  oelebmted  as  horsemen,  they  prefer  dismonnting  to  fight, 
ittaelnng  fierceJy  mih  sword,  shield,  and  dagger,  being  weU 
dcflk'd  in  tlie  nae  of  tlieir  weapons.  They  are  great  fataHsta,  a 
\r  '      '  *  *    ■  1  '  '     '      i('X  from  their  value  as  soldiers. 

T  ^  /  i»or;  they  are  chivalrouis,  but 

InnJccr  after  the  possession  of  their  neighbors^  goods*  They  are 
gitii  idminsn  of  pei«ofial  prowess,  and,  when  a  comrade  faUa  in 


tbeir 


is  to  strip  him,  tying  a  red  or  green  string 
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round  the  riglit  or  left  wrist,  according  to  what  they  consider  to 
have  been  the  courage  he  displayed  in  dying,  the  red  string  being 
the  highest  honor,  Dnring  one  of  our  hill-<  ;  -  t  igaioflt 
them,  a  sergeant  with  a  handful  of  British  sol  ^^^  • 

signal  made  to  him  by  his  captain,  attacked  a  large  body  of  Ite- 
loocheee  in  a  very  inaccessible  position  :  the  attack  was  hapelesBp 
but  was  made  in  what  was  believed  to  be  obedience  to  ordett, 
and  made  by  all  the  party  with  reckless  daring.  All  were  killodf 
and,  when  the  bodies  were  subsequently  recovered  by  their  com- 
rades, round  not  one,  but  both  the  wrists  of  each  EngUshmaiif 
there  was  found  to  be  a  red  stripg  tied,  as  a  mark  of  Beloochee 
admiration  and  esteem  for  the  great  courage  of  an  enemy  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  attack  against  such  overwhelming  odds. 

Of  all  three  native  armies,  that  of  Bengal  is,  without  danbt, 
the  best  in  everj  respect ;  composed  of  tlie  finest  materials,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  as  a  military  instrument  for  war  p«r* 
poees.  It  is  larger  than  the  armies  of  Bombay  and  Madnui  put 
together,  and,  as  a  year  seldom  passes  by  without  some  portion 
of  it  being  engaged  on  active  service,  a  spirit  of  warlike  ad- 
venture is  kept  alive  in  it  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  health — I 
might  say  to  the  very  life  of  all  armies — as  oxygen  is  to  human 
existence.  For  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  tnui»-India 
frontier,  there  is  a  special  little  army,  called  the  **  Pimjaub  Fkio- 
tier  Force,*'  which,  by  an  anomalous  arrangement,  is  not  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  but  under  the  orders  of  the  dvil  offioer 
administering  the  Punjaub*  It  consists  of  six  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  and  four  batteries  of  nntire 
ardllery  (three  of  them  provided  with  mountain^equipment).  It 
is  composed  of  many  races,  but  the  bulk  of  the  men  are  either 
Siklis,  Punjabee,  Mohammedans,  Pathans,  or  Goorkhas,  a  Uags 
proportion  coming  from  small  independent  communities  beyo&d 
our  borders. 

To  understand  our  native  army  well,  one  must  know 
tiling  of  the  characteristics  of  the  races  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
I  shall,  therefore,  shortly  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  m<»i  famous 
tribes  among  them. 

The  Sikhs,  whose  power  we  finally  overturned  in  1849,  were 
originally  a  religious  sect  founded  by  a  renegade  Hohammedu 
prioBt  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  religion  may  be  geneially 
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bearing  the  game  relation  to  the  Hindoo  creed  that 
does  to  tliu  Boman  Catholic  faith ;  it  is  a  Bpeciea 
of  refortued  Hindooisiu,  although  etronglj  iix^pregnated  with  a 
, coloring  drawn  from  the  Koran.  Indeed,  Nanak,  the  founder  of 
ft,  sppenTB  to  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opposing  faiths 
of  Uodem  and  Hindoo  in  hie  teaching,  and  above  all  things  to 
liftve  preached  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  peace  on  earth.     The 

Creation  to  which  the  Sikhs  were  subjected  by  the  mem- 
of  the  two  great  dominant  religions  drove  them,  however, 
I  to  «nn&,  and,  when  we  had  our  first  dealings  with  them,  we 
f Cfimd  them  united  into  a  powerful  independent  state  by  the  tal- 
ents and  warlike  genius  of  Run  jeet  Sing,  w^ho  ruled  at  Lahore  as 
lord  and  maeter  of  tlie  Punjaub.  They  are  a  fine,  brave  people, 
\waA^  when  we  took  possesdon  of  the  country,  they  were  thor- 
oughly inured  to  war.    There  every  man  was  armed,  and  the 

Li  ploughing  in  the  field  carried  hie  sword  and  shield  as  he 
hifi  land  for  the  crop  which  he  never  knew  who  might 
[lOftp ;  this  he  knew,  however,  that,  unless  he  was  prepared  man- 
fyi&j  to  defend  it,  he  had  better  spare  himself  the  labor  of  sow- 
ing. Our  policy  since  then  has  been  in  disarming  the  people, 
lo  whom  we  afforded  protection  by  an  armed  police,  to  wean 
them  from  their  warlike  proclivities,  and  te^ch  them  to  become 
fjAW-ftbiditig  citizens.  The  officers  who  fought  against  them  at 
ISobraon,  at  Ferozshah,  etc.,  bear  testimony  to  their  valor,  and 
[tlioir  discipline  as  soldiers  under  us  is  well  known  to  all  who 
LTO  ever  ser^'ed  with  them.  They  are  a  handsome,  smoke-col- 
oted  (not  black)  people.     By  an  ordinance  of  their  religion,  no 

ever  cuts  Lis  hair,  which  grows  to  a  considerable  length. 

Boldier  coils  it  up  under  his  turban,  but  is  very  fond  of 
combing  it  out  during  all  moments  of  leisure.  In  the  same 
yn^j  he  twists  up  his  long  beard  into  a  knot  under  bis  chin,  or 
lieB  it  up  behind  his  ears  over  his  head.  They  are  very  vain  of 
their  per^nal  appearance,  fond  of  fine,  gorgeous  clothing,  and 

an  espaei^  delight  in  contemplating  Uieir  fine,  regular  feat- 

in  the  small  looking-glass  which  each  soldier  geneimllj  car- 
Iriai  about  Wtu.  The  Sikh  is  one  of  the  very  very  few  j)eople 
who  doBS  not  smoke,  tbnt  practice  being  also  forbidden  by  his 
ereed,  but  \m  eats  either  b^mg  or  opium  instead  ;  he  takes  theee 
li&routic»  In  vtry  small  tjuaatitic«s  carrying  them  in  the  form  of 
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pills  in  a  little  box.     We  enlist  them  into  both  onr  cayaliy 
infantry ;  they  arc  not  particniarly  good  hor^^TTien,  but  b&  foot- 
soldiers  they  have  always  had  a  great  reputation  in  India. 

The  Afridees,  and  other  Patlian  tribe«  inhabiting  tlie  niotm- 
tains  which  fonn  our  north weFt em  Indiiin  frontiers*  are  nubb, 
Mohammedan  aavages,  utterly  faithless  to  all  [lublu*  engageinentB, 
but  etill  imbued  with  a  Bort  of  chivalrous  hospitality  tliat  one 
cannot  help  admiring.  The  Afghans  generally  are  devoted  ta 
their  country  and  to  their  elan,  and  have  what  we  would  call 
great  pride  of  birth,  counting  back  their  descent  through  i  long 
string  of  ancestry.  They  are  revengeful  and  rapacious,  brave, 
hardy,  cunning,  and  prudent.  Their  system  of  government  ii 
democratic,  while  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Bcloodieoft^  low 
toward  monarchical  institutiona  Every  tribe  is  divided  into 
numerous  dans,  each  independent,  and  yielding  but  faint  obe- 
dience to  its  own  immediate  petty  head-man.  They  are  ooo- 
stantly  at  war,  not  only  one  tribe  with  another,  one  small  village 
against  another,  but  even  one  family  against  its  neighborfi.  Eadi 
and  all  keep  a  sort  of  debtor  and  credit  account  with  their  ndgh- 
bors,  life  for  life.  Cold-blooded  assassination  is  not  only  )>e^ 
mitted,  but  enjoined  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  the  man  who 
meete  another  with  whom  or  witi  whose  family  his  own  rela- 
tions have  a  blood-feud,  is  bound,  according  to  tin  '  '^  '  ti  code 
of  morality,  as  well  as  of  honor,  to  slay  him  fort  I  There 

is  no  challenge  to  mortal  combat  given,  no  encounter  npoa 
equal  conditions  of  arms,  etc.,  required :  if,  when  concealed, 
watching  for  your  enemy  behind  a  rock  you  cim  felioot  liim,  m> 
much  the  better.  It  is  by  no  meana  uncommon  for  one  of  our 
soldiers  to  ask  Ids  commanding  officer  for  a  short  furlough^  nom- 
inally to  visit  his  friends  in  the  hills,  but  really  with  a  %*iow  ta 
killing  some  neighbor  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  ta 
the  sepoy's  family,  or  in  order  to  balance  the  murder  uoeount  ex* 
i8ting  between  his  village  or  his  relations  and  some  other  village 
or  family  in  the  district  I  Ha\nng  obtained  leave,  he  «tanji  for 
tlio  hills,  where  his  people  live  in  independence,  br-  -  >  ^tir 
frontier,  and,  having  killed  his  man,  returns  to  his  mi  ity 

quite  satisfied  with  himself.  With  theeo  treacherou«  barbariana 
the  two  higiiest  commandments  are,  blood  for  blood,  and  fire  and 
sword  for  all  kafirs — that  is,  infidela,  or  those  who  are  not  folkiw^ 
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m  i '  V  Prophet.  This  spirit  of  fanaticism,  with  which  they 
mns  \'  "J  their  priests,  rt*nders  it  impossible  for  lis  to  accept 

ihem  BM  saldiers  in  any  large  numbers  ;  though,  strange  to  say,  the 
greiler  v  *      *         h  Punjaoh  regiment  has  always  l>ehaved 

WWfVTi.-  Ill  the  hills  against  their  own  kinsmen,  60 

grmt  b  the  intiuence  of  discipline  even  over  these  wild  savages. 
BoBpitatity  is  a  virtue  on  which  they  set  great  store ;  and  while 
under  a  man's  roof  yon  are  s^ife  from  injury ;  but,  once  left  it, 
jottr  hoet,  who  an  hour  before  had  declared  that  all  he  posseseed 
WMB  yonrs  that  he  was  your  fcslave,  and  who  had  given  expression 
to  atlier  tigments  of  purely  E;istern  conventionality,  would  with- 
out scruple  tnunier  you  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner  for  pep- 
Iitpa  the  old  boots  you  had  on,  if  perchance  he  had  taken  a 
fmcy  to  them.  The  Pathan  mother  prays  that  her  eon  may  be 
a  ^uceeasful  robber,  and  the  mulas  (priests),  whose  influence  is 
gTMit  among  tliis  superstitious  people,  encourage  them  in  their 
flnerijig  propensities.  Most  of  these  tribes  depend  principally 
upon  tJieir  flacks  and  herds  for  support,  and,  as  the  duty  of  guard- 
1  ■  'it  them  only  affords  occupation  to  a  few,  the  Evil 

I  ins  a  power  over  the  idle  but  muscular  bands  of 
the  many,  tinding  employment  for  them  in  deeds  of  violence. 
Awawnation  is,  according  to  their  notions,  qnite  as  noble  a  species 
of  warfare  as  any  that  we  practise,  and  one  cannot  make  them 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  murder  of  an  individual 
«liemjr  and  his  de^tniction  en  gros  on  the  field  of  battle. 

They  are  naturally  quick  in  reply,  evincing  great  acuteness 
and  ingenuity  in  their  discussions  on  public  affairs  witlj  our  offi- 
een»  one  of  whom  relates  the  foIlo\*ing  story :  At  a  council  of 
War»e€n?e  head-men  one  day  where  he  had  been  presiding,  some 
of  thom  present  retired  to  say  their  prayers.  As  they  went 
tiiroti|rb  their  devotions  near  him,  he  remarked  to  a  chief,  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  men  m  scrupulous  about  their  religious  observ- 
aaeea  ahoold  pay  so  little  respect  to  truth  as  to  think  it  no 
ilMiiia  to  dciiieivo  Iiim  al>out  their  crops,  their  revenue,  etc.  His 
fanmediale  reply  was :  **  Yes,  that  may  be  so ;  tliero  was  evidently 
toimf  radical  daf«ot  in  their  religious  conduct,  since  God  had 

tboogbt  fit  to  send  a  i^ -  ^r'*  (the  English  officer)  *^t^  ^*''    -rer 

tboae  who  bad  been  i;  I  out  for  so  many  premuf^  s,'* 

There  are,  howurcr,  gn*At  diiT<  r    is  iu  the  disposition  and  cua- 
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toms  and  even  tlie  morality  of  these  wild  races  from  which  we 
obtain  our  most  hardy  eepoys^  those  known  as  the  "  \m%  Afri- 
dees ''  (coming  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kyber)  being  the 
most  difficult  to  tame  and  discipline.  As  a  tribe  their  boost  is 
that  they  have  eeen  kings  and  generals  come  and  go  ihrongh  the 
paflB  they  call  their  own,  but  they  have  never  bowed  in  allegiance 
to  any.  The  officers  commanding  our  regimentfi  are  naturally 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  such  splendid  men,  trusting  to 
the  influence  of  discipline  and  to  their  own  individual  force  of 
character  and  power  over  the  native  mind  to  smooth  do\^Ti  their 
traits  of  licentious  independence  and  to  impart  to  them  an  hon- 
orable regard  for  the  military  engagement  they  entered  into  apon 
enUstment.  Good  faith  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  tlie  mas- 
ters whose  salt  they  eat  h  the  highest  and  most  oiBcntial  \4rtue 
in  an  Eaatem  soldier,  and  hundredB  of  instances  might  be  ro- 
corded  where  thoee  wearing  the  British  uniform  have,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  temptation,  remained  luyiJ  itid 
true,  although  belonging  to  tribes  where  public  faith  h  an  un- 
known virtue.  The  independent  tribes  inmiediately  bordering 
the  Punjaub  frontier  can  furnish  about  170,000  fighting-men,  of 
whom  about  20,000  are  Belooche€«,  the  remainder  of  Pathan 
race. 

The  Goorkhas,  of  whom  we  have  five  regiments,  are  ii  Ne- 
paulese  race,  and  are  ea&ily  recognized  in  India  by  their  Chinese^ 
Tartar-like  features,  of  a  flat  nose  and  lidless-looking  eyes ;  thuj 
have  little  or  no  whiskeiB,  are  short  in  stature,  but  with  ^ool^ 
squarely-built  bodies  and  sturdy  limbs,  in  fact^  eminently  suited 
for  hill-warfare.  They  are  Hindoos,  and  peculiarly  sen«tiv© 
about  the  killing  of  tlieir  sacred  animal  to  satisfy  the  beef-«itiiig 
appetite  of  the  Englishman.  Wherever  they  have  been  engaged 
they  have  earned  the  admiration  of  their  British  comrades ;  to* 
deed^  the  regiment  that  took  part  in  the  siege  i»f  Delhi  won  for 
itself  everlasting  distinction.  Out  of  its  complement  of  500  men 
it  lost  31U  upon  that  occasion.  No  men  are  fiercer  in  action ; 
when  they  kill  a  man  they  like  to  smear  their  faces  and  Iktmls 
with  his  blood,  and  in  that  condition  they  present  a  terrible 
pect  to  men  unaccustomed  to  their  manners. 

Tl  _^h  of  our  Indian  native  army  has  varied  f 

to  tiin  ling  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  1  do  n«  «  il 
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Ti  over  about  250,000  men,  an  establishment  it  reached 
1^ ..  J  J.  Ab  years  go  by,  the  advantages  of  peace  become 
more  appreciated  by  the  people ;  internal  wars  cease,  and  the  oidy 
Otmeti^  for  the  woulcl*be  eoldier-s  ambition  are  to  be  found  in  our 
anny^  and  in  the  forces  maintained  by  the  feudatory  anl^nde- 
pendent  native  princes.  More  men,  therefore,  turn  their  atten- 
tion  every  succeeding  year  to  agricultural  and  other  peaceable 
porsiiitB.  As  the  public  mind  grows  lees  warlike,  the  army  re- 
qaired  to  eecore  internal  peace  and  order  can  be  gradually  dimin* 
Uied.  We  have  long  since  given  up  the  policy  of  aimexing  more 
territory  lo  our  Eastern  empire ;  but,  before  this  new  poHey  had 
been  adopted,  for  each  succefisive  province  we  acquired,  a  military 
force  in  propordon  to  its  population  was  required  to  maintain 
drder  in  it.  In  many  instances  the  annexation  was  forced  upon 
HI  by  the  uncontrollable  lawlessness  of  the  people  concerned, 
fatft  in  nearly  all  ca^^es  we  found  a  more  or  less  turbulent  popula- 
tioQ  accuFtomed  to  bloodshed  and  internecine  warfare.  Compel- 
ling the  native  rulers  to  disband  their  troops,  we  had  to  deal  with 
these  dl  '  <1  soldiers  for  at  least  one  generation  afterward, 
and  Hxkj  ituted  a  dangerous   element,  requiring  constant 

watching,  and  the  presence  of  a  strong  detachment  from  our 
I  army  to  overawe.  As  long  as  w^e  had  to  provide  for  contingen- 
^siea  of  this  nature,  we  required  a  considerable  number  of  native 
I^^;iment5 ;  but^  now  that  all  the  territory  we  rule  over  has  long 
been  wibject  to  the  peace-inculcating  principles  of  our  Govern* 
ment,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  can  be  secured  by  a 
poiioe,  with  little  or  no  baeking-up  from  the  moral  support 
affoirded  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  In  former  times, 
^mmut  of  the  independent  states  within  .the  peninsida  of  Hindos- 
Ian  were  allowed  to  have  great  organized  forces,  approadiing  the 
atHQi^^  and  importance  of  armies.  They  w^ere  more  or  less  a 
'aCancUng  menace  to  our  authority,  supplying  the  disaffected  with 
a  laflying-point  to  which  tliey  could  look  for  the  redress  of  sup- 
wrongs^  In  those  days,  also,  the  means  of  rapid  com  muni- 
were  small ;  the  roads  were  few  and  bad.  Then,  there} 
waji  much  le^  diHerence  than  now  between  the  mi li tar}' efficiency 
of  an  ar-  ■  -  ■  rd  after  an  Asiatic  fa^^hion  imd  one  organized 
on  Enr«  ,  los:  in  fa4.'t,  the  w*ea]M)ns  of  both  were  much 

tbe  Mine,  whereas,  now  that  our  Indian  troops  are  anned  with 
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breech-loading  rifles,  and  that  we  only  allow  the  snudl  contiogcaits 
which  we  permit  Fome  of  the  native  princ-es  to  maintain  to  have 
muzzle-loading  einooth-bore  muBket^,  the  superiority  of  onr  nftdrt 
troops  over  all  others  in  Lidia  has  been  incrciieed  a  hiindrL^>fold. 
The  numbers  of  troopg  kept  up  to  add  to  the  l^elf  I  foo  af 

the  Indian  chiefs  and  princes  is  etill,  however,  iiij]Ki-  sniper, 

as  it  reaches  a  total  of  about  300,000  men.  We  endeavor  to  fceiep 
it  down  aa  much  aa  possible,  not  only  from  ?  '  nf  purely 
British  policy,  but  also  because  we  regard  the  r  mxqb  of  fo 

many  idle  men  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people,  since  we  have  a^^ 
eumed  to  ourselves  the  duties  of  providing  for  the  intermd  peaioe 
and  external  defense  of  the  country. 

The  instinct  of  Eaetems  is  to  estimate  the  importance  of  a 
prince  veiy  much  in  a  direct  ratio  to  tlie  number  of  armed  re- 
tainers he  ha«  about  Mm ;  and  it  if  difficult,  therefore,  to  induce 
an  Indian  nijah  to  dispense  with  his  little  army,  when  ho  beUovfis 
that  his  rank  and  position  in  the  country  depend  very  much  upon 
it*  At  present  the  only  purely  native  forces  worthy  of  any  cson* 
fiideration  in  India  are  tliose  kept  up  by  Sindia  and  the  Kizam : 
the  fonner  has  the  rank  of  general  in  our  service,  the  latter  it 
etill  a  boy.  Now  that  railways  and  good  metaled  roads  piense 
the  country  in  all  directions  (we  have  now  over  7,000  mile.^  of  rail- 
way open  in  India),  and  that  steam  flotillas  exist  upon  all  the  ntT- 
igable  rivers,  we  can  concentrate  on  any  threatened  point  any  TO* 
quired  number  of  troops  ^4th  a  rapidity  undreamed  of  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  this  century.  Our  army  is  maintained  r  "'  'igfaert 
condition  of  efficiency  both  as  to  equipment  and  il  ,  aad, 

owing  to  the  large  amount  of  carriage  in  the  shape  of  elephants^ 
camels,  mules,  and  bullocks,  kept  up  for  its  use,  troops  can  1>e 
moved  upon  the  shortest  notice.  These  circumstances  liavo  en- 
abled ufl  to  reduce  the  strength  of  our  native  army  to  itn  prasoni 

moderate  eetabUshment  of  about  132,000  sabres  and   > -  "tR. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  a  large  force  of  armed  |  t- 

ing  exclusively  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  autboriticHi. 

To  the  eye  accustomed  only  to  the  unifonns  of  European  ar- 
mies, the  dress  of  our  native  ti'oop,  especially  that  of  the  cavaUy, 
i»  striking  and  picturescjue.  The  graceful  turban  \^  pleaMnt  to 
h.M>k  at,  and  the  variety  of  color,  especially  in  tl  ^  .1*1:..-  .,t  ^\^ 
Bengal  army,  givci  an  lutistic  effect  to  an  afi&t ;  11 
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tsoldierB  to  be  eeen  upon  no  parade-ground  in  Western  countries. 
The  men  cany  no  knapsacks  of  any  description,  which  causes 
tiH!tn  Co  have  an  appearance  of  suppleness  and  freedom  of  more- 
ment  that  is  so  remarkably  wanting  to  the  OTcrladen  Boldiera  of 
all  European  armioB.  The  lance  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
loilian  cavairy-eoldien  although  he  can  also  make  very  deadly  use 
of  hir*  tulwi\r  (aword),  which,  kept  in  a  wooden  ecabbartl^  haa  an 
edge  &o  Eharp  that  it  cuts  all  it  touches.  "  Tent-pegging  "  is  a 
TWy  favorite  amuBement  of  the  sowar,  and,  to  those  who  have 
iMsvinr  been  in  India,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  proficient  he  is  at  it. 
I  hjiTe  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  have  already  been 
noBied  at  the  graceful  ease  with  which  he  accomplishes  the  feat 
of  piddng  up  the  peg  on  the  end  of  his  lance.  A  tent-peg,  two 
foot  longf  is  driven  with  a  large,  heav^'^  mallet  into  the  ground, 
ftbofic  three  inches  of  it  only  remaining  vigible.  At  this  small  ob- 
ject the  lancer  rides  at  full  gallop,  endeavoring  as  he  passes  to 
transfix  it  with  his  lance^  and,  if  he  succeeds,  the  pace  at  which  he 
IS  going  causes  the  lance  to  draw  the  peg  from  the  ground.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  sight  to  eee  the  successful  trooper  twirl  his  lance  in 
trittinph  round  his  head  as  he  rides  off  with  the  large,  heavy  tent- 
pc|;  still  firmly  fixed  on  its  point. 

Previous  to  1S5T,  we  had  a  considerable  force  of  native  artil* 
ItTj^  but  fiince  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain-bat- 
teries for  work  on  the  northwest  frontier,  the  artillery  force  in 
India  is  exdosively  composed  of  British  soldiers.  The  native  at- 
tMsbat  far  greater  importance  to  the  poseession  of  guns  in  action 
than  we  do :  it  is  not  00  much  on  account  of  the  loss  he  may  hope 

his  enemy,  as  for  the  moral  effect  which 
has  upon  native  troops ;  it  seems  to  lend 
them  12  confidence  and  courage,  and,  from  having  seen 

thtM  '  V    ^  when  our  troopg  were  advancing  to 

atti<  Iges  before  we  had  approached  within 

the  range  of  their  gons,  I  presume  they  imagine  It  has  a  corre* 
apondiDgly  depressing  efT  i  an  enemy.    Their  belief  in  guns 

i^nioat  amonnta  to  a  suj  \\\  and,  Imowing  that,  to  protect 

ountelvea  against  dangerous  mutinies,  we  keep  the  artillery  en- 
tirt  1  J  r  own  hands. 

ue  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon^  we  have  been  ao- 
eoatomed  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  the  Coeeack  troops,  and  of  the 
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advantages  poBfiefieed  by  an  army  well  provided  with  them.  We 
saw  them  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  who  know  onr  Indian  cavaliy 
infinitely  prefer  the  latter.  They  are  far  more  intelligent,  are 
better  armed,  and  in  every  way  better  men,  moimted  on  much 
better  horses.  Should  we  ever  be  engaged  in  any  great  European 
war,  we  cotdd  easQy  send  10,000  of  them  from  India,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  6,000  British  sabres  we  could  put  in  the  field,  would 
form  a  very  imposing  cavalry  force.  The  native  infantiy  we 
could  draw  from  India  would  be  practically  unlimited  in  number. 
Ko  European  troops  are  such  good  marchers,  and  all  who  have 
learned,  from  personal  experience  with  them  in  action,  to  appre- 
ciate their  fighting  value,  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  our 
recent  discovery  of  how  wUling,  nay  anxious,  our  Indian  army  is 
to  fight  in  this  hemisphere,  wfll  enable  England  to  reoccupy  the 
military  position  she  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

G.  I.  WOLSELKT. 


IL 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


. —  Wiihdm  Geseniii^'s  Hebrduchea  und  ChalMuches  JTand- 
wGrierhueh  Uber  da9  AUe  Testarmnt,  Achte  Auflage^  neu  bear* 
beilet  von  F.  MC^hlau  und  H.  Volck,  ordentlichen  Professoren 
der  Theologie  in  Dorpat  Erste  HtUfte.  Leipsic:  C.  W.  Vogel, 
1877. 

I's  "  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon "  made  its  first  ap- 
kooe  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  till  this  day 
UDtMned  its  standing  as  the  best  manual  of  its  kind  in  this  branch 
the  Semitic  languages.  The  author  himselfj  who  died  in  1842, 
^foHsed  it  three  times,  and  left  it,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  a  master- 
work  oC  lexicography.  The  last  complete  revised  edition  is  that  of 
1868»  by  Dietrich.  The  only  Hebrew  lexicographer  who  has  vent- 
OTMi  to  vie  with  Geaenius  in  his  field  is  Julius  FUrst ;  but,  though 
endowed  with  extensive  philological  knowledge  and  vast  powers  for 
irork,  he  lacked  the  moderation,  solidity,  and  soundness  of  the  crit- 
leal  £^eulty,  the  stamp  of  which  is  seen  on  almost  every  page  of 
Geaemuii's  numerous  productions.  Though  deserving  of  credit  for 
kij  additions  to  the  stores  of  Old  Testament  lexioography,  Fflrst 
^iliid  to  supersede  his  master. 

Yet,  although  holding  its  place,  Gresenius's  lexicon  has  been  con- 
tiderftbly  changed  in  the  editions  produced  after  his  death,  and  the 
roMOfi  is  obvious.  Semitic  philology  is  a  field  on  which  very  dili- 
g«ol  research,  with  rich  results,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  third 
ol  s  oentury.  Old  Testament  criticism  hiis  bad  new  stores  opened 
It  by  uneanMngn  on  the  cognate  grounds  of  Egyptology  and  As- 
Ijriologj.  Hneories  and  views  change,  and  authorities  supersede 
It  is  the  task  of  eveij  sucoessiTe  edition  to  place  the 
work  on  ibo  last  level,  to  make  it  fresh  **  to  date,"  The  additions 
roodificsattonJi  are,  rightly  or  not,  inserted  in  the  old  text^  instead 
bdiig  appeoded  in  notes  ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
merits  of  the  original  work,  especially  in  parts  less  exposed  to 
nlnx  of  new  disoovery^  that,  as  a  whole,  it  still  fully  deserves  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  its  author,  even  in  the  eighth  edition,  the 
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first  half  of  which  is  now  before  ua.  We  will  compare  this  with  the 
last  by  Gesenius  himself » issued  in  1834,  and  in  this  country  Iran** 
lated  by  Eobinson. 

Cr,  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  appears  in  the  old  edition  aj  **a  town 
of  Mesopotamia/'  mentioned  by  Ammianu9|  **  between  Nisibds  ind 
the  Tigris;"  in  the  new  it  is  "the  Uru  of  the  Assyrians,  nr>w  Et- 
Mugheir^  south  of  Babylon*" 

Caphiofy  to  Gesenius,  is ** most  probably  Crete"  as  Michaeiis  ei- 
plained  it ;  his  editors,  after  Ebers,  think  it  designated  **  probably  a 
Goast-strip  of  Northern  Egypt.*' 

Gesenius's  "  probable  '^  derivation  of  A* hashdarpenim  is,  after 
De  Sacy,  from  the  Persian  JT^hetr,  province,  and  ban,  guardian;  the 
new  edition  substitutes  for  these  words,  after  Haug,  K^htUra  and 
P^wan^  though  with  the  same  meanings. 

A^haahteranim^  according  to  the  old  edition,  signifies  ^*  mules, 
from  the  Persian  estdr ;^*  according  to  the  new,  **  horses  'v 

In  an  adjective  form,  meaning  the  lordly.'*'*    The  latter  e.Xi  u 

IB  hardly  tenable. 

Gamal  (camel)  is,  according  to  Gesenius,  probably  derived  from 
the  corresponding  Arabic  root  signifying  to  hear  ;  accordinc^  to  Prt^fi*. 
MOhlau  and  Volck,  "  undoubtedly  "  from  a  similar  root  jf 

io  be  perfect^  to  be  hewutifulj  the  strangeness  of  which  dci. ......  *i  lu 

extenuated  by  the  high  estimate  in  which  the  animal  is  held  by  the 
Orientals. 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  names  beginning  with  the  component  part 
ahi  or  a'hi  are  almost  all  differently  explained  in  the  two  edilkios. 
In  the  old,  Abihail,  Abitub^  Abinoamy  Abiezer^  Ahitub^  Ahieter^  tr0 
explained  by  **  father  of  strength,"  **  father  of  goodness,**  '*  fatlior  of 
grace,"  "father  of  help,"  "friend  of  goodness,"  "brother  of  help;** 
in  the  new,  by  "ray  father  is  strength,"  "my  father  Is  goodnew," 
**  my  father  is  grace,"  **  my  father  is  help,"  "  my  brother  is  goodctett,'^ 
"my  brother  is  help*" 

Taking  both  lists  of  names  referred  to,  we  have  no  beaitation 
say  that,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  original  explanations,  altboi 
of  course,  both  the  original  and  the  old  can  rest  only  on  thu 
kind  of  conjecture,  since  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  forming  and  sdeoi-^ 
Ing  names,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  words  of  common  par- 
lance, almost  always  adopted  strange  forms  and  combmations, 
which  allusions  to  domestic  relations  and  momentary  ciicumi 
were  variously  hidden.  Altogether,  grent  as  is  the  adrantag*  wl 
ibe  new  edition  has  above  the  old  on  account  of  ita  very  nturm 
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and  greatlj  as  wo  appreciate  the  fuliness  of  research  aod  correctness 
of  execution  which  make  it  a  worthy  coDtinuation  of  the  labors  of 
an  admirable  scholar,  we  yet  advise  all  earnest  students  of  Hebrew 
not  to  neglect  consulting  the  old  guide  from  absolute  relianoe  on  the 
•weat.    The  ^  two  are  better  than  one.'* 


, —  Yon  Hetmionfi  HUiory  of  7\i9cany,  Qeschichie  Tosccina^s 
9cit  dem  Ende  des  florentinischen  JFVeistaatcs,  Von  Alfred 
vo?J  Rkitmont.  Elrster  Theil :  Die  Medici.  153(^1737.  Zweiter 
TheiJ  :  Geschichte  Toscana^s  unter  dem  Hause  Lothringen- 
Habsburg,  1787-1869.  Gotha :  F,  A.  Perthes.  1876,  1877. 
8vo,  pp.  3tviii,-^54,  xix,-681,  Register  74, 

TiiR  popular  history  of  Tasoany  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Flor- 
entine Commonwealth  in  1530.  Few  of  the  modem  historians  have 
eared  to  prolong  their  labors  beyond  this  date,  Napier's  "  Floren- 
le  History"  (London*  1847,  6  vols.)  extends  to  the  accession 
Ftrrilinand  111.  in  17!>0,  and  a  supplementary  chapter  continnee 
fi^te  of  the  state  to  18*14.  T.  A.  Trollope  ends  his  '*  His- 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence"  (London,  1865,  4  vols.) 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  the  city  in  1530 ;  and  the  latest 
I,  Gino  Capponi,  closes  with  the  year  1532,  the  more 
of  the  fall  of  Florentine  liberty,  which,  in  a  feeble  way» 
Htnrfved  the  siege  two  years.*  The  most  recent  history  of  Florence, 
F.  E.  Perrens,  "  Histoire  de  Florence  "  (Paris,  1877,  3  vols,  thus 
iwnied)  will  also  end  with  the  commonwealth.  The  author 
bowerer,  in  a  final  volume,  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
lains  of  the  republic  during  the  principality,  and  gives  in  his 
r«oo  hi*  cxcuase  for  not  continuing  his  hbtory  through  the  reign 
Media,  **  one  ville  qui  n'est  plus  qu'une  residence  princidre 
k^ne  Title  morte."  These  words  explain  the  want  of  a  eom- 
history  of  Florence,  a  want  which  the  work  of  Von  Heumont 
tardily  but  so  perfectly  uuppHcs. 
Thcp©  is,  it  is  trut%  a  falling  off  in  the  interest  of  the  history  of 
th»  eity  (which  wss  also  tbe  state)  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
repoblic,  but  tt  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  Florence,  under  the 
Meilietf  was  a  ^*  dead  city,^  or  that  it  at  once  lost  it^  personality  as 
Aslftte.  It  was  not  until  the  government  passed  from  tin  '  '  .if 
its  own  princes  into  tho>«e  of  a  foreign  line  that  Tusicany  -  ml 

to  hare  tost  its  importance  as  a  state.    If  the  historian  is  to  pause 

•  For  a  ootid*  of  hw  "  8toH«  dutU  I  dl  V\tmm,**  FlorttM,  18t0,  ^  toIi., 

Aaianun  Itinyy,  Ootoi 
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anywhere  before  Els  whole  task  is  finished,  rather  than  at  1530,  it 
should  be  at  1787,  the  date  of  the  death  of  John  Gkiston,  the  lost  of 
the  MedicL 

From  another  standpoint  the  later  hifitory  of  Florence  is  not  be* 
hind  the  earlier  in  interest.  It  is  crowded  with  tragic  ineidenU. 
We  need  only  mention  the  murder  of  Alessandro,  the  first  duke^ 
the  mysterious  death  of  Filippo  Strozssi,  the  story  of  Bianca  Cap 
pello,  the  domestic  tragedies  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  later  ytarsi 
of  the  lirat  Coeimo^B  reign,  and  many  other  events  that  have  affordi^d 
material  for  the  dramatist  and  novelist.  Nor  are  such  namios  aa 
Galileo  wanting  in  this  period. 

It  is,  however,  for  other  reasons  that  the  history  of  the  period 
treated  by  Von  Rcumont  must  always  interest  the  student^  and  even 
the  general  reader.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  continualion,  or, 
rather,  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  earlier  periods  The  Florentines 
had  allowed  one  of  their  own  citizens  ^TTtually  to  usurp  the  govern* 
raent  of  the  state— what  a  Medici  could  and  would  do  when  ho  bad 
absolute  power  cannot  be  understood  without  reading  th</  <if 

the  reign  of  Cosimo  L     How  unimportant  the  onet?  pov,  i  ■  wj 

became  can  only  be  known  from  a  perusal  of  the  story  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  the  rule  of  Francis  XL  In  short,  the  later  history 
of  Florence  must  be  studied  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  what  a 
boon  its  citizens  threw  away  when  their  party  spirit  and  selfishness 
caused  them  to  lose  their  independence.  Judging,  then,  the  csarly 
and  later  history  of  Tuscany  as  a  whole,  the  historian  of  the  latter 
period  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  former.  This  b  tlie  e^ie^ 
happily,  with  Von  Reumont,  than  whom  no  one  now  living  is  mom 
familiar  with  all  epochs  of  Italian,  and  especially  of  Florentine  hii* 
lory**     He  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  in  'ng  Ui 

work  ;  his  long  residence  in  Italy  as  a  diplomat  and  lieWM 

formerly  minister  at  Home,  and  afterward  at  Florence)  ha*  roadd 
him  acquainted  with  public  and  private  archives.  His  knowledge 
of  Italian  literature  and  society  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  clear  and 
interesting  account  of  the  literary  and  social  life  of  Florence  in  the 
later  period  of  its  history.  His  narrative  is  always  direct,  cloar,  and 
impartial,  and  he  does  not  neglect  the  social  for  the  political  hlHofy 
of  the  country.     Although  moderate  in  his  views,  \y  •  uld 

do  full  justice  to  such  characters  as  Cosimo  L»  wii  (le*  \tk 

recognizes  and  whose  crimes  he  condemns. 

*  For  A  (luUco  of  his  tua«t(?rl  v  work,  ''  Lorenzo  dc*  Mcdid«  11  HagalioQ^'*  \a 
1874,  %  TOli.,  Ht  ttj«  NoRTO  Amkricun  Rnriiw,  ApHl,  1S76. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  1(J1 

Such  U  an  iDcomplete  notice  of  a  work  that  will  bencefortb  he  a 
supplement  to  all  histories  of  the  Florentine  Coramon- 
weaHh,  and  which  will  increase,  if  possible,  the  high  reputation  the 
author  has  gained  by  his  previous  works  on  Italian  history  and  art. 
It  only  remainB  to  add  that  the  volumes  are  well  printed,  and  accom- 
pa»ted  by  genealogical  and  chronological  tables,  and  a  valuable 
bibliography  of  sources.  There  is  also  (what  is  chronically  want- 
in  Gennan  books)  a  good  index.  The  work  foniia  part  of  the 
Eecllent  ''Geachiohte  der  europEischen  Staatcn.  Herausgegeben 
H.  Heeren,  F.  A.  Ukert,  und  W.  v.  Giesebrecht." 


8. —  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  SongB  and  Ecchsiastes^  By  Fkanz 
DicuTsscH,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament  Exe- 
gesisy  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  M.  G.  Eas- 
ton,  D,  D.  Ediuburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1877.  8vo,  pp.  xii.- 
442. 

Tms  tranalation  forms  the  fifty-fourth  volume  of  Clark's  **  For- 
eign Theological  Library.'*    The  original  completes  the  Keil  and 
Delitxsch  series  of  conmientaries  on  the  Old  Testament.    The  trans- 
lator justly  expects  the  work  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception  from 
'   \1   student*  and  scholars,  for  whom  alone  it  is  written^ 
I  hey  "  may  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  learned  author 

[  or  not.'*  This,  of  course,  refers  to  his  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
L^mdency,  composition,  age,  authorship,  and  canonical  value  of  the 
^^ooka  commented  on  ;  for  his  philological,  grammatical,  and  kindred 
TeQlark5^  though  many  single  points  will  be  disputed,  cannot  fail  to 
elicit  from  every  Hebraist,  when  collectively  considered^  the  highest 
pmbo  for  soundness,  sagacity,  and  erudition.  Those  general  con- 
doiioiQS,  however,  differ  consiflerably  in  regard  to  the  two  books, 
tlie  antborship  of  both  of  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  King 
Solomon* 

Ue  defends  this  authorship  as  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  which, 
"  while  all  other  songs  of  Solomon  have  disappeared,  the  providence 
of  God  has  pre»en*ed  .  .  .  the  crown  of  them  all  .  .  .  If  not  the 
prodtaetioci  of  Solomon,  it  must  at  least  have  been  written  near  his 
dsifi,^  He  caniefitly,  though  very  good-naturedly,  assails  tho«e  critics 
who  fe|)(retent  it  aa  a  product  of  the  pr>  >  age,  eiipe<  tally  the 

Jewish  historian  Graetz,  who  (in  his  "^l  Schiriin,*'  lb7l)  dis- 

ccnren  In  tt  not  only  Gra^cisms,  but  di»tinct  imitations  of  the  idyls 
of  l>«©rr*  1  in  the  third  century  b»  c.     The  Shulamith 

oC  Dr^Dei  ,  hisitoric  |>ersonage  .  .  .  aoounti^  maiden  of 
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bnmble  rank,"  in  beauty  and  purity  "a  lily  of  the  field,  . . ,  Solomon 
raises  this  child  to  tbe  rank  of  qneen^  and  becomes  beside  this  queen 
as  a  child."  She  teaches  him  simplicity,  humility,  and  »elf-rc«trainU 
This  18  the  ethical  background  of  this  erotic  poem,  which  ts  olassi- 
6ed  as  a  dramatic  pastoral.  It  is  not  allegorical,  but  it  hxn  **  not 
only  an  historico-ethieal,  but  also  a  typico-mystical  meaning."  It 
depicts  Solomon  as  "  a  type  of  the  PVince  of  peace,"  and  "  the  love 
subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  Church  shadows  itself  forth  in 
it.*'  This  fully  orthodox  view  of  the  subject  the  author  first  ex- 
pounded in  a  monograph  on  the  Song  in  1851,  which,  as  he  4]uotc» 
himself,  elicited  from  a  critic  in  Colani's  Remte  tie  JluologU  the 
remark,  **  Ce  n'est  pas  la  premiere  reverie  do  co  g<?nre  sur  I©  lirre 
en  question  ;  plAt  k  Bieu  que  ce  fOt  la  demi^re,''  Dr.  DelitEfich 
designates  this  remark  as  "  frivolous,"  but  at  the  same  time  eti^nna* 
tizes  some  allegorizing  speculations  on  the  same  subject  as  **  abHunl.*' 
It  was  probably  from  politeness  that  the  Frenchman  refrained  from 
using  this  epithet* 

As  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  Ecclesiastc^,  Dr.  Delitsaeh  en* 
tertains  more  independently  critical  views.  He  considers  it  not  only 
a  post-exilian  book,  but  "  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  hock*  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  though  "tradition  regards  it  as  i^  •:,'• 

Koheleth,  the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem,  designates  .„...,^n ; 
but  he  who  so  strangely  designates  the  famoaa  king  of  all  Israel  ii 
a  man  of  a  late  age,  who  "clothed  his  own  11  f«  ^    ^b«» 

confessions  of  Solomon.  ...  It  may  be  regard  tn      _  t  " 

that  the  book  was  written  nnder  the  Persian  domination,  probably 
in  the  century  preceding  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Gruat*  Of 
its  pessimistic  philosophy,  though  it  is  pervaded  by  a  profound  the- 
istic  conviction,  our  author  has  a  rather  low  opinion.  "  In  none  of 
the  Old  Testament  books,"  he  says,  "  does  the  Old  Covenant  appev 
as  it  does  in  the  Book  of  Koheleth,  as  '  that  which  decayvtb  and 
waxeth  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away  *  (IleK  viiL  18).  If  the 
darkness  of  earth  must  he  enlightened,  then  a  new  covenani  ms^t 
be  established."  But  it  was  probably  not  this  low4oncd  phito^ptij 
wliich  convinced  Dr.  Delitzsch  of  the  absurds ly  of  Ihw  tradition 
which  makes  the  wise  Solomon  the  author  of  the  booL  We  bt»Ut'Ve 
be  would  have  explained  away  its  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  ground  of 
a  pecnliar  mood  and  depression  of  spirit  in  the  royal  nTit.>*'  ^-^^^  h* 
been  able  to  do  sufficient  violence  to  his  own  linguistir  <i, 

V  ribly  Mronger  than  his  critico-histori  !§ 

11  indantly  proves  to  his  readers,  as  ht  al 
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ooQvtooc  hliDfl^lf,  ihsLt  Eecledastes  is  a  production  of  an  age  not 
iDiieb  removed  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  authors  of  the  Mishnah, 
tbOQgh  be  reooil^  from  seeing  in  it,  as  Graetz  does,  a  work  of  this 
very  lalter  time.  The  similar  linguistic  evidences  of  late  age  in 
the  Song  of  Songs  were  not  numerous  and  Btrong  enough  to  conquer 
liift  theologico-historieal  proclivities. 


4.^ — Charlotte  Cmhman:  Her  LetttTB  and  Memories  of  her  X|/K 
Edited  by  her  Friend  Emma  SxEBfiixs.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.     18TS. 

BiO0RJU»urE»  of  actresses  are  not  numerous  ;  but  that  of  Miss 
Coshman  needt;  no  appeal  to  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  a  limited 
class  to  establish  it«  value.  It  is  enough  that  it  tells  the  story  of 
in  earnest,  generousi,  gifted^  and  hard-working  woman,  thrown  on 
her  reMOurces  of  talent,  with  but  little  preparation^  and,  by  unre- 
g  effort^  attaining  to  wide  fame,  wealth,  and  the  love  and 
r  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  gist  of  this  narrative  has 
atrifady  been  given  in  magazine  sketches  and  newspapex  notices ; 
Iml  there  are  many  details  concerning  various  passages  in  the  ardu- 
otut  early  career  of  Charlotte  Cushman  which  appear  in  Miss  Steb- 
'  life  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  pathetic  and  an  instructive 
I  ,  .re,  that  of  the  young  singer,  when  her  voice  failed  her  in  New 
I  Ork^ans,  turning  actress  almost  in  a  day,  and  plunging  into  her  pro- 
k^pssioii  as  Zadf/  M<i**hcth  in  a  borrowed  costume,  adapted  to  her  tall 
^B|pi^  from  the  wanlrobe  of  the  short  and  stout  Madame  Closel, 
tbe  tragedienne  of  the  French  Theatre  in  that  city.  Her  first  parts 
were  stodled  in  the  bare  garret  of  the  house  where  she  was  board- 
faigii  tile  yoong  actress  sitting  on  the  floor,  In  this  subtegntaneous 
aoUtadc,  to  meditate  how  she  should  treat  her  character.  She  made 
bcfielf  a  good  standbg  at  once,  but  it  was  some  ten  years  before  she 
gained  distinguished  triumphs.  Her  native  city,  Boston,  with  its 
woal  coldness,  gave  her  small  audiences  at  her  farewell  engagement 
bcfofv  going  to  Europe,  in  1844,  though  the  same  public  had  gone  in 
aotliitsiafftic  crowds  to  see  Macrc^mly,  whom  she  had  been  supporting, 
and  who  himself  sailed  for  England  on  tbo  morning  of  her  benefit. 
LuDdoci  was  more  discriminating,  and  gave  her  the  highest  place  at 
OQ4*e  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  Boston  redeemed  itself 
in  this  reganl,  by  the  public  honor  of  naming  the  **  Cnshman 
School  ^  after  her*  But  these  years  of  neglect  wore  ttimvd  to  good 
?  wis,  as  has  uft**n  l>een  said,  a  b* 

I'  :  the  sense  of  incc*ssant  devotion 
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to  its  every  partictdar,  rather  tban  in  that  of  mere  grinding  totL 
She  learned  a  new  scone  in  three  readings,  after  which  she  could 
ret4iin  it  for  years.  She  belonged  to  the  spontaneoa^  cla^j*  of  femfile 
actorg,  as  distinguished  from  the  Janauscheelca  and  Modjeiikaii.  TIuj* 
conies  out  notably  in  the  anecdote  of  her  first  assumption  of  3feff 
Merrilk^f  a  r*U€  she  was  called  upon  to  take  at  less  than  a  day*«  lUh 
tice.  A  sentence  preceding  her  first  entrance — "  Meg — why  she  ia 
no  longer  what  she  was  ;  she  dotes,"  etc. — suddenly  inspired  her 
with  the  proper  rendering  of  the  part,  while  »he  stood  at  the  wingn 
preparing  to  go  on.  Her  subsequent  portrayal  of  Mf{/  wan  niettsljr 
an  elaborating  of  that  moment^s  inspiration,  which  had  in  it  the 
germ  of  a  great  renown.  Much  space  is  given  by  Mis*  Stehbins  to 
the  showing  of  Miss  Cushnian's  private  character,  which  was  a  noble, 
genial  one,  strong  under  great  suffering,  and  full  of  help  for  othen$» 
giving  to  her  life  a  remarkably  pure  and  beautiful  unity.  Hisr  cof* 
respondents  appear  to  have  been  careless  of  her  lett^rsy  aiMl  tliote 
which  are  embraced  in  the  memoir  disappoint.  Thero  in,  in  the 
whole,  but  one  bit  of  dramatic  criticism  by  Miss  Cushman — mi%  tx* 
cellent  paragraph  on  the  Th^^atre  Fran9ais.  The  book  itflttlf  csnoot 
claim  a  high  place  as  a  literary  performance  ;  and,  even  aa  a  r^eotil, 
it  suffers  from  the  editor's  bulky  style,  and  the  scattering  at  ran- 
dom through  the  chapters  of  her  analysis  of  the  subject's  character. 
It,  however,  effects  its  purpose  of  impressing  strongly  on  the  miJid 
how  much  in  this  great  career  was  due  to  moral  intern  vcftri(«i 

effort,  and  earnestness,  in  all  affairs  as  well  as  in  art — t  ut  roitiy 

of  nature  which  Miss  Stehbins  incorrectly  describes  as  ^*  an  aui^fify 
ing  of  herself"  on  the  part  of  Miss  Cushman.  By  this  i<he  meaiB^ 
we  presume,  her  friend's  devotion  of  herself  to  all  go<xl  pur[>0Ma. 


^.— Memoir  of  WlUiam  ^hinei*  BarOOL  By  Fraitcib  War- 
THRop  Palfrey.  Boston :  Houghton^  Osgood  ^  Company. 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1878,     12mo»  pp.  309. 

Turn  is  a  rt*markable  book  alike  for  what  it  is  and  what  il  is  nut 
It  i«  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  young  men  that  our 
»*ountry  has  produced,  and  it  is  not  much  of  ?t  -       TYic 

autiior  has  been  content  to  let  his  hero  speak  t^  lod,  ill 

view  of  the  temptation  to  a  fellow -soldier  to  bring  in  alt  torts  of 
coUatrral  illustration,  it  may  be  tnily  said  that  he  wr  ^  t^  i>  tnuif- 
e«ting  volurnv  with  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  burning  bel 

This  life  of  thirty-nix  years  began  without  much  pron  '** 

fire  seems  to  have  been  fiwt  kindled  by  the  war  in  which  iW  tu..*,  ^^ 
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ich  a  b(?ra*  At  the  beginning  of  1861  be  was  a  free-and-easy  stu- 
It  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  junior  class.  He  was  with  the 
itb  in  liis  political  sympathies,  and  in  January  of  that  very  year 
wrote  a  thesia  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  South  under  the 
ititatton«  But  he  came  of  a  martial  and  patriotic  race,  whose 
tberft  had  fought  at  Louisburg  and  in  the  Revolution  ;  and  he 
went  for  the  whole  country,  and  not  for  any  section  of  it.  He  had 
is  first  drill  January  4,  1801.  April  17tb  he  joined  the  Fourth 
atalion  of  MaHsachu&etts  Volunteers  ;  went  to  Fort  Independence 
tpril  ^th  ;  and  July  ^2d  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Twentieth 
>giment  of  Massachusetta  Volunteers  by  the  induence  of  the  lieu- 
it-colonelf  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  After  some  weeks  spent 
recruiting,  he  went  to  Camp  Benton,  on  the  Potomac,  aA  senior 
kptain,  with  his  company  on  the  right  of  the  line,  and  arrived  at 
ip  Foster  September  15,  1861.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  BalPs 
Ittff  in  October,  and  the  terrible  slaughter  of  officers  there  left 
the  second  officer  of  his  regiment,  and  he  was  so  for  six  months. 
the  ^th  of  April,  1862,  he  was  wounded  at  Yorkto^-n  so  severe- 
as  to  lose  his  leg  by  amputation,  and  he  left  for  Baltimore  the 
me  afternoon.  He  then  went  home  to  Massaobusetts,  and  re- 
iMtred  his  degree  at  commencement.  He  was  again  in  the  field  tn 
ibcr,  at  Pittiiiield,  Massachutietts — where  he  found  the  lady 
was  to  be  his  wife — ^and  he  was  chosen  unanimously  colonel  of 
regiment,  the  Forty-ninth.  January  24th  he  sailed  with  his 
tt  for  New  Orleans  ;  and,  after  various  services,  he  was,  con- 
tnuy  to  hiJ  judgment,  with  General  Banks  in  his  first  disastrous  as- 
It  upon  Port  Hudson,  and  was  wounded  severely  in  the  wrist 
kd  aligiilly  in  the  foot.  At  home  again  till  the  middle  of  April, 
he  soon  started,  at  the  head  of  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment, 
^AnnapolISf  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  at  Rappahan- 
^Slation.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  in  the  battle  of  the 
received  his  commission  as  brigadier-general  Jane  28th, 
;  went  with  the  Ninth  Corps  against  Petersburg  ;  then,  after  a 
bravi}  llglit  in  storming  the  works,  he  was  taken  prisoner  July  SQtb  ; 
after  sad  experience  in  the  Danville  and  Libby  Prisons,  on  the 
Ith  of  September  he  was  released  by  exchange,  and  on  las  way 
In  Jane,  18^5,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  First 
iTifioD  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  near  Washington  ;  and  in  An- 
gust  bo  had  leave  of  abiicnce  for  six  months  to  n^cruit  his  health  in 
EurofHV  H<«  waa  marrte*!  in  October ;  sailed  at  once  for  Kuropo ; 
in  JuQ^  1^^ ;  and  the  remaining  yean  of  his  life  w«re 
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full  of  businesB  eQt€r]>rise  and  public  honors.  Ills  sens^  of  honor 
led  bim  to  decline  a  proffered  fortune,  which  was  his  bj  taw,  aod 
which  hi*  large  family  needed  ;  and  he  died  December  17, 1S7%  in 
%  fwth  as  calm  as  his  manhood  had  been  strong. 

He  was  brave,  judicious,  kindly,  patriotio,  and  devout,  Wh!l» 
tier  wrote  of  him  thus  : 

"  The  more  than  Sidney  of  oar  dAj, 
Above  the  sin  nod  wrong 
Of  cruel  atrifc,  he  heard  ftlwij 
The  angcla'  Advent  song.'* 

There  are  some  characterifltics  of  hlfi  life  and  career  that  devttrt 
especial  emphasifi.  It  is  to  be  renkembered  that  he  went  into  the 
war  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  a  patriot ;  not  because  he  hated  thd 
South)  or  that  he  believed  that  slavery  should  be  aboliished  by  vio- 
lence, but  because  he  was  for  the  nation  and  the  flag,  and  thought 
that  the  Union  was  worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  never  had  any  sectional  rancor,  and,  while  he  fought  to  thij 
last  against  secession,  he  appreciated  the  exact  political  issuo*- llie 
limit  of  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  States  and  to  the  nation  ;  and, 
when  the  question  was  decided  by  arms  and  the  seceding  States 
returned  to  the  Union,  he  was  for  receiving  them  as  champions  of  a 
cause  sacred  to  them  from  their  theoretic  principle  as  well  as  their 
alleged  industrial  interests.  In  his  noble  commencement  6j>oee)i  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  June  23,  1874,  he 
claimed  for  his  fellow-soldiers  equal  devotion  to  tlie  South  as  well 
as  the  North  :  **  They  died  for  their  country — for  the  South  no  las 
than  the  North !  And  the  Southern  youth,  in  the  days  to  cocoey 
will  see  this,  and,  as  he  stands  in  these  hallowed  walls^  and  reMLi 
thoae  names,  realizing  the  grandeur  and  power  which,  ihanka  to 
them,  is  still  his,  will  exclaim  :  *  These  men  fought  for  my  ealvttUon 
as  well  as  for  their  own !  Tliey  died  to  preserve,  not  merely  tlM 
nnity  of  the  nation,  but  the  destinies  of  a  continent ! '  ** 

The  letten),  diaries,  and  descriptions  of  scenes  and  evcotn  atld 
persona  in  this  volume  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  book  b^ooga  to 
our  living  literature.  Were  there  time,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
consider  the  relative  effect  of  the  soldier^s  life  and  Uie  itchalar*f  to 
maturing  tlie  powens  by  obser\  ation  and  thought,  and  in  eyhaoBlii^ 
the  constitution  by  excessive  straining.  litisraturo  as  well  ae  war 
has  its  wounds,  and  this  soldier  died  at  thirty -six,  the  age  at  wbtcb 
Byron  closed  his  fitful  career.  VVTiieh  is  the  harder,  r  r  *  Tdoody 
battles,  or  to  make  poems  which  are  battlea,  and  ^^  ^  i,(  inta 

▼ene  the  fire  that  the  soldier  puta  into  hia  niarohes  and  his  da/^  y 
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k— ii7r»«'a  HhkfTi/  of  (he  Iharna,  Otschichte  des  Drama^g  vort 
J.  I^  Kleix.  Leipzig;  T.  O,  Weigel  1865^1876.  12  vols. 
8va — Lt  IL  Geich ichte  tUs grkchi^hen  und  rdmtscheji  Drama'^. 
'  - " '  Pp.  ix.-520, 705. — IIL  J>as  auMereuropdische  Drama  und 
feinUchen  Schai(spkl  nach  Chrlstus  bis  Ende  des  JT.  Jahr* 
Aunderts,  1865,  Pp.  vm.-764.— lY.,  V.,  VI*  1,  2.  \TI.  Oe- 
iicAte  d€4  italknisc/ien  I>rama*s,  18e&-1801>,  Pp,  925,  761 ; 
.-778, 627, 747.— Vin -XI.  1, 2.  Ge^cMchte  des  sp^wm'hen 
I>rfim<rit.  1871-1875.  Pp.  D28,  044,  733,  581,  707.— XIL  Ge- 
$chk/ite  dea  engltschen  I>rama's,    Erst  er  Band.    1876.    Pp.754. 

Kl^KHc's  gigantic  work,  in  its  inception  reminding  one  of  the  ency- 
^lopedicii)  works  of  the  middle  ages,  has  been  brought  to  a  sndden 
loe«  by  the  author's  death,  and  will  remain  another  unfinished  mon- 
iment  of  human  endeavor  and  of  the  limitations  of  human  effort. 

The  author  had  proposed  no  less  a  task  than  to  gi%^e  a  detailed 
account,  according  to  the  principles  of  modem  criticism,  of  the 
dnuna  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples ;  what  he  actually  accom- 
T '  '  "  itay  be  seen  above.  He  completed  the  history  of  the  Classi- 
•  in:u  the  Drama  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America 

(the   inca  and  Aztec  Drama),  the  Latin  origins  of  the   Modem 
;I>nuna,  the  Italian  Drama  to  the  present  day  (to  Silvio  Pellieo  and 
rotft)^  the  Spanish  Drama  to  and  including  Calderon,  and  the  Eng- 
liih  Dnimii  to  the  Coventry  Plays.* 

Our  wonder  at  the  enormous  amount  of  work  accomplished  is 
when  wo  examine  the  manner  in  which  it  ha^  been  done, 
consider  the  vast  expense  of  mental  labor  and  erudition  repre- 
rt<?d  by  the  twelve  volumes  before  us.  The  methods  of  modern 
have  revolutionized  literary  history.  In  the  development 
ui  tii^  titpartment  of  study  the  first  stage  was  the  biographical  dic- 
ionary  ;  the  second,  a  connected  history  of  the  literature  produced 
>y  simply  coord iiinting  the  separate  phenomena,  and  submitting 
irra  to  a  purely  testhetic  judgment*  The  third,  or  modem  method, 
[eoivtiders  no  appearance  in  literature  as  independent,  but  examines 
diu^es  and  nifitual  rulations.  This  method,  not  regarding  the 
kma  an  a  sponKlic  manifestation!  investigates  the  continuity  of  the 
ivatre  between  the  old  and  modem  world,  and  the  modifying  in* 
I  which  caused  the  drama  of  a  parti onlar  people  to  aMNume  a 
form.     In  other  words,  it  writea  a  history  of  the  dramatic 

S  ll  ii  4iflaili  to  ut  ^hf  Klein  dtd  not  ^ontinttQ  the  Spanbli  ilrama  u  bo  did  tli« 
k,  down  to  Iho  pf<t«m  d«jr.  TIm  work  Eft  tpfMiremlj  «nd«d,  tiid  the  Kathar 
■  tbmial  raf»weQ  of  lilf  inl^fTl  in  out  of  hit  tiaoslog  dfalognca  with  the  readtr. 
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eiement^  In  the  character  and  literature  of  a  people.  It  is  «icj  lo 
Bee  that  in  tkis  new  methcKl  there  are  many  dangerous  shoahi  lut  wvU 
afi  perilous  depths  :  the  writer  may  be  stranded  or  ho  may  sink  from 
sight  ovem^helmed  by  his  mass  of  materialg.  The  latter  18  the  dan- 
ger to  which  Klein  is  most  frequently  exposed.  Himself  a  ilnma- 
tist  of  no  mean  order,  he  possessed  %'ery  high  critical  ability,  and, 
what  is  remarkable  with  such  a  temperament,  immense  power  of 
application  and  patient  study** 

The  first  two  volumes  of  his  work  are  the  best ;  in  them  bin  own 
personality  is  more  restrained,  he  is  in  perfect  symjiathy  with  the 
great  dramatists  he  ia  describing,  and  the  material  at  his  disposition 
has  not  yet  grown  to  the  enormous  proportions  it  afterward  as- 
sumed. Klein  had^  it  seems  to  us,  a  fatal  misconception  of  the 
function  of  an  historian.  The  historian,  we  think,  is  not  bound  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertions  by  constantly  laying  befom 
the  reader  the  material  he  has  himself  used.  If  the  reader  k 
obliged  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  what  is  the  advantage  of  llie 
history?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  collect,  but  still  more  to 
digest,  his  facta.  Some  critic  has  touched  the  weak  spot  in  KleinV 
character  as  an  historian,  when  he  said  that  he  suffered  from  iinper- 
feet  literary  digestion.  The  reader  is  overwhelmed  with  extracta^ 
analyses,  discussions,  and  a  vast  amount  of  utterly  irrelevant  matt^. 
In  the  last  volume,  for  example,  twenty-two  pages  ore  devoted  to 
the  geographical  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  ihlrty-siac  to  tlie  on* 
ginal  and  immigrated  inhabitants,  forty-eight  to  the  Roman  and 
thirty-seven  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conqnesta.  Forty-eight  page*  ane 
given  to  the  various  collections  of  Scotch  and  English  balladu,  witJi 
comparatively  little  reference  to  their  contents.  This  explainii  why 
the  work  has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions;  in  the  volanu! 
above  mentioned  754  pages  bring  us  only  a^  far  as  the  CovenUj 
Plays.  Another  serious  defect  that  adds  largely  to  the  volamie  rf 
the  work  is  the  author's  fondness  for  extended  an  '  f  plaja 

under  discussion.     The  general  reader  will  not  care  tu  uroiagb 

these  voluminous  compends,  and  the  student  will  prefer  to  turn  to 
the  original.     For  example,  the  second  part  of  XL  volume  li  d#> 


*  Julluft  Leopold  Klein  wu  born  in  1810,  iit  Miskolex«  Qungmrf.  RU  futa^ 
utd  i«rly  t«ttch«r*  wcr«  Gentian.  He  pursuei)  the  study  ol  medicine  a.t  \nciia«  tmA 
Berlin^  vrlif>re,  nftiT  trmvel  in  luly  and  Greece^  bo  seeded  R&d  deroted  hiniMflf  lo  \H' 
ermtiir«.  lll«  flrat  dr«mii,  **  Maria  ton  Medid,*'  appoared  in  184a.  Ilia  coOedtd 
dramfttic  work*  wvrc  publiflbod  In  1871-73,  In  7  ?ala.  He  died  ii  raAko«,M«r 
Berlin,  Aofust  2,  IHlt. 
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to  Calderon  from  1622  to  his  death  in  1681,     The  few  bio- 
griphioftl  detaiU  are  given  in  the  previous  volume,  and  the  707 
igi»  of  \\m  one  are  filled  with  analyses  of  his  plays. 
In  other  words,  Klein's  work  is  made  up  largely  of  the  author's 
heaped  indiscriminately  together  and  expanded  by  endless 
of  baUadSy  novels,  plays^  etc.,  and  interspersed  with  irrele- 
mt  discussions  and  savage  attacks  on  the  author's  critics.     It  is 
monument  of  misdirected  energy,  pervaded  by  an  uncontrollable 
»rsonality  and  an  utter  absence  of  all  true  conception  of  modem 
loUtfBhip.  

}, — jyAn^ofia,  Origini  del  Teatro  in  Italia,  Origini  del  Teatro 
ift  Italia,  S(ui(f  sidle  Sucre  RappresefUazioni  seguiti  da  utC 
appefidice  sidle  rappreMnlazioni  del  cofUado  toecano,    Di  Ales- 

lXDUO  D'Ancona,     Firenze :   Successor!  Le  Monnier.     1877. 

voUl  12mo,  pp.  4a?,  432. 

Lf  1872  Prof.  D'Ancona  published  at  Florence  three  volumes  of 
ic  religious  plays  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  technically  known  as  ${icre 
ntaziojii^*  promising  in  the  preface  to  issue,  as  soon  as  pos* 
.  ulume  containing  the  results  of  his  study  on  the  sources, 
and  history,  of  these  plays.    The  promised  volume  haa  gro^Ti 
two,  and  is  of  a  much  wider  range  than  the  title  would  lead  the 
idcr  to  suspect.     In  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  sacre  rap- 
vkuioni^  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  go  back  and  sttidy 
development  of  the  modem  drama  in  general,  and  In  so  doing 
hMB  filled  the  long-felt  want  of  a  connected  histor}'  of  the  litur- 
\vask  and  it*  development  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
ti'Ots  of  the  two  vohimes  may  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  the  tirety  the  author  traces  the  rise  of  the  drama  in  Europe  from 
liturgy  to  the  mystery  ;  in  the  second,  the  special  forms  assumed 
Italy  by  the  liturgical  drama  prior  to  the  sacre  rapprtHnt<ir 
\tml ;  in  the  third,  the  birth  of  the  »acre  rapprescniazioni  xn  Tus- 
\y  In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  history  until  it  was  destroyed 
»j  tht;  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  the  fourth,  a  de- 
account  is  given  of  everything  relating  to  the  representation 
theM  plays,  the  time,  place,  actors,  etc,  with  an  examination  of 
10  typical  characters^     An  ap(>endtx  furnishes  an  account  of  tlie 

*  **9mBF%  IkqiprMentjudoiil  dd  mcoU  XVf,  XV,  XVI,  ntccolu  t  tUustrale  per 
dl   Alftindra  D^Ancoaa.^    Fir«ni«:  SacccKwt  Lt  Mooeler    %  roll.  Itmo. 

rt. 
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popular  dramatic  representatiooft  of  the  various  parts  of  Earope  aud 
Italy,  and  especially  of  those  peculiar  to  Tuscany* 

llie  early  history  of  the  drama  in  Italy  does  not  materialtj  dif» 
fer  from  that  of  France,  for  instance,  except  that  the  fonocr  wmA 
through  more  stages  of  growth  and  finally  produced,  not  the  tnjff- 
tery,  but  the  sacre  rappresentazioni.  These  stages  of  the  ItaHan 
drama  are  an  follows :  from  the  liturgical  drama,  which  was  the 
same  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  evolved  in  Unibria  the  lauda 
drammatica,  a  hymn  of  dramatic  character  eung^  not  acted,  hy  the 
Flagellants  and  other  similar  rt^ligious  organizations  of  the  thirl centh 
century.  Afterward  the  lauda  became  what  was  known  a*  c/iro- 
xione,  and  waa  acted  in  the  churches ;  from  this  are  derived  the 
saere  rappresmtazionit  and  their  popular  coujiterpart,  the  mag^i^ 
of  the  Tuscan  peasants. 

The  mera  rappreserUaziom  is  a  form  peculiiur  to  Florc^ikoe^ 
where  it  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oeotory  from  a 
union  of  the  dhozione  from  Urabria  and  certain  civic  displAjra 
which  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  Florence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  French  myH^rt  and 
the  mora  rappre^entasione,  and  this  difference  shows  the  f(U|)€rtor 
intelligence  and  culture  of  the  Florentines  of  that  day.  Tht? 
t^re^  in  its  final  form,  is  a  huge,  shapeless  composition  often 
ured  by  the  utmost  grossness  and  extravagance.  The  rwj 
ziofi^-,  on  the  other  hand,  although  necessarily  stamped  with  certain 
mediaeval  signs  by  its  origin,  is  nevertheless  a  dramatic  form  that 
needed  only  a  master-mind  like  Shakespeare  or  Lope  dc  Vega  lo 
become  the  germ  of  a  modern  national  Italian  drama. 

Those  who  are  not  sp'^cially  interested  in  the  early  mediffival 
drama  will  find  D'Ancona's  work  extremely  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  just  hinted  at  We  often  hear  the  question,  "  Whj  haTO 
the  Italians  and  French  no  national  drama  ?  "  The  question  in  rogaid 
to  the  former  has  been  answered  in  various  ways.  SchU*gid  afllnoi 
that  the  Italians  have  no  dramatic  talent,  an  assertion  too  absanl 
to  treat  seriously.  Hillebrand  ("  £tudes  historiques  et  Utt^rair«,'' 
Parlsv  1868)  attributes  the  want  of  a  national  drama  to  the  lack  of 
national  unity,  btit  this  would  not  have  prevented  a  Io<tal  drama  in 
each  of  the  states  into  which  Italy  was  then  dividtMl.*  The  iruc 
explanation,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  one  given  by  De  Amicli  and 

*  Stf^*  L^Imitniiaiie  ktlnn  tsellA  commcdb  Itatianii  del  XVI  Mcola,  Tlftoefiw  4* 
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D'Ancona.  The  Ilcnak@anco  substituted  for  tbe  popular  national 
drama,  a&  embodied  in  the  sacra  rappremntazione^  an  imitation  of 
ibf*  Latm  dmma,  and  the  new  pagan  culture  dried  up  the  religious 
fiOWTi'!^  of  inf<pirfttion.  It  is  tbe  same  story  in  France.  In  England 
md  Spain,  the  revival  of  letters  came  after  the  national  drama  had 
ftasamed  Ruffioient  consistency  not  to  be  easily  affected ;  and,  more* 
over,  V  ^"  '  »oe  in  those  countries  never  assumed  the  form  of 
II  pop  i>*m  as  it  did  in  Italy,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 

Vtxkn^^.  A  recent  French  writer  on  tbis  subject,  M.  Sepet  (**  Le 
Drune  chr^'tien  au  moyen  age,'*  Paris,  1878),  recognizes  this  facti 
and  declares  that  the  national  drama  of  France  is  not  in  the  future 
bot  in  the  past,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  create  a  new  form 
of  drama.  Franc©  must,  he  asserts,  renew  the  tradition  interrupted 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  cultivated  classes,  but  still  subsist- 
iiig  IQ  the  breasts  of  the  people  who,  even  at  tbe  present  day^  still 
represent  myBt^rea. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  admirable  way  in  which  Prof. 
D'Ancona  has  performed  his  difficult  task.  No  one  is  better  quali- 
fied for  it.  lie  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  popular  literature 
of  Italy  in  all  its  branches,  and  has  already  illustrated  the  ballads 
and  legends  of  his  country  with  remarkable  acumen.  He  has  pur- 
m^  a  strictly  historical  method,  and  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  an 
obscure  period  in  Italian  literary  history. 

In  conclusions  we  must  not  omit  mention  of  tbe  appendix,  which 
gfres  on  account  of  the  Tuscan  peasant-plays  still  performed  in  va- 
riolas parts  of  the  province,  and  which,  on  a  small  scale,  are  counter- 
parta  of  the  famoui*  Ober  Ammergau  Passion-play,  but  include  be- 
Adi«  plays  on  religious  subjects  those  founded  on  historical  and 
Tonmntic  themes.  We  commend  these  popular  plays  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  touriiit,  who  may  witness  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pisa  daring  the  summer. 


B^^^Mome  in  Canada,  The  (Tltramontane  Struggle  /or  Suprem- 
acy ever  the  Civil  Author  it  y.  By  CtiABLKS  Lcn^ssr.  Toron- 
to :  LovcU  Brothers,     1877. 

Tbc  writer  of  this  volume  undertakes  to  show  that  the  TJltra- 
le  C    '     '  in^  Province  of  Quclwc  sot  up  the  extremi* 

A\  to  oversway  all  other  authority,  and  aim 
at  odtbing  Ic^  than  oomphao  control  of  tbe  government.  Startling 
as  tbia  propoftition  seems,  he  supports  it  by  such  an  array  of  the 
i&ftfCl  claims  and  authoritative  declarations  of  tbe  eecleaiastles  under 
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the  lead  of  M.  Bottrget,  late  BUhop  of  Montreal,  and  tlie  head  of  the 
new  school,  backed  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  Supremo 
Pontiff,  and  by  such  citations  of  instances  in  which  the  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  carry  out  these  pretensions,  that  it  is  impot%«iblo 
not  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  strong  csase.  He  docs*  not  merely 
assert,  but  he  shows  from  the  words  of  the  biahops  and  priests,  and 
the  writings  of  the  leading  Ultramontane  advocates,  that  it  is  direct- 
ly claimed  for  the  Church  that  she  is  superior  to  the  state  in  author- 
ity ;  that  laws  should  be  made  and  administered  in  ol^cdience  to  her 
behests  ;  that  marriage  contracts  without  her  approval  are  null, 
whatever  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law  may  be  ;  that  ]mblic  diitcttss- 
sion  should  bo  restrained  to  the  limits  laid  down  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  that  freedom  of  expression  and  toleration  of  opinion 
should  not  be  permitted,  etc.  As  a  practical  result  of  euch  theories, 
bishops  have  given  instructions  to  priests,  and  these  have  acte<l  upon 
them,  to  influence  the  action  of  voters  in  parli  '  '  y 
plainly  indicating  how  they  should  vote,  and  in  Li 
all  the  terrors  of  the  Church's  disfavor  if  thoy  disobeyed.  The  oon- 
tested  election  cases  of  Charlevoix  and  Bonaventure,  in  1875,  brought 
out  most  remarkable  revelations  of  **  undue  influence"  exert i*d  by 
priests  by  commands  and  threats,  to  secure  the  return  of  memb<*iii 
whose  conduct  in  Parliament  would  be  subservient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Efforts  have  not  been  directed  merely  to  securing  the 
election  of  the  faithful,  but  they  have  been  watched  in  the  pcrfonn- 
ance  of  their  duties,  and  clerical  influence  has  been  brought  to  b<?ar 
upon  them  after  their  election.  Instances  are  also  cited  of  attemi>ts 
to  influence  the  judiciary,  and  secure  an  inteqjretation  of  the  lawi^ 
under  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  code  of  Rome,  as  con* 
elusive  in  all  matters  aflfecting  religious  rights.  The  assumptioita  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  and  as  public  offidaiU 
are  very  clearly  revealed  in  this  record,  and  the  logiial  conse<|Utfnc« 
is  made  plain  that,  if  this  insidious  and  presumptuous  power  is  not 
checked,  it  will  not  stop  short  of  a  virtual  control  of  legislation  and 
admimst ration^  which  would  make  it  extremely  uucum  '  %*  f^»r 
thooe  who  were  not  faithful  and  ol>edient  childnm  of  i  *  h  of 
Rome.  Mr,  Lindsey's  book  is  replete  with  historical  information,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  with  fact-^    ■" -^"i!* 

his  conciuHionM.     He  makes  it  quite  clear  that,  on  Attk  \ 

under  the  dominion  of  a  Protestant  power,  the  highfjit  preli«D»kU8s 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  arc  more  oonfidcnUy  tt<tH*Tt»'il  aiid  mora, 
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iit«ffy  realised  than  in  any  European  country  wbere  the  govern- 
metit  ts  avowedly  Catholic. 


^J^AljphonAe  I>Qud€t.    Le  Nabob,     Moeurs  Parisiennes.     Septi^-me 
Miuoo.     Paris :  G.  CJharpentier.     1877,     12mo,  pp,  508. 

Thh  oxtraordioary  run  which  M.  Daudet'a  novels  are  having,  not 
merely  in  the  author's  country,  but  everywhere  that  either  French 
or  Eogliah  ta  read,  justifies  ua  in  examining  with  some  care  the  causes 
of  theb  popularity.  With  regard  to  "The  Nabob,^'  it  lies  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  surface.  The  characters  are  taken  from  people 
still  living,  or  only  lately  dead,  and  well  known  in  Paris  or  the 
world  over  for  their  crimes,  their  extravagant  luxury,  or  their  close 
eooficction  with  a  fallen  dynasty.  With  such  dramatu  per^onoB  he 
nmAi  be  a  poor  novelist  who  could  not  give  his  story  a  more  than 
miial  interest.  If  we  were  to  imagine  novel-writing  as  a  form  of  fie* 
tion  In  vogue  in  the  daya  of  the  Augustan  Empire,  it  would  not  have 
needed  the  style  of  a  Sallust  to  induce  Romans  to  read  a  story  in 
wUch  Catiline,  Cassar,  and  Cicero  figured ;  and,  though  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  wide  interval  between  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars  and  the 
Third  Empire  of  France,  there  was  still  enough  pomp,  if  not  great- 
BQes,  and  notoriety,  if  not  renown,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Napoleon, 
to  make  any  story  connected  with  the  doings  of  his  court  interesting. 
M.  Daudet  brings  down  great  game.  In  Mora,  we  have  an  unmistak- 
sble  likeness  of  Momy  ;  in  ^'  The  Nabob,"  a  photograph  of  a  character 
WeH  known  in  Paris ;  in  Jenkins,  a  man  distinguished  in  two  coun* 
tries  ;  in  Hemerlingue,  a  money-lender  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
Botbschilda.  In  a  not©  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  public  is  in- 
ibrmod  that  the  publisher  is  authorized  by  the  author  '^  to  declare 
that  the  scenes  in  the  book  relating  to  Tunis  are  altogether  imagi- 
oary,  and  that  ho  never  had  any  intention  of  portraying  any  function- 
ary of  that  state/*  The  suggestion  that  the  book  had  created  a  sen* 
Mtion  among  the  Tunisian  functionaries,  nnd  that  this  note  was  there- 
low  neceseary  to  put  the  author  right  with  tho  Tunisian  public,  is, 
in  a  aowJl  way,  no  bad  illustration  of  M.  Daudet *s  delicate  humor. 

But  M,  Daudet  is  far  from  needing  any  adventitiona  aids  to  the 
iileffM.  of  Isli  readers,  "  The  Nabob'*  would  be  a  good  novel,  if  there 
VB'MWbeOD  any  third  Empire,  and  if  all  the  characters  had  been 
fmroly  lEOsfinary.  The  author  is  probably  the  cleverest  of  all  tho 
niodoro  achool  of  French  nov^ftlists,  a  school  for  pure  cleverness  more 
diatinguiihetl  even  than  aoy  of  its  brilliant  predeceasora.    We  say 
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cleverness,  as  distinguished  from  genius,  ll^efeu  $acrh  of  Ht]gO|Of 
George  Sand,  of  Balzac,  has  not  been  kept  burning  for  such  writefS 
as  Cherbuliez,  or  Droz,  or  Daudet.  But  Cberbuliez,  or  Droi,  or 
Daudet,  can  each  in  his  different  way  attempt  and  succeed  in  foaia 
of  litenirj  skill  which  iliose  predecessors  never  would  have  attempted* 
In  the  previous  generation  there  was,  in  each  case,  an  inspiralioa* 
Each  novelist  of  those  we  have  named  had  a  message  for  the  wodd^ 
which  he  delivered — a  message  almost  as  distinct  in  French  iictioo 
as  that  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens  in  English*  The  new  school,  or 
rather  the  new  men — ^for  there  is  no  school — have  no  message  lo 
deliver ;  but,  finding  to  their  hands  the  form  of  the  novel  hand^Ml 
down  to  them,  have  set  industriously  to  work  to  do  with  it  whatever 
they  could  accomplish.  The  result  is,  productions  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  extraordinary  cleverness.  It  is  quite  safe,  too,  to  say  that  the 
new  French  novel  is  distinguished  from  the  old  in  being  less  purely 
national ;  that  is,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  indue  nee  of  otlier 
literature  upon  it.  Such  writers  as  Victor  Hugo,  Greorgo  Sand,  and 
Bakae,  alike  in  nothing  else,  were  alike  in  being  thoroughly  Freocii, 
They  are  all  nearly  untranslatable.  Such  writers  as  Droz,  Daudet^ 
and  Cherbuliez,  are  not  only  translatable,  but  do  very  well  in  traoa^ 
laticns.  In  Daudet  we  can  trace  almost  in  particular  scnteooes 
and  paragraphs  the  influence  of  Dickens  in  France,  which  those  wbo 
have  read  M.  Jules  Janin  know  must  be  an  influence  of  very  recent 
date.  In  the  character  of  good  M.  Joyeuse  we  have  a  genuine  toadl 
of  Dickens. 

M.  Daudet,  however,  holds  himself  out,  if  we  may  use  the  ejcpres 
sion,  OS  a  realist.  We  have  some  indications  of  what  his  pow«ii 
are  in  this  way  in  "The  Nabob."  In  the  suicide  of  BfonpaTOO 
and  the  horrible  description  of  the  **  CEuvre  de  BethKera  '*  we  hare 
realism  at  its  aoutest.  But  M.  Daudet  is  much  too  clever  to  giva 
himself  up  to  refdism,  or  to  anything,  completely.  He  can  he  Ky 
turns  realist,  idealist,  humorist,  and — shall  we  say  it  ?— 

His  humor  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  modem  French  , . ..«. 

we  know  of,  and,  curiously  enough,  as  we  just  now  hinted,  it  t«  lo  a 
great  extent  not  only  French  wit,  with  which  we  are  so  famtlii 
but  also  the  real  English  humor  of  character — the  humor  that 
lights  in  sympathetic  reproduction  of  all  types,  bad  and 
not  from  an  idc^al  or  even  strictly  real  point  of  view,  but  from 
point  which  humor  done  supplies.  Thr  "  M^moirtJ^  <f  *u>i  &arpOft 
«b  Bureau  "  which  run  through  **  The  NaIkiH,"  the  story  of  the  fii 
cial  operatioiis  of  the  Caiu^  Terriforiak,  corresponding  with 
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*•  Anglo-Indian  "  institution,  presided  over  by  Montague  Tigg  and  his 
frieod  Mr.  Jonas  in  **  Martin  Cbuzzlewit,'*  are  conceived  and  executed 
in  a  Tcin  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  other  examples  in  French 
fictioo.  The  entertainment  given  bj  M.  No«Jl  to  his  fellow^servants, 
we  cu)  hardly  avoid  considering  a  French  edition  of  the  servants' 
**  swatry  "  in  "  Pickwick  "  (not  that  we  mean  to  imply  any  plagiarism), 
sod  th^'     ^ ' '  ''  from  beginning  to  end  are  the  most  capital  pos- 

mki^  ec  I  he  tragedy  of  the  main  story.    The  last  touch,  in 

wliicb  the  nearly  ruined  old  gar^an  dt  bureau^  who  has  seen  his 
snlwtaiiott  alowly  frittered  away  by  the  bnlliant  swindlers  in  whose 
«fi|iIoyiiieoi  he  has  been  living,  who  has  seen  the  great  bank  collapse 
into  nttcr  nothingness  before  his  eyes,  and  yet  who  has  acquired  a 
t«ftie  tut  speculation  which  has  entered  into  his  very  constitution, 
doe€«  hts  diary,  is  full  of  a  delicate  humor  and  appreciation  of  char- 
sder  wUoh  we  come  upon  in  a  French  novel  vritb  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

But  granting  M.  Daudet  all  imaginable  cleverness  and  an  extraor- 
fUitftrf  fund  of  humor,  what  is  it  in  his  novel  that  to  Anglo-Saxon 
Htdowftt  least  is  displeasing?  There  is  something  that  grates  upon 
OS  throughout.  It  is  certainly  not  a  want  of  morality ;  for  there 
ooold  be  nothing  purer,  more  moral  than  the  whole  story*  It  is  the 
story  of  virtue  rewarded,  of  vice  punished ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
tbe  rewards  and  punishments  are  meted  out  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  which  usually  determine  the  results  of  human  action;  there  is 
tbcfefoce  nothing  offensive  in  the  morality.  It  is,  we  think,  because 
tlierc  ia  ao  little  that  is  interesting  in  any  of  the  characters  of  the 
book*  With  the  exception  of  the  Nabob,  who  unquestionably  arouses 
our  inlarest,  the  characters  are  repulsive.  Mora  is  an  elegant  roxi^ 
who,  with  shattered  constitution,  keeps  himself  alive  on  Jenkins's  pills, 
to  fit!  the  pubUo  eye  for  a  brief  space,  and  to  seduce  the  heroine; 
Jenkins  is  a  quack,  without  a  single  redeeming  quality ;  Hemer- 
Itoguo  i«  an  unregencrate  money-changer,  introduced  chiefly  to  rival 
and  ruin  the  Nabob;  Felicia  is  a  Bohemian,  who  allows  Mora  to 
ruin  her — we  do  not  understand  whether  to  pay  her  debts,  or  out 
of  pique  at  the  neglect  of  Paul  dc  G^ry.  Paul  himself  is  a  model 
jouag  man,  devoted  to  his  chief,  but  we  feel  that  ho  must  have  been 
VQgaiped  in  pretty  dirty  basineaa  for  him.  Indeed,  considering  the 
ciparaticnia  most  of  the  characters  are  occupied  with,  the  extreme 
goodneo  of  Paul  ts  a  little  mawkish,  and  affects  us  somewhat  as  we 
B^bt  be  affectt^  by  that  of  a  yoang  man  who  is  everything  to  hl» 
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mother  and  sisterSy  but  ivho,  we  find,  derives  his  income  from  the 
position  of  croupier  at  a  gambling-house. 

Having  said  this,  we  feel  that  we  are  unduly  finding  fault  with  a 
book  of  extraordinary  ability.  For  a  picture  of  Paris  under  the  third 
Napoleon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  '*  The  Nabob  '^  will  remain 
unapproaohed  and  unapproachable.  Every  feature  of  the  society  of 
whioh  this  comi;  was  the  centre  we  have  here — the  luxury,  the  waste, 
the  vice,  the  show,  the  hoUowness.  It  is  painted  not  from  the  inside, 
but  from  without,  by  a  cold  and  truthful  observer.  The  book  is  at 
once  a  novel  and  a  sermon.  Vanitas  vanitatum  /  echoes  through  its 
pages  with  a  sad  refrain ;  and,  as  we  see  the  long  procession  of  noto* 
rious  charjioters  pass  before  us  to  their  common  doom  of  bankruptcy, 
ruin,  and  suicide,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  unseen  hand  that  puUs 
the  wires  is  that  of  a  master  who  has  read  the  human  heart  as  it  is 
given  to  few  men  to  read  it. 
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TIFFANY  &  CO,,  Union  Square, 
New  York,  invite  an  inspection  of  ih^ir 
stock  of  Diamonds,  and  other  precious 
Stones,  Household  Silverware,  Artistic 
Bronzes  and  Pottery,  Fine  Stationery, 
Watches,  general  Jewelry,  and  hric-hr 
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THE   WORLD. 


Ah  iDdepeadent^  Politic*!,  Literary^  Finnnci*!,  and  CcwniDcrcial  JoummL  Tnh-^ 
lUbed  In  the  eity  of  New  York  at  the  following  ttAee  i  Daily,  $9.50  p«r  vmum  ;  with- 
oot  Stmdaj  edition,  $8.00, 

Tarn  Kiw  Toajl  World,  white  it  adroeatci  in  poltticB  iho  principles  of  the  Con* 
ititulional  Democmiic  Farty,  ib  in  no  ^ensc  of  the  word  an  oi^gsn  either  of  a  party  or 
of  A«eotion  of  a  party.  It  is  an  ah&olutely  independent  newspaper,  which  aedca  the 
Irioniph  of  sound  principles  in  our  piihtic  allkiri  by  fair  and  constitutional  meana. 
No  ii^ustice  wUl  ever  witUngly  be  done  in  ite  column*  to  any  party  or  to  any  man; 
and  it  wUI  never  hesitate  to  coniuicntl  wbtit  it  bclierea  to  be  a  right  course  of  politi- 
eal  action,  though  taken  by  its  party  opponents,  or  to  support  lawful  auihoritica  (Fed- 
eral,  State,  or  mumclpat^  by  whatever  party  ek^cted  and  put  into  office)  in  the  Just  and 
equal  enror(3ement  of  the  laws.  Ita  columns  are  always  oi>eu  to  the  candid  disooasSoa 
by  men  of  ability  of  all  the  leading  queetions  of  the  day  fi-om  the  most  widdjr-4tlRir> 
cnt  points  of  view. 

In  all  matlen  affecting  Literature  and  the  JLrta  Thx  Wottut  aims  at  makbg  itadf 
an  authority  by  tbe  oteameeA)  fairness,  and  force  which  it  can  bring  to  the  ireataMBl 
of  such  mutters.  As  a  general  newspaper  it  ei\joys  unsurpassed  faeUitiet  for  tH(>  col* 
lection,  and  it  promisQ^  ita  readers  unsurpassed  fidelity  in  the  colUtion  and  illuatnition, 
of  all  the  news  of  tlie  day.  Ita  Foreign  and  Domestic  wrre^pondents  are  selcctiad 
with  a  cioi^e  reference  to  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  accurate  as  well  as  IViU  and 
early  information  of  the  sort  indispensable  to  give  ro&l  value  to  the  neoessarily  brief 
and  inteijecttonal  telegrapbio  communications  which  pour  in  upon  us  pvery  day  frooi 
all  parta  of  the  world.  Thk  World  devotoa  especial  attention  to  the  suhjecta  of  Pofv 
ular  and  Scientific  Education,  and  its  weekly  college  articles  arc  admittedly  the  beat 
published  in  the  country.  In  illustration  of  the  methods  and  fcaoufcos  of  Tin  Wona 
H  may  be  mentioned  thut  during  the  past  year  qur«tion»  of  public  economy  hare  boM 
discussed  in  its  columns  by  Prof  Sumnrr,  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells;  Ibat  iu 
reports  of  the  great  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburj^h  were  prepaid  for  U  by 
President  McCosh.  of  Princeton  College  i  that  CapUin  Cook,  of  the  Tale  Crtw.  b« 
bad  charge  of  ita  ooUege  boating  reports ;  that  ita  English  and  Enrf»pean  oorftspond- 
enoe  U  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  who  edited  the  ^«w  IV^ 
J'tmrs  during  the  successful  conflict  which  1e<l  to  the  overthrow  of  the  oornipi  Tarn- 
many  Ring,  and  who  now  represents  Tut  Niw  Voa*  Woatn  fn  London. 

A  committee  of  the  leading  bankera  and  bu»inf«s  mm  of  Kcw  York     r    "  ^n 

motion,  have  publicly  thanke*!  Tiiic  Worlo  for  the  marked  ability  and  a'  » 

worthiness  of  its  Flnandal  Department.     Tlie  publication  in  itn  coin   ci  ,u       ,ri 

nal  letter*  and  diartes  of  the  poet  Keats  may  be  cited  to  show  iu    1.1  ^rK-    ^u  ihc 
Inveatigation  of  subject*  intcmting  to  men  of  lettcrtu 

In  view  of  Qie  efforts  thus  made  to  ram  for  ft  the  rmifidcnec  and  auppoit  of  tSia 
public,  it  will  not  perbapa  be  thou  the  paal  year  the  diw^ 

lalion  of  the  Dally  Wobld  alone  eii  u^cb  grmlar  nib  ibift 

cluA  of  any  oiber  newspaper  publiahcd  m  the  city  of  New  York. 
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PROVIDENCE    LINE 

BKTWEKN' 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

Reopens  April  29th,  for  the  Season  of   1878. 


TEE  PALACE  STEAMERS 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  RHODE  ISLAND, 

Dmiljr  {^»c«pt  Sundays),  from  Pier  29,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Warren  Street,  at  6  p,  m,;  at- 
ritiuf^  at  Providence,  6  a.  m.  ;  Boston^  7  a.  h*  Onlj  42  milea  of  raiL  Ko  iuier- 
tn€4iste  Uadin^  between  New  York  and  Proridence 


0?tr  85,000  Passengers  carried  on  this  Line  during  Five  Months  Last  Season. 

STONINGTON    LINE, 

FOR  BOSTON. 

A  trip  mi&sed  in  seven  consecutive  years.    This  is  the 
inside  route,  avoiding  Point  Judith. 

TITE  ELEGANT  STF.aMKRS 

STONINGTON  AND  NARRAGANSETT, 

fitandtfaX  <^^>»  ^•^  8«,  H.  R.,  foot  of  Jt^  Btr«#l,  M  5  f.  K.;  urifing 
TS0Sne  fM  either  of  abo?e  Uoea  maj  be  obUiood  at  aU  pHa«i|ial  tidtet- 

a  1*  &4BO0CX»  PmldMit  L.  W.  nXiSINS,  (to*  Pus.  AgmU 
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The  Medallic  Histoiy  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America, 
1776-1876.  By  J.  F.  Loubat, 
LL.D.  With  170  Etchings 
by  Jules  Jacquemart.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  1878. 
For  sale  by  J.  W.  Bouton, 
706  Broadway,  New  York. 


[From  the  President  of  Thi  New  York  Historical  Socirt.]- 

J{ew  York,  76  JJniveraUy  Place,  May  29,  187S. 

c7.  F.  LOUBAZ  Esq,,  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc. 
Bear  Sir: 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  copg 
of  your  splendid  work  on  "  The  MedaUio  History  of  the  United 
States,"  which  yoit  have  sent  to  me  for  our  Histori^cal  Society^ 
and  I  do  not  hesila^  to  anticipate  its  formal  action,  and  r»* 
turn  at  once  a  most  cordial  acknowledgmsnt  in  its  behalf 

The  Society  will  he  proud  of  this  arhievem^nt  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  the  diMinguislird  service  you  have  rendered 
in  this  truly  magnificent  contribution  to  our  nation's  history, 
and  will  not  fail  to  join  in  a  grateful  recogniUon  of  th0 
large  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  you  have  designed  ths  uxrrh, 
and  Hie  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  successfully 
carried  it  out.    UWi  great  respect. 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

FREDERIC  BE  FEYSTER. 
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It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  works  of  De  Tocqne- 
ville  and  Do  Beaumont,  founded  upon  personal  observation, 
brought  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  effectually  within 
the  circle  of  European  thought  and  interest.  They  were  co- 
oj>erators,  but  not  upon  an  equal  scale.  De  Beaumont  belongs  to 
the  class  of  ordinary  though  able  writers:  Do  Tocqueville  was 
the  Burke  of  his  age,  and  his  treatise  upon  America  may  well  be 
regarded  as  among  the  best  books  hitherto  produced  for  the  po- 
litical student  of  all  times  and  countries. 

But  higher  and  deeper  than  the  concern  of  the  Old  TVorld  at 
large  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  now  grown  into  thirty-eight  States, 
besides  eight  Territories,  is  the  special  interest  of  England  in 
their  condition  and  prospects. 

I  do  not  speak  of  political  controversies  between  them  and  us, 
which  are  happily,  as  I  trust,  at  an  end.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
vast  contribution  which  from  year  to  year,  through  the  opera- 
tions of  a  colossal  trade,  each  makes  to  the  wealth  and  comfort 
of  the  other ;  nor  of  the  friendly  controversy,  which  in  its  own 
place  it  might  be  well  to  raise,  between  the  leanings  of  America 
to  protectionism,  and  the  more  daring  reliance  of  the  old  country 
upon  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  all  the  world ;  nor 
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of  tic  menace  which,  in  the  prospectivo  development  of  her  re- 
eources,  America  offers  to  the  curnmercial  pr^*  ir- 

land.  On  this  eubject  I  will  only  say  that  it  Ls  :.^  ..  .i.l  ,..  ,  at 
a  coming  time,  can,  and  probably  will,  wrest  from  hb  that  oom« 
raercial  primacy.  We  have  no  title,  I  liave  no  iiidhmtion,  to 
ranrmur  at  the  prospect*  If  she  acquires  it,  she  ^ill  make  llie 
acquisition  by  the  right  of  the  etrimgeut ;  but,  in  this  imrULoe^ 
the  Btrongeet  means  the  best*  She  will  probably  become  what 
we  are  now,  the  head  servant  in  the  great  household  of  tlic 
world,  the  employer  of  all  employed,  because  her  service  will 
be  the  most  and  ablest.  We  have  no  more  title  against  her  than 
Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  ITolland,  has  had  against  us.  One  great 
duty  is  entailed  upon  us,  which  we,  unfortunately,  neglect — the 
dnty  of  preparing,  by  a  re&<:>lute  and  sturdy  effort,  to  reduce  our 
public  burdens,  in  preparation  for  a  day  when  we  shall  probably 
have  less  capacity  than  we  have  now  to  bear  them. 

Passing  by  all  tliese  subjects,  with  their  varie^l  '  <  trk?,  I 

come  to  another,  which  lies  within  the  tranquil  don  ^H»liii* 

cal  philosophy.  The  students  of  the  future,  in  this  department^ 
will  have  much  to  eay  in  tlie  way  of  comparii^oTi  '  '       -J. 

can  and  British  institutions.     The  relationl^!lip  i  o 

is  unique  in  history.  It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  and  to  com- 
pare constitutions,  as  it  is  to  compare  Ian  '  Hy  in 
BQch  instances  as  those  of  the  Greek  stai*  i  iin  re- 
publics, or  the  diversified  forme  of  tlie  feudal  system  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,     But  there  '                "  '  '      "    lie 

records  of  X\\^  world  to  the  case  of  that  |  r 

who  has  sent  forth  her  innumerable  children  over  all  the  earth,  tb 
be  the  founders  of  half  a  dozen  empires.    She,  with  hcv  v, 

may  almc»st  claim  to  constitute  a  kind  of  univenwil  u 

politics.  But,  among  these  children,  there  is  one  whose  place  in 
the  world's  eye  and  in  history  h  superlative:  U  V  *'  *  rricsm 
Republic,     She  is  the  eldest  bom.     She  has,  *.  |»aiaty 

of  her  land  into  view  as  well  as  its  more  measurement^  a  iiatnial 
base  for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever  e-t  V'*  '  ^  '  n. 

And  it  may  be  well  here  ti>  mention,  what  ha  n 

sufficiently  observed,  that  the  distinction  between  conii 
pire,  and  empire  severed  and  dii»per?r^        ~  scsa,  is  vr  j  he 

development  which  the  republic  ha*-  1   has  btyr,    u:  «  x- 
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inipled  in  its  rapidity  and  forc<>.  While  other  countries  have 
doubled,  or  at  most  trebled,  their  populiilion,  she  bas  rifien,  dor- 
in^  one  siogle  century  of  freedom,  in  round  nunibere,  from  two 
•us  to  forty-five.  As  to  riches,  it  is  reasomible  to  establiflh* 
ti  rn  the  decennial  atagca  of  the  progress  thuB  far  achieved,  a 
iMi-ricj  for  the  future ;  and,  reckoning  up<:»n  this  ba^is,  I  suppose 
that  the  very  next  census,  in  the  year  1880^  will  exhibit  her  to 
the  world  as  certainly  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  nations.  The 
huge  figure  of  £1,000,000,000,  which  may  be  taken  roundly 
afi  the  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  haa  been  reached 
«i  a  surprising  rate;  a  rate  which  may  perhaps  lie  beet  ex- 
pmeed  by  saj^ng  that,  if  we  had  started  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  from  zero,  at  the  rate  of  our  recent  annual  in(»rement,  we 
ihoald  now  have  reached  our  present  poeition.  But  while  we 
have  been  advancing  with  this  portentous  rapidity,  America  is 
{Mfldng  us  by  in  a  canter.  Yet  even  now  the  work  of  searching 
tbd  #oil  and  the  bowels  of  the  territory,  and  opening  out  her 
enterprise  throughout  its  vast  expanse,  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
England  and  the  America  of  the  present  are  probably  the  two 
strongest  nations  of  the  world*  But  tbere  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
ts  between  the  America  and  the  England  of  the  future,  thiit  the 
daughter,  at  some  no  veiy  distant  time,  will,  whetber  fairer  or 
less  lair,  be  mKjuestionably  yet  stronger  than  the  mother. 

**0  matre  forti  fiUa  fortior."* 

But  all  tliis  pompous  detail  of  material  triumphs,  whether  for 
the  one  or  for  tho  other,  is  worse  than  idle,  unless  the  men  of  the 
two  <  ^  -  shall  remain,  or  shall  become,  greater  than  the 
nerD  ihat  tliey  produce,  and  shall  know  liow  to  regard 

those  things  ftimply  as  tools  and  materials  for  the  attainments  of 
the  highest  purposes  of  their  being.  Ascending,  then,  from  the 
groondfioor  of  material  industiy  toward  the  regions  in  which 
tbe«e  purposes  are  to  be  wrought  out,  it  is  for  each  nation  to  con* 
J*  J  -  ....  i  _  j^  institutions  have  reached  a  state  in  which  they 
t  I'  their  maximum  to  the  store  of  human  happiness 

and  excellence,  An<l  for  the  political  student  all  over  tho  world 
■'  -"'*  ^  *  .  .  I  anything  curious  as  well  as  useful  to  examine 
;  ien,  as  well  as  what  resemUaneefiy  of  apparatus 

•  Altered  froin  Bor.,  OcL  L,  16. 
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the  two  greater  branches  of  a  race  bom  to  command  hare 
minded)  or  induced,  or  cx)nstniined,  to  work  oot,  in  their 
fievered  eeate,  their  political  deetiniea  according  to  their 
tive  laws. 

No  higher  ambition  can  iind  vent  in  a  paper  such  aB  t ' 
to  fiuggest  the  position  and  claims  of  the  subject,  and  dl 
indicate  a  few  outlines,  or  at  leaat  fragments,  of  the  wori 
terial* 

In  many  and  the  most  fnndamental  respects  the  two  «t 
carry  in  undiminished,  ptirhape  in  increasing,  clearness  the 
of  resemblance  that  bcBeem  a  parent  and  a  child. 

Both  wish  for  eelf-govemment ;  and,  however  grave  the  dnw^l 
backs  nnder  which  in  one  or  both  it  exiate,  the  two  have,  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  made  the  most  effectual  advi 
toward  the  true  aim  of  rational  politics. 

They  are  &imilarly  ai^ociated  in  their  fixed   idea  that  tbd 
fort^e  in  which  all  government  takes  effect  is  to  bo  constantlji 
backed,  and,  as  it  were,  illuminated,  by  thought  in  speech  and'l 
writing.    The  ruler  of  St.  Paul's  time  **bare  tlie  eword"  (Roniu 
xili.  4).     Bare  it,  as  the  apostle  siiys,  with  a  mission  to  do  right;] 
but  he  says  nothing  of  any  duty,  or  any  custom,  to  i^how  by  reari 
son  that  he  was  doing  right.     Our  two  governments,  whatsoever 
they  do,  have  to  give  reasons  for  it;  not  I'easons  wit'  '      "'       i 
vince  the  niirea^onable,  but  reasons  which  on  the  win 
rince  the  average  mind,  and  carry  it  unitedly  forward  in  a  ooi 
of  action,  often  though  not  always  wise,      -  '       *  ^  within  5iM*!i 
provisions,  where  it  is  unwise,  for  the  *  its  own  im-' 

wisdom  before  it  grow  to  an  intolerable  ranknops.    They  ar«  150?* 
emments,  not  of  force  only,  but  of  persuasion. 

Many  more  are  the  concord**,  and  not  less  Wtat  than  these,  of 
the  two  nations  as  expressed  in  their  institutioniL  They  alike 
prefer  the  pnicticjd  to  Uiu  abstract     They  tolerate  <       '  '  \ 

only  a  reserve  on  behalf  of  decency ;  and  they  de*ir*  ,r 

coercion  to  the  province  of  action,  and  to  leave  thought,  as  wjch. 


wih 


V  s**t  a  high  vahie  on 


TIh;  full  scope  to  the  pri I i    ^ 

the  pefjple,  and  they  deem  selWielp  to  be  immeasurably  superior 
ill"  .1       J"  .i-t         111*      I  1*1. 

to  help  in  any  ♦  uiClL 

ought  not  to  be 
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reqnired  to  make  good  its  title.  They  mistrnst  and  miglike  tlio 
centnilizatinn  of  power;  and  they  cherish  mnmdpal,  locaJ,  even 
pnochial  liberties,  as  nurecry^groundii^  not  only  for  the  produc- 
tiuti  hero  and  there  of  able  men,  but  for  the  general  training  of 
public  %"irtue  and  indej>endent  epirit.  They  regard  publicity  ag 
tlie  vitJtl  air  of  polities;  through  which  alone,  in  its  freest  circu- 
lation, opinions  can  be  thrown  into  common  etock  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  tl  '  '  ire  of  relative  rights  and  claims  can  be  habitnally 
and  jKjai  ijojsted.     It  would  be  difficult,  in  tlie  e«&e  of  any 

other  i>air  of  nations,  to  present  an  assemblage  of  traits  at  once  so 
common  iind  &o  drfitincti%e  as  has  been  given  in  this  probably  im- 
perfect enumeration* 

There  were,  however,  the  strongest  reasons  why  America  could 

,  grow  into  a  reflection  or  repetition  of  England,  Pacing  from 
1  Burrow  island  to  a  continent  almost  without  bomifk,  the  colonists 
at  one©  and  vitally  altered  their  conditions  of  thought,  ob  well  as 
of  existence,  in  relation  to  the  most  important  and  njost  operative 
of  all  social  factii,  the  posseeeion  of  the  soil.  In  Kngknd,  ine- 
quality lies  imbedded  in  the  very  base  of  the  maM  structure ;  in 
.^  i,  it  is  a  late,  incidental,  unrecognized  pn>duct,  not  of  tra- 

•  lit  of  inthitftry  and  wealth,  as  they  advance  with  various 

^n*L  of  necessity,  unequal  steps,  llcrcdity,  seated  as  an  idea  in 
tijc  iieartV  core  of  Englishmen,  and  sustaining  far  more  than  it  is 
sQFtained  by  those  of  our  institutions  which  express  it,  was  as  truly 
abi^nt  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  store  with  which  the  cx>I- 
uoiiftfi  traversed  the  Atlantic  as  if  it  had  been  some  forgotten 
article  in  the  billH  of  lading  tliat  made  up  their  cargoes.  Equality 
combined  mth  lil^erty,  and  renewable  at  each  descent  from  one 
generation  to  another,  like  a  lease  with  stipulated  breaks,  was  the 
gronn^Iwork  of  their  scKJial  creed.  In  vain  Wiis  it  sought,  by  ar- 
r  ntB  fiuch  a^  tlio6c  concocted  with  the  name  of  Baltimore 

•I  I  fun^  to  qualify  the  action  of  those  overpowering  force* 
'hf''h  ^*y  dctermjnc<l  the  cii^»..  Slavery  itM,*lf,  strange  as  it  now 
in,  fiitled  to  impair  the  theory,  however  it  may  have  im- 
p  r  v*k  \nUt  the  practice  a  hideous  solecism.  No  hardier  repub- 
lii-anirin  wa^  generutM  in  New  Engknd  tliau  in  tlie  slave  Stales 
of  the  SoQth,  whidi  produced  ao  many  of  the  gn»it  etatoimen  of 
America. 

It  may  be  wd  tliat  the  North,  and  not  the  Sootii,  hjui  iba 
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larger  number  of  oolonistg,  and  was  the  centre  of  tbode  command- 
ing  moral  influences  which  gave  to  the  country  m  a  whole  its 
political  and  moral  atmosplieixi.  The  type  and  form  of  manhood 
for  America  was  supplied  neither  by  the  Rectisant  in  Marj^Und/ 
nor  by  the  Cavalier  in  Virginia,  but  by  the  Puritan  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  woidd  have  been  a  foi-m  and  tj-pe  widely  <lt^'  -  •  \ 
could  the  colomzation  have  taken  place  a  couple  of  c*  - 
or  a  dngle  centuiy,  sooner.  Neither  the  Tudor  nor  even  the 
Pkntagenet  period  could  have  Biipplied  its  epecial  form.  The 
Kefonnation  was  a  cardinal  factor  in  its  pi'oduction ;  and  tlii»  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Beforn  that  great  epoch,  the  political  forces  of  tho  country 
were  represented  on  the  whole  by  the  monarch  on  one  side,  and 
the  people  on  the  other.  In  the  people,  setting  aside  the  luteJit 
vein  of  Lollfirdism,  there  was  a  general  homogeneity  with  respect 
to  all  that  concerned  the  relation  of  governoiis  and  governed.  In 
the  deposition  of  sovei'cigns,  tho  resistance  to  abuR^s,  tho  cstab-] 
lifihment  of  institutions  for  the  defense  of  liberty,  there  were  no 
two  parties  to  divide  the  land.  But,  with  the  Reformation,  a  new 
dualism  was  sensibly  developed  among  xis.  Not  a  duaUsm  so  vio- 
lent as  to  break  up  the  national  unity,  but  yet  one  so  marked  and 
substantial  that  thenccforwai'd  it  Wiis  very  difficult  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  body  of  men  to  repi'esent  tlie  entire  English  chanictcr, 
and  the  old  balance  of  its  forces.  The  wrench  which  severed  tho 
Chui'ch  and  people  from  the  Roman  obedience  left  for  domestiol 
settlement  thereafter  a  ti*emendoud  intcmal  question,  between  tho 
historical  and  the  new,  which  in  its  milder  f on^  perplexes  ua  tQ 
this  day.  Except  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  \^.,  the  civil" 
power,  in  variouij  methods  and  degrees,  took  what  may  1m  1 

the  traditioiuiry  &ide,  and  favoi'ed  the  development  of  tlit 
cal  more  than  the  individual  aspect  of  the  national  religion.  Theao 
elements  conf runted  one  another  during  the  reignii  of  tlie  earlii 
Stuarts,  not  only  with  obstinacy  but  with  fierceness.  Thcno 
grown  up  with  the  Tudors,  from  a  variety  of  cansos,  a 
exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  royal  power;  and  tlr 
James  I,  and  Charles  I.,  at  a  rank  maturity,  !Ni  .  ..  ^l..  .  ..i 
more  masculine  and  determined  was  the  converge  development. 
Mr,  Ilallum  naw,  att  mI^  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Gi 
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C3fiie  party  but  from  both.  In  that  mixed  fabric  had  once  been 
karnjonized  the  ideas  both  of  reh'gious  duty  and  of  allegiance 
ad  rebted  to  it,  which  were  now  held  in  eoverance*  The  hardiest 
und  dominating  portion  of  the  American  colonists  represented 
that  severance  in  its  extremest  form,  and  had  dropped  out  of  the 
order  of  the  ideas,  which  they  carried  across  the  water,  all  thoee 
elements  of  political  Anglicism  which  give  to  aristocrucy  in  this 
COUtitiy  a  position  only  second  in  strength  to  that  of  freedom. 
Stato  and  Church  alike  had  frowned  uj>on  them ;  and  their  strong 
reaction  was  a  reaction  of  their  entire  nature,  alike  of  the  epirituai 
and  the  secular  man.  All  that^was  democratic  in  the  policy  of 
England)  and  all  that  was  Protestant  in  her  religion,  they  carried 
with  them^  in  pronounced  and  exclusive  fonufi,  to  a  soil  and  a 
soene  singularly  suited  for  their  growth. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  British  monarchy  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  frankly  recognized  the  facte,  and  did  not  pedantically 
codcttvor  to  coustrrdn  by  artificial  and  alien  limitations  the 
growth  of  the  infant  states.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  that 
the  accusations  of  the  colonies  in  1T76  were  entirely  leveled  at 
the  reigning  king,  and  that  a  true  acquittal  was  thus  given  by 
thism  to  every  preceding  reign.  Their  infancy  had  been  upon 
tl  '  what  their  manhood  was  to  be,  self-governed  and  re- 

pL,  ..  ,  -.  Their  Kevolution,  as  we  call  it,  was  like  ours  in  the 
main^  t  vindication  of  liberties  inherited  and  possessed.  It  was  a 
dOQiervative  revolution  ;  and  the  happy  result  was  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  sharpness  of  the  collision  with  the  motlier-t*ountry 
and  with  domestic  loyalism,  the  thirteen  colonies  made  provision 
for  their  future  in  conformity,  as  to  all  that  determined  life  iiuil 
matinerR,  with  the  recollections  of  their  past.  The  two  constitu- 
UiMift  of  the  two  countries  express  indeed  rather  the  differenc-es 
than  ^*  "ibhmccs  of  the  nations.     The  oue  ia  a  thing  grown, 

IIms  ot  iiiig  made:  the  one  a  praxis^  the  other  a  jpoiesis: 

the  one  the  ofibprtng  of  tendency  and  indeterminate  time,  tbo 
<>r"  V  V  •  t^  and  of  an  epoch.  Put^  as  the  British  Co-  '  ' mh 
h    L  ibtilo  organif^ui  which  ltiu<  procoedod  from  i  ii 

and  the  long  gestation  of  progrcesivo  lustoiy,  so  the  American 
GoMtitution  i^,  so  far  a£i  I  can  '     most  wonderful  work  ever 

ilnick  off  at  a  given  time  by  t  i  and  purjKM^c  of  man.    It 

boa  had  a  centuiy  of  trial,  under  the  prosauns  of  exigencies  caniied 
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by  an  expansion  unexampled  in  point  of  rapidity  and  range ;  and 
its  exemption  from  formal  cliangt>,  tliough  not  -.  ■  '  im  eer- 

tainly  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  constructors,  liii  iil>horii 

strength  of  the  fabric. 

One  whose  life  has  been  greatly  abf'    '  ih 

othersj  the  institutions  of  his  own  countr  ,  ..  _:..  up- 

portunities  necei^sary  for  the  careful  and  searching  scrutiny  of 
institutions  elsewhere.  I  should  feel,  in  hx>king  at  tho«Q  of 
America,  like  one  who  attempts  to  scan  the  stars  with  the  naked 
eye.  My  notices  can  only  be  few,  faint,  and  Buperficial ;  they  a« 
but  an  introduction  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  my  own  country.  A 
few  sentences  will  dispoee  of  them* 

America,  whose  attitude  toward  England  bu  al wa}-B  been  mas- 
cnline  and  real,  has  no  longer  to  anticipate  at  our  hands  the  friv- 
olous and  offensive  criticisms  wliich  were  once  in  vogue  among 
ns.  But  neither  nation  prefers  (and  it  would  be  an  ill  eign  If 
either  did  prefer)  the  institutions  of  the  other;  ai  '  -  f*taij»ly 

do  not  contemplate  tlie  great  Republic  in  the  ej'i  iv&  op- 

timism, We  see  that  it  has  a  marvelous  and  unexampled  adap- 
tation for  its  peculiar  vocation  ;  that  it  must  be  judged,  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  under  the  fore-ordered  laws  of  its  euyience;  that  it 
has  purged  away  the  blot  with  which  we  brought  it  into  the 
world  ;  that  it  bravely  and  vigorously  grapples  with  the  pv^blem 
of  maJung  a  continent  into  a  state ;  and  that  it  trcasurus  with 
fondness  the  traditions  of  British  antiquity,  which  are  in  truth 
unconditionally  its  own,  as  well,  and  as  mucli  '    v  are  ottis. 

The  thing  that  perhaps  chiefly  puzzles  the  inli  of  the  old 

country  is,  why  the  American  j>eople  should  permit  their  entirB 
e  '  ■>'  to  be  continually  disturbed  by  the  bwwii«  "^  'it!  prQ»- 
h  elections;  and,  still  more,  why  they  ah  on  to  ita 

maximum  the  intensity  of  this  perturbation  by  prctvldiog,  is  wb 
are  told,  for  what  Is  tctmied  a  clean  sweep  of  the  entire  -  *'  -i»i^ 
vice,  in  all  its  ninks  and  departnient.s,  on  each  acccision  icl 

Mi^^stnite,  We  do  not  perceive  why  tlda  arrangement  is  niOf« 
rational  than  would  be  a  corresprr  ''  ■     *'  :    r^ountryon 

eteb  change  of  ministry.     Our  pi  js  poeilble. 

Wo  limit  to  a  few  scores  of  perw>n8  the  removals  and  appotnt- 
mentfl  on  these  occx^'  ~        ^^^       :^      .._  ^.  r.  :  *„:  .     ^ 

j^Uot  unire<|Hently,  to  1 


to  principle  and  tendency,  than  are  tLe  encceseiTe  Presidents  of 
the  great  Union, 

It  would  1)0  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  this  article  occasional 
phenomena  of  local  corruption  in  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
nation  at  large  can  hardly  he  touched  j  or  the  raysterious  manipu- 
lations of  votes  for  the  presidenc)^,  which  are  now  understood  to 
be  under  examination ;  or  the  very  curious  influences  which  are 
ahaping  the  politics  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  South.  These  last 
are  corollaries  to  the  great  slave-question ;  and  it  eeems  very  pos- 
able  that  after  a  few  years  we  !nay  see  most  of  the  laborers,  both 
in  the  Soutliem  States  and  in  England,  actively  addicted  to  the 
political  support  of  that  section  of  their  countrymen  who  to  the 
last  had  resisted  their  emancipation. 

But  if  there  be  those  in  this  country  who  think  that  Americ-an 
denaocrftcy  means  public  levity  and  intemperance*  or  a  lack  of 
akill  and  sagacity  in  politics,  or  the  absence  of  self-command  and 
•elf-dcniah  k't  them  l»ear  in  mind  a  few  of  the  most  salient  and 
recent  facts  of  history,  which  may  profitably  be  recommended  to 
their  reflections.  We  emancipated  a  million  of  negroes  by  peace- 
ful legialation ;  America  liberated  four  or  five  millions  by  a 
hjoody  dvil  war ;  yet  the  industry  and  exports  of  the  Southern 
8t4teft  are  maintained,  while  those  of  our  negro  colonies  have 
dwindled ;  the  South  enjoys  all  its  fnincliise^,  bat  we  have^  proh 
ptidor  !  found  no  better  niethod  of  providing  for  peace  and  order 
ill  Jamaica,  tlie  chief  of  our  islands,  than  by  the  hard  and  vulgar, 
even  where  needful,  expedient  of  abolishing  entirely  its  repr^ 
Mutative  institutions. 

The  civil  war  compelled  the  States,  both  North  and  South,  to 
tJiin  and  embody  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  and  to  present  to 
view  the  greatest,  instead  of  the  smallest,  armed  forci^  in  the 
world*  Hero  there  was  supposed  to  arise  a  double  danger.  First, 
Ihat,  on  a  sudden  ces^tion  of  the  war,  mi)it<u-y  life  and  liabits 
eaalil  not  be  shaken  off,  and,  having  become  rudely  and  widely 
predominant,  V  the  country  towar^J  an  aggn  iley, 

or,  fitHl  worse,        ud  vent  in  predatory  or  n.?vuh        .    y  op- 

(^ationi.   SecondlT,  that  a  military  caste  would  grow  up,  with  its 
ha^  1  command,  and  would  inflncnce  the 

%im  ......  .Ill  a4lvenw  to  republican  free<iom.    But 

both  D  ]  proved  to  be  wholly  imaginary.     The  innu- 
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merable  soldiery  was  at  once  diiieolTed.  Cmcmiutin^  no  lander 
a  tiniqao  example,  became  the  commonplace  of  every  day^  the 
type  and  mr>uld  of  a  nation.  The  whole  enoniioa^  moM  quitHly 
resumed  the  habits  of  social  life.  The  generals  of  jostcrday  were 
the  editors,  the  secretaries,  and  the  solicitors,  of  to^Jay.  The 
jealousy  of  the  state  gave  life  to  the  now-forgotten  maxim 
Judge  Blackstone,  who  denounced  as  perilous  the  erection  of  a. 
separate  profession  of  arms  in  a  free  country.  The  standing  arm] 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  civil  contest  to  gigantic  dimensions, 
tied  down  again  into  the  framework  of  a  niiniature  with  the  t%y 
turning  temperature  of  civil  life,  and  became  a  power  wellnigh 
invisible,  from  it^  minuteness,  amid  the  powers  which  sway 
movements  of  a  society  exceeding  forty  millions. 

More  remarkable  still  was  the  financial  sequel  to  the  great  col 
flict  The  internal  taxation  for  Federal  purposes,  which  bcft 
its  commencement  had  been  unknown,  was  raised,  in  obedience  to 
an  exigency  of  life  and  death,  so  as  to  exceed  every  present  and 
every  past  example.  It  pursued  and  worried  all  the  transactioi 
of  life.  The  interest  of  the  American  debt  grew  to  be  the  lii^ 
est  in  tlie  world,  and  the  capital  touched  £500,000,000.  Ii< 
wa«  provided  for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  people  a  touchstone 
of  extreme  severity.  In  England,  at  the  close  of  the  great  Frvnch 
war,  the  pro]>ertied  classes,  who  were  supremo  in  1  it,  at 

once  rebelled  against  the  Tory  Government,  and  rci.^.  .  :u  pro- 
long the  income-tax  even  for  a  single  year.  We  talked  big,  both 
then  and  now,  about  tlic  payment  of  our  national  debt;  but 
sixty-three  years  have  now  elapsed,  all  of  them  except  two  called 
years  of  peace,  and  we  have  reduced  the  huge  total  by  about  one- 
ninth  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  little  over  £100,000,000,  or  scarcely  mol 
than  £1,500,000  a  year.  This  is  the  conduct  of  a  state  ekl 
lately  digested  into  orders  and  degrees,  famed  for  wisdom  and 
forcthonght,  and  consolidated  by  a  Ion;.: 

ica  continued  long  to  bear,  on  her  unaccL .       . .  g 

dioulders,  the  burden  of  the  war  taxation.    In  twelve  jearB  she 
haa  reduced  her  debt  by  £15^,000,000,  or  at  t '  -  ^ 

for  every  year.    In  each  twelve  months  she  { 

to  dght  years;  her  self-coiumand,  fielf-denial,  and   wise  iw9f^ 
thooght  fnr  the  fn'        '      ->  been,  ^  *     *  ,'  '  W       r-s 

These  arc  far tH  wl  itml  l'-h 
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►nan  will  record  with  surpriae  that  an  enfranchised  nation  toler- 
bunlens  which  in  this  conntr}"  a  selected  chuss,  possessed  of 
representation,  did  not  dare  to  face,  and  that  the  moet  unmit- 
Lted  democracy  known  to  the  annals  of  the  world  resolutely  re- 
al its  own  cost  prospective  liabilities  of  the  state,  which 
itocratic,  and  plutocratic,  and  monarchical  Government  of 
le  United  Kingdom  has  bc^n  contented  ignobly  to  hand  over  to 
jterity.  And  such  facts  should  be  told  out.  It  is  our  fashion 
to  tell  them,  against  as  well  as  for  oureelves;  and  the  record 
them  may  some  day  be  among  the  means  of  stirring  us  up  to 
policy  more  worthy  of  the  name  and  fame  of  England. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  wo  lie  under  some  heavy  and,  I  fe-ar, 

kcreasing  disadvantages,  which  amount  almodt  to  disabiUtied* 

lot,  however,  any  disadvantage  respecting  power,  as  power  is 

^rnmonly  understood.     But,  while  America  has  a  nearly  homo 

)io&  country,  and   an  admirable  division  of  politicad  labor 

sen  the  States  individually  and  the  Federal  Government,  we 

j»  in  public  affairs,  an  overcharged  and  overri^eiglited  jjeople, 

'e  have  undertaken  the  cares  of  empire  npon  a  scale,  and  with 

'"'^•^  Hy,  unexampled  in  history ;  and,  as  it  has  not  yet  pleased 

lioe  to  endow  us  with  brain-force  and  animal  strength  in 

f?*jiiai]y  abnormal  proportion,  the  consequence  is  that  we  per- 

►rm  tlie  work  of  government,  as  to  many  among  its  more  impor- 

it  dcfxartments,  in  a  very  superficial  and  slovenly  manner.    The 

of  the  tliree  associated  kingdoms,  with  their  great  diver- 

of  law,  interest,  and  circumstance,  make  the  government 

I,  even  if  they  Btood  alone,  a  business  more  voluminous, 

to  Bpeak,  tlian  that  of  any  other  33,000,000  civilized  men.     To 

die  cares  of  the  central  Legislature  by  judicious  devolu* 

it  is  probable  that  much  might  be  done ;  but  nothing  is 

le,  or  even  attempted  to  be  done.     The  greater  colonies  have 

ksppily  attained  to  a  %Trtual  self-government ;  yQ;i  the  aggregate 

taam  of  business  connected  with  our  colonial  possessions  contin- 

061  to  be  very  large.    Tlie  Indian  Empire  is  of  itself  a  charge  so 

and  demanding  so  much  thought  and  care,  that,  if  it  were 

icle  transmarine  apiH.*udrige  to  the  crown,  it  would  amply  tax 

k  of  human  energies*     Notoriously,  it  ol> 

. iinent  only  a  small  fraction  of  tbe  attention 

deserves.      Questiotis  alTectirig  individuals,  again,  or  smaU 
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intcTests,  or  classes,  excite  here  a  greater  interest,  and  occupy  & 
larger  share  of  time,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  commuuity.  la 
no  countiy,  I  may  add,  ai^e  the  interests  of  persons  or  elanei  00 
favored  when  they  comixjte  with  tho^e  of  the  public;  and  1 
none  are  they  more  exacting,  or  more  wakeful  to  tnm  thiB  advazi* 
tage  to  the  be«t  account.  AVith  tlie  vast  extension  of  our  enter- 
prise and  our  trade  comes  a  breadth  of  liability  not  less  large,  ta 
consider  everything  that  is  critical  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  «Ute< ; 
and  the  real  responsibilities,  thns  existing  for  us,  are  tinnataralljr 
inflated  by  fast-growing  tcndencieB  toward  exaggeration  of  our 
concern  in  these  matters,  and  even  toward  setting  np  ilctiticma 
interests  in  cases  where  none  can  discern  them  except  onrs4»lvi», 
and  such  Continental  friends  as  practise  npon  our  crc^dulity  and 
our  fears  for  purposes  of  their  own.  Last  of  all,  it  is  not  to 
denied  that  in  what  I  have  now  been  saying  I  do  not  i^present 
the  public  sentiment.  The  nation  is  not  at  all  conscious  of  beings 
overdone*  The  people  see  that  their  House  of  Commons  i»  tlio 
hardest  working  legislative  assembly  in  the  world;  and,  thifl 
being  so,  they  assume  it  is  all  right.  Nothing  pays  better. 
point  of  popularity,  than  those  gratnitons  additions  to  obligatio 
already  beyond  human  strength,  which  look  like  jh-'"*— '-"-^  or 
Assertion  of  power ;  such  as  the  annexation  of  new  -  .  or 

the  silly  ti'ansaction  known  as  the  purchafie  of  shares  in  Uio  t^tutf 
Canah 

All  my  life  long  I  have  seen  tliis  excess  of  work  as  cow 
with  the  power  to  do  it ;  but  tlie  cnl  has  increased  with  the 
feit  of  wealth,  and  there  is  no  sign  tliat  the  increaiie  is  ncsar  tin 
end.     The  people  of  this  country  are  a  very  strong  people ;  b 
there  is  no  strength  that  can  permanently  endure,  \r  r 

voking  inconvenient  eonsequence-s,  this  kind  of  politic.;.  .  ~^^ 

It  may  be  hoped,  but  it  cannot  be  predicted,  that  tlie  v 
will  be  encountered  and  subdued  at  the  point  where  it  will  havu 
become  eensibly  troublesome,  but  will  not  have  grown  '"  ^^  *^- 
mcdiuble. 

The  main  and  central  point  of  interest,  however, 
tutions  of  a  country  is  the  manner  in  which  it  dm;:     »  v*,^ 
and  compofuids  the  public  forces  in  the  balaoccd  action  of 
state.    It  i^eems  plain  tl  1  armngemii  tu; 

pOpe  in  Arui^ricii  an    vti  >tii  uur-o,      I 
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ion  whether  they  are  not,  in  certain  respects,  lees  popular  j 
our  institutions  do  not  g^ve  more  rapid  effect  than  thoee 
iiion,  to  any  formed  opinion,  and  resolved  intention,  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive three  BtageB  of  distinct  advancement :  1»  The  forniation  of 
le  Confederation,  under  tlie  preeeure  of  the  War  of  Inde|>en- 
jnce.     2.  The  Constitution^  which  placed  the  Federal  Govem- 
»ent  in  defined  and  direct  relation  iivith  the  people  inhabiting 
the  geveral  States.     3.  The  struggle  with  the  South,  which  for 
fi  .  ^^  .  time,  and  definitely,  decided  that  to  the  Union,  through 
;al  organization,  and  not  to  the  State  governments,  were 
red  all  the  questions  not  decided  and  disposed  of  by  the  ex- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.     The  great  arcanum 
%perii^  which  with  U8  belongs  to  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
and  wliicli  \a  exj>re88ed  by  the  current  phraBe,  "  omnipo- 
of  Parliament,"  tlius  became  the  acknowledged  property 
the  three  bnmches  of  the  Federal  Legislature ;  and  the  old 
respectable  doctrine  of  State  independence  is  now  no  more 
ati  archaeological  relic,  a  piece  of  historical  antiquariMiisni. 
'et  the  actual  attributions  of  the  State  authorities  cover  by  far 
'  *st  part  of  the  province  of  government ;  and,  by  this 
l«i, ..-.,. a  of  labor  and  authority,  the  problem  of  fixing  for  the 
ktiOM  a  ix>litieal  centre  of  gravity  is  divested  of  a  large  part  of 
diiBculty  and  danger,  in  some  proportion  to  the  limitations  of 
:  working  precinct     "Within  that  precinct  the  initiation,  as 
as  the  final  sanction  in  the  gre^t  btisiness  of  finance,  is  made 
to  tlie  pcipular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  mo^X  inter- 
question  arises  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  this  arrange- 
It,  and  of  our  own  method^  which  theoretically  throws  upon 
\B  crown  the  rt*^>«-»n«ibility  of  initiating  public  charge,  and  un- 
wliich,  nntil  a  recent  period,  our  practice  waa  in  actual,  and 
1X1  cl'jtje,  corrcjipondence  with  tliis  theory.    We  next  come  to 
difference  Btill  more  marked.     The  Federal  Executive  is  bom 
of  the  nation  at  tljo  end  of  each  four  years,  and  dies  at  the 
Biit^  during  the  coorao  of  thoso  yeare,  it  is  independent,  in 
penon  lK>th  of  the  President  and  of  his  ministers,  alike  of 
people,  of  their  repr^^ntatives,  and  of  that  remarkable  body, 
KDOft  remarkable  of  ali  the  inventions  of  modern  politicfi,  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  this  important  matter,  whatov^ 
be  the  relative  excellences  and  defects  of  the  British  and  Am\ 
ican  Bjetema,  it  is  most  certain  that  nothing  wonld  induce  th< 
people  of  this  conntry,  or  even  the  Tory  portion  uf  theiii»  to  ex- 
ch^ige  our  own  for  theire. 

It  may,  indeed,  not  be  obvious  to  the  foreip^i  eye  whai 
exact  difference  of  the  two.     Both  the  repreBentative  Clinn 
hold  tlie  power  of  the  purse.     But  in  America  \\f>  conditions 
such  that  it  does  not  opemte  in  any  way  on  behalf  of  the  Chambe] 
or  of  the  nation,  as  against  the  Executive.    In  England,  on  th< 
contrary,  its  efficiently  has  been  gfuch  that  it  has  worked  out  foi 
iteelf  channels  of  effective  operation,  such  aa  to  dispense  with  it 
direct  use,  and  avoid  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  attendani 
upon  that  use*     A  vote  of  the  House  of  Cominonfi,  declaring  a 
withdrawal  of  its  confidence,  has  always  sufficed  for  the  purpose 
of  displacing  a  ministry ;  nay,  perBistent  obstruction  of  ita  meae- 
ures,  and  even  lighter  causes,  have  conveyed  the  hint,  which  has 
been  obediently  taken.     But  the  people,  how  is  it  with  them  Ij 
Do  not  they  in  England  part  with  their  power,  and  make  it  ovej 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  completely  as  the  American  people 
part  with  it  to  the  President  ?     They  give  it  over  for  four  year9: 
we  for  a  period  which  on  the  average  is  somewhat  more :  they, 
to  resume  it  at  a  fixed  time ;  we,  on  an  unfixed  contingency,  an( 
at  a  time  which  will  finally  be  determined,  not  according  to  ib( 
popular  will,  but  according  to  the  views  which  a  minii^try  may 
entertain  of  its  duty  or  convenience. 

All  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.     In  the  TJnil 
Kingdom,  the  ]>eople  as  such  cannot  commonly  act  upon  tJie 
istiy  as  such.     But  mediately,  though  not  imnjcdiately,  they 
the  end :  for  they  can  work  upon  tliat  wliich  m  orks  upon  th< 
ministTy,  namely,  on  the  House  of  Commons.     Firetly,  they  hftv< 
not  renounced,  like  the  American  pc*opU%  the  exercise 
power  for  a  given  time ;  and  they  arc  at  all  times  free  by 
petition,  public  meeting,  to  endeavor  to  get  it  back  in  full  bi 
bri!i;^ing  about  a  dissolution.     Secondly,  in  a  F 
nearly  (iOO  members,  vacanciee  occur  \vith  toler^i  ..   ...... 

and,  aa  they  are  commonly  filled  up  forth with^  they  oontmually 
modify  the  coh>r  of  the  Parliament,  confomv  .ist, 

hut  to  tlir  TiriRoiir  feeling  of  the  natli^ii :  uv. 
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ititnency,  wluch  for  practical  purposes  is  different  indeed,  yot  not 
very  different.  Bat,  besides  exercising  a  limited  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  present,  they  supply  a  much  less  limited  indication  of 
the  future.  Of  the  members  who  at  a  given  time  sit  in  the 
Honso  of  Commons^  the  vast  majority,  probably  more  than  nine- 
tcutha,  have  the  desire  to  sit  there  again,  after  a  dissolution 
which  may  come  at  any  moment.  They  therefore  study  political 
weather- wisdom,  and  in  varying  degrees  adapt  themselves  to  the 
indications  of  the  sky.  It  will  now  be  re^idily  perceived  how  the 
popuLir  sentiment  in  England,  so  far  as  it  is  awake,  is  not  meanly 
provided  with  the  ways  of  making  itself  respected,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  displacing  and  replacing  a  ministry,  or  of  con- 
straining it  (as  sometimes  happens)  to  alter  or  reverse  its  policy, 
suffieiently,  at  lea^t,  to  conjure  down  the  gathering  and  muttering 
Btonn, 

It  h  true,  indeed,  that  every  nation  is  of  necessity,  to  a  great 
extent^  in  the  condition  of  the  sluggard  with  regard  to  public 
policy ;  hard  to  rouse,  harder  to  keep  aroused,  sure  after  a  little 
while  to  Rink  back  into  his  slumber.  They  have  a  vast  but  an 
eticumbered  power;  and,  in  their  struggles  with  overweening 
tnthority,  or  with  property,  the  excess  of  force,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly possess,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  constant 
Wtkefalness  of  tlie  adversary,  by  his  knowledge  of  their  weak- 
IMB,  «nd  by  his  command  of  opportunity.  But  this  is  a  fault 
lyiD|f  rather  in  the  conditions  of  human  life,  than  in  political 
institutions.  There  is  no  known  mode  of  making  attention  and 
inattention  equal  in  their  results.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
England,  when  the  nation  can  attend,  it  can  prevail.  So  we  may 
gay  *^  ^  that  in  the  American  Union  the  Federal  Executive  is 
im:  it  for  each  four  years  both  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 

pe«i{iitf.  But  the  British  ministry  is  largel}'  dependent  on  the 
people  whenever  the  people  firmly  will  it;  and  is  always  depend- 
ent  on  the  IIou«o  of  Commons,  except  when  it  can  safely  and 
effin^tualty  appi^a!  to  the  people. 

So  far,  wi  good.  But  if  wo  wish  really  to  imdcrstand  the 
SQafiner  in  which  the  queen^s  Government  over  the  British  Em- 
pire is  carried  on,  we  nuist  now  prepare  to  examine  into  sharper 
oontnwtA  than  any  which  our  path  has  yet  brooght  into  view. 
Tho  power  of  tlio  American  Executive  reside**  in  the  pcnson  of 
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the  actual  President,  and  passes  from  him  to  his  successor.  Hift 
ministers,  groiii>ed  around  liim,  are  the  Bervanta,  not  onlj  of  his 
office,  but  of  his  mind.  The  intelligence  which  carried  on  iLo 
Government  ha5  its  main  seat  in  him.  The  responsibilitj  of 
failures  is  understood  to  f sdl  on  him ;  and  it  is  roimd  hb  head 
that  sucee^s  sheds  ita  halo*  The  American  Government  \b  de- 
ficribed  truly  as  a  government  composed  of  three  membcrSi  of 
three  powers  distinct  from  one  another.  The  English  Qovcm- 
ment  is  likewise  so  described,  not  truly,  but  conventionally »  For 
in  the  English  Government  there  has  gradually  fonned  itself  a 
fourth  power,  entering  into  and  pharing  the  vitality  of  each  of 
the  other  three,  and  charged  with  the  business  of  holding  them  in 
harmony  as  they  march. 

This  fourth  power  is  the  ministry,  or  more  properly  the 
cabinet*  For  the  rest  of  the  ministry  is  subordinate  and  ancil- 
lary ;  and,  though  it  largely  shares  in  many  departments  the 
labors  of  the  cabinet,  yet  it  has  only  a  secondary  and  derivative 
shsu^  in  the  higher  responsibilities.  No  account  of  the  present 
British  Constitution  is  worth  havings  which  docs  not  take  this 
fourth  power  largely  and  carefully  into  view.  And  yet  it  is  not 
a  distinct  power,  made  up  of  elements  unknown  to  the  otlicr 
three;  any  more  than  a  sphere  contains  elements  other  than  tho<$6 
referable  to  tjio  three  coordinates  which  determine  the  poeition 
of  every  point  in  space.  The  fourth  power  is  parasitical  to  the 
three  others;  and  lives  upon  their  life,  without  any  separate 
existence.     One  portion  of  it  forms  a  part,  wliich  n  nned 

an  integral  part,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  another  o£  .  ,  xijoflo  of 
Commons ;  and  the  two  conjointly,  nestling  ^rithin  the  pretmict 
of  myalty,  fonu  the  inner  council  of  the  crown,  i»  the 

whole  of  its  responsibilities,  and  in  consequence  „%  as  a 

rule,  it«  powers.  The  cabinet  is  the  threefold  hinge  tliat  coo- 
nccts  together  for  action  tlie   British  Cf  n  of  king  or 

queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.     Upon  it  is  l  iicd  the  whole 

strain  of  the  Government,  and  it  constitutes  from  day  to  day  tha 
true  centre  of  gravity  for  tlie  working  g^ystttui  of  Uie  Atate,  al- 
though the  ultimate  superiority  of  force  resides  in  the  rcnresLTit- 
ative  Chamber. 

There  is  no  stiitute  ur  lej^il  usage  of  ■'  ' 
quires  that  the  niiai.-terH  of  the  croun  sh- 
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le  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  is,  perhaps,  upon  tliis 
it  that,  while  most  of  my  countrymen  would,  m  I  Buppose, 
slare  it  to  he  a  beconiing  and  convenient  custom,  yet  coinpara- 
Ively  few  are  aware  how  near  the  seat  of  life  the  obserrance 
how  closely  it  is  connected  with  tlie  equipoise  and  unity  of 
J  forces.  It  \&  rarely  departed  from,  even  in  an  iudi- 
;  never,  aa  f ar  as  my  knowledge  goes,  on  a  wider  eoale, 
accidental  circumstances  it  happened  that  I  was  a  Secretary 
State  between  December,  ISiS,  and  July,  1846,  without  a  geat 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  (which  did  not  piiss  wholly 
ithout  challenge)  is,  I  believe*  by  much  the  moet  notable  in- 
ice  for  the  last  fifty  yejirs;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 
that  our  constitutional  system  has  completely  settled  dowm 
me  the  reform  of  Parliament  it  was  always  easy  to  find  a  place 
a  mini)!;ter  excluded  from  his  seat ;  as  Sir  Robert  Poel^  for 
iple,  ejectxjd  from  Oxford  Univei^ityj  at  once  found  refuge 
id  repoee  in  Tamworth.  I  desire  to  ^x  attention  on  the  identi- 
Liion,  in  this  country^  of  the  minister  and  the  member  of  a 
[oQde  of  Parliament.  It  is,  as  to  the  House  of  Commons  eepe- 
ly,  an  inseparable  and  vital  part  of  our  systera.  The  assodar 
ticm  of  the  ministers  with  the  Parliament,  and  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  people,  is  the  counterpart  to  their 
tflBOCtttion  as  ministers  with  the  crown  and  the  prerogative.  The 
deeinoiia  that  they  take  are  taken  under  the  competing  pressure 
A  bilia  this  way  and  a  bias  that  way,  and  strictly  represent  what 
termed  in  mechanics  the  composition  of  forces.  Upon  them, 
los  placed,  it  devolves  to  provide  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
loyally  counsel  and  serve  the  crown,  and  that  the  crown 
act  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  to  the  nation, 
wfll  not  presumo  to  Bay  whether  the  adoption  of  the  rule  in 
wonld  or  would  not  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  change 
the  Federal  Constitution  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  abroga- 
of  it  in  England  would  eitlier  alter  the  form  of  goveniment, 
:t  a  crisis.  That  it  conduces  to  the  penwiinal  comfort 
.  1  w\\\  not  undertake  to  say.  The  varions  cummte 
political  and  social  influences  meet  edgewise  in  their  persons, 
much  like  the  confliotmg  ti<le8  in  St.  Geo^ge^H  Channel  or  the 
Indti  of  Dover;  for  while  thoy  are  the  ultimate  regulatori 
the  relations  lietween  the  crown  on  tlie  one  aide,  and  the 
Tou  oxxvn.— 190.  2C4.  14 
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people  throngli  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  other,  they 
have  no  authority  vested  in  them  to  coerce  or  censure  either  way. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  Houses  must  always  be  that  of  defer- 
ence, their  language  that  of  respect,  if  not  subuiii»tjion.  Still 
more  must  their  attitude  and  language  toward  the  sovereign  to 
the  same  in  principle,  and  yet  more  marked  in  form,  and  tlus, 
though  upon  them  lies  the  ultimate  refiponeibiUty  of  deciding 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  crown's  name  in  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration, and  every  department  of  policy,  coupled  only  wiUi 
the  alternative  of  ceasing  to  be  mimsters,  if  what  they  may  ad- 
visedly deem  the  requisite  power  of  action  bo  denied  them. 

In  tlie  ordinary  administration  of  the  government  the  sov- 
ereign personally  is,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scenes ;  performing, 
indeed,  many  personal  acts  by  the  sign-manual,  or  otherwise ;  but, 
in  each  and  all  of  them,  covered  by  the  counter-signature  or  advico 
of  ministers  who  stand  between  the  august  personage  and  the  peo- 
ple. There  is,  accordingly,  no  more  power,  under  the  form  of  our 
Constitution,  to  assail  the  monarch  in  his  personal  capacity,  or  to 
assail  through  him  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown,  tlian  there 
is  at  chess  to  put  the  king  in  check.  In  truth,  a  good  deal^ 
though  by  no  means  the  whole,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  British 
Constitution  is  represented  in  this  central  point  of  the  wonderful 
game,  against  which  the  only  reproacli — the  reproach  of  Lord 
Bacon — is  that  it  is  hardly  a  relaxation,  but  rather  a  seriotis  tax 
upon  the  brain. 

Tlie  sovereign  in  England  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  ututyi 
and  the  apex  of  the  social  structure ;  the  maker  (with  advice)  of 
the  laws ;  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church ;  the  fountain  of 
justice;  the  solo  source  of  lionor ;  tlie  person  to  whom  all  mili- 
taiy,  all  naval,  all  civil  service  is  rendered*  The  sovereign  owDi 
I'cry  large  properties;  receives  and  holds,  in  law,  the  endm 
revenue  of  the  stat^  ;  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers ;  nudces 
treaties ;  pardons  crime,  or  abates  its  punishment ;  waged  wir,  iur 
conclndeft  peac^;  summons  and  dissolves  the  Parliament;  exer- 
CWM  these  vast  powers  for  the  most  part  without  any  ipociflcd 
roBtraint  of  law ;  and  yet  enjoys,  in  regard  to  thcsae  and  everi* 
other  function,  an  absolute  immunity  horn  eon«equoDOO«.  Thcr« 
i«  no  proviaion  in  tlie  law  of  \)  \  or  in  the  ma- 
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id  only  in  one  solitary  and  improbable  but  perfectly  defined 
-that  of  his  fiubnilttlng  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  poiK*— 18 
[iHved  by  statute  of  the  throne.     Setting  a^^ide  tliiit  peculiar 
Loeption^  the  offspring  of  a  necessity  still  freshly  felt  when  it 
made,  the  Constitution  might  seem  to  be  founded  on  tlie  be- 
if  of  a  real  infallibility  in  its  head.     Lesg,  at  any  nite,  cannot  be 
id  than  this.    Eegal  right  has,  since  the  Revolution  of  1088, 
*n  cxpresdy  founded  upon  contract;  and  the  breach  of  that 
Ltract  destroys  the  title  to  the  allegiance  of  the  subject.     But 
provision,  other  than  the  general  rule  of  hereditary  succession^ 
made  to  meet  either  this  case  or  any  other  form  of  political 
•iage  or  misdeed.     It  seems  m  though  the  genius  of  the 
ition  would  not  stain  its  lips  by  so  much  as  the  mere  utterance 
«uch  a  word ;  nor  can  we  put  this  state  of  facts  into  language 
lore  jm-tly  than  by  saying  that  the  Constitution  would  regard  the 
^faolt  of  tho  monarch  with  his  heirs  afi  the  chaos  of  the  state, 
\^d  simply  trust  to  the  inherent  energies  of  the  several 
1  society  for  its  legal  reconstruction. 
The  original  authorship  of  the  representative  system  is  com- 
Ijr  accorded  to  the  EngEsh  race.    More  clear  and  indisputable 
its  title  to  the  great  political  discovery  of  constitutional  king- 
ip.    And  a  very  great  discovery  it  is.    Wliether  it  is  destined, 
^     ^i;ture  day,  to  minister  in  its  integrity  to  the  needs  of  the 
Id,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.    In  that  important  branch  of  its 
ity  wWch  is  negative,  it  completely  serves  the  pur{K)ses  of  the 
strong  and  rising  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  saves  them 
the  perplexities  and  perils  attendant  upon  successions  to  the 
llesdship  of  the  Executive.    It  presents  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us, 
ibol  of  tinity,  and  the  object  of  all  our  political  veneration, 
vre  love  to  find  rather  in  a  jx*rson  than  in  an  abstract  entity, 
tlie  state.    But  the  Old  World,  at  any  rate,  still  is,  and  may 
eonti —   V .  constitute  the  li\ang  centre  of  civilization,  and 
Ibold  t  nacy  of  the  race;  and  of  this  great  society  the 

iererml  memberH  approximate,  in  a  rapidly-e,xtending  series,  to  the 
pnciioe  and  idea  of  constitutional  kingship.  The  great  states  of 
Ohriftendom,  with  only  two  exceptions,  have,  with  more  or  lett 
dktiiietUG«s  ado])ted  it  Many  of  thorn,  botli  great  and  small, 
hare  **  -  -^hly  assimilated  it  to  their  sj^stem.  The  autocracy  of 
he  Republic  of  France,  each  of  tliem  congenial  to 
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the  present  wants  of  the  respectiTe  countries,  may  jet,  heit«fler,i 
gravitate  toward  the  principle  which  elsewhere  has  developed  m 
great  an  attractive  jxiwer.  Should  the  current  tliat  hm  previuled 
through  tlie  last  half -century  maintain  ife  direction  and  iisk 
strength,  another  fifty  years  may  eee  all  Europe  adhering  to  the; 
theory  and  i>ractice  of  this  beneficent  institatioHj  and  peaoeablj 
Bailing  in  the;  wake  of  England. 

No  doubt,  if  tried  by  an  ideal  standard,  it  is  open  to  criticlsuL 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  nay,  Bacon,  and  perhaps  Leibnitz,  would 
have  scouted  it  as  a  scientific  abortion.  Some  men  would  dniw 
disparaging  comparisons  between  the  medifleval  and  the  modem 
king.  In  the  person  of  the  first  was  nonnally  embodied  tlie 
force  paramount  over  all  others  in  the  country,  and  on  liirn  was 
laid  a  weight  of  responsibility  and  toil  so  tremendous  that  his 
function  seems  always  to  border  upon  the  superhuman ;  that  his 
life  commonly  wore  out  before  the  natural  term ;  and  that  an  in- 
describable raajestyj  dignity,  and  interest,  surround  him  in  hi«  mis-( 
fortunes,  nay^  almost  in  his  degradation ;  as,  for  instance, 

**  The  shrieks  of  doatb,  throagh  Berkelej^s  roof  that  ring — 
Shrieks  of  an  agoniziug  king,"  • 

For  this  concentration  of  power,  toil,  and  liability,  milder 
realities  have  now  been  substituted ;  and  ministerial  responsibility 
comes  between  the  monarch  and  every  public  trial  of  necessity, 
Uke  armor  between  the  flesh  and  the  spear  that  would  seek  to 
pierce  it ;  only  this  is  an  armor  at  once  linng  and  impregnable. 
It  may  be  said  by  an  adverse  critic  that  the  constitnt*  -  ^  -ron- 
arch  is  only  a  depositary  of  power,  as  an  armory  b  a  di  f»f 

arms;  but  that  tho&e  who  \iield  the  arms,  and  tluise  aiit 
Btitute  the  true  governing  authority-  And  no  doubt  this  U  r-.f  uu 
true,  that  the  scheme  aims  at  associating  in  the  work  of  gtiviim- 
ment  with  the  heail  of  the  state  the  pcn^ns  best  adapted  to  meel 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  under  the  condition  that  thu 
several  aspecti?  of  supreme  power  ehall  bo  severally  allotted; 
dignity  and  visible  authority  shall  lie  wholly  witl^  the  wenrer  of 
the  crown,  but  labor  mainly,  and  rcjsponsibility  wholly,  with  Its 
aervants.    Henoe,  without  doubt,  it  follows  that,  diould  ^iSbit* 
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enoee  arise,  it  is  the  will  of  those,  in  whose  minds  the  work  of 
f   18  elaborated,  that  in  the  last  resort  lauet  prevail. 
1  and  vital  consei|UGnce  flows  out  of  tlie  priueiple  that 
the  pi»litical  action  of  the  monarch  shall  everywhere  be  mediate, 
and  conditional  upon  the  concurrence  of  confidential  advisers.   It 
v^  impossible  to  reconcile  any,  even  the  smallest,  ubatement  of 
this  doctrine  with  the  perfect,  absolute  immunity  of  the  sover- 
eign from  consequences.   There  can  be  in  England  no  disloyalty 
more  gross^  as  to  its  effects,  than  the  t?npcrstition  which  aflfects  to 
assign  to  the  sovereign  a  separate,  and,  so  far  as  separate,  tran- 
1 — 1       '    re  of  political  action.     Anonymous  servility  has, 
_  last  days,  hinted  such  a  doctrine ;  *  but  it  is  no 
more  practicable  to  make  it  thrive  in  England  than  to  rear  the 
jungles  of  Bengal  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

There  Ls,  indeed,  one  great  and  critical  act,  the  responsibility 
for  which  falls  momentarily  or  provisionally  on  the  sovereign :  it 
18  the  dismissal  of  an  cjdsting  ministry,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  one.  This  act  is  usually  performed  with  the  aid  drawn  from 
authentic  manife^itations  of  public  opinion,  mostly  such  as  are  oh- 
t4dned  through  the  votes  or  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
SiJice  tlie  reign  of  George  III.  there  ha^  been  but  one  change  of 
ministry  in  which  the  monarch  acted  without  the  support  of  these 
indications.  It  was  when  William  IV.,  in  1834,  dismissed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lortl  Melbourne,  wliieh  was  known  to  be  supported, 
ihoogh  after  a  lukewarm  f asliion,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  exist- 
ing House  of  Commons*  But  the  royal  responsibility  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  our  Constitution,  completely  taken  over,  ess 
postfactOy  by  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel,  as  the  person  who  consented,  on  the 
emll  of  the  king,  to  take  Lord  Melbourne's  office.  Thus,  though 
the  »et  was  nuh,  and  luml  to  justify,  the  doctrine  of  personal  im- 
munity was  in  no  way  endangered.  And  here  we  may  notice  that 
■"'  *  ^  rv  an  absolute  personal  immunity  implies  a  correlative  lim- 
if  power,  greater  than  is  always  found  in  practice.  It  can 
iiardiy  be  wtid  that  the  king's  initiative  left  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  a 
I ,  I  ...  '  tfectly  unimpaired.  And  most  certainly  it  was  a  very 
r  of  pentional  power.  Tlie  power  did  not  suffice  for  its 
i*nfl,  which  was  to  overset  the  Liberal  predominance ;  but  it  very 
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nearly  sufficed.    UneoncUtioiially  entitled  to  dismifis  the  ministei^, 
the  Bovereign  can,  of  course,  choose  hia  o^vn  opportnnity.     Ele 
may  defy  the  Parliament,  if  he  can  count  upon  the  people. 
William  IV.,  in  the  year  1834,  had  neither 'Parliament  nor  jK^opIo 
with  him.    His  act  was  witliin  tlie  limita  of  tlie  Constitution,  fori 
it  was  covered  by  the  res]>onidbility  of  the  acceding  niinigtry 
But  it  reduced  the  Liberal  majority  from  a  numl>er  certainly  be- 
yond three  hundred  to  about  thirty;  and  it  constituted  an  ex-^ 
ceptional  but  very  real  and  large  action  on  the  politico  of  the 
country,  by  the  direct  "vrill  of  the  king.    I  speak  of  the  im mediate 
effects.     Its  eventual  result  may  have  been  different ;  for  it  con- 
verted a  large,  disjointed  mass  into  a  smaller  but  organized  andi 
sufficient  force,  wliich  held  the  fortress  of  power  for  the  eLt  yoaisi 
1835-'41.    If  the  royal  intervention  anticipated  and  averted  decay, 
from  natural  causes,  then,  with  all  its  immediate  suoeesa^  it  de-| 
f eated  its  own  real  aim. 

But  this  power  of  dismiseing  a  ministry  at  will,  large  as  it 
may  be  under  given  circumstances,  is  neither  the  safest  nor  the 
only  power  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  fall*  cont^ti- 
tutionally  to  the  personal  share  of  tlio  wearer  of  the  crown.     He 
is  entitled,  on  all  subjects  coming  before  the  ministry,  to  knowl-' 
edge  and  opportunities  of  discussion,  unlimited  save  by  the  iron 
necessities  of  businefis.     Though  decisions  must  ultimately  cson-l 
form  to  the  sense  of  those  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  them,] 
yet  their  business  is  to  lufonu  and  persuade  the  sovereign,  not  to* 
overrule  him.    Were  it  poasible  for  him,  within  the  limits  of 
human  time  and  strength,  to  enter  actively  into  all  pablie  tmm- 
actions,  he  would  be  fully  entitlo^l  to  do  so.    What  is  actnallj 
submitted   is  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  imjiortjmt 
part,  the  cream  of  affairs.    In  the  discusgion  of  them  tlv-  ■  -  -  irdi 
has  more  than  one  advantage  over  hi^  advisers.    He  is  ;  nl,, 

they  are  fugitive ;  he  speaks  from  the  vantag^s-j^und  of  a  8laticm| 
unapprtjaoliably  higher ;  he  takes  a  calm  and  leimirely  wirvey,  wl 
they  are  worried  with  the  preparatory  stages,  and  their  force 
often  impaired  by  the  preesui-e  of  countlesa  detail  He  may  be,l 
therefore,  a  weighty  factor  in  all  delil)crations  of  state  ErenrJ 
discovery  of  a  blot,  that  the  studies  of  the  i^overeign  in  the  do- 
main of  business  enable  him  to  make,  «^t  6  \m  IuukU  md j 
enhances  his  authority.    It  ia  plain,  theii.  *u  n  .ia^re  in  abuiMUnt 
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scope  for  mental  activity  to  be  at  work  trnder  the  gorgeous  robes 
of  royaltj. 

*^rhis  power  takes  Bpontaneously  the  form  of  mfluence,  and 
the  amonnt  of  it  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances — on 
talent,  experience,  tact,  weight  of  character,  steady,  nntiring  in- 
dustry, and  habitual  presence  at  the  seat  of  government  In 
proportion  as  any  of  these  might  fail,  the  real  and  legitimate 
influence  of  the  monarch  over  the  course  of  affairs  would  di- 
minish ;  iij  proportion  as  tliey  attain  to  fuller  action,  it  woiild 
iBcrease.  It  k  a  moral,  not  a  coei-cive  influence.  It  operates 
through  the  will  and  reason  of  the  nanistry,  not  over  or  against 
them.  It.  would  be  an  evil  and  a  perilous  day  for  the  monarchy 
were  any  prosi>ective  possessor  of  the  crown  to  assume  or  claim 
for  Idmself  finals  or  preponderating,  or  even  independent  power, 
»  in  any  one  department  of  the  state.  The  ideas  and  practice  of 
the  time  of  George  IIL,  whose  will  in  certain  matters  limited  the 
action  of  the  ministers,  cannot  be  re\aved,  otherwise  tlian  by 
what  would  be,  on  tlieir  part,  nothing  less  than  a  base  compliance, 
a  fehameful  subserviency,  dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  and,  in 
the  highest  degree,  disloyal  to  the  dynasty.  Because,  in  every 
free  state^  for  every"  public  act,  some  one  must  be  resi>onsible ; 
and  tlie  qiiestion  is,  "  Who  shall  it  be  ? "  The  British  Constitution 
anawen^  "^  The  minister,  and  the  minister  exclusively."  That  ho 
may  be  responsible,  all  action  must  be  fully  shared  by  him.  Sole 
action,  for  the  sovereign,  would  mean  undefended,  unprotected 
ictioD ;  tlie  annor  of  irresponsibility  would  not  cover  the  whole 
body  against  aword  or  spear;  a  head  would  project  beyond  the 
awning,  and  would  invite  a  sunstroke. 

The  reader,  then,  will  clearly  Bee  that  there  is  no  distinction 
more  vital  to  the  practice  of  the  British  Constitution,  or  to  a  right 
jndgniont  ui>on  it,  than  the  di^^iinction  bet\i*een  tlie  sovereign  and 
Ibn  crown.  The  crown  has  large  prerogatives,  endlces  functions 
«aetitijLl  to  the  daily  action,  and  even  the  life,  of  the  state.  To 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  |X"rsons  who  should  be  mere  tools  of 
a  royal  will,  would  expose  those  p4>wcnj  to  constant  unsupported 
coUiaion  with  tlic  liviug  forces  of  tlie  nation,  and  to  a  certain  and 
irretnediable  crash.  They  are,  tlierefore,  intrusted  to  men  who 
mnit  be  prepared  to  answer  for  the  use  they  make  of  them.  This 
ring  of  respousibte  ministerial  agency  forms  a  fence  around  the 
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person  of  the  fiovereign,  which  ha^  thuB  far  proved  imprvgiiahle 
to  all  ajgsanltfi.  The  augugt  personage  who  from  tinu!  to  time 
may  rest  within  it,  and  who  may  posseee  the  art  of  turning  to  tlio 
best  accomit  tlie  countless  resonroes  of  the  position,  is  no  dumb 
and  senseless  idol ;  bnt,  together  with  real  and  very  large  meani 
of  influence  upon  policy,  enjoys  the  undivided  reverence  wliich  a 
great  |>eople  feels  for  its  head ;  and  is  likewise  the  fir^t  and  by  for 
the  weightiest  among  the  forces  which  greatly  nionhi,  by  example 
and  legitimate  authority,  the  manners,  nay,  the  morals,  of  a  powe^ 
fol  aristocracy  and  a  wealthy  and  highly-trained  society.  The 
sckcial  influence  of  a  sovereign,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be 
an  enormous  attribute.  The  English  people  ai-e  not  belie  vers  In 
equality ;  they  do  not,  with  the  famous  Declaration  of  July  4, 
1776,  think  it  to  be  a  self-^jvident  truth  tliat  all  men  are  born 
equal.  They  hold  rather  the  reverse  of  that  propoEition.  At 
any  rate,  in  practice  they  are  what  I  may  call  determined  in* 
equalitarians ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  even  without  knowing  it 
Their  natural  tendency,  from  the  very  base  of  BrilL^h  society^ 
and  tJirongli  all  its  strongly-built  gradations,  is  to  look  upward ; 
they  are  not  apt  to  "  untime  degree."  The  sovereign  is  the  high- 
est height  of  the  system ;  is,  in  that  system,  like  Jupiter  vmrm^ 
the  lioman  gods,  first  without  a  second : 

"Neo  vigit  quicquam  simile  But  Bdcnodom.*'  ^ 

Not,  like  Mont  Blanc,  witli  rivals  in  his  neighborhood,  but 
Anirat  or  Etna,  towering  alone  and  unapproachable.  The  step 
downward  from  the  king  to  the  second  person  in  the  realm  is 
not  like  that  from  the  second  to  the  third :  it  is  more  c^^en  than 
a  stride,  for  it  traverses  a  gulf.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
Constitution  to  lodge  the  pei'sonality  of  its  chief  so  high  tliat 
none  shall  und^r  any  circumstanc^^s  be  tempted  to  vie^  or  to  dream 
of  vying,  with  it.     The  oflSce,  however,  ig  not  confu^  irh 

it  is  associated,  with  the  person ;  and  the  elevation  of  u:,.t ....  dig- 
nity in  the  monarch  of  these  realms  has  now  for  a  testing  period 
iWorke<l  well  in  conjunction  with  the  limitation  of  mcniljr  pci^ 
sonal  power. 

In  the  face  of  tlie  country  the  sovereign  and  the  ministem  are 
m\  absolute  unity.    The  one  may  concede  to  the  other;  bat  the 
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limit  of  concessions  bj  the  sovereign  is  at  the  point  where  he 
becomes  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  changing  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  limit  of  concession  by  the  ministers  is  at  the  point 
where  they  become  unwilling  to  bear  what  in  all  circmnstances 
iLej  must  bear  while  they  remain  ministers,  the  undiWded  re- 
iponsibiUty  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  crown^'s  name.  But  it  is 
not  Mrith  the  sovereign  only  that  the  ministry  must  be  welded 
into  identity.  It  has  a  relation  to  sustain  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  need  not,  however,  be  one  of  entire  unity,  for  the  House 
of  Lords,  though  a  great  power  in  the  state,  and  able  to  cause 
great  embarraBsment  to  an  adminiBtration,  is  not  able  by  a  vote  to 
doom  it  to  capital  punishment.  Only  for  fifteen  years,  out  of 
the  la«t  fifty,  has  the  ministry  of  the  day  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  immediately  and  vitally  dependent.  This  con- 
fidctK*e  it  mtiBt  always  possess,  either  absolutely  from  identity 
of  political  color,  or  relatively  and  conditionally.  This  last  case 
irtBGS  when  an  aocidcntiil  dislocation  of  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber has  put  the  machine  for  tlie  moment  out  of  gear,  and  the 
lumfe  experiment  of  a  sort  of  provisional  government  is  tried ; 
IS  the  Boman  Conclave  has  sometimee  been  satisfied  with 
a  provisional  pope,  deemed  likely  to  live  for  the  time  neoesaaiy 
lonite  the  fractions  of  the  prevailing  party. 
have  said  that  the  cabinet  is  essentially  the  regulator  of  the 
Tt?latioo«9  between  king,  Lords,  and  Commons,  exercising  func- 
tionally the  powers  of  the  firet,  and  incorporated,  in  the  persons 
of  tt»  members,  with  the  second  and  the  third-  It  is,  therefore, 
itelf  a  great  power.  But  let  no  one  suppose  it  is  the  greatest* 
In  «  balance  nicely  poised  a  small  weight  may  tnrp  the  scale,  and 
the  helm  that  directs  the  ship  is  not  stronger  tlian  the  ship.  It  is 
m  cardimil  axiom  of  the  modem  British  Constitution  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  greatest  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 
It  might,  by  a  base  subserviency,  fling  itself  at  tlie  feet  of  a  mon- 
arch or  a  minister;  it  might  in  a  season  of  exhaustion  allow  the 
dciw  poMtiirtcnce  of  the  Lords,  ever  eying  it  as  Lancelot  was  eyed 
by  Mcidr^d,  to  invade  iU  just  province  by  baffling  its  action  at 
iocno  time  propitiou*  for  the  purpose.  Bat  no  constitution  can 
anywhere  keep  either  sovereign,  or  Assembly,  or  nation,  true  to 
tta  tnuil  Hid  to  it<clf.    All  that  can  be  done  hai^  been  done.    The 
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Commons  are  armed  with  ample  powers  of  self-defense.  If  thej 
use  their  powers  properly,  they  can  only  be  mastered  l>y  a  recui^ 
rence  to  Uie  people,  and  the  way  in  which  the  appeal  takeB  «iffcct 
is  by  the  choice  of  another  House  of  Commons  more  agreeable 
to  the  national  temper.  Thus  the  Bole  appeal  from  the  verdict 
of  the  House  is  a  rightful  appeal  to  those  from  whom  it  receifed 
its  commission. 

This  superiority  in  power  among  the  state  furc^  was  in  troth 
established  even  before  the  House  of  Commons  became  what  it 
now  is,  representative  of  the  people  throughout  its  entire  area. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  large  part  of  its  members  vir- 
tually received  their  mandate  from  members  of  the  peerage,  or 
from  the  crown,  or  by  tlie  direct  action  of  money  on  a  mere 
handful  of  individuals,  or,  as  in  Scotland^  for  example,  from  con- 
stituencies whose  limited  numbers  and  upper-class  sympathiGS 
usually  shut  out  popular  influences.  A  real  supremacy  belonged 
to  the  House  as  a  whole ;  but  the  forces  of  which  it  was 
pounded  were  not  all  derived  from  the  people,  and  the 
cratic  power  had  found  out  the  secret  of  asserting  itself  within 
the  walls  of  the  popular  Chamber,  in  the  dress  and  tlirough  the 
voices  of  its  members.  Many  persons  of  gravity  and  weight  saw 
great  danger  in  a  change  like  the  first  Reform  Act,  which  left  it 
to  the  Lords  to  assert  themselves  themafter  by  an  external  force, 
instead  of  through  a  share  in  the  internal  composition  of  a  body 
so  formidable.  But  the  result  proved  that  they  were  sufficiently 
to  exercise,  through  the  popular  will  and  choice,  the  power 
wliich  they  had  formerly  put  in  action  without  its  cianction, 
though  \\^thin  its  proper  precinct  and  with  its  title  fakely  in- 
scribed. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  superior,  and  by  far  superior!  b 
the  force  of  its  political  attributes,  to  any  other  single  power  in 
the  state.  But  it  is  watched ;  it  is  criticised ;  it  is  hemjued  In 
and  about  by  a  multitude  of  other  forces :  the  force,  first  of  all, 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  force  of  opinion  from  day  to  day, 
particularly  of  the  highly  anti-popular  opinion  of  the  loisured 
men  uf  the  metropolis,  who,  seated  close  to  the  scene  of  actir^ 
wield  an  influence  greatly  in  excess  of  their  just  cliums;  the 
force  of  the  classes  and  professions ;  the  just  and  tuefiil  forafi  fit 
the  local  authorities  in  their  \ aiiMU^  orders  and  plaeetb    "PTMVi^r 
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tlie  ^reat  problem  more  Been  rely  solved,  which  recognizes 
fte  necefiaity  of  a  paramount  power  in  the  body  politic  to  enable 
it  to  move,  but  requires  for  it  a  depositary  such  tliat  it  shall  be 
safe  againgt  invasion,  and  yet  inhibited  from  aggression. 

The  old  theories  of  a  mixed  government,  and  of  the  three 
powers,  coming  down  from  the  age  of  Cicero,  when  set  by  the 
side  of  the  living  British  Constitution,  are  cold,  crude,  and  insuf- 
ficient, to  a  degree  that  makes  them  deceptive.  There  is  still 
lacking  an  amalgam,  a  reconciling  power,  what  may  be  called  a 
daaring-houBe  of  political  forces,  which  shall  receive  into  itself 
everything,  and  shall  balance  and  adjust  everything,  and,  ascer- 
taining the  net  restxlt,  let  it  pass  on  freely  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Iho  purposes  of  the  great  social  union.  Like  a  stout  buffer- 
^ring,  it  receives  aD  shocks,  and  witliin  it  their  opposing  ele- 
meots  neutralize  one  another.  This  is  the  function  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  formation  in  the 
political  world  of  modem  times,  not  for  its  dignity,  but  for  its 
subtilty,  its  elasticity,  and  its  many^ided  diversity  of  power. 
Ic  is  tbe  complement  of  the  entire  system ;  which  appears  to 
want  nothing  but  a  thorough  loyalty  in  the  persons  composing 
\tA  f^veral  parts,  with  a  reasonable  intelligence,  to  insure  its 
bearing,  without  fatal  damage,  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  yet  to 
eome. 

It  has  taken  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  to  bring  the 
British  cabinet  to  its  present  accuracy  and  fullness  of  develop- 
ment ;  for  the  first  rudiments  of  it  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in 
the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.  Under  Charles  II,  it  had  fairly  stiirted 
from  its  embryo;  and  the  name  is  found  in  the  contemporary 
diary  of  Pepys.  It  was  for  a  long  time  without  a  minisiterial 
hood  ;  the  king  was  the  head.  Wliile^this  arrangement  subsisted 
eooMitutional  government  could  be  but  half  established.  Of  the 
numerous  titles  of  the  Revolution  of  K>S8  to  rtsspect,  not  the 
IcMt  remarkable  is  this,  that  the  great  families  of  the  country, 
and  great  powers  of  the  state,  made  no  effort,  as  they  might  have 
done,  in  the  hour  of  its  weakness,  to  aggnuidize  themselves  at 
Ibe  expense  of  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  for  various  reasons, 
and,  among  them,  because  of  the  foreign  origin,  and  absences 
from  tijnc  to  time,  of  several  sovereigns,  the  course  of  events 
tended  to  give  fowse  to  the  organs  of  government  actuidly  on  the 
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spotj  and  thus  to  consolidate^  and  also  to  uplift,  this  as  yet  novel! 
creation.  So  late,  however,  aa  the  impeachment  of  Bir  Robert 
Walpole,  his  friends  thought  it  expedient  to  i  i  hiii  Mudf 

in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  never  i  1  to  consti* 

tute  himself  a  prime-minister* 

The  breaking  do^Ti  of  the  great  offices  of  st^te  bj  thro^ 
them  into  coinniission,  and  last  among  them  of  the  Lord 
Treasurership  after  the  time  of  Harlej,  Earl  of  Oxford,  tended^] 
and  may  probably  have  been  meant,  to  prevent  or  retard  the  for- 
mation of  a  I'ecognized  chiefship  in  the  ministry,  which  even  now 
we  have  not  learned  to  designate  by  a  true  Englisli  word,  though 
the  use  of  the  in) ported  phrase  **  premier ''  is  at  least  as  old  m 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  Nor  can  anything  be  more  curiously  char- 
acteristic of  the  political  genius  of  the  people  than  the  presacnt 
position  of  tliis  most  important  official  personage*     T'  en-j 

tally,  he  is  no  more  than  the  first  named  of  five  person-  Mtn 

jointly  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Treasu^rership  are  taken  to  be  ex- 
ercised ;  he  is  not  their  master,  or,  otherwise  than  by  mere  pri- 
ority, their  head ;  and  he  has  no  special  function  or  prerogative 
under  the  formal  constitution  of  the  office*  He  has  no  official 
rank,  except  that  of  a  privy  councilor.  Eight  members  of  the 
cabinet,  including  five  Secretaries  of  State,  and  several  otlier 
menibers  of  the  Government,  t^ike  official  precedence  of  him. 
His  rights  and  duties  as  head  of  the  administration  are  nowhere 
recorded.  Ue  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  the  stat- 
ute law. 

Nor  is  the  position  of  the  body  over  which  he  j  i 
singular  than  his  own.     The  cabinet  wields,  with  pa i  j. 

tions,  the  powers  of  the  Privj'  Council,  besides  having  a  standing- 
ground,  in  relation  to  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign,  far  be» 
yond  what  the  Privy  Council  ev^er  held  or  claimed.  Vet  it  his 
no  connection  with  the  Privy  Council,  except  that  every  tm^  on 
first  becoming  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  is,  if  not  bel«''  '  *  >  St 
already,  sworn  a  member  of  that  body*     There  are  utJ;  fn^ 

of  the  Privy  Council,  forming  regular  committer's  for  education 
and  for  trade.  But  the  cabinet  has  not  even  this  degree  of 
formal  wmction  to  sustain  its  existence.  It  lives*  and  actii  mxsh 
ply  by  understanding,  without  a  single  line  of  written  law  or  eo& 
atitution  to  determine  its  relations  to  the  monarch,  or  to  llie 
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ParUainent,  or  to  the  nation  ;  or  the  relations  of  its  members  to 
one  another,  or  to  their  head-  It  eits  in  the  closest  secrecy. 
There  ia  no  record  of  its  proceedings,  nor  is  there  any  one  to 
hisar  them,  except  upon  the  very  rare  occasions  when  some  ini* 
poTtant  functionary,  for  the  most  part  military  or  legal,  ia  in- 
troduced, pro  hoc  mce^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  necessary 
information. 

Every  one  of  its  members  acts  in  no  less  than  three  capacities : 
as  administrator  of  a  department  of  state ;  as  member  of  a  legis- 
Utivo  chamber;  and  as  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  crown.  Two 
at  least  of  them  add  to  those  three  characters  a  fourth ;  for,  in 
eicb  Honse  of  Parliament,  it  is  indispensable  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  should  be  what  is  termed  its  leader.  This  is  an 
office  the  most  indefinite  of  all,  but  not  the  least  important.  With 
very  littie  of  defined  prerogative,  the  leader  suggests,  and  in  a 
gnmt  degree  fixes,  the  course  of  all  principal  matters  of  busi- 
neaes  supervises  and  keeps  in  harmony  the  action  of  his  colleagues^ 
tdces  the  initiative  in  matters  of  ceremonial  procedure,  and  ad- 
TiBes  the  House  in  every  difficulty  as  it  arises.  The  first  of  these, 
which  would  be  of  but  secondary  consequence  where  the  Assembly 
had  time  enough  for  all  it^  duties,  is  of  the  utmost  weight  in  our 
overcharged  House  of  Commons,  where,  notwithstanding  all  its 
energy  and  all  its  diligence,  for  one  thing  of  consequence  that  is 
done,  five  or  ten  are  despairingly  postponed.  The  overweight^ 
again,  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  apt,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  bring  its  leader  inconveniently  near  in  power  to  a  prime- 
mituster^  who  is  a  peer.  He  can  play  off  the  House  of  Com- 
tnood  against  his  chief;  and  instances  might  be  cited,  though 
ihoy  are  happily  most  rare,  when  he  has  served  him  very  ugly 
tricks. 

t'st  of  all  the  adjustments  involved  in  the  working  of 
tEt  ......  Government  is  that  which  detemiincs,  without  for- 
mally defining,  the  internal  relations  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  one 
hand^  while  each  minister  is  an  adN^ser  of  the  crown,  the  cabinet 
i»  a  unity,  and  none  of  its  members  can  adviaj  as  an  individual, 
without,  or  In  opposition  actual  or  presumed  to,  his  colleaguee. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  businees  of  the  state  is  a  hundred-fold 
Uio  great  in  volume  to  allow  of  the  actual  pa^ng  of  the  whole 
under  the  view  of  the  collected  ministry.    It  m  therefore  a  prime 
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office  of  discretion  for  each  minister  to  gettle  what  arc  the  depart- 
Ltal  acts  in  which  he  can  presume  the  concurrence  of  his 
ooUeagued,  and  in  what  more  delicate,  or  weighty,  or  peculiar 
casea  he  mn&t  positively  ascertain  it.  So  much  for  the  relation  of 
each  minister  to  the  cabinet  j  but  here  we  touch  the  point  v-'hich 
involves  another  relation,  perhaps  the  leaat  known  of  all,  iiia  ro- 
lation  to  i\&  head. 

The  head  of  the  Eritish  Government  ifi  not  a  grand-vizier ; 
he  has  no  powers,  properly  so  called,  over  his  coUeagea ;  on 
rare  occasionfl  when  a  cabinet  determined  its  course  by  llie  vol 
of  its  members,  his  vote  counts  only  as  one  of  theirs.  But  they 
are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  sovereign  on  his  advice.  In  a 
j>erf ectly-oi^ganized  administration^  such  for  example  as  was  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841-'46,  nothing  of  great  importance  is  ma- 
tured, or  would  even  be  projected,  in  any  department  without  hla 
personal  cognizance ;  and  any  weighty  business  wotild  commonly 
go  to  him  before  being  submitted  to  the  cabinet  He  reporta  to 
the  sovereign  \i&  proeeediugs,  and  he  also  has  many  audiences  of 
the  august  occupant  of  the  throne.  He  is  bound,  in  these  reports 
and  audiences,  not  to  counterwork  the  cabinet ;  not  to  divide  it ; 
not  to  undermine  the  position  of  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  royal 
favor.  If  he  departs  in  any  degree  from  strict  adherence  to 
these  rules,  and  uses  his  great  opportimities  to  increase  his  own 
influence,  or  pursue  aims  not  shared  by  lus  colleagues,  then,  unit 
he  is  prepared  to  advise  their  dismissal,  he  not  only  departs 
rule,  but  commits  an  act  of  treacheiy  and  baseness.  As  the  cab- 
inet stands  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  and  » 
bound  to  be  loyal  to  both,  so  he  stands  between  his  colleagues  and 
the  sovereign^  and  is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  both* 

Aa  a  rule,  the  resignation  of  the  first  minister,  as  if  ^ — ---^.^ 
the  Loud  of  cohesion  in  the  cabinet,  has  the  effect  of  (lis  .  ji, 

A  coiuipicuous  instance  of  tliis  was  furnished  by  Sir  liibert  Ped 
in  18^10,  when  the  dissolution  of  the  administration,  after  it  bad 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  was  understood  to  be  di»e 
not  so  much  to  a  united  deliberation  and  deciwon  a^^  to  his  iitt 
tiative.  The  resignation  of  any  other  minister  only  creates  a 
vacancy.  In  certain  circumstanceft,  the  balance  of  fr»w«»  may  be 
so  delicate  and  susceptible  that  a  dngle  resignation  k  up 

the  Government ;  but  what  is  the  rule  in  the  one  ^^^  ^  uie  rare 
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exception  in  tlie  other.  The  prime-miDister  has  no  title  to  over- 
ride any  one  of  his  colleagues  in  any  one  of  the  departnients.  So 
fiu*  as  he  governs  them,  Qnlees  it  is  done  by  trick,  wliJch  is  not 
to  be  snpposed,  he  governs  them  by  influence  only.  Upon  the 
whole,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  does  so  great  a  snbstance 
east  80  small  a  shadow ;  nowhere  is  there  a  man  who  has  so 
much  power,  and  so  little  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal 
title  or  prerogative. 

The  slight  record  that  has  here  been  traced  may  convey  but 
ft  faint  idea  of  a  uniqne  creation.     Yet,  slight  as  it  is,  I  believe  it 
jteOa  more  than,  except  in  the  school  of  British  practice,  is  else- 
Iwbere  to  be  learned  of  a  machine  so  subtly  balanced   that  it 
IS  though  it  were  moved  by  something  as  delicate  and 
lUgfit  OS  the  mainspring  of  a  watch.     It  has  not  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  thouglit  of  man.     The  cabinet,  and  all  the  present 
ItoifttiuOB  of    the  constitutional  powers  in   this  country,  have 
grown  into  tlieir  present  dimensions,  and  settled  into  their  pres- 
ent places,  not  as  the  fruit  of  a  philosophy,  not  in  the  effort  to 
give  effect  to  an  abstract  principle ;  but  by  the  silent  action  of 
farc«9«,  invisible  and  insensible,  the  structure  has  come  up  into 
the  view  of  all  the  world.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  on  the  wide  political  horizon ;  but  it  has  thus  risen,  without 
like  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

**  No  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  bammera  nmg ; 
Like  some  Ull  palm  the  stately  fabric  eprung."  ♦ 


When  men  repeat  the  proverb  which  teaches  us  that  **  mar- 
liiagee  are  made  in  heaven,''  what  they  mean  is  that,  in  the  most 

tmidftmental  of  all  social  oj>erations,  the  buOding  up  of  the  fam- 
'■fly,  the  isBues  involved  in  the  nuptial  contract  lie  beyond  the  best 

exercise  of  human  thought,  and  the  unseen  forces  of  providential 

;  f   make  g«jod  the  defect  in  our  imperfect  capacity. 

aid  it  seem  to  have  been  in  that  curious  marriage  of 
iCotnpetinif  influences  and  powers,  which  brings  about  the  com- 
[jKwIt  *  lony  of  the  British  Constitution.  More,  it  rnust  be 
'liliii  im  any  other,  it  leavoe  open  doc^rs  which  lead  into 

Uind  alleys ;  for  it  presumes,  more  boldly  than  any  other,  the 

•"BotNrif  FiilcAi&a.** 
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good  gexifieand  good  faith  of  those  who  work  it.  If ,  .uiihappfly » 
tbeso  personages  meet  together,  on  the  great  arena  of  a  nationV 
fortunes,  as  jockeys  meet  upon  a  race-course,  each  to  urge  to  the 
utterraoet,  as  against  the  others^  the  power  of  the  animal  ho 
rides,  or  as  connsel  in  a  court,  eacli  to  procure  the  victory  of  hid 
client  without  respect  to  any  other  interest  or  right — ^then  t\m 
boasted  Constitution  of  ours  is  neither  more  nor  lej?^  thmi  a  heap 
of  absurdities.  Tlie  undoubted  competency  of  each  reaches  even 
to  the  paralysis  or  distraction  of  the  i-est.  The  Hou&e  of  Com- 
mons is  entitled  to  refuse  every  shilling  of  the  Buppliee.  That 
House,  and  also  the  House  of  Lords,  is  entitled  to  refuse  iti»  assent 
to  every  bill  presented  to  it.  The  crown  id  entitled  to  make  a 
thousand  peers  to-day  and  as  many  to-morrow ;  it  may  diseiolve 
;ill  and  every  Parliament  before  it  proceeds  to  buaincss ;  may  par- 
don the  most  atrocious  ciimcs ;  may  declare  war  against  all  tha 
world ;  may  conclude  treaties  involving  unlimited  re&p>nfiibUitiei, 
and  even  vast  expenditure,  without  the  consent,  nay,  without  the 
knowledge,  of  Parliament,  and  this  not  merely  in  support  or  in' 
development,  but  in  rerersaJ,  of  policy  already  known  to  and 
sanctioned  by  the  nation.  But  the  assumption  is  that  the  depoei- 
taries  of  power  will  all  respect  one  anotlier ;  will  evince  a  con- 
j?ciousness  that  they  are  working  in  a  common  interest  for  a  com* 
mon  end ;  that  they  vrill  be  possessed  together  with  not  lees  than 
an  average  intelligence,  of  not  less  than  an  average  sense  of 
equity  and  of  the  public  interest  and  rights.  Wlien  these  remark* 
able  expect^ations  fail,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  British  Con- 
stitution will  be  in  danger. 

Apart  front  such  contingencies,  the  offspring  only  of  folly  or 
of  crime,  this  Constitution  is  peculiarly  liable  to  subtile  change. 
Not  only  in  the  long-run,  as  man  dianges  between  youth  and 
age,  but  also,  like  the  human  body,  with  a  quotidian  life,  a  pe- 
riodical recurrence  of  ebbing  and  flowing  tides.  Its  old  parti- 
cles daily  run  to  waste,  and  give  place  to  new.  What  ia 
hoped  among  us  is  that  which  has  usually  been  found,  thai 
evils  wiU  become  patpable  before  they  have  grown  to  be  intol- 
erable. 

There  cannot,  for  example,  be  mneh  doubt,  among  cansful 
dtmanreTBj  that  the  great  conservator  of  liberty  in  all  former 
times,  namely,  the  ermtinenient  of  tlie  power  <»f  tho  rynrm  t 
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popular  Chamber,  has  been  lamentably  weakened  in  its  efficiency 
of  late  years — weakened  in  tlie  IIoiLBe  of  Commons,  and  weakened 
by  the  Uouse  of  Commona.  It  might,  indeed,  be  contended  that 
the  House  of  CommonB  of  the  pretsent  epoch  does  far  more  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  of  public  charge  than  to  rednce  it.  It  might 
even  be  a  question  whether  the  public  would  take  benefit  if  the 
House  were  either  intrusted  annually  with  a  great  part  of  the 
initiative.  ^  a;3  to  be  really  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
spending  of  tlieir  money,  or  else  were  excluded  from  part,  at 
least,  of  its  direct  action  upon  expenditure,  intrusting  to  the  ex- 
ecutive the  application  of  given  sumB,  which  that  executive 
fhouM  have  no  legal  power  to  exceed. 

Meantime  we  of  this  island  are  not  great  political  philos- 
ophers; and  we  contend  with  an  eameet,  but  disproportioned, 
Tehernence  about  changes  which  are  palpable,  such  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  or  the  redistribution  of  parliamentary 
mxX^^  neglecting  wholly  other  processes  of  change  which  work 
leath  tho  surface,  and  in  the  dark,  but  which  are  even  more 
fertile  of  great  organic  results.  The  modem  English  character 
leflects  the  English  Constitution  in  this,  that  it  abounds  in 
lox;  that  it  poesesees  every  strength,  but  holds  it  tainted 
*Tery  weakn^s;  that  it  seems  aJtemately  both  to  rise 
?,  and  to  fall  below,  the  standards  of  average  humanity ; 
that  there  is  no  allegation  of  praise  or  blame  which,  in  some 
one  of  the  asj^ects  of  its  many-gided  formation,  it  does  not  de- 
senre ;  that  only  in  the  midst  of  much  default,  and  much  ti'ans- 
greadon,  the  |>coj>le  of  tliis  United  Kingdom  either  have  hereto- 
fore established,  or  will  hereafter  estublisli,  their  title  to  be  reck- 
ecied  among  the  cliildren  of  men  for  the  eldest-bom  of  an  im- 
d  race. 

In  this  imperfect  sur\'ey  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  reference 
the  poliliej?  of  the  day  and  to  particular  topics,  recently  opened, 
rliich  may  have  undergone  a  groat  development  before  these 
in  print  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,     Such 
would,  without   any   countervailing  advantage,   have 
^erod  the  strain  of  these  remarks,  and  would  have  complicated 
pounf  ul  considerations  a  statement  eissentially  Impartial  and 
lenl  in  its  scope. 

For  the  yet  weightier  reason  of  incompetency,  I  have  avoided 
TOL.  cxxm. — yo.  %H,  15 
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the  topics  of  chief  present  interest  in  America,  including  that 
proposal  to  tamper  with  the  true  monetary  creed,  which  the 
Tempter  lately  presented  to  the  nation  in  the  Silver  Bill.  But  I 
will  not  close  this  paper  without  recording  my  conviction  that 
the  great  acts,  and  the  great  forbearances,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  dose  of  the  civil  war,  form  a  group  which  will  ever  be 
a  noble  object,  in  his  political  retrospect,  to  the  impartial  his- 
torian ;  and  that,  proceeding  as  they  did  from  the  free  choice  and 
conviction  of  the  people,  and  f oimded  as  they  were  on  the  very 
principles  of  which  the  multitude  is  supposed  to  be  least  tolerant, 
they  have,  in  doing  honor  to  the  United  States,  also  rendered 
a  splendid  service  to  the  general  cause  of  popular  government 
throughout  the  world. 

"W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Jfdy  26, 1878. 
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TORPEDO  WARFARE. 


fH  tlie  invention  of  the  submarine  torpedo  dates  back 
1775,  there  m  no  implement  of  warfare  that  has  made  so  little 
considering  its  destructive  power,  or  about  which  there 
ly  conflicting  opinions.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1861 
it  has  been  generally  a<lopted  as  an  engine  of  war,  a  tardi- 
in  great  measure  due  to  Uie  false  sentimentality  which,  until 
int  peri  Oil,  banned  the  torpedo  as  an  inhuman  and  unchris- 
ian  means  of  destrojing  an  enemy.  This  sentimentality,  it  may 
remarked,  has  never  prevented  Christianfi  from  mowing  down 
enemy  with  grape^ot  and  canister,  or  setting  fire  to  his  ships 
order  to  roast  as  many  of  their  crews  m  possible ;  hence  it  is 
^ta  flee  the  consistency  of  guch  humane  scruples. 

the  alignments  urged  against  the  introduction  of  the 
^rpedo  WVL&  that  its  use  would  not  foster  the  bravery  and  chiv- 
which  have  characterized  the  naval  profession,  more  espe- 
tliat  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Great  Britain,  having  the  most 
twerf ol  navy  of  the  world,  and  claiming  the  title  of  Mistress  of 
lie  Seafi,  did  not  deem  it  pmdent  to  encoumge  a  mode  of  war- 
hich  would  tend  to  place  her  on  an  equality  with  weaker 
LOD&  Were  it  not  for  tliis  obvious  reason,  she  would  no 
ive  given  partienlrtr  atteTition  to  so  effectual  a  means 
o^-ing  an  enemy,  and  would  long  ago  have  brought  the 
lo  to  perfection,  since,  at  the  date  of  its  invention,  she  waa 
leading  nadon  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  her  inventors 
14  «oon  hai'e  overcome  the  diificalties  which  stood  in  the 
ly  of  practically  using  this  arm.  Now  that  she  aeea  every  na- 
adopting  tbe  torpedo,  and  her  splendid  fleet  of  iron-clads 
kporilcdy  she  is  with  characteristic  energy  making  every  effort 
tvrurd  the  improvement  of  this  most  terrible  engine  of  war,  and 
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will  doubtleae  bring  it  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection,  both  for 
offense  and  defense,  than  it  has  yet  attaineii  A&  the  toriHido 
has  now  become  a  vital  necessity  to  Great  Britain,  ehe  will  loee 
no  time  in  adapting  it  to  all  operations  of  naval  warfare;  and 
as  it  is  generally  adopted  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  she  will 
provide  effectual  means  of  resisting  it  when  sent  agaiiist  her  Beets. 

^Vhatever  prejudices — sentimental  or  othei^wise — may  one© 
have  existed  against  the  torpedo,  they  have  all  vanished  before 
the  necessities  of  the  time.  Self-defense  is  the  first  cons^idcrdtioa 
\vith  nations  as  with  individuals  ;  and  it  is  now  conceded  that 
governments  subserve  not  only  their  own  interests,  but  those  of 
nmnkind,  by  using  a  weapon  that  will  soonest  decide  the  resnlt 
of  war,  and  which  will  mast  effectually  protect  tlieir  eojists. 

On  looking  back  to  the  War  of  1S>12,  when  eighteen  and 
twenty-fonr  ptMindcre  were  the  lai^gest  guns  we  jKissossed,  w© 
wonder  that  nations  could  ever  have  relied  on  such  feeble  en- 
gines,  or  expected  great  results  from  their  use.  In  recent  ycsare 
monster  rilled  gun.s  have  been  invented^  throwing  upward  of 
two  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  metal,  and  mounted  on  bug« 
floating  batteries  almost  impervious  to  shot  and  ehelL  One  such 
vessel  might  have  destroyed  all  the  fleets  Nelson  ever  command- 
ed, and  have  bid  defiance  to  the  works  of  a  Vauban ;  it  would 
heed  the  forty-two-pounders  of  the  past  about  as  much  as  An  ice- 
berg would  a  voHey  of  peas. 

There  is  no  human  invention  that  is  not  susceptible  of  im* 
provement.  This  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  by  which  luan'ii 
inventive  faculties  are  kept  ever  on  the  alert,  and  nationa  are 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thesis  to  maintain,  that  the  torpedo  ii 
a  beneficent  invention,  yet  all  peace-loving  men  ehon '  *  -ve 

of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  j)reserve  peace  and  to  pi<  «w- 

erful  nations  from  trampling  on  their  weaker  neighbors.  Xl^ 
tions  are  not  half  so  apt  to  go  to  war  to-day        '  T.-w 

years  ago  when  the  torpedo  was  considered  a  ^  i  ry^ 

quite  as  Ukely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  operator  afi  to  the  ^me- 
^j.  We  have  seen  the  caution  ^v  *  V  *  *  '  ! '  '  '  *  "  sin 
itched  each  other  during  the  en  ^  iid 

the  wily  game  both  played.  Time  wa.*  when  iiritannia  wonld 
luiTe  struck  a  blow  first  and  treated  afterward ;  liuti  sicee  ber 
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last  great  naval  wetb,  which  gave  her  victory  at  almost  every 
ftt«p,  new  elements  have  been  imported  into  warfare  afloat— ele- 
ments whichj  as  a  nile,  meet  with  no  particukr  favor  among 
naval  officers  generally. 

Space  woald  fail  me  to  describe  here  the  various  formg  of  the 
torpedo,  aa  it  has  been  suoeessively  modified  and  improved ;  and 
•U  that  I  e^m  attempt  to  do  witliin  the  limiti^  of  this  article  is  to 
note  the  principal  stages  of  its  development. 

As  far  as  can  t»e  ascertained,  to  David  Bushnell,  of  Connecti- 
cat,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  original  invention  of  the  submarine 
torpedo.  A  diving-machiue,  in  which  a  man  could  reach  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel^  and  which  he  could  easOy  manoeuvre  under 
u^ter,  carried  a  magazine  with  its  appurtenances,  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  cast  off  from  the  diving-machine,  and  ascend 
till  it  reached  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  to  which  it  would  attacli 
itself  by  means  of  a  special  contrivance.  As  the  torpedo  was  ar- 
ranged to  go  off  by  clock-work,  time  was  given  the  occupant 
of  the  diving-machine  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  machine,  or 
boat  device,  was  very  jierfect :  the  operator  could  swim  po  far 
below  the  surface  that  he  could  approach  a  vessel  at  night  without 
fc*r  of  discovery,  could  ascend  and  descend,  and  visit  any  part 
of  a  Tcfiscrs  bottom  with  certainty  and  safety.  In  177C  Buslmell 
Ruuie  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Eagle,  an  English  sixty-four-gim 
ship  lying  oil  Governor's  Island*  in  the  harbor  of  Now  York. 
After  pit)curing,  with  great  difficulty,  a  suitable  openitor,  he  sent 
his  machine  under  the  ship'S  bottom  at  night,  but  the  operator, 
not  being  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  boat,  became  con- 
fused,  and  in  endeavoring  to  change  his  |>06ition  to  a  part  of  the 
hull  more  suitable  for  his  work,  missed  the  ship,  and  bad  to 
come  to  the  surface  at  pome  distance  from  her,  and  day  breaking 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  As  it  was  blowing  fresh 
at  the  time,  the  oj>enit<ir  cast  adrift  the  magazine  to  facilitate  his 
escape^  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour — the  time  for  whicli  the  clt>ck 
was  n»guliitcd— the  tori>edo  ex|>l<>ded  with  force  Bufficient  to  have 
blown  the  Eagle  to  atoms  had  it  been  under  her  l>ottom*  Bush* 
nell  nxade  another  attempt  in  1777,  from  a  whale-b<Mit  again»t 
the  CcrlK»rus  frigate,  off  New  London,  endeavoring  to  tlirow  a 

mf* 'T'' _riinfli  the  ship*(5  side  by  mejinH  of  a  line.    This  machine 

at'  came  in  contact  with  a  schooner  lying  astern  of  the 
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frigste^  exploded,  demolished  the  ^hooner,  and  threw  OTerbotrd 
the  only  roan  of  her  crew  who  was  left  alive.    AmoDit  ^H  of  Bnch- 

Hell's  vArious  deviee^i,  he  does  not  Appear  to  hav<  .1  any- 

thing that  would  follow  an  enemy's  skip  at  »ea,     '  hii  lait 

recorded  exi>loit8  wag  hia  setting  adrift,  in  December,  1777,  on 
the  Delaware,  a  nmnber  of  kegs  filled  with  powder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  the  enemy's  vessels.  Although  they  did  no 
harm,  the^e  infernal  macliines  frightened  the  goldiera  on  the 
wharves  at  Philadelphia,  r;h.i  i  tire  on  t^     '        lers.     Thl> 

event  gave  oceai?ion  to  the  i  itire  of  i  lIopkinKin, 

called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs."  .  Mr.  Bnshnell  was  the  great 
torpedo  genins  of  his  day,  bnt  his  contrivances  wonld  in  our 
times  be  considered  very  primitive  affaire,  as  they  heur  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  torpedoes  now  in  use  as  the  old  '*  Brown 
Bess  **  musket  does  to  the  Remington  rifle. 

After  these  experiments  of  Bushnell  the  torpedo  seems  to 
liave  been  neglected  till,  in  171>7,  llobert  Fulton  claimed  as  his 
invention  a  macldne  which  would  move  under  water,  to  a  given 
point,  and  there  explode.  Fulton  first  applied  to  the  French 
Government,  and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  an  agent  by 
which  they  could  dispose  of  their  British  enemies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  schemes  were  considered  chimerical,  and  he  met 
with  no  encouragement  in  France  until  Napoleon  attained  jwwer, 
when  a  commission  was  ordered  to  test  his  machine  in  1801.  It 
was  a  submarine  diver,  many  forms  of  which  have  since  been 
tried  without  much  success.  With  his  machine  Fulton  repeat- 
edly descended  to  various  depths,  and  moved  in  any  desinxl  di- 
rection under  water,  remaining  tJjcre  for  four  or  five  hours  at 
a  time.  After  fitting  a  torpedo  to  this  niachine,  his  first  expert* 
nient  was  on  a  Bmall  ship,  to  which  he  attached  twenty  pounds  of 
powder  and  blew  her  into  fragments*  Fulton's  system  was,  how* 
ever,  merely  an  improvement  on  that  of  Bushnell ;  and  it  ^oema 
strange  that,  witli  his  knowledge  of  steam,  he  did  not  apply  it 
for  propelling  his  machine.  Had  he  hit  upon  some  of  the  slm^ 
pie  devices  now  familiar  to  all,  he  might  have  produced  an  en* 
gine  that  would  have  scattered  any  of  the  fleets  of  K;  nd 

the  name  of  Fulton  woold  have  Infcorne  even  mon- 1  lUi. 


it  now  is. 


The  French  Government  failing  to  wkj  tin-  ] 


nn'i]«iD;u- 
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Fulton  8  submarine  devices,  the  inventor  left  in  disgnst,  and,  re- 
pairing to  England  in  May,  1804,  held  out  to  the  British  min- 
istry the  same  inducements  by  which  he  had  endeavored  to  influ- 
ence that  of  Fmnce,  showing  them  how  they  could  diBpcnsc  with 
tlieir  fleets  I  John  Bull,  however,  had  a  great  partiality  for  his 
navy,  and  delighted  in  gaining  victories  at  sea*  The  naval  au- 
thoritiee  were  therefore  indispoeed  to  encourage  Yankee  innova- 
tioDB^  but  Fulton  fiucceeded  in  interesting  Mr,  Pitt,  the  prime- 
minister,  in  his  enterprise,  and  in  impressing  that  statesman  with 
the  belief  that  tlie  torpedo  principle,  when  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, would  do  away  with  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  first 
C3q)erinients  were  carried  on  in  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lords  Mul- 
grave.  Melville,  and  Castlereagh,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Caven- 
di:ih.  Sir  Home  Popham,  Major  Congreve,  and  Sir  John  Ecnnie, 
On  this  commission,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  navies, 
wsfi  but  one  naval  officer,  Admiral  Sir  Ilome  Popham, 
[eh  is  an  evidence  that  it  was  constituted  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  like  commiseions  in  this  country,  viz.,  that  of  appoint* 
ing  as  judges  men  the  least  likely  to  know  anything  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  Mr.  Pitt  was  favorably  impressed  with  Fulton's  experi- 
ments, and  eo  were  some  others  who  witnessed  them ;  but  Ad- 
miral tlie  Earl  St.  Yincent  remarked  that  it  was  fo<^lish  for  Pitt 
to  encourage  that  gimerack,  for  so  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
for  doing  away  with  the  navy  on  which  depended  the  strength 
and  prestige  of  Great  Britain*  The  commiesion  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  and  adjudged  Fulton's  plans  to  be  impracti- 
cable. Mr.  Pitt  still  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  and  caused  an 
O-X!  'to  be  made,  on  October  15,  1805,  on  an  old  Danish 

bri^,  I  was  blown  to  pieces  by  one  hundred  and  seventy 

pounds  of  powder,  a  result  which  could  now  bo  eflfected  with 

[Kjunds  of  gnn-cotton  on  the  end  of  a  pole.    Notwith- 
this  success  Fulton  gained  no  encouragement    England 
was  alreodj  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  looked  with  little  favor  on 
of  warfare  wliieh,  if  successful,  would  place  weaker 

on  an  equality  with  hen  English  authoritiea^  howeirer, 
mm  tbe  importanoe  of  Fulton's  invention,  and,  it  is  said,  offered 
him  a  ^  n  of  money  to  suppress  it,  but  ht*   '     "      1, 

Fui  I  med  to  New  York  in  1 80*^,  and  n       ^     poaitiona 

to  tlm  Umted  States  Government,  which  were  accepted,  audi 
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after  many  nnsncceaef ul  efforts,  he  firmlly  blew  np  a  vessel  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  parpoeo.  A  midfihipman,  nowndayRp 
at  our  torpedoficliool  in  Newport,  would  eonijider  himji^elf  dis- 
graced  if  be  failed  to  destroy  a  Bhipof-the-liiie  in  ten  niinutei^, 
with  less  explosive  power,  especially  if  the  ship  lay  ut  anchor 
and  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  operate  upon  her.  Fulton 
again  petitioned  Congress  for  aeflistanee  to  develop  his  invention^ 
and  five  thousand  dollars  was  in  1810  appropriated  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  He  seems  never  to  have  doubted  his  final  snccess,  although 
his  numerous  failures  prevented  his  most  ardent  admirers  from 
placing  full  faith  in  his  promises.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  Hm 
cj-udeness  of  his  ideas,  and  his  repeated  mishaps,  it  seems  strange 
that  Fulton's  applications  should  have  continued  to  ixxeive  at- 
tention. The  United  States  brig  Argus  was  prepared  for  Fulton's 
fin;J  experiment,  which  totaUy  failed,  for,  by  order  of  Commodore 
Kodgers,  the  vessel  had  been  so  protected  with  spars  and  ncttiug, 
reaching  to  the  bottom,  as  to  be  unavailable.  Fulton  acknowl* 
edged  liimseH  to  have  been  foiled  by  the  commodore's  ingetiuity, 
but  argued  that  **  a  system  then  in  its  infancy,  which  compeUed 
a  hostile  vessel  to  guard  herself  by  such  extraordiiiaiy  mean*, 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  a  most  important  mode  of  warfare.** 

Commodore  Eodgers's  successful  effort  to  baffle  Fulton  g  tor- 
pedo caused  a  strong  reaction  against  the  inventor's  plans*  Fulton 
became  disheartened,  and,  in  a  characteristic  letter  to  tl»e  Becro* 
tary  of  the  Navy,  rather  intimates  a  want  of  fair-pluy  as  well  as 
of  due  consideration  for  an  invention  of  such  importane©  to  ft 
small  naval  power  like  that  of  the  United  States.  He  then  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam -navigation,  which  hat 
given  him  so  great  a  reputation.  Although  Fulton's  experimi 
in  torpedoes  were  not  as  successful  as  might  luive  been  ex 
from  the  talents  of  the  man,  yet  his  efforts  were  in  the  right  di- 
i*ection,  and,  had  ho  been  liberally  patronized,  ho  might  bav^ 
changed  the  whole  face  of  modem  warfare ;  but  naval  men  ecr- 
enty  years  ago,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroa^l,  s*iw  no  prospect 
in  the  Buc<?e8s  of  Fulton's  schemes  but  the  destruction  of  tho  uer- 
vice  which  was  their  pride  and  glory,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered nt  that  all  plana  to  destroy  ships  by  other  means  than  Iho 
r legitimate  eighteen-poundcr  wen*  looked  npon  wit!  .p.    So 

the  torpedo  slept  for  many  yimrs ;  but  in  time  it  i^ _if^' 
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vested  witL  euch  deadly  attributes  that  no  nation  could  afford  to 
disjrcgard  its  claims  as  the  most  destructive  implement  of  naval 
warfare  yet  deviled. 

In  a  remarkable  letter  to  Joel  Barlow,  dated  "New  York, 
August  22,  1807/'  Fulton  Bays,  after  describing  Ids  celebrated 
Bteom-voyage  up  the  Hudson : 

** However, I  will  not  admit  that  it"  (steam-navigation)  "is  half 
BO  important  as  the  torpedo  system  of  defense  and  attack  ;  for  out 
of  thhi  will  grow  the  liberty  of  the  se^s — an  object  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  America  and  every  civilized  country. 
But  thousands  of  witnesses  have  now  ee^i  the  steamboat  in  rapid 
movement,  and  they  believe  ;  but  they  have  not  seen  a  ahip-of-war 
tle-Htruyed  by  a  torpedo,  and  they  do  not  believe.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect people  in  general  to  have  knowledge  of  physics  or  power  to 
reaaoQ  from  catise  to  effect ;  but,  in  case  we  have  war,  and  the 
eoemy's  «hip8  come  into  our  waters,  if  the  Government  will  give 
me  reasonable  means  of  action,  I  will  soon  convince  the  world 
that  we  have  surer  and  cheaper  modes  of  defense  than  they  are 
aware  of/* 

Fulton  mtist  have  been  zealous  indeed  for  the  torpedo  when 
he  could  consider  it  of  more  importance  than  the  invention  of 
the  '  ^  '^at,  that  has  given  quick  and  cheap  transportation  to 
our  its,  has  opened  up  the  treasures  on  the  banks  of  in- 

namcnible  rivers,  has  instituted  commerce  with  every  portion  of 
the  world,  and  has  given  as  the  power,  if  we  knew  how  to  wield 
It,  to  establish  great  lines  of  ocean-steaniers,  which  woidd  make 
t»  at  Icaat  the  equal  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

But  we  must  turn  from  Fulton  and  his  plans,  to  consider 
more  modem  inventions,  which  have  established  the  importance 
of  torpedo  warfare  beyond  cavil.  During  the  War  of  1813  many 
attempt  were  made  to  blow  up  the  British  vessels-of-war  by 
misanfi  of  improvised  torpetloes,  powder-veeeela,  etc.,  but  none  of 
dieeo  had  much  effect  on  the  enemy.  The  principal  result  was 
to  csMif*^  ..  ♦  t:  .*,^p^,  measures  on  the  part  of  the  British,  as  tho 
latter  cci  i  all  such  methods  of  making  war  barbarous,  and 

lACoiisit^U'nt  with  modem  civilization.     Besides,  these  attempts 

, — .1..  unauthorised  by  our  Government,  and  di^apprttvcd 

,  who  preferred  the  more  chivalric  metliod  of  iilnking 
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▼efisels  with  eighteen  and  twenty*f  our  pounders,  or  mowing 
their  crews  with  grape  and  canister. 

In  1S29  the  torpedo  was  again  revived  bj  Samuel  Colt,  the 
inventor  of  the  pistol  which  bears  his  name,  who  coininenccd  \m 
experimente  by  exploding  an  iron  torpedo  by  means  of  galvanism, 
destroying,  at  the  first  trial,  the  old  gunboat  Boxer,  off  the  Bat- 
tery at  New  York.  On  the  20th  of  Aagu&t,  1842,  in  presence  of 
the  cabinet  and  citizens  of  Washington,  he  utterly  destroyed  a 
schooner  off  Alexandria,  Virginia,  while  stationed  five  nuk»s  from 
her.  Congress  was  so  mucli  impressed  with  Colt's  exp^rinientu 
that  they  voted  him  seventeen  tliousand  dollars  to  perfect  hia 
apparatus.  Mr.  Colt  was  much  abused  by  the  humanitarians  of 
his  day,  among  whom  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  denounced 
him  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  *'  dishonest  and  cowardly  sys- 
tem of  warfare.'*  Colt  and  Fulton — that  "Guy  Fa w Ices  afloat'* 
— were  spoken  of  as  men  who  would  discredit  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  our  navy^  and  substitute  a  set  of  catamarans  for  the  noble 
frigates  that  had  carried  our  flag  to  victory,  and  were  the  pride 
of  the  nation*  Those  who  object  to  the  torpedo  are  about  as 
consistent  as  the  Quaker  who  in  battle  refused  to  assist  in  figfating 
the  guns,  but  who,  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  board,  eoUared 
the  leader,  and  pitched  him  into  the  sea,  saying,  *'  Friend,  thee 
has  no  business  here.'*  Colt's  List  and  most  remarkable  effort 
was  in  blowing  up  a  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  while  imdcr  sail 
and  going  five  knots  an  hour  on  the  Potomac  River;  but  tlio 
naval  and  military  authoritie-s  discountenanced  further  pnxseed- 
ings  toward  the  development  of  Colt's  system  ;  and  tlie  inventor, 
having  turned  over  to  the  Government  all  his  phuis  and  methods 
of  working  his  galvanic  batteries,  which  seem  at  this  time  rejfT 
simple  devices,  devoted  himself  to  the  mon*  lucrative  business 
of  manufacturing  the  revolver,  which  has  quite  revolutionixed 
the  system  of  small-arms  tlien  in  use.  Colt's  plan  for  luirbor- 
defense  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in  U8C»  Hit 
torpedoes  were  arranged  in  groups,  but  the  present  plan  of  firing 
is  much  more  simple  and  efficient 

One  of  Fulton's  ideas  was  to  fire  his  torpedoes  by  electricity; 
but  the  subject  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  now,  and  bo 
never  succeeded  in  arranging  a  battery  that  would  insure  igmtion 
of  the  fuses. 
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Tlie  torpedo  was  not  <^in  lieard  of  in  active  operations  nntfl 
the  Criinean  War,  when  the  Russians  emplttyed  theise  enbmarine 
contrivances  very  extensively  in  defense  of  their  ports ;  but  they 
fchowed  little  enterprise  in  n^^ing  them  against  their  enemies,  and 
far  1q88  knowledge  of  the  enbject  than  pre^^ous  operators  had 
Bhoim*  However^  the  Russians  no  doubt  meant  miscliief,  and 
this  \»  the  first  instance  w^e  have  where  the  humanitarian  principle 
was  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  torpedo  openly  made  use  of  by  a 
nation  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  The  arrangements 
for  firing  the  Russian  torpedoes  were  much  superior  to  anything 
that  had  gone  before.  In  their  mixtnres  for  fusee,  white  sugar 
In  certuin  proportions  was  fonnd  to  aid  combustion,  and  by  so 
employing  sugar  these  new  humanitarians  showed  a  diBposition 
tft  make  the  pill  as  sweet  to  their  enemies  as  possible  !  Admiral 
Napier,  while  commander-in-chief  in  the  Baltic,  was  nnmercifnlly 
ridknled  for  the  respect  he  showed  the  enemy's  torpedoes,  though 
really  ho  only  exerciised  the  c^iution  which  every  good  commander 
sfaould  exhibit  under  the  circumstances;  but  as  he  did  not  gratify 
the  British  public  by  having  half  a  dozen  of  his  ships  blown  up, 
Russian  torpedoes  were  generally  characterized  as  phantasms,  ex- 
isting only  in  the  admiral's  imagination.  Admiral  Dundas,  who 
relieved  Kapier,  had  a  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
torpedo.  He  raised  a  number  of  the  Russian  machines,  and  fonnd 
that  they  would  prove  formidable  obstacles  in  an  attack  on  Cron* 
sta^lt  While  reconnoitring  the  forts,  two  of  his  ve^sela  came 
near  being  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  torpedoes.  Bulkheads 
were  thrown  down,  girders  and  beams  broken,  ships'  sides  bulged 
Iti^  and  the  contents  of  the  hold  mixed  together  in  utter  confu- 
aioiii  besides  which  the  vessels  were  nearly  dismasted. 

From  this  time  torpedoes  began  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  naval  and  military  authorities  of  Europe,  and  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  being  numbered  among  the  defensive  resources  of  na- 
tiona  J  and  humanitarians  have  ceased  to  condemn  them  as  more 
imchristian  than  shot  or  shell. 

In  1861  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare  uraa  inangnrated.  The 
tngeimity  of  EricsMm  brought  forth  the  famous  Monitor*  and  the 
energy  of  the  Southern  naval  ofBoers  who  had  joined  tlio  Con- 
lioderaey  rcndert»d  the  Mcrrirnac  almost  inrineible.  These  were 
tben  tlid-  moat  powerful  vessels  in  the  world ;  and  the  people  of 
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this  conntiy  mQ  never  forget  the  peculiar  sensation  thej  e: 
rienced  when  it  was  annonnced  that  the  huge  Merrimac  had  bro- 
ken luoee,  was  destroying  everything  in  her  track,  and  threatening 
to  proceed  to  Washington  and  hoist  the  rebel  flag  on  the  Capitoh 
This  sudden  onset  of  so  terrible  an  adversarj^  at  onco  induced 
our  Government  to  devote  attention  to  the  subject  of  torpedoes, 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected  ;  and  in  this  they  were  stlniu- 
lated  by  the  action  of  the  Confederate  naval  authorities,  who, 
owing  to  our  supenority  in  ships,  had  devoted  all  their  energy 
and  ingenuity  to  this  method  of  warfare.  Being  well  informed 
of  the  number  of  iron-clads  we  were  building,  and  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  contending  against  such  odds,  even  by  tbc  pur- 
chase of  ships  abroad,  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  ndopt 
new  modes  of  defense.  They  were  aware  that  our  iron  ship  were 
practically  impenetrable  to  the  most  irapmved  artillery,  and  de- 
termined to  meet  us  with  a  new  clement  of  war,  which  they  felt 
would  outweigh  the  power  of  any  vessels  we  could  bring  against 
it,  Xo  matter  how  strong  an  iron-clad  may  be  inade,  or  how  difll- 
cult  to  penetrate  witli  shot  or  shell,  the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  always 
a  point  of  weakness,  and  is  actuidly  more  vulnerable  than  thul  of 
a  wooden  vessel,  having  less  elasticity  and  less  resisting  power 
under  water.  To  this  part  of  our  vessels,  then,  the  Conf*»demtc« 
determined  to  pay  particular  attention,  with  w^bat  success  will 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  torpedo  warfare  which  they  uuu- 
gtirated.  With  such  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast  open  to  tlie  attack 
of  oiir  cmisers,  and  with  the  nimcieroiis  navigable  river*  whidi 
traverse  the  South,  the  Confederates  had  extensive  facilities  for 
using  the  torpedo,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  dririog 
us  from  their  inland  waters. 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  will  state  that^  a  short  tinie 
after  the  design  was  formed  of  using  the  torpedo  extensivelyt  a 
toq>edo  corps  was  established  by  the  Confedenitoa,  whit^li  liJul  ex- 
elnsive  control  of  tliis  arm  of  defense.  Competent  officers  who 
had  served  in  the  United  Stiites  ^Kvy  were  mos*tly  in  pommwid 
of  the  parties;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  system  y\  in- 

ploycd  in  the  channels  of  approach  to  Wilmington  aai  *  v.,«i let- 
ton,  and  lat-er  in  the  Iiarbor  of  Mobile,     Bcfeiiles  their  fnrtji,  tbcia 
>laces  were  defended  by  stmki'n  torpedoes,  whidi  wer^  ed 

from  any  interference  by  the  batterie*  near  at  hand,     1  .iv..  .^  no 
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id  to  the  ehapea  and  character  of  these  Confederate  infernal 
lachine^,  which  are  graphically  described  in  the  excellent  work 
>n  •'*  Torpedoes  ^'  by  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  S,  Barnes,  U,  S.  N. 
Mo6t  of  the  Southern  seaports  fell  into  our  posBeeeion  with 
^compamtire  facility ;  and  the  difficulty  of  capturing  Charleston, 
fcvannali,  Wilmington,  and  Mobile,  was  in  a  meafiure  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  approaches  to  these  places  were  filled  with  va- 
rioofi  kinds  of  torpedoes,  laid  in  groups,  something  on  the  plans 
of  Fulton  and  Colt,  and  fired  by  electricity.  The  introduction  of 
tltb  me^Ds  of  defense  on  the  Bide  of  the  Confederates  was  for  a 
time  a  severe  check  to  our  naval  forces,  for  the  commanders  of 
[uadrijnd  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  very  careful  when  dealing  with 
element  of  warfare  of  which  they  knew  so  little,  and  the  char* 
and  disposition  of  which  it  was  so  diflScult  to  discover.  In 
•yitem  of  defense,  therefore,  the  enemy  fouiid  their  greatest 
•urity;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Du  Pont  and 
Igren,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah  remained  sealed 
'jfjlihist  our  naval  forces  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Many 
iCtB  of  heroism  were  performed,  and  the  lives  of  gallant  officers 
and  men  sacrificed,  to  remove  these  formidable  obstructions ;  but 
ill  fadt  as  the  infernal  machinee  were  taken  away  by  our  forces, 
fresh  onejj  were  put  in  their  places,  backed  by  piles  and  other 
obstructionE,  and  directly  imder  cover  of  the  enemy's  heavy 
guns.  There  was  never  an  occasion  when  the  utility  of  torpe- 
idoes  was  so  fully  illustrated  as  during  our  blockade  of  these 
ithem  ports.  They  kept  our  ships  out,  and  allowed  the  block- 
le-nmncrs  to  pass  in  with  impunity,  supplj4ng  the  enemy  with 
fiinews  of  war  until  near  the  end  of  the  contest,  wlien  tlie  last 
'rf  these  strongholds,  Fort  Fisher,  was  captured.  The  Confed- 
erates  did  not  use  torpedoes  at  the  forts  below  New  Orleans 
iirbcn  they  were  captured  by  the  naval  forces,  otherwise  it  might 
kvo  boen  a  mure  difficult  operation.  The  wonder  is  that  tliey 
were  not,  used,  as  the  pla(»e  offered  many  facilities  for  planting 
^ftnd  firing  them  as  our  fleet  passed  up,  or  floating  them  down  on 
ships  anchored  in  tlie  stn^anj  below  the  forts^  where  for  many 
ihey  offered  fair  objects  for  this  k^nd  of  enteq>rise.  I  am 
lent  tliat  witli  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  no  fleet 
pass  tho^o  forts. 
When  I  took  command  of  the  Mississippi  squadron  in  1862, 
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I  was  almost  unmediately  called  upon  to  assist  fJie  itrmj  in  the 
attack  on  Vicksburg,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  Tazoo 
River,  where  the  army  xmder  Greneral  Sherman  intended  to  die- 
embai'k,  was  tilled  \dtli  torpedoes.  I  at  once  sent  a  force  in  that 
direction,  under  Captain  WaUce,  to  clear  the  river  of  obetructlons. 
The  duty  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  oflBcers  and  men  were  mudl 
expoeed  while  dragg^ing  the  river,  cutting  tlie  wirt^,  aud  bringing 
the  torpedoes  ashore.  The  machines  would  sometimes  explode, 
but,  thanks  to  careful  handling,  no  material  damage  waa  done, 
Oflicci'h  and  men  had  already  learned  to  respect  thoee  little  lumps 
of  iron,  which,  witliout  warning,  could  send  a  whole  ship's  crew 
to  destruction.  All  the  time  our  people  were  at  work  at  this  dan- 
gerous duty,  they  were  fired  npc»n  by  sharp-shooters  from  rifle- 
pits  along  the  river-banka ;  but  theee  were  finally  driven  away  by 
grai>e  and  canister  from  the  gunboats,  which  were  as  obnoxiont 
to  the  Confederates  as  their  torpedoes  were  to  us.  The  river  had 
been  dragged  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and  there  wa*  a 
fair  probpect  of  removing  aU  the  torpedoes  witliout  Uifee,  when 
one  exploded  under  the  bow  of  the  iron-clad  Cairo,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Selfridge,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  thai  fine 
vessel  went  to  the  bottom.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  loes  of  life, 
the  officers  and  crew  being  picked  up  by  surrounding  boat».  Tlu« 
was  a  great  success  for  the  enemy,  for,  with  a  fift^-doUar  torpedo, 
they  had  succeeded  in  destro^ang  an  irou-clad  costing  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand.  However,  tlio  Yazocj  River  was*  for  a 
time  completely  freed  of  torpedoes,  and  General  Sherman  landed 
Ids  army  at  the  beet  point  on  the  river  without  being  molested 
by  the  Confederates, 

The  next  accident  I  had  from  torpedoes  occurred  on  the  name 
river  later  in  the  war.  Lieutenant-Con  mi  under  J.  G.  Walker  had 
been  sent  in  tlie  iron-clad  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  sister  vessel  to  the 
Cairo,  to  destroy  the  encmy-s  navy*yard  at  Yazoo  City.  When 
our  force  arrived  off  the  town,  the  enemy^s  troops  opened  fire 
with  artillery  on  the  iron-clad  and  her  consorts,  and  AValker, 
Bteaming  rapidly  ahead,  returned  the  fins*  In  a  moment  llic  bow 
of  his  vcitgel  was  l>lown  into  the  air  by  the  explosion  of  a  sob- 
merged  torpedo,  and  all  hands  were  swimming  in  the  rive?,  hat 
were  rc^wued  by  tjic  boati*  of  the  accompanying  vccsek,  while 
tlieir  own  vessel  went  to  the  bottom  a  total  Kkm.    This  cmtiutitiplie 
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did  not  prevent  those  gallant  fellows  from  pushing  ahead  and 
r  i:  the  town,  deetrojing  the  navy-yard  and  two  power- 

ll.  i  clad  rains  on  the  Blocks,  and   filling  their  remaining 

resselfl  with  ordnance  and  other  valuable  btoree  captured  from 
t]  rny.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  torpedoes  in  no  wise 

d  i/ed  our  men.     When  the  Baron  de  Kalb  was  afterward 

examined,  it  was  found  that  the  three  nine-inch  bow  gnns  were 
►wn  npon  their  hacks,  and  the  vessel  and  engine  completely 
locked  to  pieces.  Yet  the  torpedo  that  did  the  yiiechief  was 
gimply  a  three-gallon  demijohn  iiUed  with  powder  and  ignited  by 
friction-fuse,  a  more  primitive  machine  than  Fulton  had  ever 
:perimented  with. 
From  this  time  forward  we  heard  more  of  torpedoes,  but,  aa 
m%  regulations  were  issued  regarding  them,  no  misliap  of 
lenc©  occurred ;  but  vessela  ascending  small  rivers  tdways 
fed  in  advance  a  long  pole  bearing  a  deep  net,  with  which  to 
>p  up  any  torpedoes  that  might  be  in  the  way. 
About  May,  1864,  a  new  description  of  Confederate  torpedo 
brought  to  my  notice.  By  aaBiduous  watching  of  small  boatd 
the  Miseieaippi,  I  gncceeded  in  capturing  a  package  of 
Ltchefi  which  fully  explained  the  organization  of  a  corps  of 
Confederate  torpedo-fletters,  together  with  the  names  of  the  par- 
icB  concerned,  and  their  conunijssions  signed  by  Mr.  Mallory, 
Seca^tary  of  the  Navy."  This  old  sea-dog,  not  having  any  ve&- 
eeU  wherewith  to  operate  on  the  ocean,  except  the  one  command- 
ed by  Semmea,  his  beau4deal  of  an  incendiary,  organized  a  body 
of  lioPfe-uiarinea  to  patrol  the  shore,  who  were  directed  to  aink, 
and  destroy  every  Union  vessel  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
ibatariea  by  means  oif  the  new  style  of  infernal  machines.  In 
ler  to  circumvent  tlieso  machinations,  I  appointed  a  corps  of 
tective*  to  travel  in  all  merchant-steamers,  and  win  the  con- 
fncc  of  the  rebel  operators.  Some  of  the  latter  ended  their 
rr  v^y  suddenly.  The  genem!  order  which  I  thought  ne- 
to  issue  at  that  time  recites  the  reckless  character  of  the 
►pie  with  whom  we  had  to  deal ;  who,  notwithstanding  their 
ical  warfare,  would  under  other  circimistances  have  been 
itly  tender-hearted  if  called  upon  to  use  only  eighteen* 
iers*  One  very  valuable  vessel  was  destroyed  by  tliese  infe^ 
lud  machine.    She  was  used  aa  a  '^  wharf-boat,^'  or  store-ship,  at 
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the  Mound  City  Navy- Yard,  was  six  hundred  feet  long  and  sixty 
wide,  and  filled  with  stores  for  the  fleet  Notwithstaadiiig  tbo 
greatest  vigilance  was  exercised,  a  torpedo  resembling  a  lunip  of 
coal  was  introduced  on  board,  and  the  vessel  waa  destroyed  by 
the  fire  which  took  place  after  the  explosion.  At  the  time  of 
this  occurrence,  my  flag-«hip,  the  Black  Hawk,  was  made  fast  to 
the  wharf-boat,  and  the  first  notice  I  had  of  her  danger  was  a 
slight  explosion,  when  the  whole  vessel  was  immediately  wrapi>ed 
in  flames.  Here  was  a  torpedo  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Biush* 
nella  and  Fultons,  yet  sufficiently  effective  in  its  particular  line. 

It  would  perhaps  require  a  subtle  casuist  to  detennino  how 
far  such  contrivances  are  justifiable  in  war.  My  own  reason  and 
experience  have  taught  me  that  the  most  prompt  and  bamsBing 
measures  are  the  best ;  and  if  ever  war  is  made  so  dangeroufl  that 
every  combatant  will  to  a  certainty  be  killed,  then  there  is  an  end 
of  the  business,  and  the  Peace  Society  can  put  up  their  shutters. 
I  had  rather  an  exciting  time  with  some  of  the  explosive  land- 
torpedoes  operated  by  Secretary  Mallory's  horse-marines.  In  tlio 
fall  of  1864  I  was  at  "Dutch  Gap,"  on  Jamee  River,  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  government  of  the  naval  forc^«  left  to  Udce 
care  of  the  obstructions  in  that  stream,  and  to  prevent  the  robd 
fleet  coming  down  while  I  was  absent  at  Fort  Fisher.  Qeneml 
Butler  can^e  up  eoon  afterward  in  a  swift  steamer  called  the 
Greyhound,  and,  as  he  deaired  to  see  me  on  some  public  business^ 
I  started  to  accompany  him  in  that  vessel  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
Dutch  Gap  was  then  the  rendezvous  for  all  kinds  of  people 
who  were  working  on  the  famous  canal ;  many  of  thera  their  own 
mothers  would  not  have  recognized,  and,  a  tlang  that  could  hardly 
have  Wen  prevented,  emissaries  from  the  enemy's  canip  frequent- 
ly visited  the  place.  As  we  steamed  down  the  river  I  drew  Gen- 
eral Butler's  attention  to  several  rough-looking  fellows  on  deck, 
and  he  ordered  the  vessel  rounded-to  at  Berumda  llimdred.  and 
turned  the  stnmgere  over  to  a  guard,  We  then  continued  on 
our  way,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  an  explosion  took  \ihm  In 
or  near  the  furnaces,  and  the  vessel  was  almont  imm«  in 

flames  aim'd^hips.  The  crew  jumped  overboard,  and  .j  ...  he 
after-part  lowered  a  boat  and  just  managed  to  escape  from  the 
flamen.  It  was  my  belief  that  the  men  wo  had  R»t  on  shore  Iwid 
d«  pMKited  Koiiit^  of  tlu'ir  iiiftnial  maclunes  among  the  coal:  at  t] 
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proper  time  they  exploded,  and  the  result  was  the  lose  of  a  beau- 
tiful steamer,  with  a  fine  lot  of  horeoB  belonging  to  the  general 
The  work  of  these  incendiaries  wii«  bo  thoroughly  done  that  in 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  fire  breaking  out  not  a  vestige 
of  the  steamer  remained. 

During  the  Red  Eiver  Expedition,  in  the  spring  of  18G4,  the 
Confederates  used  every  effort  to  give  us  a  warm  reception,  and 
torpedoes  were  planted  all  along  the  river,  which  we  removed  as 
wo ,  pas.*ed  up.  On  our  return  down  the  river,  tlie  Eagtport,  a 
splendid  and  coetly  iron-clad  ram,  struck  a  torpedo,  which  appar- 
ently contained  not  more  tlmn  twenty  pounds  of  powder,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  vessel  sank  in  shoal  water.  I  brought  to  the 
Ofldstanee  of  her  commanding  officer  two  heavy  pump-boats,  and 
by  pumping  and  bailing  managed  to  get  her  two  hundred  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  where  her  progress  was  effectually  stopped 
by  a  tremendous  barrier  of  logs.  Any  attempt  to  force  the  iron- 
clad tlirough  this  would  have  exposed  the  rest  of  the  vessels  to  do- 
Btniction,  many  of  them  being  already  badly  cut  up,  so  I  ordered 
the  Eastport  to  be  blown  up*  This  was  the  last  vessel  of  my 
command  that  was  sunk  by  torpedoes  on  the  Western  waters ; 
but  had  Mallory  s  horBe*marines  shown  common  energy  and  in- 
telligence  in  i^esisting,  with  their  torpedoes,  our  advance  up  Red 
River,  few  if  any  of  our  vessels  would  have  escaped. 

I  mention  the«e  occurrences  to  show  how  very  destructive  a 
smaU  quantity  of  powder  or  gpn-cotton  can  be  made  io  an  enemy 
afloat ;  and,  tdthough  Fulton  was  so  violently  opposed  and  ridi- 
culed, he  was  not  much  out  of  the  way  in  advocating  a  torpedo 
eorp#^  to  consist  of  a  thousand  boats,  with  their  complement  of 
officers  and  men,  to  attack  tlie  enemy's  vessels  wherever  they  could 
be  found  at  anchor  or  in  a  calm.  In  Fulton's  day  such  a  notion 
received  less  encouragement  than  would  now  a  scheme  for  trans- 
porting passengers  to  the  Paris  Exposition  by  a  balloon.  Of  late 
jMlly  SO  great  has  been  the  progress  made  in  tlie  sciences  and 
ic  arts  that  there  is  no  longer  room  to  question  the  sue* 
of  this  once  dubious  syetem  of  naval  warfare. 

All  told,  we  lost  nearly  tn^enty  ve^^els  from  torpedoes  during 

ilio  WIT  of  the  rebellion*    Most  of  the  occorrcnces  were  aunply 

mtDtioncd  in  the  public  dispatches  of  the  time,  and  are,  hence, 

not  far*'  '  ral  reader.    Persons  anacqnainted  with  a 
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Bea-life  are  apt  to  imagine  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  naval  officer, 
roaming  about  the  world  in  a  noble  ship,  with  all  sail  set  alow  and 
aloft,  and  doubtless  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  oue*6  countiy  in  ao 
honorable  a  calling  \  but  this  is  only  the  roseKiolored  view  of  the 
matter,  and  there  are  very  many  incidents  in  the  profvBsioo 
which  would  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  landsman — among 
them  the  liability  to  being  blown  to  atoms  when  skimniing  over 
the  bosom  of  a  summer  sea.  Wlio  does  not  remember  the  fat© 
of  the  gallant  Craven  and  his  offieens  and  men,  when  fearle8«ly 
advancing  in  the  Tecumseh  to  the  attack  on  Mobile,  how  the  Bhip 
encountered  a  hundred-pound  torpedo,  and  in  thirty  secondM  after 
the  explosion  went  to  the  bottom,  leaving  but  a  few  survivars  to 
tell  the  story  ?  Here  was  a  vessel,  costing  over  a  million  doDm^ 
destroyed  by  a  small  torpedo  which  cost  less  tlian  one  hundred. 

The  case  of  the  Commodore  Jones,  a  large  gunboat  that 
was  blown  up  at  "  Deep  Bottom,"  on  James  River,  was  a  partio- 
nlarly  painful  one*  This  vessel  was  at  the  time  employed  in 
dragging  for  torpedoes,  and  was  surrounded  by  row-boats  em* 
ployed  in  the  same  service.  The  captain  having  been  notified  by 
a  negro  pilot  that  he  was  near  sunken  torpedoes,  the  gunboat's  en» 
gines  were  stopped  and  she  commenced  backing.  Scarcely  bad  sbo 
gathered  stem-way,  "when  suddenly  and  without  any  appaiiciit 
cause  she  appeared  to  be  lifted  bodily,  her  wheels  rapidly  revolv- 
ing in  the  air,  and  persons  declared  they  could  see  the  green 
grass  of  the  river-baidc  beneath  her  keeh  An  immense  fountain 
of  foaming  water  shot  to  a  great  height,  followed  by  a  denaeer 
column  tliick  with  mud.  The  vessel  absolutely  crumbled  to 
pieces,  dissolved  as  it  were  in  midair,  enveloped  by  the  falling 
spray,  mud,  water,  and  smoke.  Wlicn  the  ex^  of  the  ex- 
plosion subsided,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vessel  tl „.d  in  gigbt, 

except  small  fragments  of  her  frame  which  came  shooting  to  tho 
sorfiuse.^'  Nearly  every  one  on  board  was  killed  or  wounded. 
This  vessel  was  destroyed  by  a  charge  of  about  two  thoutand 
pounds  of  powder  contained  in  a  tank  and  fired  by  electric  wires. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  Ciitastrophe  chwked  the  advmaeo 
of  the  other  vessels  astern  of  the  Jones,  but  measures  were  im* 
medtutcly  taken  to  capture  the  torpedo-opcratori%,  wlio,  to  save 
their  lives  pointed  out  the  location  of  other  infernal  maduneSi 
and  explained  the  socr*  ^^  *»f  t^.  ir  torpedo  service. 
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The  Confederates  took  particular  pains  to  defend  the  Janiee 
Biver  by  loi^edoeB,  which  had  the  effect  of  C4>mpletely  closing  it 
against  tlie  approacli  of  the  United  States  vessels.  Our  fleet 
^ouhl  have  been  destroyed  in  deiiul  had  it  attempted  to  force  its 
way  tip  against  the  concealed  torpedoes  protected  by  heavy  batter- 
ies. In  the  early  part  of  1864  the  Confederates  had  completed 
their  system  of  defense  throughout  the  South,  and  the  difficulty 
of  approaching  tlieir  strongholds  through  their  lines  of  torpedoes 
was  almost  insurmountable*  The  ideas  of  Fulton  seemed  to 
have  taken  posaesaion  of  our  humane  friends  at  the  Souths  and 
it  would  require  a  book  to  describe  all  the  mcidents  connected 
with  Confederate  torpedo  warfare,  and  to  recite  tiie  damage  we 
AQBtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  when  the  enemy  had  by 
mems  of  blockade-runners  imported  hundreds  of  electric  bat- 
teriesy  and  tons  of  iron  cansassee  to  be  filled  and  distributed^  aa 
occasion  required,  through  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy.  Every 
navigable  stream  within  their  jurisdiction  was  amply  defended 
by  submarine  batteries ;  and  General  Beauregard  remarked  con- 
ceniing  Charleston,  that  he  attached  more  importance  to  one  of 
his  pet  torpedoes  for  the  defense  of  that  place  than  to  five  ten* 
inch  gnns ;  and  well  he  might,  since  our  iron-clads  were  imper- 
Tiotis  to  the  latter,  and  entirely  vulnerable  to  the  toij^edoes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  vessels  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  after  the  Confederates  had  succeeded  in  getting  their 
torpedo  system  in  full  operation.  Some  of  the  saddeet  episodoa 
of  the  war  were  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  these  vessek — 
Cairo,  Baron  de  Ealb,  Eostport,  a  wharf-boat,  Commodore  Jones, 
Tecnmseh,  Otsego,  Basely,  Patapseo,  Harvest  Moon,  Milwaukee, 
OBSgo,  Rodolphe,  Scioto,  Ida,  Althca,  Housatonic — ^to  gay  noth< 
ing  of  injuries  to  vessels,  destruction  of  boats,  and  a  somewhat 
demoralizing  effect  temponvrlly  produced  on  a  navy  which  has 
never  yet  declined  to  attempt  the  most  hazardous  undertakings. 

If,  after  investigating  the  results  of  torpedo  warfare  since 
tbe  year  1862,  any  one  will  undertake  to  decide  against  its 
I  should  give  him  little  credit  for  judgments    Had 

astablished  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  torpedo  corps 
to  that  of  the  ^ '         '  '*    "    .  ith  the  modem 

wo  might   !  ^    \    torpedo  with 

torpedo,  and,  if  the  Confederates  blocked  up  tlie  inside  of  their 
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rivers,  we  coxild  have  blocked  up  the  outside  channels  with  each 
contrivances  that  the  blockade-runners  would  either  have  been 
blown  np  or  kept  out  of  the  harbors,  and  the  enemy  would  f^on 
have  been  deprived  of  the  sinews  of  war.  In  whatever  shape 
torpedoes  are  employed,  there  are  always  two  fide&  to  the  game, 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  will  belong  exclusively  to 
one  party.  We  showed  during  the  war  cither  a  want  of  intelH* 
gence  in  not  iising  torpedoes,  or  an  excess  of  humanity,  and  a 
rash  confidence  of  easily  overcoming  a  vigilant  and  energetic  foe, 
a  confidence  which  was  not  jnetitied  by  our  experience  a^a  the 
war  went  on.  But  since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  paid  par- 
ticular  attention  to  the  eubject,  and  at  present  are  as  well  in- 
formed in  all  that  relates  to  the  torpedo,  and  aa  ready  to  diseard 
our  false  notions  of  humanity,  aa  any  other  nation,  for  at  present 
the  naval  powers  of  the  world  are  acting  as  if  they  ahnost  believed 
in  Fulton's  prophecy,  that  the  torpedo  would  **  finally  revolution- 
ize  all  naval  warfare.'' 

Hitherto  I  have  alluded  principally  to  the  torpedo  aa  Ti«ed  for 
the  defense  of  rivers  and  harbors,  but  that  is  not  the  mofft  formi- 
dable mode  of  employing  it.  Since  the  close  of  our  war  the  tor* 
pedo-vessel  lias  been  snccessf ally  developed ;  and  now  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  ooxistmcted  great  iron-clad  fleets  anned 
with  monster  guns,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  behold  there 
springs  into  existence  this  little  ocean-scorpion,  bristling  mtli  out* 
riggers  and  exploding  tails,  and  endowed  with  a  speed  sufficient 
to  overtake  or  escape  from  the  strongest  ships !  A  naval  officer 
might  almost  stand  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  his  ship  being  fitnick 
unawares  by  one  of  these  stealthy  and  effective  eea-devila.  He 
will  dread  them  in  the  future  as  the  wliale  dreads  the  sword* 
fish  t  when  c»nco  the  enemy  has  struck,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape ; 
and  the  blockheads  who  have  pooh-poohed  the  torpedo-ve»»el  ah 
a  harmless  affair  will  bo  the  first  to  surround  their    '  'h 

logs  and  nets,  so  as  not  to  be  blown  into  eternity  wLi..  ^ ily 

eating  their  dinners. 

The  Confederates  were  the  first  to  use  the  torpe<lo-boat,  and 
began  by  laiincliing  several  cigar-shaped  vcBsels^  each  &]>ont  fifty 
feet  long,  propelled  by  steam,  and  carrying  a  torpedo  on  the  end 
of  a  boom,  which  could  l»o  run  out,  lowered  under  a  ship^s  bot- 
tom, and  fired.     These  ve-s^ls  w^rt-  imI!*  <1  ^*  DaviMs/-  in  nlhisiinn. 
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I  suppose,  to  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath.  The  "  Davida  " 
'A  ere  rather  crude  affairs,  and  drowned  their  own  people  oftener 
tli.in  those  they  were  iu  pursuit  of,  but  they  kept  our  bhx^kadiug 
forces  very  uneasy,  hai*assing  thera  continually.  On  the  night  of 
October  5,  1S63,  a  "David-*  got  alongside  the  iron-clad  New 
Ironaideis  off  Cliarleston,  and,  exploding  a  torpedo  agaiuBt  her 
side,  shook  the  ship  terribly,  and  did  considerable  damage.  On 
the  night  of  February  17,  1864,  a  *'  David  "  attacked  the  doop- 
of'War  Housatonic,  lying  at  anchor  outside  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  blew  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom,  which  caused  her  to  sink 
in  a  few  moments.  After  the  war  it  was  discovered,  on  exam- 
iriiition  of  the  wreck  of  the  Housatonic  by  divers,  that  the  tor- 
pejdo-boat  which  destroyed  her  had  run  partly  into  the  opening 
made  by  the  explosion,  so  that  all  on  board  the  "  David  "  found 
a  watery  grave* 

Many  of  our  vesseU  were  at  different  times  during  the  war 
attacked  by  torpedoes  fitted  to  steam-launches,  which  did  great 
damage,  rendering  the  ve&!>els  usel^s,  at  least  for  the  time  being ; 
among  the  vessels  lost  in  this  way  were  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Wabash,  two  of  our  largest  f legates.     These  torpedo-boats  were 
fmall  affairs,  mostly  improvised  for  the  occasion,  with  incomplete 
ratus  and  insufficient  charges ;  but  they  were  a  step  in  the 
r  direction,  and  are  the  originals  of  the  perfected  torpedo- 
cl  which  will  in  the  future  decide  the  issues  of  naval  battles. 
The  nations  of  Europe  are  now  actively  engaged  in  per- 
f   "'-  -  -be  tori:)cdo-vessel,  and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 
boats  of  great  speed  and  capacity  for  mischief  have  been 
_      i ;  while  England,  with  characteristic  stubbornness,  has 
tvi  iiii  •Iiine  little  in  this  direction,  trusting  more  to  her  iron  bul- 
wark* and  stout  tars  than  to  a  mode  of  warfare  which  the  censer- 
.  c  blue-jacket  will  still  insist  njx)n  styling  contemptible  and 
irdly,  fit  only  for  Chinamen  and  Feejce-Islanders.     At  this 
M*nt  no  nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  toq)cdo,  cither  as  an 
or  defensive  weapon;  to  do  so  would  be  evidence  that 
i  not  observed  the  recent  great  ImprovemunUv,  ur  that  ob- 
i  had  taught  them  nothing.     When  I  hear  a  naval  officer 
•;  contemptuounly  of  the  tr»r]iedo,  saying  that  It  C4in  bo  of  no 
r  use  in  riino  of  war,  I  eet  him  down  a^  one  whose  opinion  is 
»  consequence  on  that  or  any  otlier  professional  subject,  for 
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he  has  either  benefited  nothmg  by  experience  or  hm  never 
any  experience  by  which  to  benefit.  It  is  true  that  the  torpedo 
will  not  so  change  the  character  of  naval  war  that  ^y  ^  *  ^'iD 
be  dispensed  with  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  this  engine  ib  >  ,  it?d, 

new  contrivances  for  withstanding  it  will  be  invented*  Tbo  na- 
tion that  posseesos  tlie  most  powerful  fleets  will,  as  herotoforef 
dominate  its  adversaries  on  the  Bea,  and  wo  shall  live  to  see  per- 
fected torpedo-vessels  engaging  other  torpedo-vessdB  on  the  i>oean, 
as  we  see  the  light^iavalry  combats  of  two  contending  armies. 

The  idea  has  got  abroad  among  snperfieial  ob^rrerB  tbat 
large  ships  of  the  present  type  will  disappear  before  the  advent 
of  the  new  torpedo-boat,  and  that  torpedoes  planted  r  ■  iiels 
will  render  forts  and  heavy  gnns  unnecessary — an  opi^  woh 

is  not  shared  by  experienced  persons.  Under  the  gnns  of  a  heavy 
fleet  torpedoes  can  be  raised  from  a  channel  at  nighty  by  men 
in  submarine  armor,  or  the  machines  can  be  made  useless  by  cut- 
ting the  firing  wires,  or  ships  can  use  certain  appliances  which^ 
in  many  cases,  will  neutralize  the  effects  of  torpedo-boats,  A 
watchful  commander  will  be  always  on  the  dcrt  for  these  Uttio 
sea-devils,  his  nets  ready  for  eervicej  and  his  own  torpedo-launcbli 
on  the  qui  vive.  At  night  his  electric  lights  should  illuminate 
the  surrounding  waters,  and  his  guns  be  ready  to  pour  in  grape 
on  an  approaching  foe.  It  is  true  that  torpedoes  in  channels  at 
times  stopped  the  advance  of  our  naval  forces  during  the  lato 
civil  war,  but  we  had  not  always  a  Bufiicient  strength  in  ships 
and  guns  to  overcome  the  forts  which  were  always  ready  to  drive 
away  our  boats  when  groping  for  the  hidden  enemy.  The  tor- 
pedo is  a  powerful  adjunct  in  war,  but  nothing  more.  It  cannot 
bombard  an  enemy's  forts,  or  lay  his  cities  under  contrilitttioOy 
nor  can  it  cniise  for,  cut  up,  and  destroy,  a  merchant  marine. 
It  cannot  transport  troops  to  invade  a  foreign  country ;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  most  destructive  and  harassing  machine,  making  war  much 
more  horrible  while  it  lasts,  but  incapable  of  succeed ^"  k  rating 
unless  backed  by  powerful  ships,  which  will,  as  hcM  .  doubt- 

less prove  the  chief  naval  strength  of  the  various  nations. 

Every  ship,  large  or  small,  can,  in  a  measure,  be  converted 
into  a  tor[)edo-veflfiel,  projecting  the  Whitehead  torpedo  from  her 
sides,  or  operating  the  Lay  torpedo  from  her  deck ;  and  the  greater 
speed  which,  other  things  being  equal,  a  laj^  rtmei  mmt  hiTO 
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«A  compared  with  a  small  one,  would  perhaps  render  the  former 
more  efficient  in  this  mode  of  warfare  than  the  latter.  Tor- 
podoe«,  in  combination  with  ramB,  will  so  fer  change  the  charac- 
ter of  naval  warfare,  that  there  will  be  no  more  sea-battles  fought 
in  extended  lines,  as  of  old,  but  fleets  vnM  fight  in  groupe  of 
ttiree  or  four  shipe,  with  a  combination  including  the  gun-vegael, 
iani|  and  torpedo,  so  that  each  can  ^pport  the  other,  and  an  in- 
telligent commander  can  manoBUvre  without  danger  of  collision 
or  breaking  the  line  of  battle. 

Some  of  the  swiftest  torpedo-boats  jet  constructed  are  on  the 
plan  of  Thorn jrcroft,  of  England,  but  they  hardly  seem  to  desenre 
the  high  egtimato  which  some  writers  have  put  upon  them,  for 
in  a  heavy  sea-w^iy  they  are  useless.  The  torpedo-vessel^  to  be 
thoroughly  effective,  should  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  in  any 
weather,  steam  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  knots,  be  wholly  imper- 
vious to  grape,  and  partly  so  to  shot,  and  be  fitted  with  all  the 
improved  torpedo  devices. 

The  United  States  have  as  yet  done  very  little  practically  in 
the  way  of  using  torpedoes.  Our  naval  vessels  arc  fitted  with  a 
torpedo«par  which  is  now  out  of  date,  and  should  give  way  to 
new  contrivances.  We  have  built  one  good  torpedo-vessel,  but 
ibe  18  deficient  in  speed,  without  which  no  vessel  of  this  kind 
can  be  depended  upon  at  sea ;  but  she  will  answer  very  well  for 
harbor-defense,  until  improved  machinery  is  provided  to  drive 
her  fourteen  or  fifteen  knots.  In  other  respects  she  is  a  formi- 
dable vessel.  We  have  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  an  excellent 
school  for  instruction  in  torpedo  warfare,  and  some  twenty  young 
officera  gra<luate  there  each  year,  carr)*ing  with  them  information 
which  in  ca^e  of  war  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  We  posaeBS 
nttmerous  torpedo  inventions  which  have  been  practically  tested 
at  Newport  before  boards  of  oflScere.  Some  of  these  contrivances 
are  very  good,  and  others  sufficiently  primitive ;  but  I  hesitate  to 
particularize  any  of  them,  since,  if  I  spoke  doubtfully  of  somOi 
their  inventors  would  consider  it  a  special  grievance. 

During  the  late  war  we  never  made  but  one  serious  attack  on 
the  Confederates  with  the  torpedo,  but  that  affair  vt^s  too  re- 
markable to  pasA  unnoticed  here.  The  Government  had  sent  to 
Hampton  Roads  three  steam-launches  fitted  with  torpedoes  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  devised  by  Chief-Engineer  Wood  and  Assistant- 
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Engineer  Lay,  The  torpedo  consisted  of  a  copper  cftae  with  h 
hollow  tube  through  the  centre,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  fixed 
a  cone  for  a  fuhninate  cap ;  at  the  pnd  wafl  an  iron  ball  to  act  u 
a  plunger  and  explode  tlie  c-ap,  the  ball  being  held  b^^  a  eafcty-piiL 
An  inclined  pailition  divided  the  interior  of  the  toqK*do  into  a 
magazine  and  an  air-chamber.  The  disposition  of  the  chai^ 
caused  the  torpedo  to  take  position  in  the  water  \iith  the  chamber 
uppennoet^  with  the  trigger-line  attached  to  the  pin  to  lead  so  as 
to  give  a  direct  pull  from  the  boat.  The  poles  lay  alongside  the 
boat,  and  when  run  out  took  an  angular  course  under  a  sliip^s  bot- 
tom. Lieutenant  Cuehing  having  given  pei-sonal  attention  to  the 
fitting  of  these  steam-launches,  and  having  originally  propoiod 
the  blowing-up  of  the  Albemarle,  by  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment I  Bent  him  to  execute  this  dangerous  duty.  He  was  fully 
equipped,  and  had  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  Bounds  of 
North  Carolina,  communicate  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  flotilla,  Commander  Macomb,  and  make  all  hi»  dispositions 
to  destroy  the  rebel  ram  (the  Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Albe- 
marle), then  lying  off  PljTuouth,  North  Carolina,  which  vessel  waa 
bidding  defiance  to  our  flotilla  of  six  or  seven  vessels,  had  dis- 
abled some  of  them,  and  kept  all  hands  in  a  decidedly  nncom- 
fortable  frame  of  mind.  Everything  worked  well,  and  Coshmg 
was  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  he  had  come  close  along- 
side the  Albemarle,  on  the  night  of  October  27,  18G4,  The  ves- 
sel was  surrounded  by  logs  and  other  obstructions.  In  pushing 
his  pole  over  the  logs,  and  forcing  hie  boat  pjirtly  through  them, 
he  exploded  the  t^jrpedo,  and  the  Albemarle  was  so  much  injured 
that  she  sunk  while  firing  upon  Cushbig  with  great  guns  and 
small-arms*  The  torpedo-boat  filled  with  water,  and  Cusbing 
and  some  of  his  brave  companions  escaped  by  swimming ;  othen 
were  drowned,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  As  soon  as  Mftoomb 
received  notice  of  Cushing^s  sjicxiess,  he  pnshe^J  up  a  bade  iukt 
as  I  had  directed,  and,  taking  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  captured 
the  town  of  Plymouth  and  the  defenses,  with  some  nine  or  ten 
heavy  guns,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  small-arms,  store*, 
etc. — all  resulting  from  the  performance  of  a  little  torpedo-boat 
with  fiftj'  pounds  of  powder  on  tlje  end  of  a  pole !  Tliis  buceoes 
ivo  us  entire  control  of  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  which 
Tol  we  ever  aftenvafd  funintained. 
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nistory  has  done  jaetice  to  this  a&ir,  and  Cmliing  received 
the  most  enthusiastic  commendation  for  his  gallant  conduct; 
but  6ucce8s  was  also  owing  to  Commander  Macomb,  who  had  aU 
the  arrangements  carried  out,  and  performed  so  gallantly  the 
final  cmtp  by  wliicli  the  Albemarle  fell  into  our  hands,  with 
the  other  spoils  of  war.  She  was  afterward  raised,  and  found  to 
be  unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole  in  her  bottom. 

Of  all  torpedo  experiments  this  was  the  moet  interesting 
that  ever  came  under  my  observation,  Ilere  was  a  great  iron- 
dad,  costing  perhaps  a  million  dollars,  a  vessel  that  had  success- 
fully resisted  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  a  fleet  carrying  some 
Tery  heavy  guns,  and  was  only  making  a  few  additions  to  her 
fitrength  preparatory  to  capturing  or  destroying  Macomb  and  all 
lu6  forces.     The  town  of  Plymouth,  a  valuable  strategic  point, 


with  all  its  guns,  stores,  etc.,  fell  into  our 


ion,  through  the 


gallant  action  of  a  handful  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  intel- 
iHgent  tiBe  of  a  small  torpedo-boat.  Macomb  and  Gushing  have 
gone  to  their  long  home,  but  the  memory  of  their  bravery  and 
good  judgment  1  shall  ever  cherish. 

The  sinking  of  the  Albemarle  so  convinced  mc  of  the 
Tilne  of  the  to rj>edo- vessel,  that  I  have  ever  since  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  have  constantly  endeavored  to  im- 
prcnne  upon  the  designs  which  have  been  presented  lo  the  public. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  details  of  nearly  forty  automatic  pow- 
der-torpedoes, and  a  number  of  otheia  charged  with  gun-cotton 
and  dynamite,  and  fired  by  electricity.  Every  one  of  the  above, 
with  very  simple  mechanism,  would  perform  its  work  effectively, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  name  to  tliese  thing?,  much 
ksB  write  a  satisfactory  deticription  of  them.  The  most  widely- 
knowii  torpedo  at  present*  and  the  one  most  approved  by  author- 
[jtiee  in  Emx)pe,  is  the  Whitehead  or  fiiih  torpedo,  the  invention 
\ti  Uk  Englishman  named  Whitehead.  The  details  of  its  con- 
■troetlon  are  not  publicly  known,  being  imparted  only  to  certain 
penons  in  the  Navies  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  each  of  which 
baa  paid  the  inventor  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
[for  hia  «serot* 

The  Whitehead  torpedo  is  cigar-ahapetl,  propelled  by  an  engine 
comproMed  air,  and  10  diach^u-ged  from  a  ve^iie]  or  from  the 
[liboro,  rnmung  at  the  rate  of  Bixteen  miles  an  hour.    It  can  bo 
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set  to  run  on  the  surface  or  at  any  required  depth,  and  explodes 
on  striking  an  object.  Although  the  Whitehead  has  given  better 
results  than  anj  other  torpedo  of  its  class,  it  has  several  eocen* 
tricities  of  character,  sometimes  turning  about  without  notice  and 
making  for  its  friends,  or  exploding  prematurely.  The  distance 
this  torpedo  can  run  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  motor 
which  gives  it  its  speed  and  direction.  To  show  the  nnreliability 
of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  I  will  refer  to  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  Pei'u\ian  iron-clad  Huascar  and  two  British  men-of- 
war.  The  Shah,  one  of  the  latter,  sent  a  fish-torpedo  against  the 
Huascar,  which,  seeing  bubbles  of  air  rising  to  the  surface,  avoided 
the  machine,  and  it  mn  straight  into  a  harbor  near  by ;  there,  the 
compressed  fiir  being  gradually  expended,  tlie  torpedo  rested  qui- 
etly alongside  a  Dutch  merchant-vessel  at  Michor,  with  no  power 
to  do  harm.  The  Dutdi  captain,  seeing  what  he  supposed  to  be 
a  live  fish  alongside,  got  out  his  fishing-tackle,  hut  was  disgusted 
at  not  getting  a  bite ;  only  after  several  unsueeeesful  attempts 
wuth  a  harpoon  did  he  discover  the  nature  of  liis  visitor.  The 
Whitehead  may,  under  certain  eircimistances,  be  a  destructive 
Izustrument,  but,  owing  to  its  erratic  movements,  it  is  liable  in 
the  heat  of  battle  to  prove  dangerous  to  its  friends. 

The  torpedovessel  will,  in  the  end,  I  am  convinced,  prove  a 
most  effective  and  certain  means  of  offense,  as  its  movements  are 
at  all  times  under  the  entire  control  of  its  commander,  who  eui 
select  his  own  time  for  attack  and  retreat. 

No  detailed  account  of  torpcdws  could  be  given  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  article,  and  I  have  only  attempted  to  deal 
with  general  principles,  referring  for  a  more  complete  illustration 
of  this  subject  to  the  various  works  in  which  it  has  been  treated. 

D.  D.   PQBT£3L 
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TfTE  philosophy  of  evolution^  as  applied  to  tho  problemfi  of  the 
ph^"sical  world,  is  rapidly  wiiming  the  victory  over  aU  opposition. 
Besting  npon  the  sare  foundation  of  known  facte  and  necessary 
inductions,  it  has  little  to  feiir  from  the  assanlts  of  mere  declama- 
tion, or  tlie  unbelieving  conservatism  which  sees  only  danger  and 
diisaster  in  courageously  foDowing  the  truth. 

But  the  attempt  of  sorao  of  the  cliief  apostles  of  this  philoso- 
phy to  apply  itfi  teachingB  literally  in  the  domain  of  morals  and 
polities  involves  considerations  of  very  grave  moment  to  Uie  cause 
of  social  prognjss.  They  tell  us  that  society  is  not  a  manufacture, 
but  a  growth ;  and  that  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  an  artificial 
thing,  but  a  part  of  Nature — of  a  piece  with  the  development  of 
the  embrTr'o,  or  tho  unfolding  of  a  flower*  Manufacturing  morals, 
we  are  told,  is  as  unscientific  as  manufacturing  worlds ;  wliile 
todid  progress  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  gradual  development,  and 
not  by  spasms  of  philanthropy  or  sudden  outbreaks  of  reform. 
It  IS  not  an  accident,  but  a  necessity,  and  therefore  aU  special  ro- 
farwA  are  to  be  suprseded  by  social  evolution.  The  Clarksons 
tnd  Wilberforces  of  a  past  generation  must  give  place  to  the 
Spencers  and  Bagehots  of  the  present,  and  thus  usher  in  a  new* 
dispensation  in  the  hifitory  of  the  race.  According  to  Ilerbert 
Spencer,  no  teaching  or  policy  c^i  advance  the  work  of  social 
development  beyond  a  certain  normal  rate,  while  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible lo  perturb,  to  retard,  or  to  disorder  the  process ;  and,  by 
maintaining  favomble  conditions^  there  cannot  be  more  good  done 
Ihin  by  letting  social  progroes  go  on  unhindered,  while  an  im- 
nvemity  of  mi8chief  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  disturbing  and 
dittorting  and  reprL^^ing,  by  p(»licics  carried  out  in  pursuit  of 
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eiToneons  eonoeptions.  The  growth  of  eocietj  is  thus  aniil< 
ta  tilt;  growth  uf  an  animal,  or  a  plant,  proceeding  in  a  predeter- 
mined order  under  the  influence  of  cauBes  which  act  import taneottj^i 
ly,  and  in  |K?rfect  haruiony  witli  all  cosDiiwil  development.  A 
very  high  authority  on  moral  and  Bocial  questions,  catching  the 
^irit  of  these  ideas,  traces  a  gi*eat  portion  of  existing  e\ik  to 
benevolent  interferences  for  their  removal.  He  asserts  that  in 
this  world  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  wise  is  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  good,  and  that  those  only  can  safely  and  service- 
ably  encounter  social  evik  who  can  botli  watch  and  in  some  meas- 
ure imitate  God's  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  He  tells  ns  that 
the  coldest  tempers  are  generally,  in  matters  of  philanthropy,  the 
soundest  tlunkers  and  safest  guides  and  administrators,  and  timt 
a  tender-hearted  statesman  is  almost  more  to  be  dreaded  tlian  a 
despot  or  an  adventurer ;  while,  to  be  worthy  and  efficient  eood- 
jutors  with  God  on  the  great  arena  of  the  world,  we  must  be  able 
to  borrow  some  of  the  sublime,  impassive  calm  with  which,  age 
after  age,  he  has  looked  down  upon  the  slow  progress  and  tingei^ 
ing  miseries  of  \m  children.  The  motto  of  the  social  evolutionist 
is  ^^  Slow  and  sure ; "  and  he  csdiorte  us,  bb  far  as  poeeible,  to  dim' 
inute  the  time-element  from  our  reckoning  of  human  progreeS| 
and  imitate  Nature  in  her  infinite  patience  in  waiting  so  long 
for  the  physical  world  to  grow  into  decent  and  comely  shape. 
With  him,  human  endeavors  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  humanity  arc,  of  course,  hinderances  nitlicr  than  helps, 
and  the  reformer  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  a  type  of 
mind  no  longer  ni>edeil,  and  as  destined  soon  to  digappcar. 
under  tlie  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Like  the  maiito* 
don,  the  dodo,  and  otlier  creations  of  the  pa^t,  he  will  become 
extinct,  and  we  shall  patiently  and  placidly  look  on  whil  *  I 
evolution  does  the  work  which  his  ignorance  and   fai  i 

so  clumsily  attempted  in  a  ruder  and  less  ad\*anced  stage  of 
society. 

This  new  gospel  demandfi  our  attentioxL  It  uuikee  ItB  a| 
IB  the  name  of  science,  and  it  has  the  support  of  great  names. 
Iti  teschin;^  in  plausible,  and  it  embodies  a  mcftsuro  of  tnr '  'r 
is  rtmsrkiihly  tioladog  to  a  certain  onler  of  minds,  and  wt 
maltitudai  will  bo  tempted  to  embrace  it  &i  a  welcome  i^pcgostj 
for  Itieir  hudaess  or  moral  indiilerenco.     It  arraigns  all  the 
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reforms  of  the  world,  and  would  substitute  a  sickly  moral  fatalism 
for  those  deeds  of  heroism  and  self -sacrifice  which  Iiave  glorified 
human  nature  and  lighted  the  world  on  its  way  to  higher  truth* 
Let  us  briefly  consider  it. 

The  fallacies  on  which  it  rests  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
In  the  first  |>lace,  it  assumes  the  existence  of  an  obviously  false 
and  impossible  analogy.  AVTien  we  arc  exhorted  to  imitate  God's 
mode  of  dealing  with  social  evils,  and  to  become  coadjutors  with 
him  by  borrowing  his  sublime  patience,  it  may  be  \vell  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  gods,  but  human  beings,  ver}'  limited  in  our 
knowledge  and  circumscribed  in  onr  sphere  of  action.  The  folly 
of  the  suggestion  that  we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Crentor,  in  order  that  we  may  have  wise  and  comprehensive  views 
of  our  duties  to  our  feUow-creaturea,  is  only  equaled  by  its  sub- 
lime effrontery.  Whoever  believes  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence 
mi2St  believe  that  he  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  uni- 
verse is  liis  expression  and  bi^eath.  AX\  its  parts  and  appoint- 
ments are  the  fruit  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  are  seen  to  work 
together  for  good.  What  is  hidden  and  inscrutable  to  us  must 
be  to  him  as  transparent  as  light,  and  in  perfect  accord  with  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth.  To  talk  about  the  patience  of  the  Deity, 
therefore,  is  to  apply  the  vocabulary  of  mortals  to  a  Being  who 
infinitely  surpasses  our  comprehension.  Patience  is  a  human 
virtue,  implying  weakness  and  imperfection.  It  means  enduring, 
suflFering  witli  meekness,  sustaining  pains  and  trials  without  mur- 
muring or  fretfulness,  bearing  trouble  with  equammit3\  This 
cannot  bo  predicated  of  God,  whose  very  attributes  must  make 
him  impassive  in  surveying  the  work  of  his  hands.  And  even 
this  huraim  virtue  is  only  enjoined  upon  us  in  encountering  evils 
whicli  are  unavoidable ;  for,  if  we  have  the  power  to  remove  them, 
our  patience  under  tlieir  burden  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  if  it  does 
not  become  a  vice. 

Equally  irrational  is  the  notion  that  we  may  become  Godlike 
by  eliminating  tlic  element  of  time  in  dealing  with  tlie  evik  of 
iodety.  We  have  no  right  to  break  away  from  those  limitations 
which  make  us  what  we  are,  and  we  have  no  more  power  to  do 
»"    "  :•  have  to  add  to  our  stature  by  taking  thought     With 

OL-  _  I  _^:ijr,  as  we  ore  tdd  and  believe,  the  unii*erse  ia  **an  ever- 
Usting  Now;"  but  with  us  the  little  fragment  of  time  which 
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rounds  out  our  life  is  simply  the  gateway  of  duty  and  tolL  It  ia 
our  providential  opportunity,  into  which  wo  should  crowd  every 
beneficent  activity  which  an  unBclfish  devotion  to  truth  and 
humanity  can  kindle.  We  cannot,  therefore,  become  coadjutors 
with  our  Maker  by  folding  our  hands  and  waiting  upon  evolution^ 
or  the  cold  logic  of  events,  but  by  acting  well  our  appointed  part 
in  the  fleeting  drama  uf  life — by  plunging  into  the  strifea  and 
struggles  of  our  time,  and  wisely  but  fervently  toiling  for  oar 
kind-  These  strifes  and  struggles  afford  ample  scope  for  our 
powers,  and  we  have  no  right  to  shirk  the  task  to  which  we  are 
summoned.  Evolution  is  God'S  method  of  open* ting  in  the  natu- 
ral worlds  and,  in  a  qualified  sense,  in  the  moral ;  but  it  can  per* 
form  no  vicarious  office  for  us  as  intelligent  beings  endowed  with 
a  conscience,  who  must  work  out  our  own  salvation*  It  cannot 
BUpetBede  the  strivings  and  sacrifices  of  good  men  for  the  rao^. 
It  cannot  cancel  our  social  obligations  by  eloquent  talk  about 
gradual  development  and  comprehensive  views.  It  eannot  cure 
the  ills  of  society  by  assuring  us  that  progress  is  a  necessity*  and 
that,  while  we  may  cripple  and  retard  social  development,  we 
have  no  power  to  aid  it  It  eannot  strengthen  the  hands  of  Strugs 
gling  Virtue,  or  increase  our  reverence  for  our  Maker,  by  remind- 
ing us  of  his  unruffled  serenity  in  looking  down  upon  the  taidy 
progress  and  lingering  miseries  of  his  children.  It  cannot  hthi^ 
reproach  and  derision  upon  the  world's  great  reforms  and  refurm- 
ers  without  a  corresponding  blight  and  paralysis  of  the  world*« 
fiuth  in  goodness.  It  cannot  reform  society  by  proclaiming  ab- 
sti^ct  tlieories  of  progress,  while  those  who  would  smite  social 
evils  in  their  concrete  form  are  branded  as  fanatics  and  men  i>f 
**  one  idea.-'  It  cannot  save  the  world  through  the  leadership  of 
men  who  boast  of  their  philosophic  principles,  and  their  pfiticnoo 
under  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  their  fellow-criuituros.  It  can- 
not ejitablUh  its  doctrine  of  scientific  fatalism  without  sapping 
the  very  foundation  of  monilj*.  Every  civili/.ed  community  is 
ecourged  by  some  devouring  evil,  which  invites  the  oi^ganized  re- 
sii^tance  of  good  men,  Tlirough  tJieir  agency  tlie  work  of  aoeid 
evolution  goes  forward,  and  they  are  without  excuse  if  they  &fl 
to  put  forth  their  endeavors.  The  shortneaa  of  life  and  the 
ioeblenaai  of  nnr  powers  make  thi^  t  in  our  n 

of  progre«  all  tlie  more  vital.    Tht^.  :..  .  ader  us  u^,..  .,,..ja 
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bnt  less  patient  in  dealing  with  curable  social  ills.  They  should 
incite  us  to  lavish  our  efforts  in  the  sennce  of  humanity,  inste^id  of 
stingily  withholding  them,  and  waiting  supinely  for  evolution  to 
tiike  up  our  task.  Tliey  should  teach  us  to  capitalize  our  phi- 
lanthropy to  the  utmost,  and  fund  it  freely  in  deeds  of  active 
beneficence.  Any  one  of  Hie  i-eforras  of  our  day  is  largo 
enough  to  tax  the  l>cst  energies  of  our  strongest  men,  and  all 
of  them  must  lag  and  languish  if,  instead  of  looking  to  partial 
and  immediate  results  through  our  personal  exertions,  we  com* 
mit  the  solution  of  social  problems  to  the  working  of  inevitable 
law«. 

But  we  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  central  idea  of  this 
new  philosophy  is  fallacious.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  forces 
which  nile  society  natui-ally  gravitate  in  the  direction  of  evil,  nor 
i&  it  denied  that  their  tendency,  as  in  tlie  case  of  individual  men, 
is  toward  improved  conditions.  If  this  were  not  true,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  history,  and  the  moral  world 
would  be  the  sport  of  accident  and  chance.  We  accept  ilr. 
Bagehot's  general  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  progress,  which  he  so 
skillfully  labors  to  enforce  and  illustrate ;  but  Mr.  Bagehot  him- 
Bolf  asserts  that  "  the  progress  of  man  requires  the  cooperation  of 
m^n  for  its  development."  It  is  not  true  that  the  process  of  civ- 
ilization is  a  part  of  T^ature,  like  the  unfolding  of  a  flower.  It  is 
not  true  that  social  progress  goe^  on  as  a  necessity,  according  to 
any  invanable  law.  It  is  not  true  that  laws  and  institutions  grow^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  wo  speak  of  the  growth  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. If  these  premises  were  valid,  Mr.  Spencer  would  undoubt- 
edly be  right  in  declaring  that,  while  we  can  retard  or  disorder 
llje  -  ;  of  eocial  development,  we  can  do  nothing  whatever 
to  u  it.     But  the  fact  is  that,  while  the  pniicess  of  develop- 

ment, in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  achieved  indirect- 
ly and  unintentionally,  social  evolution  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
efforts  consciouj^ly  put  forth  fi>r  the  purpose.  To  a  very  lai^ 
extent  communities,  like  individuals,  are  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes.  Evolution  is  ever  at  work ;  hut  whether  it  takes  a 
forwarrl  or  retrograde  course  must  depend  largely  upon  the  vol- 
untarr  action  of  the  people,  or  of  their  recognized  leaders,  in 
iMkrpting  or  rejecting  particular  laws  or  policies.  Prof.  Oaimes, 
in  an  article  \vritten  a  few  years  ago  combating  the  views  of  Mr, 
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Spencer,  proves  from  the  highest  critical  and  hifitorical  authority 
that  the  stationary  condition  of  the  race  is  the  rale  and  the  pm* 
^re^ive  t!ie  exception,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  iiiankiiid  his 
never  shown  the  least  desire  that  its  civil  institutions  should  be 
improved.  lie  shows  that  on  this  ground,  ajid  not  according  to 
auy  theory  of  social  evohition,  we  mii&t  account  for  the  rctrognMle 
course  of  certain  nations  after  they  have  reached  an  advanced 
§tage  of  civilization  ;  and  he  makes  the  apt  quotittion  from  Mr* 
ill,  that ''  jx)litical  infititiitions  are  the  work  of  men ;  owe  their 

rigin  and  tlieir  existence  to  human  will  Men  <lid  not  wake  on 
a  Bummer  morning,  and  find  them  epnmg  up.  Neither  do  they 
resemble  trees,  which,  once  planted,  are  aye  growing  while  raen 
are  sleeping.  In  every  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  made 
what  they  are  by  human  voluntary  agency/*  And  tliia  resasomng 
is  justified  by  historical  facts  which  he  adduces.  Eome  wis  io- 
ealculably  indebted  for  her  later  preeminence  to  the  fortunite 
^nd  timely  adoption  of  her  early  code  of  laws.  Her  decline  and 
niin  resulted  from  the  dec4iy  of  her  yeomanry  and  her  vast  landed 
estates.  Tlie  paternal  despotism  of  China  carried  her  up  to  the 
civilijoition  she  has  attained,  but  is  a  most  formidable  barrier  to 
further  progrcee.  The  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Jews  produced 
different  ri'^ultd,  because  they  had  a  peculiar  body  of  men  called 
prophota,  tlio  patriots  and  guidee  of  their  time,  who  were  able  to 
withstand  the  ix>wer  of  kings  and  priests.     Not  upon  any  Invari- 

ble  law,  thca^fore,  working  in  the  direction  of  good  or  evil,  but 
upon  human  agency,  must  the  fortunes  of  st^ttes  greatly  depend. 
The  right  doc!*  not  alwayjicorae  upj>ermoftt  in  the  concerns  of  this 
world.  TUo  truth  is  often  put  d^wn  by  falsehood  and  force.  In 
\m  famous  c^say  on  **  Liberty,*'  Mr.  Mill  ^ys  Christianity  itielf 
only  liecame  prt'dominant  because  the  persecutions  of  its  enemies 
were  occaaional,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  uf  prapagandinm. 
lujujitioe  i#  not  an  ap{K>intiMl  necessity,  but  noithor  is  Judiee 
9ti>ong  enough  t<*  >rin  in  her  cver-rccurring  conflict  with  thii 
I)Ower«  of  eril  without  the  help  of  faithful  and  heroic  uietu 
**  We  ought  not  to  forgi^t  that  there  is  an  incessant  and  ever-flow- 

— ^  •  •    *  ^ T»  aiTairs  toward  the  worM,  eCKiudslLing  uf  ell 

.  Ill)  thnnf^glisrefM^es^indolcnoes^and  soptne- 
1  tod  kept  from  sweep- 
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md  athers  by  fits,  put  forth  in  the  direction  of  good  and  worthy 
objects/'  This  coafessiou  of  faith  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  with 
which  Prof.  Cairnes  enforces  hia  argument,  was  the  key-note  of 
his  life ;  and  whoever  thoroughly  accepts  it  as  the  inspiration  of 
his  liibot^  will  be  ready  to  work  for  bumanity  as  if  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world  depended  on  liia  personal  endeavors.  The 
fortunes  of  the  world,  indeed,  to  a  large  extent,  have  depended 
upon  the  toils  and  struggles  of  just  snch  men;  while  thoee 
who  have  looked  on  in  indifference,  or  opposed  all  efforts  at 
reform  because  they  believed  it  wiser  *4o  let  social  progress 
go  on  unhindered/'  have  left  the  world  little  better  than  they 
found  it,  if  they  have  not  been  positive  obstructions  to  human 
welfare* 

Who  can  look  back  upon  the  great  reforms  of  the  world,  and 
pronounce  them  so  many  ill-fated  struggles  to  better  its  condition 
which  only  deflected  the  path  of  progress  from  its  true  course  ? 
Who  can  gainsay  the  grand  lesson  of  liistory  so  beautifully  stated 
by  Mr.  Motley,  that  "  the  generation  that  plants  is  not  die  gen- 
eration that  gathers  in  the  harvest,  but  all  mankind  at  last  inherit 
what  is  Bown  in  tlic  blood  and  tears  of  a  few?''  Who,  that  is 
not  the  slave  of  mere  theories,  would  discrown  the  martyrs  whose 
blood  has  lieun  the  seed  of  the  Church  ?  Who  would  dishonor  the 
^apostles  and  prophets  of  free  thought  in  every  age  who  have  blazed 
the  way  of  progress  for  the  race,  and  made  our  present  civiliziition 
r  -  -^  ^  ?  Mr.  Buckle  affirms  that  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of 
•'  Ixas  contributed  more  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  has 
been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and 
legislators  of  whom  hifetory  has  preserved  an  authentic  account. 
The  age  we  live  in  is  what  we  find  it  because  of  the  labors  and 
.fiacrifiees*  of  aU  the  gre^it  souls  of  the  past.  If  progress  hiis  been 
i  evolved,  it  luis  also  quite  as  certainly  been  propagated.  It  is  not 
limply  tlie  product  of  law,  bnt  the  fruit  of  human  toil  and  sacri- 
fice! voluiitHrily  cmbniced  for  the  improvement  and  regeneration 
of  'mankind.  Our  churches,  our  educational  institutions,  our  or- 
ganised cliarities,  our  scientific  associations,  oar  various  sjwcial 
refoi^N  and  that  marvelous  instrumentality  called  the  press, 
tfu  all  m  many  testimonies  to  the  power  of  volnntarj^  efforts 
piLfposely  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  human  well-being, 
tod  60  many   practical   refutations  of   the  theory  that  social 

vau  cxjiviL— ijo.  "Z^L  17 
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development  is  dwarfed  and  deformed  by  attempts  to  imj>ivivj^ 
It 

But  the  new  doctrine  is  not  only  fallacions,  but  m 
demoralizing.  Tliis  is  implied  in  wliat  we  lave  already  said,  but 
it  needs  to  be  particuUrly  eniphajiLzed,  It  unavoidably  re^inltH 
from  tlie  principle  that  gocial  development,  while  it  may  bo  hin* 
dered  or  deranged,  ciinnot  he  artificiidly  bettered,  Mr.  Spenoor 
Bays  thig  dt)etrine  "is  caleulate<l  to  have  a  Hteadyin^  effeet  oa 
thought  and  action/'  It  cannot  f:dl  to  produce  a  paraly: '  ^  oX, 
He  admits  that  sanguine  reformer  will  feel  that  it  i  \%y 

"  much  of  tlie  stimidus  to  exertion ;"  and  he  asks,  "  If  lai^  ad- 
vances in  human  w^elfare  can  come  only  in  the  bIow  process  of 
things,  which  will  inevitably  bring  them,  wliy  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  \ "  Tins  staggering  question  he  answers  by  eajing  tliat 
'*on  viFiiinary  hopes,  rational  criticisms  have  a  deprw«ing  in- 
fluence,*' but  that  **it  is  better  to  recognize  the  truth.**  ITie 
truth  which  he  thus  frankly  counsels  us  to  recognize  is  the  fatal- 
ism of  his  theory  of  development,  and  the  consequent  helplcM- 
ness  of  humanity  to  speed  its  8c»ciid  advancement.  According  ta 
this  doctrine  the  reformer  is  not  simply  a  fanatic,  but  a  social 
nuisance.  He  is  a  benevolent  intermeddler  with  a  process  whidi 
may  he  marred,  but  cannot  be  mended  ;  and  the  buBinei*s  of  wi»© 
and  ^ober  men  is  to  counteract  Ids  miadiief.  The  phihmthropiai 
must  surrender  his  vocation,  and  his  dreams  of  human  ame- 
lioration, to  men  of  cold  tempers  and  comprehensive  riewi. 
The  patriot,  who  pictures  to  himself  a  possible  future  of 
renovated  ingtitutions  and  a  regenerated  state,  and  bums  witli 
tlie  longing  to  realize  his  aspirations,  must  be  \mi  under  the 
tmining  of  Science,  while  Evolution  is  to  have  free  couive  tod 
be  glorified. 

The  effect  of  theee  teadunge^  if  generally  accepttni,  mnnot 
be  doubtful.  Unquestionably,  the  fanaticism  so  commonly  found 
in  alliance  with  reformaton'  movements  ha#  wrought  mucli  mi** 
chief.  No  one  will  dispute  this.  Fanaticism  is  the  epidemic  of 
our  timt^8,  whether  it  shows  itself  \n  s]>ecial  refoniun,  in  polities^ 
in  religion,  or  in  trade*  It  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  bumaa 
affairs,  and  €»sp<*ciaUy  all  high  endeavoni.  It  certairdy  has  its 
VLM^^  nor  i*  it  easy  to  see  how  tlie  race  could  have  advanced  with* 
out  it    Worldly  prudence  and  calculation  are  not  ttie  liiglMit 
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virtues,  nor  the  chief  maimprings  of  human  progress.  They  are 
honored  by  tlie  selfish  and  the  time-senring  quite  as  sincerely  as 
by  the  worthier  classes  in  society.  The  reformer  often  finds  them 
tlie  coasiu-germans  of  cowardice,  and  the  most  fonnidable  foes 
of  that  disinterestedness  which  animates  liis  labors.  The  philoso- 
pher too,  with  his  broad  views  and  many-sided  tendencies,  will 
decline  to  follow  him.  He  loves  the  truth,  and  sincerely  dedicatee 
himself  to  its  service,  but  is  not  ready  to  bear  witness  to  it  by 
great  personal  sacrifices.  He  doubts  as  much  as  he  believes,  and 
has  no  taste  for  any  form  of  martyrdom.  One  of  the  foremost 
writers  and  thinkers  of  our  time  tells  us  that  profound  thought, 
if  thoroughly  honest  and  conscientious,  is  deplorably  apt  to  sap 
the  foundations  and  impair  the  strength  of  our  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  convictions.  The  thinkere  of  the  world  are  not  its 
saviors*  "  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life."  "  Enthu- 
siasm/* saya  Emereon,  "  is  the  k^iping  lightning,  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  horse-power  of  the  understanding."  The  truth  is, 
that  real  social  progress  is  always  accomplished  by  imperfectly 
aspiring  toward  a  perfect  ideal ;  and  in  this  work  the  faculty  of 
imagination  hits  the  chief  share.  It  has  been  well  said  that  if  you 
di^troy  this  faculty  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as  station- 
ary as  that  of  the  brutes.  Without  the  fanaticism  of  self-sacrifice 
which  the  imagination  kindles,  our  civilization  would  bo  hopeless- 
ly dwarfed  and  mutilated.  The  fanaticism  of  the  early  Christians 
^'as  tlie  soil  in  which  their  faith  took  root ;  and  the  simple  and 
Bublime  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  which  now  bear  witness  to 
its  truth,  were  floated  down  the  centuries  on  the  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  its  di^'iplcs.  Witlmut  the  impelling  fanaticism  of  Lu- 
tlier  and  his  collaborators,  their  battle  against  Rome  would  never 
have  been  fought.  The  founder  of  Quakerism  paid  Uttle  heed  to 
the  canons  of  worldly  wisdom,  while  the  fanaticism  of  John  Wool- 
man  purged  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  guilt  of  slavery,  and 
waked  such  a  response  in  other  humane  hearts,  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  that  the  way  was  thus  opened  for  emancipation  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  the  nltimate  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  fanaticism  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
which  arhievod  Catholic  emancipation,  and  made  Ireland  a  nation. 
When  he  began  hi.H  agitation  nothing  coiild  have  se^jmed  more 
ttttcriy  and  hopelessly  iraposeible,  according  to  all  human  calcnla- 
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tion  ;  biit  his  soul  wafl  %o  burdened  with  the  accnmulated  sorroiri 
of  hifi  couQtiy,  which  his  mut^hlegs  eloquence  ^t  to  muatc,  that 
he  be<5aiTie  the  liberator  of  li*eland  by  thiis  multiplyin     '  \t 

among  his  people.     It  was  the  f^marieism  of  ixifonn  i-o* 

pealed  the  English  Corn-laws,  in  opposition  to  the  BtatesmaDAhtpt, 
the  public  opinion,  and  tlio  educated  classes  of  tJie  time.  If  Gar- 
rison and  his  associates  had  taken  counsel  of  the  vns^  and  sob«r 
men  of  America,  who  could  see  only  failure  and  disai^tc^r  in  Iho 
antisla very  agitation,  the  world-famous  crusade  of    '  'liliofi* 

isXA  would  never  have  b^en  heard  of,  and  the  S?<  tvcgro 

would  have  been  turned  over  to  the  **  slow-and-sure  **  accotmt  of 
social  evolution,  tlirough  which  **  the  sum  of  all  villainies  "  would 
have  been  planted  in  every  Kortliem  State,  It  was  the  fanaticism 
of  our  fathers  a  century  ago  which  achieved  American  indepen- 
dence; for  no  unimpassioned  judgment  of  their  un^  "  Mng 
could  have  given  strength  to  their  hopes.     The  chanr  uc- 

O6S0  were  in  fact  overwhelmingly  agaiust  thcni.  Of  on*j  tliing 
only  were  they  sure,  and  that  was,  that  England  had  n  *  '  ^  to 
bind  them  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which  tliey  were  ri  iiy 

share,  and  that  they  were  ready,  if  need  be,  to  offer  their  livos  as 
hostages  to  libert3%  Out  of  the  fanaticisms  of  Fourier*  St.-Siroon, 
and  Robert  Owen,  has  come  the  organized  struggle  of  lal)or 
which  is  now  troubling  the  dreams  of  dcsixits,  comi>elling  capi- 
tal to  respect  it  by  its  harsh  machinery  of  strikes  and  trades- 
unions,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  the  way  for  the  just 
and  saving  principle  of  codperation-  Christianity  itself,  the 
great  seed-plot  of  reform,  is  tbe  farthest  thing  possible  from 
a  syston  of  logic,  nor  "was  it  accomplished  liv  prize  essays, 
Bridgewater  bequests,  and  a  minimum  of  four  thousand  fire 
hundred  a  year.*'  To  the  Jews  it  was  a  stumbling-block,  and 
to  tbe  Greeks  foolishness;  and  itB  doctrine  of  j^ei-feet  self-renun 
elation  fares  little  better  witli  the  philosopheiift  and  scietitisis  of 
tOKlay. 

Indeed,  if  reforms  were  to  be  left  to  lliinkers  and  seholaiB| 
and  the  wi)«o  and  prudent,  they  would  never  be  undertaken  at  alL 
The  :-r- r^  -  ^^-  ,rtg  of  heroic  virtue  can  only  be  ins|)InMi  hy  that 
supi*  rti  fi  holy  cause  which  amount*  to  »  fiss^nati'vn, 

and  notliing  this  can  call  forth  the  e  ^ii 

and  perfect  invt.-  m  mankind.    This  truth  \n  ni  n  ihe 
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res  of  Jill  tlie  worM's  great  martyrs  to  liberty  and  high -priests 
of  refonu*  If  no  hazards  are  to  be  braved,  nothing  mil  be  at- 
tempted.  None  of  the  great  agitations  of  the  world  could  have 
passed  muster,  if  they  had  been  compelled  in  advance  to  go  to 
trial  on  a  eool  calculation  of  the  chances  of  suceess  and  the  eacri- 
fices  involved.  The  reformer  feels  that  if  he  would  save  his  life 
he  must  be  ready  to  lose  it,  He  sees  the  particular  cause  he 
espouses  with  such  vividness,  itom,  his  mount  of  vision,  and  em- 
limccs  it  with  such  unreserved  ardor,  that  its  service  is  accepted 
u>  a  divine  command.  The  light  which  points  his  way  casts  all 
eUo  into  the  shade.  The  lire  within  him  consumes  every  doubt 
and  fear  which  could  beset  the  path  of  a  cautious  and  considerate 
man.  He  accepts  the  pliilosophy  embodied  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
motto  of  "  one  war  at  a  time.-'  If  his  mind  were  large  enough 
to  see  all  reforms  in  their  just  relationships,  and  coolly  and  im- 
partiaUy  to  estimate  their  real  value  and  the  difficulties  of  succeas, 
he  wrnild  probably  espouse  none  of  them.  The  task  would  seem 
too  large,  and  he  would  lack  tliat  intensity  of  conviction  and  con- 
centration of  zeal  which  alone  could  inspire  the  needed  courage 
and  sclf-forgetfulness.  The  very  one-sidedness  of  reformers, 
their  n.*adiriess  to  die  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and 
tliat  element  of  exaggeration  which  so  often  enters  into  their 
couceptinns,  thus  become  providential  disguises,  for  which  the 
troi*ld  has  reason  to  return  thanks.  Unquestionablyj  prudence 
and  common-sense  are  «|ualities  which  cannot  be  prized  too  high- 
ly in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Science  and  philosophy  have 
alm>  tlieir  sovereign  value,  and  have  rendered  inestimable  service 
in  cheeking  the  excesses  and  extravagances  of  reform ;  but  the 
theory  v  Iiich  would  sulistitute  social  evolution  for  individual  and 
org&nized  efforts  to  improve  society,  would  take  the  poetry  out 
of  life,  and  reduce  humanity  itself  to  a  macldne.  It  strikes  li 
deadly  blow  at  personal  respons-ibility,  and  belittles  human 
diameter,  which  i&  above  all  price.  It  lays  its  l>enumbing 
liand   upon  the  diHnegt  diarities  and   sweetest  hii  ^   of 

tbo  world,  and  pours  contempt  upon  the  sublimest  „^  ;,  of 
exalted  virtue  with  which  the  liistory  of  the  race  has  made  us 
iequaintcd. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  the  views  we  have  presented  to  aay 
that  «^pecial  reforms  served  their  turn  as  a  provisional  necessity. 
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before  the  principle  of  social  evolution  was  discovered,  but  ora 
now  to  be  thnist  aside  as  the  outgrown  garraents  of  cliildliood* 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  never  was  a  time  when  sigryil 
efforts  and  sacrifices  for  huiuau  welfare  were  more  urgently  de- 
manded than  now.  The  social  progress  already  achieved,  only 
points  the  way  to  new  duties  and  wider  fields  of  lalxtr.  The 
discussion  and  settlement  of  one  question  only  reveals  its  rela- 
tions to  others,  which  logically  follow.  In  the  remote  fnture  a 
time  may  come,  through  the  toils  and  struggles  of  humanity, 
when  the  work  of  refonn  will  end  in  universal  conformity  to  the 
moral  law ;  but  tiiat  millennial  day  is  rather  too  far  off  to  vex  00 
with  its  interests.  Our  duty  is  with  **  the  living  present ;  *'  and 
who  believes  it  safe  to  hand  over  the  gicat  pR)blem8  of  i«ociCly 
to-day  to  the  cold  and  relentless  law  of  development  4  Look,  for 
example,  at  our  current  polities.  Tlie  issues  which  divide  owr 
great  parties  are  as  nndiscoverable  as  they  were  in  the  year  18551. 
Neither  of  them  dares  face  the  real  questions  which  most  deeply 
concern  the  people,  and  upon  which,  alone,  party  organizations 
can  be  justified.  Eespecting  the  vital  questions  of  finance  and 
the  tariff,  each  agrees  that  in  particular  States  and  congressional 
districts  its  lenders  may  proclaim  such  doctrines  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  secure  local  ascendency,  and  thus  to  make  its  prt'tended 
**  principles  **  the  frMt-ball  of  party  success.  Even  their  national 
platforms  pipe  the  same  mu^ic  tlirough  different  words.  It  has 
been  aptly  ol>servetl  that  half  the  Denif^cnits  are  good  Republi- 
cans, and  half  the  Republicans  are  good  Democmte.  Their  an* 
tagoninm^  are  simply  a  memory  and  a  habit,  and  yet  party  loyalty 
h  intensitied  just  as  the  uselessness  of  party  maddnery  bocomes 
more  and  more  evident.  Their  heaven  is  power,  and  each  is  striv- 
ing to  reach  it  by  despicable  mukvpliifts  and  stjile  appeal*  to  its 
traditions.  We  have  readied  one  of  those  seasons  of  moral  stag- 
nation which  follow  revolutionary  periods,  and  sometimes  tlireaten 
the  vor}*  existence  of  free  government,  lly  a  sort  «jf  univeraal 
unders^tanding,  the  word  politics  has  Ixjcome  the  synouvm  <d_ 
"  jockey*hip."     Its  liigljer  ami  real  meaning  is  practically  foi 

ttm,  if  not  openly  laughed  at.     The  old  slav<   -     *-  " 

duced  conscience  into  our  public  affairs*     It  r< .  .0 

?ery  foundation*  of  govenuuent,  and  touched  the  great  springs 
of  onr  national  life.    Heart  and  bmin  wont  forth  in  tlio  glad 
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service  of  a  gruut  cause,  and  tlie  spirit  of  reform  was  in  the  air. 
Men  of  the  mo6t  commonplace  characters  were  bo  lifted  up  and 
eBUobled  by  ihe  straggle  that  the  whole  land  seemed  ablaze  with 
the  fires  of  a  moral  revolution*  "We  believe  the  hour  has  stiTick 
for  another  revival^  and  that  it  should  now  be  the  mission  of  the 
reformer  to  rouse  the  popular  conscience  from  its  deadly  slumber, 
and  inspire  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  with  the  great  moralities 
which  dignify  private  life.  Ue  should  resolve,  with  all  his  might, 
to  divinize  instead  of  diabolize  public  life,  and  that  the  word  poli- 
tics shall  no  longer  stand  for  venality  and  pelf,  but  the  application 
of  great  and  enduring  principles  to  the  public  well-being.  Ha 
should  insist  that  political  knaves  and  traders  shall  be  sent  to  the 
rear,  and  their  places  supplied  by  men  who  really  believe  in  God, 
in  humanity,  and  in  rectitude.  And,  as  the  necessary  preUminary 
to  all  this,  he  should  forthwith  declare  war  to  the  death  against 
the  despotism  of  the  raiu-us,  and  hail  the  independent  voter  as 
the  anointed  politiciJ  ^^lentsiah  on  whom  we  are  to  believe. 

But  some  one  may  mk  us  to  be  more  specific,  and  to  name 
pome  of  the  special  reforms  which  yet  demand  attention.  One 
uf  tlicm  pre.si'Tits  itself  in  the  financial  problem.  To  the  present 
generation,  finance  is  a  new  issue  in  American  politics.  It  is 
altogether  unfamiliar  to  the  customary  thought  of  the  people, 
because  the  course  of  our  politics  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
eentujy  has  steadily  turned  in  other  directions.  The  protracted 
and  absorbing  controversy  respecting  African  slavery  necessarily 
divertc*!  att**iition  from  economic  questions,  while  the  war  which 
finally  swept  slavery  away  left  in  its  track  a  paper-money  prob- 
lem ecareelv  less  fearful  than  that  of  the  rebellion  itself.  Finan- 
cial  knowledge  is  now  the  demand  of  the  hour,  for,  if  financial 
quackery  is  allowed  to  take  its  place,  national  bankruptcy  and 
irretrievable  dishonor  may  be  the  result.  There  is  but  one  way 
out  of  our  dilemma,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pursue  it,  even 
ihould  it  involve  as  thorough  an  overhauling  of  the  whole  ques- 
' '  that  tlirough  which  the  country  was  finally  prepared  to 

with  the  slavery  issue  and  to  Seattle  it  forever.  Wliy  is  the 
question  of  our  currency  now  inTolvcd  in  so  hopeless  a  muddle  ? 
Wli  ^  many  of  our  politicians,  in  dealing  with  5t^  so  fejir- 

full^  d  wifJi  mental  vertigo?     Wliy  do  they  lead  us  into 

viteb  a  wilderness  of  metaphysics,  and  spread  before  us  such  a 
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famine  of  ideas?  How  shall  we  explain  their  frequent  Bonn 
gaoltd,  and  their  marvelom  perfommnocs  in  "ground  and  lofty 
tumbling?"  It  is  not  that  tlio  question  is  an  in^-^^  V'  one, 
but  it  Las  not  been  considered.     Until  quite  recein  m  not 

found  its  waj  into  our  politics  at  all,  tdnce  the  old  i^tio  respect- 
ing a  national  bank  waa  settled.  What  we  need  ia  a  national 
education  in  the  elements  of  financial  knowledge,  and  wd  should 
be  glad  to  see  this  begin  in  our  common  echoola.  Indeed^  »ouie 
of  our  great  party  leaders  and  latter-day  statesmen  seem  to  need 
this  knowledge  quite  as  much  as  the  rank  and  file  of  tlie  people. 
K  it  were  possible,  the  horn-book  of  finance  should  bo  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  they  sliould  be  taught,  as  speedily  as  pos«iihlOy 
the  definition  of  money ;  that  scmiething  civnnot  be  made  out  of 
nothing  by  an  act  of  Congress ;  that  real  money  must  he  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  printing  any  denomi- 
nation of  it  on  paper ;  that  a  dollar  is  a  silver  or  gold  coin  of  tlie 
value  of  one  hundred  cents,  and  not  any  fraction  of  this  sum,  nor 
a  mere  promise  to  pay  a  dollar,  which  can  be  discharged  by  an- 
other promise;  that  a  paper  currency,  irredeemable  in  gold  or 
silver,  has  proved  a  curse  to  every  country  that  has  tried  it,  and 
that  any  scheme  for  relieving  the  indcbt^ncss  of  individuals  or 
nations  without  payment  is  a  violation  of  the  command  "  Tliou 
shall  not  steal  "  Undoubtedly,  many  questions  in  polifical  ocon- 
omy  as  yet  remain  imsettled,  but  \liijT^  are  a*rtain  elementary 
principles  of  finance  which  are  as  well  establislied  a«  any  facts 
of  physical  science;  and,  if  tlicy  hnd  been  well  taught  in  our 
schools,  the  men  who  are  now  preying  upon  the  popular  igno^ 
ranee  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country  would  have  been 
more  wortliily  employed. 

The  thorough  reform  of  our  civil  6<*r\'ice  is  another  uj^i 
demand  of  the  times.  It  has  often  been  pronounced  **  the  liest 
on  the  planet ;  *'  but  it  is,  In  fact,  a  perfectly  d^hanjelcfls  system 
of  official  huckstering  and  political  prostitution.  It  poisons  the 
life-blood  of  the  body-politic.  It  places  the  power  and  [Patronage 
of  the  Govenmient  at  the  disposal  of  trained  politick  pickfKK*! 
who  make  the  very  almcw<pherc  me[>hitic  with  their  familiar  vie 
It  frames  iniquity  into  law,  and  makes  law  the  servant  of  tniqol* 
ty.  It  Mains  the  good  name  of  our  country  at  home  and  abroad* 
It  is  tho  root  and  aouroe  of  the  most  startliDg  bribery  and  oorrop- 
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ti<wi,  breaking  out  in  high  placus^  and  inundating  the  whole  land 
With  their  desolating  effects.  It  robs  the  people  annually  to  the 
tune  of  Tiiillions  and  tens  of  millions^  through  its  wliiskey  rings, 
its  Indian  ring??,  its  eustoin-honee  rings,  its  railroad  rings,  and 
other  li'galized  niachineiy  which  it  manipulates.  It  reduces 
rapacity  to  a  science,  and  elevates  roguery  to  the  dignity  of  an 
art,  II  has  so  polluted  our  politico  and  debauched  the  monU 
sense  of  our  public  servants  that  even  so  respectable  a  man  as 
Senat4jr  Howe,  of  AVisconsin,  openly  defends  it,  and  actually 
refers  to  the  f?atnrualia  of  thieves  who  defied  the  comitry  under 
the  two  Adtuinigtrations  of  General  Grant  as  a  proof  of  the  hon- 
esty of  his  party.  The  eoveixngn  remedy  for  all  tin's  is  the  de- 
fttHiCtion,  root  ajid  branch,  of  the  whole  system  of  spoils  and 
plunder;  and  this  will  require  the  bold  surgery  of  reform.  It 
calU  for  an  insurrection  of  honest  men  against  the  disciplined 
party  Janixaries  who  have  so  long  niled  them.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  will  take 
a  gingle  etep  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  public  opinion.  We 
can  no  more  depend  upon  our  parties  and  p4>llticians  to  begin 
the  work  than  we  can  trust  the  dram-ehops  of  the  country  to 
organize  agairist  their  traffic.  If  £my  man  doubts  this,  we  need 
only  refer  him  to  the  spectacle  of  duplicity  and  demagogism 
which  our  servants  at  Washington  have  exliibited  in  dealing  with 
this  question  dunng  t\\^  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  to  the  general 
chuckle  of  delight  which  followed  the  final  abandomnent  of  all 
further  attempts  to  reform  administrative  abuses ;  while  the  faltli- 
lejisness  of  the  present  Administration  to  its  pledges  in  dealing 
with  thift  issue  and  its  slijux^ry  game  of  fast  and  loose  have  pro- 
%'X>ked  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  honest  men  of  all  particB. 
The  remedy  must  come  from  the  i>eoplo,  and  the  people  must  be 
rallied  iind  organized  against  the  hiemrchy  of  rogues  and  male- 
factors who  prey  upon  the  nation  and  make  political  honesty  a 

The  labor  question  involves  a  reform  of  world*wide  signifi- 
canee.  Tlie  (jueiition  of  finance  is  simply  a  part  of  it.  Tlie  ab<h 
lition  of  negro  elaverj'  was  a  nui<ifniticcnt  triunipli  of  labor  reform, 
lifting  four  n«iU[on  human  beings  from  the  condition  of  beasts 
uf  burden  to  the  digTiity  of  men.  This  system  of  clmttelized 
hainanity  rested  upon  tlmt  false  relation  of  arbitmiy  power  upon 
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the  one  Bide^  and  dependence  and  helplesanees  on  the  other^  which 
18  the  life  of  every  form  of  oppression.  The  right  adjastment 
of  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  will  emancipate  all  iJi© 
iucei»  of  men  from  all  forms  of  slavery .  It  will  coiisuuimato  the 
work  of  which  abolitionijam  was  the  beginning.  Tliiii  ioTolves  a 
complete  revolution  in  our  whole  system  of  legislation  ar  '  "'  v. 
The  foundations  of  our  civilization  were  laid  in  con«,  A 


robbery,  and  these,  under  the  names  of  feudalism  and  monarchyi 
have  held  the  race  in  subjection.  The  remedy  is  radical  rc»con- 
Btruction,  and  it  involves  the  Ufe  of  our  infititutions,  **  At  the 
very  commencement  of  society,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  v»la- 
able  book  on  "Lal)or,"  "as  soon  as  materials  for  its  coii^-  "*  n 
w*erc  brcmght  together,  its  living  constituents  proceeded  i  a 

to  aiTange  themselves  in  layei^,  the  stronger,  nimbler,  and  cun* 
ninger,  cUmbing  upon  their  brothers^  shoulders,  and  «  — - '  :: 
the  higher  places,  and  leaving  to  those  below  only  th'  f 

upholding  them  in  their  elevation.'*  lie  adds,  "Tho  upper 
myriads  may  ciy  peace,  peace,  but  there  will  be  no  more  peace 
for  them,  on  the  old  terras,  with  the  lower  millions."  And  thero 
ought  to  be  none.  When  wo  talk  about  tlie  rights  of  labor,  we 
talk  about  the  rights  of  man.  When  we  say  that  a  fair  day's 
work  is  entitled  to  a  fair  day's  wages,  we  declare  a  principle 
which,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  as  "indisputable  as  arithmetical  multi- 
plication-tables," and  which  "must  and  will  have  itself  fulfilled." 
We  cim  no  more  escape  it  than  we  can  escape  gravitation.  Our 
talk  about  democracy,  and  the  sacredness  of  human  rights,  whllo 
ciipital  has  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  laborer^  is  a  sluuu  and  m 
clieat.  It  is  the  hollow  dreariness  of  demagogism^  The  ckiisf 
«nd  of  government  is  not  the  protection  of  prc^jxTty,  but  of  ma» ; 
and  this  truth  must  bo  practically  illustrated  in  such  laws  as  sImJI 
hold  in  cht'ck  the  power  of  concentnitwi  ciijutal  in  alliance  witJi 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  those  giant  corpora tioni*  which  loo 
often  control  the  makers  and  expounders  of  the  laws,  and  an 
virtually  endowed  witli  life-offices  and  powers  of  hereditary  sac- 
ee«sion.  The  task  is  a  large  one,  and  of  course  will  require  dmei 
toil,  and  patience.  It  pre*cntd  the  most  fearful  pn»blem  witlt 
which  enlightened  humanity  lias  yet  been  e^led  on  to  dfiflL  By 
the  side  of  tiiis  labor  question  the  old  slavery  i>*^ue  du  I  ji 

a  tritic.     It  casta  its  {Kirtentous  shadow  acroes  every     ^^...^^d 
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I  J,  and  is  rallying  and  organiziiig  multiplying  millions  of  dis- 
contented and  determined  men,  whose  ju&t  demands  cannot  safely 
be  flighted.  It  foreshadows  a  conflict  between  the  vandalism 
and  niadne«6  of  commnnisra  on  the  one  Land  and  the  rapacity 
of  capital  on  the  other,  which  iiaturally  tendB  to  provoke  and  in- 
spir©  it,  and  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  declares^  "overrides 
even  the  love  of  life,  and  eilencea  even  tlie  fear  of  death,"  The 
omens  of  a  coming  storm  are  quite  as  discernible  as  were  those 
which  preceded  the  deadly  stnigglo  which  at  last  buried  African 
slaver}^  in  its  bloody  grave.  Shall  we  heed  these  omenSj  and  by 
wi^e  and  timely  precautions  seek  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity, 
<»  madly  resign  ourselves  to  the  reckless  and  pitiless  principle  of 
evolution,  and  thus  invite  the  lightning  of  retribution  which  else 
might  he  conducted  harmlessly  to  the  eaith  I 

Tlie  land  question  is  the  twin-brother  of  the  labor  question, 
and  involves  considerations  equally  momentous  and  far-reaching. 
**  The  earth  is  litemlly  the  leaf  we  feed  on ;  *'  and,  therefore,  no 
question  can  more  vitally  aflfect  humanity  than  the  character  of 
the  lawB  wliich  deal  with  it.  This  is  most  signally  illustrated  in 
England,  whose  agricultural  laborers  are  among  the  most  degraded 
human  beings  on  earth.  This  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  her  system  of 
land-tenures.  *'  Time  was,"  says  tlie  Westminster  Review^  "  wlien, 
at  the  call  of  the  countrj^  the  yeomen  of  England  rose  and  fought 
and  conquered  her  libei-ties.  Their  degenerate  descendants  would 
be  more  likely  to  fight  as  Idrelings  for  any  form  of  slavery  and 
superstition — if,  indeed,  they  could  be  got  to  figlit  at  all."  It  is 
m  true  of  Enghind,  as  of  any  country  in  Europe,  that  "  the  whole 
energy,  and  knowledge,  and  resources  of  the  land  are  barreled 
up  in  tlie  towii;;^."  Mr.  IToskyns,  in  his  chapter  on  tlie  land-laws 
of  tliat  country,  says :  **  There  is  not  a  living  animal  connected 
with  the  farui,  from  the  draught-team  down  to  the  sheep-dog, 
tliat  is  not  better  lodged  and  looked  after  than  the  laborer  and 
Ills  family."  He  is  a  slave.  His  condition  is  exactly  described 
by  the  detinition  of  a  slave,  as  given  in  the  old  codes  of  the  Caro- 
linaa,  namely,  *Vme  doomed  to  live  without  k-nowledge,  and  with- 
out the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and  to  toil  tJiat  an- 
other may  reap  the  fruits."  Liberty  implies  opportunity,  self- 
culture,  the  untrammeled  development  and  use  of  the  povren*  of 
A  man ;  and  all  these  are  denied  him.    Land*mouopoly,  indeed. 
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is  elaTery.  A  government  wliich  allows  the  land  to  beoanie  llie 
patriiiKmy  of  the  few  mnnot  be  free,  for  the  simple  reasoii  ihAt 
the  landholders  of  every  country  are  its  maetere.  The  moit 
stupendous  system  of  orgjinized  robbery  which  ficonr^giM  the 
world  \&  that  which  strips  the  poor  of  their  natural  inheritanee 
in  the  eoiL 

Arc  we  told  that  tliis  question  does  not  eoncem  n8  in  tlie 
United  States,  since  we  have  no  laws  of  primogeniture  ajjd  en* 
tail,  and  no  grent  monopolies  handed  down  to  us  as  the  fruit  ol 
feudal  tiniosif  We  answer,  that,  through  onr  large  ^nti*  to 
railway  corponttions,  our  system  of  Indian  tn^aties,  our  swamp- 
land le^filation,  onr  yet  unforbidden  curse  of  land-fp  '  -  n^ 
and  other  f onus  of  mahidminiytrution,  we  are  hiyint^  il  4- 

tions  of  a  systom  of  serfdom  alnjost  aa  fearful  as  that  which  now 
afflicts  England.  In  several  States  of  our  ITnion  th^v^  ore  single 
fiirrns  of  a  half-imllion  acres ;  and  even  in  old  Ma£sachaisett«» 
where  lil>erty  and  local  self -government  had  their  birth  in  her 
policy  of  small  estates,  the  large  farms  are  rapidly  swallowing  up 
the  small  ones,  wdiilo  a  crouching  tenantry,  toiling  under  abMmtee 
landlords,  btrnrs  w^itness  at  once  to  the  decline  of  agrictdtuns  and 
the  decay  of  freedom.  If  our  popular  system  of  government  ii 
to  be  preRer%-ed„  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  land  policy 
roust  l)e  radically  refonned.  And  it  will  not  reform  itself.  Evo- 
lution will  not  meet  the  danger,  for  evil  and  ruiu  are  evolved,  as 
well  as  good,  when  uncliccked  by  human  endeavors.  The  false 
steps  we  have  t;\ken  must  be  reversed  in  the  inten^t  of  justice 
and  the  rights  of  tlie  people.  We  need  such  agitators  and  re- 
formen*  a*  Cobdon  and  Mill,  and  such  missionaries  as  Joseph 
Arch.  What  will  our  vaunted  freedom  be  worth  if  we  suffer 
the  canker  of  gn?at  estat^^  to  cat  away  the  life  of  our  yr  -  *  -r  1 
What  w^fugi.^  will  be  left  for  us  against  the  unhealthy  g:  ^l 

fearful  domination  of  our  cltief  cities,  if  a  great  system  of  ocii« 
tralizatioti  in  agriculture  is  to  palsy  tlio  manhood  of  our  ^  niral 
diatricts,"  and  give  us  such  a  breed  of  cultivators  a^  those  of  Eng* 
land  f  These  qnc«Hons  demand  an  answer  fmm  every  WUerer 
in  democratic  government  They  take  hold  of  our  sodal  well- 
being  and  our  national  life ;  for — 

**  A  tiold  pcjuutninr,  tb«!tr  ootmtry^H  pridS| 
WbftD  oBtfs  dsilroyed  can  oe? 4»r  \n  •oppllsd*'^ 
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The  refonner  is  needed  in  dealing  with  still  anotlier  question. 
We  have  latel}^  commemorated  the  nation's  first  centeuiiial.  We 
fitlj  honored  the  deeda  of  the  famous  men  who  declared  that 
"taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny/"  and  thj*ew  life, 
fortune,  and  honor,  into  the  defense  of  this  principle.  It  was 
the  key-note  and  ceaseless  battle-cry  of  their  grand  struggle.  The 
right  of  the  people  who  paid  the  taxes  to  be  heard  on  the  ques- 
tioti  of  voting  them  was  accepted  as  a  self-evident  truth.  "  They 
who  have  no  voice  nor  vote/'  said  Dr.  Franklin,  "  in  the  selecting 
of  representatives,  do  not  enjoy  liberty,  but  ai'e  absolutely  euBlaved 
to  those  who  have  votes/'  This  is  as  self-evident  as  any  truth  in 
the  great  Declaration.  A  free  government  is  one  resting  ujx)n 
the  fi*ee  choice  of  the  people,  and  every  person  having  the  power 
rf  choosing  has  an  iubom  and  equal  right  to  be  heard,  in  person 
or  by  his  representative,  in  the  management  of  those  public  inter- 
ests which  concern  him  in  common  with  all  other  citizens.  Idiots, 
lunatics,  infants,  and  criminals  who  have  forfeited  their  right, 
are  necessarily  precluded  from  any  share  in  the  exercise  of  polite 
ical  power;  but  no  other  exceptions  can  be  made  consistently 
with  the  natural  rights  of  man.  An  intelligent  human  being, 
innocent  of  crime,  yielding  his  obedience  to  the  goveniment, 
mswenible  to  it  in  his  person  and  property  for  disobedience,  and 
yet  denied  any  political  rights,  is  a  dave.  If  this  'm  not  true, 
then  nothing  is  true.  But  our  fathers  were  not  ready  to  apply 
this  truth  in  its  complete  length  and  breadth.  They  did  not 
perfectly  keep  step  to  the  logic  of  their  own  avowed  principles. 
They  lived  in  the  twilight  of  the  political  gospel  they  proclaimed, 
and  scarcely  dreamed  of  tlie  high-noon  of  tlemocracy  which  has 
sine©  lighted  up  the  political  horizon.  Accordingly,  they  with- 
held the  ballot  from  the  poor  man  on  account  of  his  poverty* 
This  wiLS  done  in  all  the  States  in  the  early  years  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  a  nation,  we  liave  long  since  outgrown  this  foUj. 
The  negro  was  denied  any  share  in  the  exercise  of  piliticiil  power 
on  account  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  that  American  prejudice 
wMidi  had  been  evolved  from  the  institution  of  slavery.  But 
ikvery  ha^  *  '  1,  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers  have  found 
inother  Hpi  in  the  convemiion  of  the  negrcj  into  a  citizen 

and  a  voter.    We  have  now  no  qualification  for  the  ballot  founded 
on  nioe,  or  coIoFi  or  property,  or  any  educational  requirement ; 
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and  yet  we  have  twenty  millioE  citizens  in  the  United  States  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  their  taxes  and  obey  the  laws,  while  they 
are  denied  any  share  whatever  in  the  exerciee  of  j)olitical  power. 
This  is  done  because  of  their  sex,  and  is  as  htitoful  and  anti- 
republioAn  a  discrimination  as  can  well  be  conceived.  An  aris- 
tocracy founded  on  it  is  quite  as  odious  and  absurd  as  jn 
racy  founded  on  color,  or  race,  or  any  other  mere  at'  i 

humanity.  It  cannot  be  defended  for  a  moment  by  any  believer 
in  democracy.  In  the  name  of  justice  and  decency,  what  has  sex 
to  do  with  the  question  of  moral  or  political  right  ?  But  our 
purpose  is  not  now  to  argue  the  question,  but  only  to  Btato  it, 
and  to  rank  it  among  the  grand  living  issues  yet  to  tK>  tried  by 
the  people.  How  it  will  finally  be  decided  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
least  doubt.  Our  exclusion  of  woman  from  politics  will  take  Its 
place  among  the  curious  and  startling  barbarisms  of  the  pri«t.  It 
is  true  that  as  yet  we  are  only  midway  on  our  journey  to  universal 
sufiErage ;  but  that  journey  will  be  completed,  because  any  step 
backward  will  be  as  imj>ossil>le  as  any  pause  where  we  are.  We 
are  conBtantly  enlai^ing  the  sphere  of  woman's  occupations*  Wc 
are  reforming  our  laws  respecting  her  personal  and  property  righta* 
We  are  providing  for  her  a  higher  education,  and  \\\w^  re « 
her  cbdm  to  equal  rights.    Wo  have  alrcaciy  made  her  j, 

and  in  some  of  the  States,  and  as  to  certain  positions,  she  is  en- 
titled to  vote  and  hold  oflSce,  There  ii*,  and  '  *  » 
abiding-place  in  her  progress  toward  perfect  ^ 
with  man.  When  and  how  this  goal  shall  be  reached,  must 
largely  depend  upon  the  lalxirs  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  would 
speed  tbe  work ;  f* »r  the  toils  and  struggles  of  the  abolittonisita 
might  just  as  wisely  havo  been  renounced,  as  to  surrender  the 
eause  of  woman^s  enfranchisement  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bocinl 
evolution. 

Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  refer  to  one  further  task 
▼hicli  invokes  the  '  '  ^  hand  of  reform,  and  tljat  is  the  total 
•©paration  of  our  1 1  i  ecclesiastical  af&iii«*     Our  Protestant 

sects  complain  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  etrtlt» 
not  only  claim  '    rity  over  the  cor    *  ''  men, 

but  over  all  lu  >ts,  and  thus  a»iiti  ty  as 

well  as  religious.     They  say  it  was  the  Catholie  Church  whldi 
defeated  Mr.  Gladstone's  Education  Bill,  and  inspir^  the  Fmnco* 
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German  War,  wliile  it  is  striving  to  prevent  the  unification  of 
Geniiuny,  and  blocking  up  the  way  of  etniggling  liberalism  in 
France  and  Spain,  They  affirm  that  this  same  power  is  waging 
war  against  our  common  schools,  and  endeavoring,  by  sapping 
and  niiningj  to  intrench  itself  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  it 
believes  our  free  institutions  offer  a  better  soil  for  the  growtli  of 
its  principles  than  the  centralized  governments  of  Europe,  while 
ph)tting  the  overthmw  of  our  liberty  tlirough  its  vast  and  well- 
drilled  army  of  Jesuits.  How  shall  we  deal  with  tliis  alleged 
raid  upon  civilization  and  progress?  Social  evolution  wiU  not 
meet  the  danger,  for  that  has  brought  it  to  our  doors,  and  seems 
to  be  constantly  giving  it  strength.  Shall  we  appeal  to  sectarian 
animosities,  and  array  Protestantism  against  Catholicism  in  deadly 
strife  i  The  thought  of  such  a  struggle  between  a  great  central- 
ized power,  always  acting  as  a  unit,  and  warring  sects  which  could 
never  be  effectively  rallied  under  a  common  banner,  is  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
Beets,  or  reUgions,  as  of  constitutional  liberty,  vitally  affecting 
the  rights  of  all  men.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  It  is  not  even  Christian,  Wash- 
ington himadf  being  our  witness ;  nor  \a  it  Jewish,  Mohamme- 
dan, or  pagan.  The  Government  rightfully  has  nothing  to  do 
witli  religion,  and  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  state  haa  no  more  right  to  teach  religion  than  the 
cbnrch  has  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  state.  Our  only  safe 
ground,  therefore,  is  the  total  secnhirization  of  our  politics.  The 
"  concubinage  of  church  and  state  '*  must  be  utterly  destroyed. 
On  this  principle  all  can  stand,  irrespective  of  religious  faith. 
Wldle  the  state  is  bound  to  protect  all  men  in  the  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions,  it  must  stand  entirely  aloof 
from  any  sort  of  espousal  of  any  form  of  faith.  This  is  our  safe- 
guard against  ecclesiastical  domination,  whether  Catholic  or  Prot- 

And  this  will  require  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  declares  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
reqKH*ting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
ex*^"^'*  '  *  hereof,"  and  tho**  places  tlie  national  Government  in  its 
tri;  .>n;  but  the  individnal  States  are  left  entirely  free  in 

dealing  with  thin  question.     They  may  make  tlic  Catholic  faith 
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or  that  of  any  Protestant  sect  the  state  religion,  and  levy  tu 
for  tlje  support  of  it  upon  those  who  coriBcientioiifilj  disbelieve  in 
it»  eriHjd.  Tim  union  of  church  and  etjitu,  which  our  fathers 
repudiated  in  the  national  Constitution,  nuiy  Wxvl&  be  eetabliidied 
in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  Wiii*  i?>'steni*iticallj  done 
in  all  the  colonies  save  one  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
and  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Government*  Some  of  them  retjuircd 
all  oiBcerB  of  the  State  to  be  of  the  I*rotestant  faith ;  and  even  at 
this  day  religious  tests  are  prescribed  in  eevund  of  them  wb  condi- 
tions of  holding  olliee,  by  which  the  dioico  of  tit  men  for  tJio 
public  service  \&  foulialdy  rewtricted.  In  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  fathers^  the  church  property  of  lx»th  Catholii'j*  and 
Protcj^tants  is  exempted  from  taxation,  thuB  indirectly  compelling 
Jew6,  Mohammedans,  tlieists,  atlieists,  and  freethinkers,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  reb'gion  which  they  disbelieve,  and 
violating  the  rights  of  conscience,  whicli,  to  every  reflecting  man, 
are  even  more  ju'efiuus  than  the  right  to  liberty  or  life,  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  has  recently  been  proposed  in  die  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  wliicU,  if  adopted,  will  recognize  Uic  Bible 
in  our  public  Bchools  by  **di\Hne  right,"  and  forever  protect 
churcli  property  in  its  present  unjugt  exemption ;  and  tliis  amend- 
ment lacked  only  a  few  vote«  of  the  two-thirds  required  to  paM 
it.  The  growth  of  the  eedesi mistical  6])irit  h  still  further  mauL 
feflted  by  another  proposed  amendment,  emanating  from  an  or- 
ganization called  the  "  National  Reform  Association,"  providing 
for  the  *'  acknovvledgraent  of  Ahnighty  God  ae  the  source  of  all 
aothority  in  civil  government,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  t'hriet  w  the 
ruler  of  nations,  and  his  revealed  will  as  of  supreme  authority,'* 
Should  this  be  adopted,  the  union  of  elinrch  and  &Uto  would  be 
complete,  and  '*  appropriate  legislation  "  for  the  disfranchi^meni 
and  punishment  of  heretics  would  undoubtedly  follow.  The 
only  true  remedy  for  these  threatened  dangers  ig  the  absolute 
divorce  of  civil  and  eC5clet«ia«tical  authority.  There  li*  no  uiiddhi 
ground  on  wliich  we  can  stand,  ^*  Our  Con«titulion  must  be 
changed  to  suit  our  practices,  or  our  practices  niu«t  be  changed 
to  suit  our  Constitution,-*  It  omst  be  on  one  lude  or  the  othert 
and  till?  attempt  to  place  it  on  both  will  prove  aa  fraitlesa*  and  it 
may  be  ha  disastrou/t,  om  waa  tlie  effort  to  make  (»ttr  incnt 

^  hall  »lave  and  half  free/^    Wo  oppose  and  denutinc.  ....  ,^^^q1u 
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''  Miolic  Chnrcli  npon  our  common  schools  as  a  monstrous 
liih  e  with  purely  secular  affairs;  but  our  own  sense  of 

eoDsistency  and  self-respect  should  compel  ns  forthwith  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  those  ^choola,  and  thus  deprive  that  hierarchy  of 
a  very  convenient  and  weighty  apology  for  its  course.  The  pol* 
tey  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  far  as  it  makes  itself  the  ally  of 
^omnce  and  euperstirion,  must  be  resolutely  resisted ;  but  that 
reeistance  can  best  bo  made  by  jealously  maintaining  civil  liberty, 
and  insisting  upon  a  well-organized  system  of  common  schools 
and  compulsory  secular  education.  In  thus  standing  by  the  equal 
religiuus  nghts  of  American  citizens,  we  shall  bo  invineihle ;  for 
Uberty  and  popular  intelligence  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  every 
form  of  ecclegiastical  usurpation,  as  they  are  the  impregnable  bul- 
warks of  our  democratic  institutions.  In  seeking  our  purpose 
through  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  we  cherish  no  hostil- 
ity to  State  rightSj  but  only  an  overmastering  devotion  to  human 
rights.  We  cherish  no  hostility  whatever  to  any  form  of  religion, 
but  would  protect  and  defend  all  religions  under  equal  laws. 
Nor  do  we  fear  sectarian  wrangles  and  divisions  as  the  result  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  contend.  On  the  contrary,  we  confi- 
dently predict  perpetual  peace  through  the  final  removal  of  the 
chief  exiuses  of  strife ;  and  our  grand  aim  can  only  fail  through 
the  criminal  recreancy  of  the  people  themselves  to  the  teachings 
of  our  fathers  and  the  pregnant  warnings  of  history. 

And  here  we  close  our  protest  against  the  baleful  heresy 
which  has  6er\^ed  us  for  our  text.  In  confounding  the  distinction 
between  physical  and  social  evolution,  it  tends  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  It  threatens  to  dethrone 
eonsdenee,  and  substitute  development  for  duty.  It  exchanges 
liberty  for  necessity,  and  thus  deals  with  humanity  as  a  factor  in 
mechanics.  By  committing  all  social  questions  to  the  working  of 
ineTitable  laws,  it  disparages  the  value  of  human  character,  and 
trifles  with  human  responsibility*  It  weakens  tlie  very  founda- 
tions of  virtue  by  belittling  the  motives  which  inspire  it.  It  un- 
duly exalts  the  intellect,  im\\  makes  the  follies  and  mistakes  of 
good  men  an  excuse  for  tearing  dowii  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
Its  ugly  footprints  are  already  visible  on  the  otlier  side  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  In  die  halting  steps  of  special  reforms,  and  the  growing 
indiBposition  of  Government  to  deal  with  great  social  questions 
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over  which  its  juriBdiction  is  clear.  This  is  trae  in  a  measnre  of 
our  own  country,  while  the  moral  felonies  which  blacken  onr 
politics  and  defile  the  name  of  religion  have  their  root,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  same  soil.  This  deadly  mildew  of  modem  life, 
this  dry-rot  of  moral  unbelief  which  would  wither  the  leaf  and 
flower  of  virtue,  must  be  arrested,  if  we  would  escape  social  stag- 
nation and  spiritual  death.  We  speak  earnestly,  because  we  feel 
deeply,  when  we  say  that  by  all  means  we  must  keep  alive  our 
faith  in  virtue,  in  the  preciousness  of  character,  and  in  personal 
responsibility;  for,  without  this  faith,  men  will  content  them- 
selves with  coddling  their  own  worldly  comfort,  and  turning 
every  good  cause  adrift,  while  we  shall  be  left  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world. 

Gboboe  W.  Julian. 


THE  READJUSTMENT  OF  VOCATIONS, 


The  central  fact  in  civil  Boeiety  is  the  dirision  of  labor.  All 
Boeinl  questions  mnst  Iks  Btxidied  witli  reference  to  it*  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  first  people  that  obtained  an  insight  into  its 
potency  08  a  means  of  elevation  of  man  over  matter  and  over 
brnte  necessity,  shonld  have  ascribed  to  it  a  divine  origin  and  in- 
vented an  elaborate  code  of  laws  to  preserve  it.  Such  ia  the  caate 
system  of  India — ^the  division  of  labor  elevated  to  a  divine  ordina- 
tion, and  the  distinctions  of  caste  from  caste  made  ae  rigid  m  the 
distinctions  of  epecies  from  species  among  animals — indeed,  more 
rigid  tlian  some  Darwinians  make  them. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  of  caste  as  an  apotheosis 
of  the  divison  of  labor,  we  may  descrilje  all  human  history,  from 
India  down  to  the  United  States,  as  a  gradual  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  caste,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  social  fate 
from  the  destiny  of  the  individual.  The  progress  of  history  is 
toward  the  point  where  birth  sliall  not  determine  the  destiny  of 
the  coming  man.  Society  shall  guarantee  to  all  the  possibility  of 
a  free  career  and  the  development  of  an  ideal  type  of  manhood. 

But  in  our  reaction  ag^iinet  caste  we  are  apt  to  foi^t  its  rational 
basii* — the  fact  that  it  represents  the  division  of  labor,  which 
h  the  foundation  of  epiritual  life.  Only  by  means  of  social  conu 
bination  is  man  able  to  lift  himself  above  the  brute.  Through 
and  by  meaim  of  society,  man  is  able  to  add  to  his  life  as  an  indi* 
vidual — that  is,  as  an  animal — another  and  higher  life — the  life 
of  I  \\s — ft  spiritual  life.     The  life  of  the  individual  is  one 

of  bt  .1^  i.x.._rtS  and  immediate  gratification ;  but  social  life  is  every- 
where a  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  service  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  participation  in  the  common  fund  of  service 
thereby  credited.  This  will  appear  in  a  more  detailed  statement- 
Man  shares  with  the  lower  animals — at  least  to  some  extent — ^the 
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wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  An  excInsiTO  devotion  to 
the  gratification  of  these  wauts  is  slavery.  The  direct  gratifi- 
cation itself  is  an  animal  function,  and  thoroughly  Belfisb  m  lU 
origin  and  in  its  object.  But  the  8C»cial  organism  work*  %  mir. 
acle  of  transformation  here.  It  directs  the  energies  of  each  and 
every  individual  away  from  himeelf,  and  causes  him  to  Lnbor  for 
others.  In  return  for  his  labor  it  allows  him  to  participate  in  the 
common  fund  of  production  created  by  the  labor  of  all  a^  indi- 
viduals. Division  of  labor  h  thus  the  first  great  spiritual  instru- 
mentality for  the  elevation  of  man  above  the  selfishness  of  tho 
life  of  the  beast.  Instead  of  laboring  directly  for  his  own  g^tiii- 
cation,  the  individual  man  shall  work  at  a  tJpecial  vocation  and 
produeCj  not  what  he  needs  for  his  direct  consumption,  but  what 
his  fellow-men  need  in  society.  This  is  the  filter  which  ellminateii 
brute  selfishness.  All  men  as  individuals  contribute  their  mites 
to  the  great  aggregate  w^hich  society  stores  up  and  displays  in  its 
market  of  tbe  world  For  his  mite  she  givee  to  each  indindual  a 
stamped  token  of  general  or  universalized  property,  called  money, 
and  by  tlm  means  he  is  enabled  to  procure,  in  such  proportion* 
aa  he  wills,  a  certain  definite  amount  of  all  the  productiona  that 
the  humiin  race  has  contiibuted  to  the  world's  market. 

His  deed — the  day*6  lal)or — ^had  been  to  produce  a  special 
article — a  pair  of  boots,  a  pile  of  boards,  a  basket  of  ftah.  If 
directly  appropriated  for  his  own  enjoyment,  there  would  hare 
been  only  an  exercise  of  animal  fSNelfi.shnesfl ;  but  he  plied  his  voca- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  others  and  not  directly  for  himself.  His 
labor  for  otliers  is  not  animal  selfishness.  lie  has  to  [  '  *4 
general  or  universal  self — the  self  of  society  or  humanity  u 

contribute  Ids  mite  to  its  wants  before  he  can  receive  Ids  drmft 
on  the  general  market  for  the  means  to  supply  his  varied  wutSi 
This  device  of  eoc^Iety  for  purifying  man  from  the  Relfifihnen  of 
direct  gratification^  and  for  turning  his  direct  labor  Into  senrtoe 
of  other*  nnd  thus  securing  a  preference  of  his  general  human 
self  over  his  boilily  animal  t^clf,  i^  di%'ine  in  its  origin  and  pui^ 
pose,  and  divine  in  its  results.  It  is  the  true  road  to  freedom 
£rom  servitude  to  Nature.  The  steps  to  realize  tliis  freedom  am 
these: 

1  Fiwt  tbero  comes  by  diviaion  of  labor  a  concentration  of  aU 
tbe  powers  of  the  individual  upon  his  vocation,  and  henee  the  do< 
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Tdopraent  of  deftness  or  eldll.  The  vocation  becomes  permanent, 
aDd  ifi  no  longer  intermittent  becauBe  of  the  season  of  the  year  or 
the  change  of  human  needs.  With  the  development  of  skill 
come  increafie  of  productivity  and  progressive  emancipation  of 
man  from  physical  drudgery.  Each  member  of  society  produces 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  as  an  isolated  saviige ; 
each  member  of  society  enjoys  not  only  the  productions  of  his 
immediate  habitat  and  season  and  climate,  but,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  world's  market,  he  enjoys  those  of  all  parts  of  the 
globe — of  all  climates  and  all  seasons.  And  he  shares  in  the 
\vorJd*6  productions  at  a  far  less  expenditure  of  bodily  strength 
than  would  have  been  necessary  to  him  as  a  savage  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scanty  variety  of  his  own  habitat, 

2.  But  tliis  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  fruition  of  society, 
Bfeing  compelled  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men  for  bodily  sub- 
sigtence,  he  is  educated  by  social  intercourse.  He  must  sulidue  his 
untamed  appetites,  and  realize  in  himself  a  morally -ordered  will* 
He  communicates  his  individual  experience  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
turn  receives  a  knowledge  of  the  life^xperience  of  others.  Thus 
he  becomes  a  moral  person  and  acquires  wisdom. 

3.  In  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  there  is  a 
miraculous  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  received  in  exchange, 
the  individual  giving  his  poor  contribution  and  in  turn  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  market  of  the  world  and  sharing  the  products  of 
all  climes,  and  the  labors  of  myriads  of  men. 

So,  likewise,  in  the  social  interchange  of  the  experience  of 
mankind^ — the  jioor  individual  gets  back  for  his  beggarly  crumb 
tlie  aggregate  experience  of  the  human  race  preserved  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization  and  transmitted  entire  for  each  individual — 
without  that  division  or  diminution  which  is  necessarj^  in  the 
realm  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelten 

The  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  diminished  but  increased  by  be- 
ing shared.  This  is  the  social  realization  of  that  deep  mystery  of 
religion — the  doctrine  of  grace.  The  individuaFs  puny  effort  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  recognition  of  his  dependence  ujxm  society, 
and  his  humble  prayer  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its 
bounty. 

Wliat  he  receives  as  a  so-called  qiiid  pro  quo  for  his  daily 
labor,  tnuiscends  so  immensely  the  amount  of  individual  strength 
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rcalked  in  his  own  contribution  afi  to  render  that  in  comparison 
gift  of  free  grace. 

Participation  in  a  common  life — the  iiie  oi  the  -  iiaie- 

is  the  es8ential  charactoHstic  of  gpiritiial  life  -a^  :  luiia^tin. 
guiahed  from  animal  life ;  the  realization  of  the  isocinl  life  in  finn, 
enduring  inBtitntions,  and  the  elevation  of  all  individnak  Into  a 
conscious  participation  in  tMfl  life,  is  the  ohject  of  man  m  an  ethi- 
cal being, 

While  seeking  the  gratification  of  physical  want*? — food,  cloth- 
ing, imd  ehelter — the  inBtitutione  of  society  compi'l  man  not  only 
to  put  on  the  form  and  semblance  of  difiinterested  fienrioe  of 
others,  but  they  compel  him  to  Bpiritual  intercommunication,  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  wliich  results  from  it. 

In  fittlxluitig  his  appetites  and  caprices  for  the  sake  of  comhi- 
nation  with  hL^  fellow-men,  the  individual  comes  to  realixa  the 
mond  image  which  is  in  him  as  a  possibility.  In  giving  to  \m 
crude  fancies  and  opinions  such  forms  as  make  them  intelligi- 
ble to  other  people,  he  comes  to  be  a  thinking  beings  and  to  know 
tnith. 

The  whole  process  of  culture  consists  in  availing  oneV  wlf  of 
tlie  experience  of  the  race — the  gubBtitution  of  gcnei-al  fomm  of 
will,  i.  c.|  moral  forms,  for  the  caprice  and  arbitrariue»*s  of  llio 
natiu^  (or  savage)  man — ^thc  reenforeing  of  the  insight  and 
knowledge  gained  from  the  experience  of  one  individual  by  the 
experience  and  insight  of  all  men  in  all  ages* 

The  social  organism  which  renders  this  grand  result  pOMiblo 
is  therefore  founded  on  the  division  of  labor.  Bearing  dm  io 
mind,  let  ua  now  study  the  opposite  tendency. 

Division  of  labor  demands  for  its  existence  a  population  lirii^ 
in  towns,  and  a  prosperous  commeree  witli  the  producers  of  raw 
material.  Hence  it  hap|>ens  that  in  a  new  »ett!einent  or  an 
agricultural  country,  division  of  labor  begins  at  a  mininioni,  and 
grows  only  in  jiroportion  to  Uie  growth  of  towns  and  the  riia  of  a 
flourishing  commerce* 

Tlie  laborer  cannot  afford  to  isolate  his  work  and  conoentraui 
all  of  his  energies  upon  the  production  of  a  single  things  nnless 
oooimerDe  will  enable  him  to  find  a  ready  market  for  it,  and  fur- 
nJsb  him  in  turn  with  the  variety  noedcd  t«*  i*  own  n-ants. 

Uence  the  pioneer  is  the  type  of  caviU^c^  .*»«»»  ku  whoon  i« 
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be  found  the  farthest  remove  from  the  aiatc  system.  The  hunter, 
the  hercknmn,  the  primitive  farmer,  for  the  most  part  produce 
their  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  So  it  is  with  the  adventur- 
Oftd  Argonaut  who  seeks  new  gold-fields.  The  cramp  of  his  guild 
or  trade,  which  has  perhaps  grown  strong  in  his  blood  by  heredi- 
tary descent  for  twenty  generations — as  in  the  case  of  the  Shef- 
field knife-grinders — is  soon  obliterated  in  his  descendants  settled 
in  Australia  or  California. 

In  the  ripest  forms  of  division  of  labor,  the  man  degener- 
ates into  an  abstraction,  aja  it  were,  of  his  total  self^ — a  slired  of  hu- 
manity. Losing  all  versatility  he  becomes  a  machine,  and  can 
perform  bis  taj^  with  a  minimum  of  intelligent  concentration 
of  mind.  Here  it  happens  that  an  extreme  produces  its  own  re- 
action. Division  of  labor  produces  great  skill ;  this  results  in 
great  productivity,  and  this  again  in  competence  and  leisure  for 
general  culture.  With  general  culture  comes  the  capacity  to  de- 
vise means  and  instrumentalities  to  secure  results.  Hence  pre- 
cifiely  at  the  point  where  man  becomes  the  nearest  like  a  machine, 
there  occurs  the  opportunity  most  auspicious  for  the  invention  of 
unconscious  machinery  to  supply  liis  place* 

Having  reduced,  by  minute  division,  the  manipulation  neces- 
«iry  in  each  process  to  its  simplest  form,  it  is  possible  with  a  rude 
device  to  maJce  one  of  the  forces  of  Nature  perform  this  process, 
while  the  human  machine  is  set  entirely  free  as  mere  hand-laborer, 
and  id  retained  merely  as  directive  intelligence  to  supervise  the 
macliinety. 

The  fiiist  rude  devices  of  machinery  are  quickly  replaced  by 
othera  better  adapted  for  their  work.  But  the  most  important 
thing  to  notice  is  that  a  synthetic  or  combining  tendency  mani- 
fests itself  here.  The  secondary  stage  of  macMnery  unites  two 
or  more  simple  machines  into  a  complex  one.  Although  con- 
tinned  simplification  goes  on  as  regards  the  machinery  for  per- 
forming elementary  processes)  the  combination  of  simple  ma- 
les into  one  is  the  important  characteristic  of  progress. 
By  the  first  scries  of  machines — the  simple  ones  which  per- 
form only  one  process — there  is  already  great  gain  in  productivity. 
The  mere  huni  '  *  r  r  is  thrown  out  of  employment — a  few  only 
of  the  moHt  ih  _  t  are  retained  as  supervisors  and  directors 
of  the  mAchinee.    The  art  of  ''learning  the  trade"  is  also  very 
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macli  eimplificd — ^tlie  sygtem  of  long  apprenticcf^hip  is  abolifihi 
While  it  took  seven  yeare  of  laborious  service  by  the  obi  hand- 
process  to  acqiiire  the  delicacy  of  manipulation  requL^ite  to  pro- 
duce the  standard  quahty  of  manufacture,  it  now  requires  only  a 
few  weeks  to  learn  to  produce  a  better  quality  by  tlie  agency  of 
a  machine.  It  requires,  however,  greater  breadth  of  int(  "" 
This  result  goes  on  with  constant  acceleration  in  conne<i  i  a 

the  second  series  of  machines — those  which  oombino  simpler 
machines  into  complex  ones.  With  this  there  is  a  still  greater 
increat^e  of  productivity,  and  a  much  vajster  exodus  of  human 
laborers  no  longer  needed.  There  is  likewise  a  process  of  cliangc 
in  tbe  persotiTid  of  the  lalx»rers  who  are  retained^  The  nearer 
to  the  priiiiitivo  craftsman,  the  greater  is  tbe  ascent  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  dexterity  over  mental  cultivation  and  veniatil- 
ity.  But  the  more  complex  the  raachineiy  becomes,  tbe  greater 
bex!omcs  the  versatility  required,  and  the  less  important  the 
physical  strength  and  dexterity.  Hence  we  find  tbe  tendency  to 
employ  women  as  laborers  in  the  place  of  men  in  a  greater 
variety  of  occupations.  The  broad  contract  between  the  vocation 
of  woman  and  that  of  man  in  the  age  of  the  greatest  division 
of  labor  has,  therefore,  a  tendency  to  vanish  in  our  age  of  tho 
invention  of  machinery.  Woman  no  longer  finds  sole  occnpn- 
tion  for  her  versatility  within  the  family  circle,  but  ^nUsj%  tho 
domain  of  civil  society,  and  finds  an  inr-  -  -  -  demand  for 
her  qualities  of  service  —  delicacy  and  v<  rather  tlian 

strength  and  pereistcncy. 

The  ontcc^me  of  this  age  of  invention  of  labor-sa^-i  ng  ma- 
chinery is,  therefore,  seen  to  be  perpetual  cHnii nation  of  tho 
great  multitude  of  least  intelligent  and  least  versatile  lal>orers. 
With  this,  there  Is  a  continual  i!icrea*<e  of  prtKluction  aUo,  and  a 
eoitfequent  cheapening  of  tlie  products*  L«x)king  at  these  results 
from  a  genend  point  of  view,  one  can  see  that  man  advances  in 
the  conquest  of  Nature — being  able  to  utilize  more  -  ^  -  re  of 
Nature,  and  becoming  progressively  c^ipabK^  of  en  -  tho 

foroes  of  Nature  in  elaborating  the  matter  of  Nature, 

For  all  who  investigate  social  problems  and  seek  tbt  u 
tion,  tho  chief  intereat  Uea  in  this  jjerpetual  elimination  (or  throi 
Ing  out  of  employment)  of  laborers  from  eacii  guild  or  vocratioi 
ft  pfooeaa  which  keepfl  pace  with  tbe  prugrons  of  invention*    It 
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not  the  preservation  of  caste  tliat  concerns  ns,  hut  this  frightful 
method  of  breaking  it  down. 

The  laboring  population,  educated  on  the  old  basis  of  division 
of  labor,  learns  its  trade,  and  is  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  living 
fli  it.  Hereditary  descent  of  tendencies  makes  the  children  more 
gkillful  than  the  parents.  But  suddenly  an  invention  is  wrought 
out  by  some  fertile  mind  which  places  in  competition  with  the 
human  machines  a  machine  made  of  brass  and  iron,  which  can 
far  excel  in  power  of  production  and  in  uniformity  of  its  quality 
the  former.  The  adoption  of  tlie  new  machinery  gives  employ- 
ment to  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  former  laborers;  a  few,  who 
have  no  other  resource,  struggle  on  in  a  vain  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  new,  but  are  soon  forced  to  starve.  There  is  no  resource 
left  for  the  many  except  to 'seek  some  other  vocation.  But  the 
readjustment  will  not  be  found  until  after  the  pain  resulting 
from  poverty,  disease,  worry,  and  crime,  has  decimated  their 
ranks.  The  kborere  thus  rudely  jostled  from  their  life-vocation 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  suffer.  The  pauper  and  criminal  dass 
share  their  punishment  with  the  social  whole  that  permits  them 
to  fidl  into  temptation.  Their  life  is  ansBdthetic  in  its  effects  upon 
them,  and  they  endure  their  lot  with  little  pain,  while  the  rest  of 
society  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

In  view  of  the  evils  at  present  caused  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
adjustment of  vocations,  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  remedy  ? " 

Leaving  out  of  view  tlie  modifying  influences  of  trade  and 
finance,  the  various  ameliorations  and  reliefs  afforded  by  chari- 
ties and  noble  benefactions,  it  nnu^t  be  evident  that  there  are  two 
great  remedies :  the  fiist,  that  of  affording  fiicilities  for  migra- 
tion ;  the  second,  that  of  educating  the  people  to  versatility  and 
eisy  reafl  just  men  t  of  vocation.  Neither  of  these  remedies  is 
sufficient  by  itself.  Migration  is  necesssiry  and  desirable  under 
all  circumstance«>!.  This  we  have  seen  from  the  fact  that  inven- 
tion has  diminished,  and  constantly  diminishes,  the  number  re- 
quired to  perform  a  given  amount  of  manufacturing  or  exchange. 
There  is  increase  also  of  production  nf  the  raw  material*  but  in- 
vention doc«  not  no  readily  affect  that  department  of  industry. 
Large  nnml>ers  of  people,  c:i§t  on  shore  by  tlie  fluctuations  of 
mechamc  industry,  must  seek  new  liomes  on  the  border-land. 
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SoTnetiinefl  there  are  special  political  and  financial  pertottal^ 
tiona  wliich  heighten  the  necefisitj  for  tlm  movement  Such 
special  caosee  we  have  oureelveg  witneesed  in  thia  country.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  our  prixliictive  industry  received  a  ahock  by  the 
auddcn  conversion  of  the  energies  of  a  million  of  ahle*bodied 
men  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  aria  of  peace — from  the  arts  of 
deatrnction  to  the  arta  of  production.  So  great  and  wi  auddioj  a 
change  could  not  transpire  without  diaastroua  coaeequeneetf  to 
civil  and  political  Bociety* 

Physiciuns  tell  us  that  the  sudden  healing  of  long^eeeled 
chronic  diaeaaes  is  apt  to  overtlirow  the  health.  Dyspepsia  tbm 
cured  may  result  in  consumption,  or  in  hcart-diaease.  By  the 
recently  much-discussed  law  of  the  transmutation  of  energies^  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  sudden  removal  of  obstaclee,  upon 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  organic  energi^  had  been  gradually 
concentrated,  would  be  liable  to  divert  these  energies  to  Mvaie 
other  parta  of  the  system,  and  for  a  while  arouse  it  to  preter- 
natural activity^  in  a  brief  period  to  be  followed  by  reaction  and 
diBeaae. 

During  our  civil  war  there  had  been  going  on  a  development 
of  the  application  of  machinery  to  productive  industry  sucli  as 
we  had  never  before  witnessed.  In  1865  the  products  of  indus- 
try, as  furnished  by  our  people,  far  surpassed  the  aggregate  of 
production  in  1860.  This  happened  when  the  energies  of  two 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  were  utterly  withdrawn  from  useful 
labor.  These  two  millions  of  men  were  not  merely  non-pro- 
ducers, they  were  destroyers,  on  the  grandest  scale,  of  the  fruita 
of  industry.  There  is  no  waste  like  tlmt  of  war.  It  is  coofljii- 
gration  heightened  by  the  aaaiatance  of  lummn  fury.  Where 
there  was  such  a  wai^te  there  waa  a  corresjyonding  dciuand  for  the 
products  of  industry,  and  tlie  remnant  of  laborers  felt  a  demand 
for  their  sorviccs  such  as  they  had  not  until  now  expc^ricneod. 
It  was  like  the  upward  suction  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado.  Per* 
aona  who^  in  ordinary  times  of  |>eaee,  liad  not  found  themeulvea 
able  to  ellx'iw  their  way  into  comfortable  subsistence,  now  could 
aniAM  wealth  without  great  se^^kiug  for  opportunities.  The 
aid  of  human  industry  by  labor-saving  machinery  gave  to  the 
popular  mind  a  conitciouiiness  of  the  invincible  might  of  apirit 
over  Nature,  and  over  the  accidents  of  hUtory  which  proveot 
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indiddual  and  social  progresa;  even  the  most  despairing  con- 
servatives began  to  give  way  to  the  intoxication,  and  become  vio- 
lent radicals. 

In  1865  the  waste  of  products  of  indnstry  by  war  suddenly 
ceased,  and  at  the  same  time  a  million  of  strong  men  returned  to 
peacefnl  industry  and  augmented  the  national  productions,  while 
the  home  market  for  those  productions  hady  in  a  large  measure, 
J  decreased  by  the  cessation  of  war.  For  yet  a  few  years  manu- 
*turiDg  industry  exerted  itself  by  means  of  its  immense  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  to  find  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  built  forty  thousand  miles  of  new  railway^  and  thus  created 
transit  facilities  in  advance  of  the  actual  demands  of  society. 

This  straggle  ended  with  the  financial  crash  of  1S73.  The 
distant  consumers,  newly  reached  by  the  railroad  and  made  par* 
tidpatora  in  the  commercial  exchange  of  raw  material  for  manu- 
Pictured  products  (the  great  social  industrial  procesa  that  unites 
all  civilized  mankind),  became  distnistful  and  ceased  to  buy  the 
merchant's  wares ;  the  backwoodsmen  and  agricultural  population 
n?tumed  to  supplying  their  wants  with  home-made  productions. 
Tlit'Q  the  era  of  financial  disaster  set  in — it  lasts  etill^and  the 
rapidly-made  fortunes  of  the  eras  of  prosperity  are  being  as  rapidly 

iipated. 

The  tides  of  migration,  which  were  high  before  1860,  had 
nearly  ceased  to  flow  in  1873,  and  an  actual  return  of  emigrants 
luui  Bet  in.  There  was  no  work  for  the  new  laborer.  Even  a 
small  return  of  emigrants  operates  disastrously  upon  the  older 
communities.  It  effects  the  twofold  result  of  diminisliing  the 
market  for  its  productions  and  of  overstocking  its  supply  of 
kborers;  this  oansea  hard  times  and  depression  in  the  hopes 
of  the  people ;  enforced  idleness  and  beggary,  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  crime,  continue  to  increase  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
The  effects  of  migration,  on  the  other  hand^  are  these  ; 

.  1«  Those  who  migrate  to  the  wilderness  have  constant  em- 
ployment  for  all  their  time;  they  must  buUd  houses  and  break 
up  the  m\\ ;  they  are  stimulated  to  their  best  efforts  because  every 
stroke  of  work  tells ;  they  see  every  week  before  their  eyes  the 
results  of  T  Vs  toil. 

2.  Bel  y  migrated  they  were  working  on   half*time, 

ips ;  they  had  lost  their  property,  and  were  compelled  to  see 
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their  weekly  toil  yield  email  visible  resnltB.    There  wero  di 

and  discomfort  in  their  old  home — ^now  there  are  enterprise  and 

hope,  here  in  the  new  settlement. 

Z*  Again,  the  effect  of  migration  is  good  at  both  end*  of  the 
line.  The  old  community  was  overstocked  with  labor,  and  th< 
was  too  little  demand  for  its  products.  After  the  migration 
taken  placci  there  is  more  work  for  each  person  to  do  in  the  oh 
community;  hence  wages  rifi©  there,  and  enterpriee  increaseB 
moreover,  the  demand  for  productions  increases  by  reason  of  tli^^ 
market  created  in  the  new  settlements  on  the  border-land. 

There  is  as  much  excitement  and  romance  attending  the 
formation  of  a  new  settlement  as  there  is  in  attending  a  hunting* 
party,  a  voyage  of  exploration,  or  a  crusade.  The  feeling  of  diarj 
covery ;  the  spectacle  of  wealth  created  out  of  crude  poseibiliticsj 
the  realization  of  the  mighty  power  which  the  social  bond  gives 
to  the  individual  in  his  content  with  Katurc — all  these  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  new  settlers.  They  sec  their  land  increase  in  value 
manifold  within  a  few  weeks.  Property  is  increased  in  ralua^ 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  people  far  more  than  by 
actual  amount  of  physical  labor  expended  on  it 

Migration  is  the  great  available  means  of  present  readjust- 
ment of  vocations.    It  says  to  the  citizen  who  falls  out  of  lus 
place  in  the  line  of  productive  industry:  "Go  to  the  foot  of  the 
line  and  begin  again.     Engage  in  the  exciting  task  of  buildinj 
up  civilization  in  an  empty  wildemeeg,  and  you  and  your  childrei 
shall  thrive  once  more."    The  tonic  effect  of  a  residence  on  th< 
border-land  is  so  potent  tliat  it  deserves  to  be  applied  aa  a  remed; 
in  numerous  social  distempers.     In  fact,  a  regular  circulattoa^ 
should  be  kept  up  between  the  centre  and  circumference.     A 
border-land  is  a  perenm'al  incident  to  civilization ;  no  matter  how 
large  the  circle  of  civilization,  the  pioneer-process  is  always  to  be' 
found  on  its  circumference. 

But  migration  does  not  solve  the  question  definitively;  in- 
deed, migration  it^*lf  pre«uppose«  some  versatility  obtained  by 
general  theoretical  culture  of  the  schools.  It  is  obvious  tlmt  tlu 
best  chances  will  be  for  that  inunigrant  who  comes  with  a  knowl 
edge  of  schooMeaming.  Education  is  manifestly  the  mtwit  po- 
tent means  of  preparing  in  advance  for  the  ready  rco«  *  f 
the  hiborer  in  a  new  vocation.     Any  general  pnepai..^    ..    :  :uc 
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laborer  for  his  calling  will  give  him  versatility,  and  contribute  to 
his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  change  may  transpire  in 
his  fortunes.  The  general  education  begun  in  our  coumion 
schools,  and  continued  in  our  academies,  high-schools,  and  col- 
leges, IS  undoubtedly  o^ipable  of  the  widest  practical  application, 
and  best  fits  one  for  readjusting  liis  vocation  in  life.  The  more 
special  the  education  the  less  it  fits  the  indi\'idual  for  this  change. 
But  wu  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  branches  less  geneml 
in  their  nature  than  those  ordinaiily  taught  in  our  schools  should 
not  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum— quite  the  contrary. 
While  claiming  that  the  studies  of  our  common  schools  are  the 
most  practical  of  elementary  studies,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
disciplines  which  point  to  mechanical  vocations,  without  in  the 
least  injuring  the  old  course  of  study. 

Industrial  education— specially  so  called — has  or  should  have 
its  place  in  our  common  schools  and  high-schools  as  an  additional 
safeguard  against  disaster  in  the  process  of  readjustment,  which 
must  go  on  uninterrupted  among  the  American  laboring-popula- 
tion. It  should  partly  precede  and  partly  follow,  as  well  as  ac- 
company, the  genei-al  course  of  study  in  the  common  school : 

1.  There  is  first  a  most  carefully-devised  scheme,  layiug  a 
foundation  for  industrial  skill  in  general,  before  the  pupil  is  ma- 
ture enough  to  take  up  the  studies  of  the  general  curriculum  of 
the  common  school.  FroebeFs  Kiudcrgarten  takes  the  child  at 
four  years  of  age — while  his  muscles  arc  yet  unformed — and 
disciplines  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  have  for  all  after- 
life the  special  development  which  gives  skiU  in  manipulation. 
While  it  does  not  neglect  thechild^s  imagination  nor  his  manners, 
it  lays  a  good  foundation  for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
and  in  the  first  theoretical  steps  in  fonn  and  number. 

2.  Di-awing  is  the  cliief  industrial  study  in  the  common  school 
proper ;  and,  if  taught  thoroughly  in  all  its  departments,  it  will 
nearly  suffice  for  the  general  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  such 
as  \^  indispensable  in  most  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

S.  Finally,  the  institution  called  '*  school-fihops  *'  creates  ver- 
satility within  tlic  range  of  mechanical  industries.  It  is  in  tliis 
**echool-fihop*'  that  the  pupil  leama  the  theory  and  practice  of 
tools  in  general ;  and  a  boy  well  trained  in  a  "school-shop'-  would 
learn  the  my^eriea  of  a  special  trade  in  a  month,  and  would 
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go  forth  into  the  world  of  iadnstry  able  to  readjast  himself  if 
wiy  unto^^ard  accident  happened  to  Ids  epccial  vocatiozu 

Although  art-edncation  is  allied  to  industrial  edtican  ri.  tiia, 
two  are  not  identical ;  art-education  is  the  training  wljirli  titn  «hh>' 
for  the  appreciation  and  production  of  tho  beautiful — a^  ornament 
or  as  free  art.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lal 
*ct  free  hy  the  increased  productivity  of  new  mechanical  im 
tiona  should  not  be  forced  to  migrate,  but  nhould  remain  and 
devote  itself  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  mart  /  '  nj  prod- 
uct*. Further  elaboration,  higher  degree  of  hj  "»ald  add 
greatly  to  the  market  value  without  increasing  the  bulk.  Thi»  ia 
the  process  described  as  the  enhancing  of  values  by  mixing  brains 
with  the  manafactnred  products.  To  add  beauty  to  mere  use 
increaaeft  the  market  value.  The  money  paid  for  ornament  is 
tomshingly  out  of  proportion  to  that  paid  for  mere  use*  Thi 
retention  at  home  here  in  tho  United  States  of  the  money  aei 
abroad  to  France,  England,  or  Italy,  for  varioua  forma  of  orna- 
ment would  go  far  to  enrich  those  auperfluona  workmen  who 
out  of  their  vocations  by  reason  of  inability  to  atlapt  theniMsh 
to  changes 

With  a  perfect  system  of  readjustment  of  vocations,  it  is  oV 
^ous  that  tho  progress  of  meclianio  invention  brings  with  it 
emancipation  from  physical  labor,  and  tlie  opportunity  for 
and  all  to  ascend  in  the  direction  of  tliose  vocations  having  f< 
their  end  the  direct  ministration  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  msjkA 
The  artisan  will  give  place  for  the  artist  in  each  department  of 
industry.  The  vocations  devoted  to  obtaining  natural  produc- 
tions, to  their  elaboration  (manufacturing),  to  their  exchange  and 
distribution^  and  to  the  public  protection,  are  destined  to  ernplo] 
mankind  in  a  gradually  decreasing  ratio ;  while  those  vocal 
which  are  devoted  to  human  nurture  and  education,  to  the  Ohi 
to  the  reflection  of  human  life  through  artistic  and  literary 
ductions,  and  to  pure  acienoOi  wiU  be  followed  by  an  inci 
number  of  people. 

WiLLUM  T.  Bjuoos* 


CIVIL-SERYICE  REFORM. 


The  recent  changes  in  the  New  York  Custom-HotuBe,  where 
more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customs  re%^enue  is  collected, 
have  brought  agam  to  the  front  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and 
present  a  new  phase  in  its  progress. 

In  December  Luet  the  Senate  refused,  by  the  vote  (as  reported) 
of  tliirtj-one  to  twenty-five,  to  o:»nfirra  the  nomination  a&  Col- 
lector of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  lionored  memory,  who 
was  understood  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  President's 
policy,  in  place  of  General  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  had  been 
Collector  since  1871,  and  who  was  known  to  regard  it  with  less 
approvaL  That  vote  of  the  Senate,  whatever  the  varying  mo- 
tivea  that  induced  it,  blocked  the  President's  plan  by  placing  him 
in  the  position  of  a  general  whose  corps-commanders  were  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  enemy,  and  openly  at  varianc^j  with  their  chief. 

The  exercise  by  the  President,  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  of  his  constitutional  right  to  remove  and  appoint  during 
a  recess,  has  given  Mm  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  a  Col- 
lector of  his  own  choice :  and  the  appointment  shows  that  his 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  implied 
neither  alarm  nor  indiiference,  least  of  all  an  abandonment  of  Iub 
pledges. 

His  appointment  of  General  Merritt  and  Colonel  Burt  vsrill 
hardly  be  cited  to  prove  that  **  want  of  will-power "  which  has 
been  so  freely  attributed  to  Mr.  Hayes  by  his  enemies,  and  per- 
hape  sometimes  by  his  impatient  friends*  It  has  encouraged,  on 
the  oontnuy,  the  high  hope  that  the  velvet  glove  conceals  the 
iron  hand  ;  and  that  with  the  gentle  courtesy  of  the  President 
IB  blended  the  finn  resolve,  in  view  of  the  temper  and  strength 
of  the  oppoitition  both  Republican  and  Democratjc,  to  exert  his 
conatitQtional  authority,  during  the  remainder  of  his  term,  with 
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a  prompt  and  judicious  vigor  that  may  redeem  past  mistaktti 
and  past  delajs,  and  secure^  however  severe  the  struggle,  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws  and  the  houeet  colleetion  of  the  national 
revenue. 

But  the  task  of  the  Pregident^ — who  Is  happilj  free  from  gus- 
picion  of  aiming  at  a  second  term — involve©  the  pemv  -  *  n> 
form  of  tJie  service;  and  that  requires  congressional   1  a 

to  secure  appointments  by  merit,  and  a  tenure  dependent  an 
good  behavior. 

This  work,  therefore,  for  which  hut  two  and  a  half  years  are 
left  to  tlie  Adniim*stration,  demauda  all  the  tact  and  skill  of  the 
President  and  of  the  statesmen  who  compose  the  cabinet,  to  en- 
list the  representatives  of  the  culture,  the  coimnerce,  luid  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  in  a  conunon  eflFortj  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  hopelessly  degenerating  into  an  oligarchy  of  ]>oliti- 
dans^  maintaining  themselves  by  patrouage  and  plunder. 

The  honorable  and  intelligent  members  of  both  Ilousea  must 
recognize  the  exigencies  and  dangers  that  confront  us.  They 
know  that  our  Indian  troubles,  with  their  waste  of  heroic  life  and 
treasure,  result  from  the  peculations  and  bad  faith  of  our  own 
agents.  They  are  aware  that  the  terrible  burdens  imposed  by 
the  civil  war  have  been  year  by  year  increased  by  olKcial  folly, 
imbecility,  and  crime.  They  see  the  popular  discontent  threaten- 
ing disorder  and  the  Commune,  stimulated  by  the  thought  tliat 
the  hard  snilerings  of  the  poor  are  intensified  by  the  wrongful 
conversion  of  the  Government  to  the  enrichment  of  its  parti8an«. 

Our  honest  and  patriotic  Congressmen,  whatever  tlieir  poUtiea 
or  preferenees,  may  well  hasten  to  unite  in  some  effective  scheme 
ta  protect  the  civil  service  from  spoliation  and  collusion ;  esp^ 
dally  when  they  recall  the  picture  prt^sented  by  Colonel  Mosbj 
who,  anticipating  the  possible  return  of  the  Democrats  to  jw^ 
•aid  that  rhey  would  corno  to  Waslungton  "  as  fierce  as  famine 
and  aa  hungry  as  the  grave ! '' 

The  rjiie»tion  of  reform  in  the  New  Tork  Custanj^Hi 
whatever  its  special  iuterc^^ts,  which  can  hanlly  be  exaggerated^ 
for  that  city  and  State,  concerns  the  whole  eomitry  in  eonnectioii 
with  our  import*,  exportu,  dutiea,  and  revenue ;  and  itj^  bearings 
eJEtcnd  Xo  the  entire  dvil  service. 

Astute  oliserveiB  are  agreed  that  it  cannot  be  excluded  from 
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the  presidential  canrassj  and  tLat,  whatever  other  issues  may 
present  themselves,  the  question  how  far  the  Ttepublican  pai*ty, 
under  President  Ilayes,  has  honestly  fnlfiUed  the  pledges  which 
it  gave  at  Cincinnati,  is  one  that  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  for  that 
party  it  wonld  seem  clear  that  the  only  poesibility  of  success  re&ts 
nix)n  its  fidelity  to  the  work  of  reform. 

The  pwitioQ  of  the  Pix*6ident  was  defined  in  his  note  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Sherman,  May  20,  1S77 ; 

"  I  concur  with  the  Comniiesion  in  their  recommendations.  It  is 
my  wish  that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  Bhould  be  free  from 
partisan  control,  and  organized  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  with  the 
same  guarantees  for  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  the  selection  of  the 
chief  and  subordinate  officers  that  would  be  required  by  a  prudent 
merchant.  Party  leaders  should  have  no  more  influence  in  appoint- 
ments than  other  equally  respectable  citizens.  No  assessments  for 
political  purposes  on  officers  should  be  allowed.  No  useless  officer 
or  emjiloye  should  be  retained.  No  officer  should  be  required  or 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  political  organizations^ 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote 
and  to  express  their  views  on  public  questions^  either  orally  or 
through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  doe^  not  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.'* 

The  connter- views  of  Collector  Arthur  appear  from  his  let- 
ter, in  November,  1877,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman,  reviewing 
the  firi^t  frmr  reports  of  the  Investigating  Commission.  Before 
quoting  the  letter,  it  may  a^ist  in  a  survey  of  the  political  situa- 
tion on  this  subject,  to  recall  some  of  the  features  of  the  civil 
service  at  the  close  of  the  Democratic  and  pro-slavery  regime 
in  1801^  and  of  the  fluctnations  of  civil-eervice  reform  during 
the  rule  of  the  Kepublican  party  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
ETents  with  ns  move  nipidly,  and,  vnih  the  le&^ons  they  should 
toacsh,  aro  too  rapidly  forgotten.  Onr  countrymen  do  not  always 
appreciate  tlie  importance  of  preserving  an  accurate  memory  of 
political  events  ai*  they  occur,  and  of  nH?ognizing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  facta  and  Btati sties  what  Sir  George  Lewis  calk  **  tlie 
enirance  and  propyljea  tx)  politici^.'' 

Our  recollectionR  of  Mr.  Euehamm's  Administration  are  eon- 
neeted  with  the  do*<pemte  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  ; 
ftod  later,  when  the  rehellion  camOy  the  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
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tiie  Administration  toward  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  wl 
the  Treasury  was  emptied,  forts,  arsenals,  and  navy-yarda,  were 
surrendered,  arms  and  munitions  stolen  and  dv  '         '       r 

little  navy  scattered  and  dis^ibled— presenting  a  j- 
mental  treachery  unrivaled  in  its  extent  and  unapproacliable  in 
the  darkness  of  its  sliadows.     That  picture,  so  vividly  recalled  bi 
tlie  name  of  Buchunan,  has  dimmed  the  memory  of  the  offid^ 
corruption  under  his  Administration,  which  had  previously  startled 
the  American  people,  and  aroused  the  wonder  of  tbc  world. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  law  of  tlie  knd,  an4^ 
the  sentiment  of  Christendom,  the  African  slave-trade  was  re- 
opened tM^neath  the  spire  of  Trinity,  on  so  large  a  scale  that  Xew, 
York  presently  became,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Tirru^H^  "  th4 
greatest  slave-trade  mart  in  the  world.**     The  New  York  Worid 
of  July  31,  1800,  declared  that  **  nearly  a  hundred  slavers  hav< 
been  fitted  out  from  this  port  within  the  last  eighteen  m«»nth8 ; 
and  Hr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate,  admitted  tlmt  the  African  slave- 
tmde  was  an  American  trade,  and  that  its  root  wa^  in  the  city  of 
Now  York. 

Passing  the  period  of  the  war,  we  find  tliat  the  scum  of  ve- 
nality and  corruption  had  come  largely  to  the  surf  a.  '  ^  th 
ocmntry,  exhausted  by  ita  struggles,  reposed  in  the  « 
suoceeB,  TV^hen,  in  1868,  General  Grant  wa«  caUed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  the  Executive  chair,  so  tJir  'V  >tili 
factory  had  become  the  condition  of  the  ci^il  ^<  i  hi| 

second  message  he  said,  "The  elevation  and  the  purilicatioii  of 
the  civil  een^ice  of  the  Government  will  be  hailtHl  with  approi 
by  tlie  whole  peo]>le  of  the  Tnited  States." 

In  March,  1871,  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  Prt^idenl, 
with  the  aid  of  persons  selected  by  himself,  to  put  in  nr  -  ''  n 
mle«i  and  reguliitions  for  carrying  a  civil-service  refoni 
feet  The  Commission  appointed  was  headed  by  the  lion.  Geoi 
William  Curtis,  and  their  re{>ort.  announced  a  loss  of  -  --'* 
magrutude  when  it  said, "  It  is  calculated,  by  those  who  hi 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  factii,  tliat  one-fourtli  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  \a  annually  lost  in  the  oonDCtiiin."  In 
cenibor,  1S71,  the  report  was  tmnsmitted  to  CongrcM  by 
message ;  and  the  President  said,  ^'  If  left  to  me,  witliout  f nrtht 
congrcfi«ional  action,  the  rules  presented  by  \\)rf '—■'*' 
the  reservation  already  mentioned,  will  be  f ;i 


Congress  approved  the  rules  rep<3rted  by  making  an  appro- 
priation; the  power  of  civil-eervice  refonn  in  tho  canvass  was 
rceogruzcd  by  the  Republican,  the  Liberal  Eepnbliwin,  the  Dem- 
wratic,  and  tlie  ^N'ational  Reform  Conventions ;  and,  sifter  the 
6iiccess»  of  the  Repultlicans  with  their  repeated  pledges,  there 
came  tiie  abandonment  of  the  work  by  the  President,  and  the 
con^cqaent  resignation  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

What  Geneml  Grant's  ref  unn  might  have  done  for  the  country, 
had  he  maintained  in  the  cabinet  the  same  tenacity  he  had  shown 
in  the  field,  is  a  question  wliich,  perhaps,  future  historians  will  ask. 
What  his  abandonment  of  reform  did  for  the  party  which  had 
chosen  liim  as  its  chief,  history  teaches  us  to-day,  and  the  record 
is  dgnificant : 

Grant  in  1863  had  2M  electoral  votea,  SejTnonr  71. 
Grant  "  18T2    **    286  "  Greeley  (dead). 

Huyea  *»  1876    "    185  "  Tilden  184, 

The  RcpubUcan  majority  of  1-43  votes  in  1808  cume  down  to 
a  majority  of  one  in  1S7»\  althougli  it  is  but  fair  to  eay  that  ex- 
pert politicians  attribute  a  part  of  this  loss^some  fix  it  at  forty 
votes — to  intimidation  and  violence  in  the  Southern  States, 

Why  President  Grant  made  a  surrender  so  disappointing  to 
the  liojK*s  of  the  nation,  so  fraught  with  evil  to  the  country,  eo 
rmnouB  to  the  Republican  party,  and  bo  fatal  to  his  own  fame, 
lus  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  "  The  humihating  truth 
iis,^  said  Mr.  Eaton,  *' that  the  defeat  and  abandonment  of  the 
civil-service  niles  was  without  justifiable  excuse,  involved  a  breach 
of  imblic  pledges,  and  was  a  national  disgrace.'- 

After  that  abandonment,  eminent  men  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  Republicans  for  yeans  passeil  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy,  whose  chief,  Governor  Tilden,  declared  that  "tlio 
qur^tiou  of  honest  administrtition  and  the  question  of  securing 
ofHcial  accountability  were  the  great  questions  of  the  future," 

A  striking  glance  at  some  of  the  less  pleasing  features  of  the 
country  at  this  period  was  given  by  Mr.  Senator  Hoar,  whose 
ability,  8chohir^liip,  and  chanicter,  for  a  time,  lent  dignity  to  the 
cabinet  of  General  Grant,  In  tho  impeachment  of  General 
Belknap  for  corrupt  practicea  fts  Secretjiry  of  War,  the  Senator 
«aid  :  "  My  own  public  life  has  been  a  very  brief  and  inedgnificant 
one,  esctending  little  beyond  the  duration  of  a  single  tenn  of 
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mmXorxvX  office.  But  in  that  brief  period  I  have  eeen  five  jadgea 
of  a  liigh  court  of  the  United  States  drivon  from  office  by  thrt-at*. 
of  impeachment  for  coiTuption  and  maladmini-  I  hare 

heard  the  taunt  from  friendliest  lips  that  when  i  ed  States 

presented  herself  in  tlie  East  to  take  part  \vit!i  the  civilised  world 
in  generous  competition  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  onl;  '  *  i 
which  slie  surpassed  all  others  beyond  question  wa>  ^ 

tion.  I  have  seen^  in  the  State  in  the  Union  foremost  in  pawer 
and  wealtJi,  four  judges  of  her  courts  impeached  for  corruption, 
and  the  administT-atiun  of  her  chief  city  become  a  disgrace  and 
a  by-word  throughout  the  world.  I  have  seen  the  chairman  uf 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House,  now  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  court,  rise  in  his  place  and  demaiul  tlie  ex- 
pulsion of  four  of  his  associates,  for  making  sfde  of  their  officiid 
privilege  of  selecting  the  youths  to  be  educated  at  n 
itary  school.  Wlien  the  gi-eatest  railroad  of  the  w 
together  this  continent  and  uniting  the  two  seas  which  wash  our 
shores,  was  finished,  I  have  seen  our  national  triumph  and  e: 
tion  turned  to  bitterness  and  shame  by  the  unanimous  reportu 
three  committees  of  Congress — two  of  the  House  and  one  here — 
that  eveiy  step  of  that  mighty  entert  '  ^  1  been  taken  in  fram 
I  have  heard  in  liighest  places  the  .^  doctrines  avow< 

by  men  grown  old  in  public  office,  that  the  true  way  by  whieb 
power  should  be  gained  in  tlie  republic  is  to  bribe  the  peopi 
with  the  offices  created  for  their  service ;  and  that  the  true 
for  which  it  should  be  used  when  gained  is  the  promotion  of  eclf- 
ish  ambition,  and  the  gratification  of  p<*rsonal  revenge.     I  hai 
beard  that  suspicion  haunts  the  footsteps  of  the  trusted  com] 
Jons  of  the  President* 

"  Tliese  things  have  pasAtnl  into  history.  The  Hallaju  or  th< 
Tacitus  or  the  Sismondi  or  the  Macaulay  who  writt^  t!ie  anna! 
of  our  time,  will  record  them  with  his  inexorable  pen/' 

The  sailly  solemn  warning  of  the  Senator  of  Massachuiet 
haa  been  echoid  from  l>eyond  the  sea. 

"  The  high  offices  of  the  state/'  said  the  Ix)ndQn  Quartirl 

Smmo^  "  have  Ikhju  largely  filled  by  such  advent  un *Ai 

scribed;  hence  tlie  corruptic^n,  tliv  sale  of  offices,  tl  iii 

bribery  which  have  fixed  an  indelible  stigma  QpOD  the  Adinimi* 
Iratioii  of  General  Gnint/* 
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**  Personally,'-  Bakl  tlie  NmeU'etith  Century ^  after  referriDg  to 
some  of  the  ecandals  of  Grant's  second  terra — the  Washington 
ring,  the  accessories  of  the  whiskey  ring,  and  the  complicity  with 
fraud  in  tlie  War  Department — ^^  ]|ersonally,  the  character  of  the 
Administration  sank  lower  and  lower." 

The  FoTinlghtly  Review^  drawing  a  distinction  generously 
stated,  and  not  to  be  overlooked^  sidd,  "  The  cormption  and 
general  discredit  which  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  Unite<i 
States  under  the  Administration  of  General  Grant  were  alarming, 
hut  tliey  were  certainly  not  the  outcome  of  any  corruption  in  the 
nation  at  large." 

Here  is  the  idea,  confidently  stated  by  General  Grant,  that 
the  American  people  desire  the  elevation  imd  purification  of 
the  civil  service ;  and  that  idea  was  embodied  in  the  platform 
on  which  Mr,  Hayes  was  nonnnated  and  elected.  The  President 
took  his  sent  in  March,  1877,  and  during  the  next  month  of 
April  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman  organized  a  Commission  to  exam- 
ine into  the  New  York  Custom-House,  composed  of  Messrs. 
John  Jay,  Lawrence  Tumure,  and  J.  H,  Kobinson.  Their  sit- 
tings after  the  first  two  or  three  days  were  held  in  public,  and 
the  testimony  taken  was  more  or  less  fully  reported  and  com- 
nteiited  upm.  The  examination  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Ilobinson,  tlie  learned  and  experienced  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the 
Tre^isury,  and  Mr.  Tumurej  the  welbknown  and  accomplished 
member  of  tlie  firm  of  Mosee  Taylor  &  Co, ;  and  the  familiarity 
of  these  gentlemen  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  service  con- 
tributed to  the  ease  and  thorougbiess  of  tlie  investigation.  The 
S  ,  while  indicating  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry,  advised 

tL-  Lnussion  that  the  object  of  their  appointment  was  "not 
to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  present  officers,  but  into  the 
preecnt  gyBtem."  Thia  instniction  enabled  the  Commission  to 
receive  the  officers  with  fmnk  courtesy,  not  as  men  on  whom 
Aey  were  to  8tt  in  judgment,  but  as  gentlemen  convereant  with 
tI  ■  ings  of  the  '   able  and  willing  to  favor  the 


>n  with  tlie 


for  its  improvement. 


The  Secretary  had  iisked  tlic  he^ids  of  the  departments  to  givB 
tiMfr  Gomjnission  t'  '  ^  '  *  tonce  in  pursuing  thu  *  '  *  s. 
Sitdi  awifltance  o    courteously   and  \\ 

givieii  by  the  Collector,  as  well  aa  by  the  Naval  Offictjr,  tlie  Sur- 
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vcjor,  the  Appraiser,  deputy-collectors,  heads  of  departments,  and 
chief  clerks;  bo  that,  of  some  ninety  witnesses,  al)out  seventy 
were  cuetom-house  officials  and  exjierU;  and  the  ;  "  c«  to 

the  reports  contain  various  documents  fumislied  hy  ;  loctor, 

witli  the  exception  of  one  which  General  Arthur  sj)cakB  of  aa 
having  been  ft  i  d,  but  which  miscarried  on  its  way  to  Hr. 

Bobinson  at  A\  hjh.     The  Commission  had  also  the  benefit 

of  suggestions  made  privately  and  in  letters  from  more  than  two 
hundred  mercantile  firms,  whose  names  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  quote ;  but  the  chief  facts  on  which  they  based  the  report*,  re- 
newed by  the  Collector,  were  furnished  by  that  gentleman  and 
his  leading  associates. 

These  ('oiispicuoiis  features  of  the  investigation  seem,  curi- 
ously enough,  to  have  escaped  General  Arthur's  Fecollectioii 
wlien  he  suggests  in  his  letter  that  the  Commission  "were  in 
effect  sitting  in  judgment  '*  upon  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs ; 
when  he  complains  that  **  no  opportunity  was  given  to  cro8t-ex* 
amine  the  witnesses  or  to  sliow  tlie  spirit  whirh  animated  them ;  ** 
and  when  he  complains  again  that  the  Commission  had  failed  to 
furnish  him  with  evidence  ^*  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
subordinate*/'  All  three  suggestions  are  disposed  of  by  tlic  plain 
instrnctione  of  Mr.  Secretary  Shennaii. 

Genera]  Arthur  further  remarks  that  "a  reference  to  the 
tc  "'-  will  show,  however,  that  the  prominent  and  honorable 
in  ^  of  ttii»  port  made  no  complaints  against  the  adminia- 

tration  of  the  laws  during  the  last  five  yearB,*'     But  this 
tion  seems  a  little  broad,  for  General  Arthur  wiU  hardJv  - 
to  exclude  fnjin  the  class  of  **  prominent  and  bonov; 
chants"  the  gentlemen  who  representee!   "the  Amen    i^        k 
trade,"  or  those  wl>o  appeared  for  the  "National  Pott 
ciation;"  or  the  Hon.  Abrain  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  dist  1 

representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  led  by  tlie   i 
Jackson  S,  Schultz,  who  so  ably  addressed  the  Commii^ion  o^  t.^* 
half  of  that  venerable  and  infiuential  body.     The  gentkimn 
the  CliambcT,  while  exphiining  the  defects  in  our  system,  p^ 
marked  that  ih^  "customs  servnce of  Great  Britain  assists  tlio  mi 
cliant  in  every  way  it  can»  while  onrn  purposely  nl»^tnictii 
bindci*;'    Tlley  alluded  to  the  "  e  -  nt  '*  w!  emit 

OXiit0>  and  they  Raid  that  "the  ello^^^^.'^  the  Coiti^^^i^^^^^.*  were 
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looked  to  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the 
merehauts  and  tlie  Government/' 

As  to  complaints  from  individual  merchants,  the  disposition 
60  frankly  exlubitod  by  the  Collecitor  to  subject  witnesses  whose 
testuuouy  might  be  displeasing  to  cross-examination  and  impeach- 
ment of  their  motive  may  sufficiently  explain  the  fact  that  6o 
large  a  number  of  merchants  whose  names  would  be  recognized 
far  and  wide  as  "prominent  and  honorable/*  and  who  were  ready 
to  aid  in  a  reform  of  the  Bystem,  preferred  to  submit  their  state- 
ments and  suggestions  in  the  form  of  confidential  letters  to  the 
Commi^ion  of  the  Government  or  to  that  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Collector  without  specification  Bugge^^ts  that  the  testimony 
*'  wholly  fails  to  bear  out  the  sweeping  and  general  allegations  of 
the  CoramiRRion/*  and  he  gives  his  idea  of  a  correct  civil  ser\aee, 
in  which  Ite  includes  permanence  in  office,  promotion,  and  prompt 
punishment  of  misconduct,  but  from  which  he  omits  at  least 
three  heads  whicli  may  be  regarded  as  essential,  to  wit : 

1,  The  ascertained  qualification  of  each  official  for  his  partic- 
ular post. 

2*  His  ascertained  good  character. 

3,  The  responsibility  of  each  chief  of  a  bureau  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  subordinates.  He  then  says,  "  I  challenge  comparison 
with  any  department  of  the  Government,  and  maintain  that  ci\'il- 
serriee  reform  has  been  more  faithfully  observed  and  more  thor- 
oughly can-ied  out  in  the  New  York  Custom-House  than  in  any 
other  branch  or  department  of  the  Government,  either  under  the 
present  or  any  past  Administration,"  That  challenge,  wliich  in 
view  of  facts  developed  in  the  custom-house  has  an  extraordi- 
nary significance,  should  secure  an  equally  thorough  investigation 
in  each  department  to  discover  and  correct  errors  of  administra- 
tion and  immoral  methods,  and  to  tenninate  the  dangerous  con- 
trol of  outride  politicians* 

Two  financial  points  in  the  cu6tom*house  t^.)  which  the  Com- 
mifsion  addressed  themselves  were,  first  the  cost,  and  then  the  loss 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  interacting  sttitistics  furnished  by  GeuenJ  Arthur  on  the 
fiiBt  point  showed  that  tho  ca^t  of  collection  on  our  total  impor- 
tation^ Vfldch  he  had  declared  ^'  the  only  way  to  estimate  the  per- 
centage," was  more  than  tliree  times  aa  great  as  in  France,  more 
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than  four  times  ad  great  aa  in  German j,  and  nearly  five  timee 
great  aa  m  Great  Britain :  the  percentage  being — United  Stai 
1*33 ;  France,  ,37 ;  Genminy,  M ;  and  Grtjat  Britain,  ,27*     It  n 
appeared  that  while  thu  cost  of  colloeting  our  cnstomji  revcn 
wai  fanr  times  vua  great  as  in  Geniianyy  our  \(im  in  tU  coUecti^ 
wna  probably  twice  as  large  as  the  net  customs  revenue  of 
great  etnpire. 

President  Grant's  Commiseion,  as  already  stated,  estimated  tl 
lofis  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1877  Secretary  Bhennan-g  Coi 
mififiion  were  assored  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  wliat 
aaid  to  be  "competent  authority,"  tliat  tlio  los**  had  rii^en  to  forty 
per  cunt;  and  the  same  opinion  is  attributed  to  General  Butler, 
<rf  Mafisachusetta,  No  encouragement  Wii«  given  for  a  hope  of  in* 
crcafiing  etrietncBS  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  by  Mr.  Collector 
Arthur's  statement  that  the  diminished  seizures  under  the  law  of 
1B74  **  represent  a  loss  of  many  millions  to  the  Govennnent 
caused  l»y  the  comparative  safety  of  those  who  are  nnd 
and  aecomplisliing  great  frauds,'* 

Afi&umiug  the  annual  receipts  from  customs  to  be  |160.Of^ 
the  actual  loss  if  only  twenty-fi%'e  per  cent,  would  be  %biK^ 
and  the  loss  if  forty  per  cent,  would  be  1^100,000,000.  . 
the  receipta  at  New  York  alone  at  lJilOB,0(K),0<10,  the  1  ..t 
twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  $30,000,000,  and  at  forty  percent- 
it  would  be  $72,000,000. 

General  Arthur  admits  that  great  frauds  are  being  node 
and  accomplished  in  the  New  York  Custom-IIouso ;  and  nowcoQH 
the  interesting  question,  IIow  far  are  the  losses  of  revenue  dn 
to  the  exkting  system  of  ajipointment  at  the  request  of  politi 
leadera   and   associations  throughout    the  country? — a   systt? 
which  the  Commission  pronounced  unsound  in  principle, 
oui  and  demoralizing  in  practice,  and  calculated  to  p^*pelim^ 
c^cial  ignorance,  incfHciency^  and  corruption.     The  oxp 
given  by  thu  late  Collector  of  this  ^^ystem  dischj«tes  a  conid 
ne0  of  tlie  dangerous  characters  whidi  it  admits  to  the 
and  his  anxiety  to  escape  the  r  tity  for  the 

the  force  by  transferring  that  u^^ ,.,.,, oiUty  to  tho  ii..^ 
poUtieianji  who  share  tho  patrnniuro  of  the  cnstoma. 

Oenem]  Arthpr  was  quc^  dfision  n 

•niODg  Iho  tea  thousand  api  i a  yyomihU  '.^- 
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vnih  such  a  request,  I  make  tlie  appointuient,  and  the  persons  for 
whom  it  is  made  bear  tlieir  pmportion  of  the  resj^oiiBibility  for 
tlie  character  of  the  force/* 

General  Arthur  did  not  explain  by  what  rule  of  law  or  canon 
of  common-sense  this  grave  responsibility  was  divided — what 
proportion  rested  on  the  Collector,  and  what  on  the  nominating 
politician  in  Pennsylvania  or  Iowa ;  nor  how  under  the  ConBtita- 
tion  and  laws  these  politicians  coald  be  invested  with  the  respon- 
Bibility  for  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Government ;  nor  how, 
if  the  force  he  bad,  it  could  help  the  country,  or  the  custom-housCi 
OP  the  Government,  to  say  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  irre- 
sponsible and  unlvnown  parties. 

One  self-evident  inconvenience  attending  this  mode  of  ap- 
pointment, viz.,  that  tlie  Government  is  exposed  to  the  admission 
of  bad  men,  he  tiistinctly  admits.  General  Arthur  says  in  his 
letter,  "  Unfit  men  may  of  couree  in  this  way  procure  appoint- 
ments ;  but/*  he  adds,  **  they  are  soon  eliminated."  The  sort  of 
men  who  procure  Appointments  was  in  part  shown  by  his  evi- 
dence as  quoted  by  the  Commission  in  regard  to  complaints  from 
one  department,  that  of  the  Sun*eyor,  in  which  General  Artlnir 
said  of  the  complaints:  "Some  are  for  inefficiency,  some  for 
neglect  of  duty,  some  for  inebriety,  and  some  for  improper  con- 
duct in  various  ways ;  some  for  want  of  integrity,  and  some  for 
accepting  bribes,'* 

In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes,  General  Arthur  sng- 
gests  that  **  the  Commission  obtained  no  evidence.'*  But  he  had 
intimated  in  his  letter  of  May  17,  1877,  that  the  practice  was  ex- 
tenuated m  having  "existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  '■  and  Mr,  Surveyor  Sharpe  adimttcd,  without  qualification, 
that  die  law  against  the  acceptance  of  bribes  was  *^  a  dead  letter." 

General  Arthur  says,  **  The  Commission  quote  the  testimony 
of  myself  and  the  Surveyor  as  to  the  complaintp,  but  remember 
to  forget  to  add  my  further  statement  that  all  such  complaints 
were  investigated  and  acted  upon.*'  The  ruaimer  in  which  such 
complaintj9  were  sometimes  acted  upon,  after  they  were  iuvanti- 
pited,  i«  certainly  worthy  of  remark.  Mr.  Isaac  1).  Balch,  chief 
dcrk  of  the  Ninth  Division,  testified  that  he  had  made  com- 
plaints againnt  two  clerks,  and  they  had  been  ^uniMhed  by  ro- 
movol  to  another  department,  with  an  increai*e  of  pay. 
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Mr.  Surveyor  Sharpe  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  tlie  euAtofiK 
house  nicaning  of  "  elimination ''  in  the  case  of  unfit  luen,  irach 
for  instance  as  a  defrauder  of  the  revenue^  who  might  .^  -  to 
have  a  powerful  and  sturdy  backer,     lie  said:  '*  I  had  \.  o 

last  two  weeks  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  liolding  a  high  official 
poeition,  in  regard  to  an  oflScer  whom  he  knew  to  have  hccn 
dropj)ed  three  times  from  the  service  fur  caufie.  Ue  had  abo 
been  to  see  me  about  him,  and  the  last  time  ho  came  h©  admitted 
to  me  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  defrauding  the  revenue ;  and 
yet  lie  writes  me,  asking  my  attention  to  the  case,  requesting  hii 
appointment." 

The  Commission  had  been  told  by  General  Sharpe  that  tbc 
very  important  duty  of  the  Government  was  sometimes  intmsted 
to  men  of  whom  nothing  was  known  when  they  came ;  and  from 
the  Appraiser's  department  came  the  complaint,  that  tlieir  delicata 
and  rchponsible  work  was  given  to  nien  who  knew  better  how 
to  hoe  and  to  plough.  But  this  little  story  of  the  Surveyor  h  in- 
tereeting  aa  showing  the  practical  working  of  the  app  "- ••  ^^.t 
Bj^tem  in  a  case  of  a  known  thief,  who  was  three  times  :  d 

to  oflice,  three  times  *"  eliminated  *'  for  cause,  and  a  fourtij  time 
pressed,  in  at  least  tw*o  interviews  and  by  letter,  for  reappointment 
by  a  high  official  cognizant  of  his  guilt!  Without  knowing  bis 
name,  or  that  of  his  patron,  or  what  offices  ho  had  filled,  with 
what  chances  of  collueiou  and  spoils,  or  what  services  c»r  revwtl 
he  rendered  to  the  party  or  its  leaders  for  sudi  steadfa^  support 
under  trying  circumstances,  the  facts,  so  simply  told  by  the  Sur- 
veyor, may  justly  command  attention,  Mr,  Collector  Arthur 
«ec]nfl  to  have  seen  in  the  incident  nothing  unusual — ^nothing  to 
call  for  a  single  word  of  remark  or  explanation.  But  m  striking 
an  illoftnition  of  a  system  which  admits  the  introduction  and 
reintrodnctioD  among  tlie  honorable  employes  of  the  customs  §er- 
vice  of  an  ox|)erienecd  thief,  goes  far  to  explain  the  maladmini»> 
tration,  the  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  injury  to  w--^ t-,. 


The  effoci,  of  habit  upon  opinion,  and  the  i\\ 


!f»rptofoT» 


given  at  Washington  to  the  use  of  the  customhou^ 
inaclsinc,  to  supply  funds  for  elections  and  places  foi     lm^^^ 
help  to  interpret  the  cheerful  view  taken  by  the  mrtitMirfr* 
ejstem  at  deveh>ped  by  Genenil  Arthur  and  hi 
the  President  proposes  to  refoim,   AVhen  appoiiiu uuuu^  iiM 
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not  Oil  the  integrity  and  cai>acity  of  the  appointee,  but  on  the  politi- 
cal iufluence  and  needs  of  the  appointor,  irregularities  ninst  come, 
of  course ;  and  Mr.  Naval  Officer  Cornell  pliilosopliically  remarks 
in  his  note  on  violationB  of  law  by  the  acceptance  of  gratuities 
and  complicity  in  frauds,  **  The  clerks  are  but  human,  jmd  when- 
ever tliere  ia  a  coincidence  of  temptation,  frailty,  and  opportu- 
nity, tliere  can  tmtnrally  be  but  one  result.'"  No  reason  appears 
why  the  management  of  the  custimis,  when  honestly  placed  on  a 
buflinesfi  footing,  should  not  be  as  effective  and  satisfactory  as  that 
of  the  post-office  under  Mr*  James;  and  it  can  hardly  escape 
notice  at  Washington  that  the  opiK>nent8  of  reform  rest  chiefly 
on  the  hope  that  the  President  may  be  induced  to  make  or  per- 
mit appiintments  that  will  give  color  to  their  charge,  that  the  cry 
of  reform  is  only  to  delude  the  people,  while  the  Government 
use^  its  patronage  to  subserve  individual  ambition. 

Since  the  jobbery  under  the  Grant  Administration,  at  home 
and  abi^oad,  has  become  the  subject  of  critical  scrutiny,  a  rather 
elaborate  effort  lias  been  made,  combining  with  the  skill  of  man 
the  wit  of  %voman,  to  justify  or  palliate  official  venality  in  the 
present,  by  historic  precedents  gathered  from  the  past.  It  is  un- 
happily easy  to  find  abundant  instances  of  the  breach,  by  eminent 
culprits,  of  the  eighth  commandment,  as  of  nearly  all  the  rest, 
even  in  our  own  brief  annals.  Such  examples,  however,  as  Lord 
Bacon  suggested,  are  a  spnrions  progeny  of  time,  not  its  legiti- 
mate offspring,  having  the  right  of  hereditary  descent ;  and  apol- 
ogists fur  tlie  perversion  of  governmental  tnists  to  the  purposes 
of  ambitious  leaders  and  their  personal  adlierents  find  it  difficult 
to  invest  with  even  a  semblance  of  respectability  what  Burke 
rightly  calls  the  "  reptile  vices." 

One  case  referred  to  by  Senator  Hoar  forcibly  illustrates  tlie 
irorld-wide  national  humiliation  that  may  result  from  unfit  ap- 
^intments  made  from  other  motives  than  the  interest  of  the 
country ;  and,  when  the  Vienna  reconl  shall  be  permitted  to  see 
the  light,  it  will  show  the  means  to  which  the  Government,  after 
breaking  its  pledge  to  eivil-senice  reform,  was  induced  to  resort* 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  fur  its  acts,  and  to  mislead  the  people 
whcHie  interest  and  honor  it  had  betrayed.  The  brief  %'irtue  ex- 
hibited in  the  6usi>en6ion  of  tlju  Commission  when  it  waa  kuo^Ti 
that  it«  management  was  corrupt,  yielded  to  the  demand  that  the 
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Ckivemmedit  should,  after  the  report  of  the  investigation,  rewwd 
the  Aonageiuent  which  it  had  condemned.  Then  came  Uie  suj> 
presfiion  uf  the  record,  its  inutiktion  and  perversion,  the  fioheti- 
tution  in  the  synopsis  of  "  it  ijs  not  proven/*  for  the  words  of  Ibo 
test  •*  it  is  next  proven  '* — a  cliange  that  recalls  Handet's  ^*  'Ti»  as 
easy  as  lying.**  Then  came  also  the  formulation  and  pnl  ''  *  it 
by  the  Government  of  a  charge    impugniDg   the  int •,  : 

Messrs.  Cannon,  Roosevelt,  and  Spang,  who  had  accepted  tbe 
President's  appointment  as  temporary  commii^ionen^  iind  wbo, 
by  their  ekill,  industry,  devotion,  and  tact,  had  rendenM  the 
greatest  service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
retort  of  Prince  Henry  to  Falstaff : 

**  Thest)  lies  ore  like  the  futber  that  begot  tfac^m, 
Groes  us  a  tnouat&ia,  open,  palpable.^' 

But,  were  it  degired  to  characterize  fittingly  the  sort  of  loj 
ty  exhibited  by  the  Government  toward  the  gentlemen  wj 
faithfully  executed  its  orders  at  Vienna,  it  would  puzzle  ev< 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  find  in  the  English  tongue  a  suitable  expresaioi 

Prerident  Hayes  has  succeeded  to  the  conti^st  for  ciril-«er\ice 
reform,  and  finds  himself  confronted  on  every  Bide  with  the  •**  mis- 
takes "  tliat  followed  General  Grant's  abandonment  of  his  plc< 
and  which  point  the  words  of  Burke,  "  Interested  timidity 
graces  as  much  in  the  cabinet  as  persimal  timidity  in  the  field." 

Relieved  from  a  grave  embarraasment,  the  Government  has  at 
last  the  power  to  purify  the  customs  senrice  in  accord  with  tt« 
own  order,  and  in  so  doing  to  advance  commerct*,  to  ^  1s 

ions  of  revenue,  and   to   raise  the   tone  of  political    i  y 

In  a  fair  and  fearless  scrutiny  of  all  the  departments,  the  unearth* 
ill  L        '    '  »^  ilition  of  illegal  practices,  the  removal  of  unfit  officii 
tliL  inhnient  of  on  exact  discipline,  excluding  improper 

fluences  and  unauthorized  dictation,  and  placing  the  hufilne^  of 
the  Govemincnt  on  a  busuieea  f  tl»e  Government  will  eon 

mand  the  hearty  approval  of  t  u*r  clasfles  of  our  peujih 

They  desire  to  see  in  the  Prei^ident  the  bold  and  vigorous  leader, 
wiaOjOoufi*^  '  i  ve^  of  the  reform  which  he  has  bcgna; 

derrelopin^'  ^  country  a  policy  of  eednmny  and  Jmi- 

lice  tliat  shall  bring  hope   to  those  now  struggling  htdpl 
ag^unst  municipal  and  State  corruption ;  securing  in  CkingresB  uic 
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sopport  of  experienced  leaders,  and  tlirough  the  press  the  aid  of 
our  ablejit  publicists  and  econornists,  even  of  some  who  have 
hardlj  believed  in  reform,  or  who  amid  the  dreary  waste  of  politi- 
cal corruption  hare  begun  to  doubt  of  republican  institutiong. 

The  doctrine  of  spoils  and  the  system  of  appointments  have 
offended  the  morality  and  impaired  the  independence  of  the 
Republican  party;  and  it  is  reported  that  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  custom-house  dictation  and  interference  have  been  borne 
impatiently,  the  President's  order  is  bailed  as  a  decree  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Civil^erviee  reform  marching  to  victory  tinder  a  President 
who  adheres  to  his  resolves,  watches  his  opportunity,  and  exerts 
fearlessly  his  constitutional  power  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  heedless  whom  it  may  offend,  presents  a  different  a8i>eet 
from  the  same  reform  crushed  beneath  the  broken  pledges  of  the 
late  Adrniniatration,  defied  in  the  cabinet  itself,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  by  Government  officials. 

Astute  politicians  are  ag&in  awake  to  the  danger  of  opposing 
openly  or  by  a  cold  silence  the  presidential  policy  that  so  com- 
mends itself  to  the  patriotic  pride,  the  self-respect,  and  material 
interests,  of  the  American  people :  against  whose  intelligent  and 
deterniined  will  no  political  devices  can  prevail.  In  the  face 
of  tlie  corruption  that  lurks  in  our  governmental  system,  and 
of  the  gigantic  losses  of  revenue  that  add  to  the  public  burdens, 
and  when  every  honest  and  patriotic  citizen  L^  ready  to  cry  "  God 
speed !  * '  to  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  purity  of 
tlie  national  service,  the  moment  is  inauspicious  for  a  faction 
bent  on  the  maintenance  of  partisan  appointments  in  the  teeth 
uf  the  Cunstitution,  and  with  their  inevitable  accessories  of  de- 
moralization and  plunder.  An  English  poet  has  said,  and  our 
own  annals  prove  its  truth  : 

*rMe0  the  most  infAinons  are  fond  of  rame, 
And  those  who  fear  not  gnilt  yet  start  at  shame/' 

JoBx  Jay. 
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Alfred  be  Musset  waa  born  in  Paris,  December  11,  ISIO. 
He  waa  descended  from  an  old  and  lionorable  family,  whicb  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  am 
has  at  different  times  been  allied  with  varions  ilhiiStriou*  nmm 
as  Du  Bellay  in  literature,  indirectly  with  Jeanne  d*Arc  by  h< 
niece,  while  Colin  de  Musset  waa  a  celebrated  poet  and  mu:iiciarf 
in  the  thirteenth  centnry.     Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  find 
that  his  maternal  grandfather,  M.  Gnyot-De^herbierR,  dabbled  h 
literatnre,  wTiting  a  mock-heroic  poem  on  cats,  and  that  he  wat^ 
weU  known  for  his  wit;  while  Victor  de  Musset,  the  father  of 
Alfred,  who  for  many  years  held  official  positions  under  Govei 
mcnt,  was  also  not  without  literary  experience*     lie  pubUish^ 
im  edition  of  the  works  of  J.  J,  Roussean,  wliich  he  followed  up 
by  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of   that  great  man.      ITii 
side  of  his  character — a  wilL'ngness  to  perform  rhu  drudgery 
literary  work — waj*  something  liis  brilliant  son  did  not  inherit ; 
but  in  addition  to  this  we  are  told  tliut  in  coTtvcniation  ho  was 
witty  and  entertaining,  and  that  he  had  written  a  comedy  in 
verse,  so  that  resemblance  is  not  wholly  wanting.     Tlic  mother 
seems  to  have  left  a  deep  and  decidedly  favorable  impreosa^ 
upon  her  cliildren. 

It  is  in  Paul  de  Musset's  Life  that  we  find  the  mofit  said 
abont  the  poet's  Iwyhood.     The  surviving  brr^ther  was  the  ehh 
by  MX  years,  but  tlie  two  were  always  close  friends  and  intimjuti 
and  many  anecdotes  are  given  of  their  early  amnsementa.    Alfi 
waa  alwavs  one  of  the  b<»t  scholars  at  scho^  - :     *  '  '    ■  '     r 

m 

compunions  by  almost  invariable  success,  w 

•  1.  AtfffH  d*  sVumt,    &s  Vi*  9t  mi  (K^vrm,    Pitt  P^n.  HI  '  i 

iW  iTsMdl    Von  ?AVt,  LmMV,    teUn :  A.  Qotfaui  k  Oow,  1877. 
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revenge  in  the  fashion  of  countries  that  have  not  been  civilized 
by  prize-lighting,  in  combining  to  pummel  him  after  school-hours. 
At  another  time,  the  two  boys  were  taught  at  home  liy  a  private 
tutor,  they  studying  at  the  Bame  time  on  their  own  account  every 
etory  or  poem  of  chivalry  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
Alfred  do  Muaset  seems  to  have  been  a  bright  and  nervous  child, 
full  of  imagination,  affectionate  and  sensitive.  When  only  a 
little  boy^  under  ten,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  cousin  of  his,  i^everal 
yeai-a  his  fienior,  who  in  jest  promised  to  marry  him  when  he 
should  be  older.  Soon  she  married  some  one  else,  and  none  of 
his  family  dared  tell  him  of  the  fact  through  fear  of  the  pain  the 
news  would  cause  him.  Not  for  many  years  did  he  learn  the 
truth,  and  then  he  was  startled,  and  only  c^^nsoled  by  hearing  that 
ehe  was  still  fond  of  him,  and  regarded  him  with  tlie  affection  of 
a  fiifiter.  This  little  anecdote  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not 
prepared  in  the  best  way  to  meet  severe  disappointments  and  diffi- 
culties of  life  in  the  world,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  be  called  upon 
to  face  the  world  at  a  very  early  age.  After  leading  school  he 
cast  about  in  uncertainty  to  determine  what  should  be  his  future 
occupation.  Law  and  medicine  alike  repelled  liim,  he  tried  in 
vain  music  and  painting,  but  his  avocation  was  quickly  decided 
when  he  was  introduced  to  the  circle  of  young  men  who  were 
then  busy  at  remodeling  French  literature.  The  headquarters 
of  these  reformers  was  the  house  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  there 
Alfred  de  Mueset  was  introduced  by  one  of  his  friends,  even 
before  he  had  finished  his  studies.  He  had  already  composed  one 
or  two  poems  which  have  not  been  preserved,  but  it  was  the  en- 
couragernt'nt  and  example  of  his  new  companions,  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  M^rim6c,  Saintc-Beuve,  to  name  the  most  distinguished* 
and  of  Victor  Hugo  who  was  their  acknowledged  head,  that  led 
to  his  writing  a  little  romantic  drama,  of  which  the  scene  was  laid 
in  Spain.  It  is  a  familiar  story  how  the  romantic  side  of  Spain 
was  rediscovered  by  that  yoimg  band  who  had  groi;rn  impatient 
of  the  traditional  clinins  that  seemed  to  tliem  to  lie  heavy  upon 
literature,  of  the  three  unities,  and  of  that  rigid  ft»nii  of  Alexan- 
drine verse  which  had  survived  such  wide-spread  dovastations.  As 
Brandos  sar* :  * 


*  "  DU  nattptslrOiDUDgca  iter  litemttir  tl«i  Dmmxclitilao  iAhrhuodertu,' 
fiuid,  p.  $d. 
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'*  The  French  had  overthrown  their  goveminent,  slain  or  Imui* 
ishctl  the  oflious  aristocrntg,  foun(3t*d  a  republic,  carried  on  war  with 
the  rest  of  Etirope,  done  away  with  Christianity,  decreed  tho  woi^ j 
ship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  deposed  or  established  a  dozen  nilcr^, 
fore  it  occtirrcd  to  any  one  to  declare  war  against  the  Alexandrinoj 
verse,  before  any  one  ventured  to  question  the  authority  of  Conieill© 
or  Boileau^  or  to  doabt  that  the  observance  of  the  three  unities  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  taste.'* 

Spain  was  for  these  outlaws  in  literature  what  it  now  U  for  a  i 
certiiin  bchool  of  painters.     The  country  ib  fortified  by  bid  inns 
against  large  ntimbers  of  invading  travelers,  so  tbat  it  ia  unfamiliar 
to  tlie  general  public,  and  in  its  liietory,  as  well  as  in  its  backward, 
civil ization,  there  is  no  lack  of  picturesqueness.    It  was  well  choeett 
as  the  starting-point  whence  these  young  knights  should  ii«uc  to 
conquer  fresh  worlds.     All  of  them  were  young,  Victor  ETugo^ 
the  oldest,  being  but  twenty-six  in  1828,  the  year  when  Alfre<1  do 
Husset,  aged  seventeen,  wrote  tliis  drama,  of  wbicb  only  a  sketch 
has  been  preserved^  but  enough  to  show  that  it  was  sati&f;    ^     '  * 
full  of  bhx^dghed.     Wlien  he  recited  these  early  piece 
companions  they  greeted  them  warmly ;  Sainte-Ueuve  wrote  to 
one  uf  his  friends,  **  We  have  among  us  a  cliild  full  of  gcnioa.** 
This  brilliant  youth,  handsome,  well-bom,  notorious  for  preco*j 
dons  success,  plunged  with  equal  ardor  into  the  worlds  of  plotf*^ 
nro  and  of  fashion*     His  firet  publication,  meanw'  '  free 

translation  of  De  Quincey^a  "Confessions  of  an  ;  mi- 

Eater,"  which  fell  dead  from  tho  presa.  His  tirst  volume  of 
poetrj%  called  **  Contea  d'Espagne  et  d'ltalie/'  was  finishes  ^  r  ^ 
and  publishcil  i*oon  after  his  nineteenth  birthday.  It  c* 
*^Don  Paez,'*  "Portia,"  '*Mardoche,"  together  with  wlmt  early 
piooee  he  Ciied  to  pr(^!^crve.  The  success  of  this  little  volume  wia 
very  greats  and  c^tainly  these  poems,  in  view  of  tlieir  wriler'ir* 
youth,  are  simply  marvelous.  It  would  be  imponible  to  deny 
the  genius  that  fiUs  many  of  them,  full  a**  they  arc  of  overwrought 
pimon  and  molodramatic  intensity.  Wo  need  not  wonder  that 
tho  young  jjoet  sprang  with  a  bound  to  a  liigh  place  in  tlie  pitbHe 
estimation.  Tl^  ^  /'iHrn  of  reform  inspired  some  of  their  ex* 
•ggisratioQ^  as  dr  lo  influence  of  Vietor  Hugo  in  regard  <rf 

dioice  of  snbji^t  tmd  method  of  treatment,  but  tboy  have  all  iho 
ttsuip  of  originality  of  a  rare  kind    In  these  early  writingt  as  in 
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his  later  ones,  we  notice  the  pronjptne«8  of  his  poetical  utterance ; 
he  struck  the  l^Te,  and  the  notes  sounded  ^"ithout  a  prelude  of 
fombled  strings.  This  quality  is  in  every  one  of  his  poems,  and 
its  presence  must  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  do  not  like 
them.  A  rigid  moralist,  or  indeed  most  people,  would  find  much 
to  regret  in  the  young  writer*8  precocious  knowledge  of  sin,  but 
they  contain  piissages,  at  least,  of  a  rare  poetical  value.  "'  Don 
Paez,"  "  Portia,"  and  "  Les  Marrons  au  Feu,"  have  all  a  decided 
operatic  flavor  which  was  part  of  the  literary  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  whicli,  exaggerated  as  it  was,  the  poet  accepted  ungrudging- 
ly and  carried  out  to  its  homicidal  perfection,  but  with  astounding 
cleverness  and  with  lines  full  of  beauty. 

In  spite  of  the  cleverness  Alfred  de  Musset  showed  in 
adopting  the  literary  methods  of  this  new  school,  and  in  spite  of 
the  bits  of  real  poetry  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  what  is  too 
frequently  an  unworthy  setting,  for,  their  immorality  apart,  the 
melodramatic  exaggeration  does  not  carry  complete  conviction  of 
tlie  reality  of  the  feeling  therein  expressed,  in  spite  of  these 
attractions,  no  one  can  read  them  without  regret  that  a  man  of  so 
poetic  a  nature  should  have  fallen  on  so  tmfavorable  a  period. 
These  fantastic  stories  of  adultery  and  wholesale  murder  read  like 
the  devices  of  Literary  adventurers  rather  than  the  utterance  of 
men  who  wrote  liecaui^e  they  believed  in  or  were  possessed  by  the 
truth  of  what  they  had  to  say.  Victor  Hugo  has  remained  true 
to  his  early  convictions ;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set, who  had  a  much  more  delicate  feeling  for  the  fitness  of  things, 
soon  outgrew  what  was  at  the  best  clever  mannerism,  and  left 
tlic  romantic  school  behind  him,  although  its  influence  is  visible 
upon  much  of  his  later  work.  Even  in  this  little  volume  was  one 
sign  of  revolt.  The  famous  "  Ballade  k  la  Lnne  "  was  intended  as 
a  parody  of  the  writings  of  that  school,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
always  taken  for  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  principles  it 
was  intended  to  ridicule,  and  this  in  spite  of  his  plain  statement 
oonceming  it  in  his  poem, ''  Les  secretes  Fetishes  de  Eafael,  Gen- 
tilhoxnmo  fran^ais,"  in  which  he  said : 

^^MaltrcM,  msttiHBt  dlvins,  oh  trouTcral-je,  Mlas! 
ITki  fletive  oti  m«  tiojer,  une  cortjo  oti  me  peadrof 
PpQr  avoir  oablt^  de  fairo  ^crire  ao  bM 
Le  public  utt  pri£  da  lu)  pu  m  m^prwudre." 
TOU  cxxviu— NO.  i^i,  20 
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TluB  poem  was  one  of  the  "  Po&iee  diToreee,"  publifihed  in 
1831.     Here  he  brc»ko  from  his  former  loves  and  spoke  out  for 
liiinself,  laying  afilde  the  theatrical  properties  in  which  hig  genii 
had  been  disguised,  and  saying  what  he  felt,  not  what  lie 
been  taught  to  consider  effective.     He  was  but  twenty  when  thiB 
book  appeared,  and  that  is  not  the  age  at  which,  m  a  general  rul4 
youthful  follies  are  laid  aside ;  but  this  change  is  only  iinothi 
proof  of  Mnsset's  wonderful  precocity,     Naturally  enough,  the 
public,  which  had  gone  wild  over  the  first  volume  with  it«  ap-j 
pwd  to  all  manner  of  violent  emotions,  was  cooler  toward  th^ 
versee  in  which  something  very  different  found  expression,  thi 
author  appearing  almost  to  condemn  what  leas  than  two  y 
before  had  brought  him  such  warm  jiraise.     The  greater  nmtm^ 
rity  of  these  poems  is  their  most  striking  trait*     *^  Les  Voeux  6t6- 
riles"  is  the  most  noticeable  of  them,  nnd  in  it  we  find  not  m 
much  the  cleverness  which  had  hitherto  miu-ked  him  m  that  great 
gift  that  belonged  to  him  almost  alone  among  Fi^ench  poets, 
of  using  language  that  in  its  melody  and  eloquence  seemed  in* 
spired.    We  readers  of  English  know  in  our  literature  countleaa 
instances  of  the  rich  melody  which  delights  the  ear  and  the  miw 
at  the  same  time ;  but  juet  that  quality  which  every  one  will 
pretty  sure  to  recall  in  his  favorite  poems,  whatever  they  may 
is  most  rare  in  French  poetry.     A  feeling  of  ddi^jht  is  rarely 
from  reading  French  verse,     Ch^nier  one  will  like,  or  B^ranger/ 
or  poeaiblj  Lamartine  or  Victor  lingo,  but  even  those  who  do 
sincerely  admire  Vict^^r  TTugo's  poetry  are  possibly  fliinl. 
of  the  time  while  reading  it,  "  Wliat  a  great  creature  this  iu»..  ..  . 
ioBtead  of  deriving  from  it  that  indefinable  rapturous  joy  wldch 
some  of  Alfred  do  Mussct^s  verses  give,  and  which  finds  it^ 
English  equivalent  in  Keat«  among  others.    While  these  two 
poets,  who  were  so  nearly  contemporaries,  differ  extremely 
many  thiQgf^  and  especially  in  their  relation  to  tlie  life  aboi 
them,  which  found  no  expression  in  Keat«^,  while  with  \U  foil 
fihortcomings,  and  disappointments,  it  inspired  much  of  Mi 
b^  work,  there  ure  yet  analogies;  to  bo  found  bctwoen  them 
eide  of  the  phenomenal  precocity  of  both  in  winning  so  high 
plice  at  so  early  an  age.    One  i>oint  of  reo^emblance  ia  the 
qtienee  with  which  each  spoke  of  antiquity.    Thus  in  *•  Lee  Vcei 


itArilee 
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**  Qt^c^  t  m^r©  ddt  nxia^  t«rre  dHdolAirie, 
De  mes  vceiix  inaens^s  ^t«mt;lle  patrie, 
J^^tais  d4  pour  ces  temps  oh  les  fleurs  de  tnti  troot 
Cooronn&kot  dans  le«  mera  Tazur  de  rHelleaponl, 
J«  auis  un  citojren  de  tes  fli^les  ftntiqnes ; 
Hon  Amd  aveo  Tabeille  erre  sous  tea  portiquea. 
La  laogud  de  ton  peapte,  6  Gr^ee,  pent  mourir; 
Nous  pouYons  onUier  le  nom  de  tes  montiignefl ; 
Hois  qn^en  fouillant  Ic  aem  de  tdi  blondes  eampugndt 
No9  regards  tont  d  coop  viennent  i\  d^coavrir 
Qualqne  dieu  de  te^  bote,  qaelqne  V^nas  perdne.  . 
La  langnc?  que  parlait  le  cceur  de  Phidias 
Sera  toujonra  vivante  et  toojourB  entvndue ; 
Lm  marbres  Tont  apprine,  et  ne  roublieront  paa/' 

Or,  again,  the  woDderfully  fine  lines  in  the  **  Kuit  de  Mai," 
begiDaing — 

*'  Et  la  Gr^e,  ma  m*re,  oti  le  iniel  est  si  donx/* 

may  he  compared  with  Keatfi's  expression  in  the  "  Hyperion,"  or 
the  **  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  for  instance^  of  his  passionate  devo- 
tion to  tlie  liome  of  poetry.  Indeed,  every  poet  ahnosst  pays  an 
open  tribute  to  Greece  in  the  way  of  imitation  or  translation  of 
its  maBterpieces^  as  Goethe,  Heine,  Schiller,  even  Worfsworth,  in 
his  "Laodamia^"  Shelley,  Byrou^  Brovming,  Swinburne,  and 
I^^andor,  tu  name  those  first  occmring  to  the  memory,  btit  Keate, 
Landor,  and  Mufiset,  sound  the  rarest  note. 

The  next  volume  to  appear  waB  one  called  **  Un  Spectacle 
dane  un  Fauteuil,"  which  contained  *^  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres/*  a 
lyronic  poem  in  dramatic  form,  and  another,  "•  A  quoi  revent  les 
sunes  Filles,- '  which  is  most  delightful.  '"  Kamouna,*^  the  third 
long  poem,  also  shows  traces  of  Byron's  influence,  and  is  a  marked 
example  of  one  of  Mnsset^e  many  giftB^  of  his  easy,  flowing  style 
and  brilliancy,  for  his  genina  was  many-sided,  like  the  civiliza- 
tion which  found  its  best  expression  in  his  verse.  Muisaet  lived 
in  a  Bterile  time,  one  of  disappointment  and  impotent  reaction, 
which  was  the  awakening  from  the  vi^-jona  of  Uberty  that  had 
inj&pircd  the  French  Revohition,  and  of  fame  that  bound  the 
'  rench  heart  to  Napoleon.  Freedom  and  glory  had  turned  to 
ic*  on  the  Up*  of  that  great  people :  they  wi  re  tainted  by  vice ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  real  poet  who  breathed  this  cx)rrapt 
air,  and  failed  to  find  high  ideaLs  worshiped,  who  could  not  be 
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contented  witb  imitating  models  wlioec  narfownesa  he  eaw  too 
clearly,  fihould  have  reflected  what  went  on  about  Uini.  That 
he  should  have  begun  as  extravagantlv  as  he  did  wam,  ji-  "  ** 
fieen,  only  natural.     Wlmt  is  to  be  regretted  U,  thai   I.  Id 

have  fallen  on  ench  dark  times,  and  that  he  should  tiave  Buffered 
80  much  from  the  corruption  which  formed  a  ;^w>d  part  of  the 
maladie  du  neele.  It  was  tliis  stain  which  belonged  to  him  in 
common  with  his  age,  that  eo  fre<]uentlj  mars,  or  at  any  rate 
leaves  its  traces  an,  much  of  his  work.  It  did  harm,  too,  from 
another  point  of  view,  i>y  calling  the  reader's  attenliou  to  what 
is  of  nngenuine  interest.  An  example  of  tlus  is  the  poem 
"Holla,**  wliere  the  pcK3t  wastes  his  strength  on  an  unworthy  ku}> 
ject.  Rolla — the  fitory  was  taken  from  an  incident  that  had  juet 
shocked  Parisian  society — is  a  spendthrift  who  determined  to 
commit  suicide  after  he  had  spent  all  hU  money  in  di^  '  v, 
an  occupation  to  winch  he  had  devoted  himself  with  cm:  \^^. 

energy.     This  poem  describes  his  final  orgy  and  his  selfintlictcd 
death.     Few  poems  have  treated  of  less  savory  subjects ;  for,  the 
lack  of  morality  or  decorum  apart,  the  narr«iwnes8  of  the  tior-fnl 
implications  of  the  subject  brings  the  work  down  from  the  h* 
where  such  rich  poetry  as  Alfred  de  Musset's  belongs,  and  i^ 
the  story,  impressive  as  it  is,  of  far  less  value  than  the  interh 
These  passages,  where  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person  con- 
cerning the  society  which  makes  these  things  possible,  ariV  "^      -v 
be  added,  these  poems  popular,  are  full  of  fervor  and  |  o 

beauty,  inspiring  words  that  bam  into  the  subject  with  an  inten- 
sity the  reader  can  never  forget  Tlie  whole  poem  is  so  effective 
that  extracts  can  do  it  no  manner  of  justice;  even  the  long, 
trdent  appeals  would  be  injured  by  bein^  detached  frotn  their 
setting,  but  there  are  frequent  bits  which  show  how  wholly  poet- 
ical WHS  Musset*s  nature.  Here  is  one  describing  a  horse  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  desert : 

*- EHe  m  sent  flfcbir ;  m«  maiines  qui  Miignent 
B*oQfooc4^cit  ilttDH  Ic  s&bl«i,  «t  li»  siibl(»  altir6 
yient  boir«  Avidemctit  tan  latif^  d^onJori. 
A\ot%  «Qi9  ee  coucbo  et  M  graodi  yoax  9%telgn«iii» 
Cl  l«  pAlt  dfsert  roQl«  wr  son  enfiini 
Lo«  Hots  sQi^nci^Tiz  do  tofi  Uooeul  xnouyant.*' 

Then  is  swept  away  at  once  the  carefully  ebnstmcted  bj^ 
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that  tho  French  tongue  is  totally  unfitted  for  poetry ; 
that  it  is  of  service  only  for  diplomatic,  mathomatical,  and  con- 
Ten&atioual  purposes.  The  language  was  only  waiting  for  the 
poet  to  use  it,  and,  when  he  had  occasion  to  6|)eak,  he  found  it 
convenient  for  his  use  aa  any  that  e^er  filled  a  dictiooaiy. 
^Thniughout  there  is  perfect  maatery  of  language :  every  word 
faUs  into  it«s  proper  place,  just  as  well-trained  soldiers  fall  into 
line  at  the  call  of  their  commander ;  the  thought  finds  its  exact 
and  swift  expression.  The  thought,  too,  is  no  less  striking.  Mu&* 
set  says  here  with  perfect  truth — 

**  Je  fluid  Venn  trop  lard  dans  tm  monde  trop  Tietut ;  ^^ 

and  if  the  subject  that  inspired  him  was  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  a  disappointing  one,  as  if  a  painter  were  to  give  ns  a  picture 
of  the  victim  of  some  hideous  disease^  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold admiration  frt»m  the  headlong  power  with  which  the  poet 
overmasters  the  reader's  objections,  and  carries  him  on  with  him 
by  the  force  of  genius. 

Thiit  tlie  poem  had  immense  success  in  Paris  can  be  well  be- 
lieved ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  brilliant  youth,  who  had 
already  done  so  much,  and  who  was  at  this  tin^e  but  twenty-two, 
should  have  been  a  petted  favorite.  One  result  of  his  new  fame 
was  an  introduction  to  George  Sand ;  she  was  the  rock  on  wlaeh 
his  life  was  wrecked. 

The  story  of  tlie  Imison  between  these  two  people  has  been 
long  before  the  world  ;  and  the  brother's  biography  gives  no  new 
information  of  that  period  of  Alfi-ed  de  Miisset's  life.  The  two 
met,  it  will  be  remenibe»-e<l,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  contributors 
to  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mamies.  They  took  a  great  fancy  to  one 
inotber;  and  ceilainly  in  Musset's  youth,  beauty,  genius,  and 

itocratic  position,  there  was  enough  to  turn  even  a  more  cau- 
tious head  than  that  which  sat  on  George  Sand's  shoulders.  We 
know  from  Heine's  account  of  her,  and  he  was  an  impartial  if  not 
ideed  an  unfavorable  witness,  that  she  was  then  a  handsome 
woman,  and  it  seemed  but  part  of  tlie  nature  of  tilings  that  this 
fouth  and  this  woman  lm\ing  met  should  love  one  another.  The 
tt  tliat  her  Inisband  was  living  at  the  time  could  hardly  have 
^en  an  additional  chanu  or  hindcrftnce,  l>ecause  his  wife  was  sep- 
iniled  from  him  for  her  greater  convenience.     It  was  in  tlie  an- 
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tumn  of  183S  that  Geoipj  Sand,  having  obtained  from  Alfred  de' 
Masse t^B  mother  permisdon  (we  have  the  brother's  authority  for 
tlile)  to  take  him  with  her  to  Italy,  left  Parit*  in  his  company; 
There  is  no  need  of  going  into  the  story  of  their  quarreL  Manjf^ 
yearn  after  it  was  all  over,  George  Sand  wrote  her  version  of  the 
affiur  in  a  novel  called  '*Elle  et  Lm*'*    In  this  she  called  :r  * 

eepecially  to  Musset's  irritabiiity  and  inconstancy;  bnt,  n  :- 

nately  for  her  already  maculate  reputation^  there  had  been  left  to 
Paul  de  MossetAs  hands  such  letters  of  her  ovra  and  such  nw 
oranda  of  his  brother's  as  sei'ved  to  tell  in  irrefutable  lanj 
the  story  of  her  treachery  to  him;  this  is  all  contained  in  Paul 
de  Musset's  "  Lui  et  EUe."    It  by  no  means  follows  that,  becansoj 
she  was  heartless  toward  him,  he  was  himself  without  flaw.     T!i< 
real  trouble  lay  in  their  radic4il  dissimilarity  of  chitracter :  he  was 
ardent,  impetuous,  without  settled  principles,  although  n 
high-toned  and  a  gentleman;  while  shu*  whatever  her 
might  be,  kept  cool  and  unmoved.     He  would  only  work  as  the 
impulse  eeized  him ;  she,  on  the  other  hand;»  could  sit  down  tOj 
her  table,  as  another  woman  would  to  her  sewing,  and  write  a' 
definite  number  of  pages  every  day  with  perfect  equanimity. 
The  story  of  their  quarrels  goes  much  deeper  than  tliis,  but  it  is 
piklnful  reading*    We  see  his  nervous  irritjibility  and  sensitiveness 
fully  exposed,  and  her  cold  curiosity  and  vanity,  so  that  the  ro- 
mance is  soon  huddled  out  of  sight,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a  scene 
of  domestic  infulicity,  in  whicli  the  woman  by  her  insatiable  van- 
ity and  rapidly-growing  indifference  breaks  the  heart  of  a  youth 
who,  whatever  his  faidts,  really  loved  her.     It  was  a  mere  episodi 
fn  her  life.    She  threw  him  over  for  a  good-looking,  6tni)id  youn| 
Italian  physician,  but  for  Mnsset  the  blow  was  one  from  which 
be  never  recovered,    Wlicn  ho  came  home,  in  the  next  spring, 
sick  in  mind  and  body,  an  old,  hopeless  man  at  twonty4hree,  thenSj 
iK'gan  a  new  chapter  in  his  life.    One  of  his  most  marked 
had  olwayB  been  an  eager  love  of  truth  and  intense  hatred  of 
deception,  00  that  this  woman's  heartless  tj-eatraent  of  lum  poi- 
aoned  his  whole  nature.    The  period  of  literary  prodtiction  after 
hhi  return  was  but  brief ;  yet  in  it  he  wrote  some  of  his  fin^ , 
things.     The  best  of  the  lyrical  compositions  are  four,  called  th 
"  Nuits,'^  in  which  it  is  eai*y  to  detect  traces  of  his  suiferini 
The  "Nuit  de  Mai"  and  the  **Nuit  d'Oetobre*'  are  the  finest; 
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and,  while  it  would  be  invidioas  to  make  an  absolute  statement 
of  their  Bnperiority  to  all  French  lyrical  poetry,  it  may  yet  be  said 
that  they  utter  a  cry  of  real  feeling  buch  m  is  but  seldom  heard 
in  any  language.  The  first-named  opens  with  a  lovely  description 
of  the  spring ;  but  its  close  is  still  finer  with  its  comparison  of  the 
pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood  to  the  poet  delighting 
the  world  by  singing  his  sufferings.     The  passage  ends  thus : 

**  Pour  toute  Dourntur©  il  apporte  son  coeor. 
Sombre  et  silenoiear,  ^t^ndu  sur  la  picrre, 
Partag«aDt  i  set  6I9  sq9  eotraUles  de  pere, 
D&ns  un  amotir  flnbUme  U  beroe  sa  dodeur, 
Et^  regardant  coaler  sa  aaDglante  mam  ell  e, 
8tir  ton  fefitin  de  mort  11  s'affaisse  et  chanceUOf 
Ivre  de  volupt^  de  tendrease  et  d'horrear. 
Mais  parfotSf  aa  tnlliea  da  divin  sacrifice, 
Fatiga6  de  moorir  dona  an  trop  long  snpplioe, 
11  craint  que  sea  enfants  ne  le  lalssent  vivant ; 
AJors  il  ao  Botil^re,  ouTre  eon  aile  an  rent, 
£t^  ae  frapp&Dt  le  coenr  avec  on  cri  saavage, 
n  pouaau  daaa  la  nuit  un  si  fnn^bre  adieu 
Que  lea  oiseanz  des  mers  d^sertent  le  mage, 
£t  que  le  voyageur  attard^  sur  la  plage, 
Seotant  paaser  la  mort,  de  r^comrnande  A  Diea. 
PoSt<v  o*«st  ainsi  que  font  lea  grand  pottes: 
Ila  laiasent  a^6gnyer  cenx  qni  vivent  nn  temps^ 
Haia  lea  festina  honiainft  qulls  serrent  k  leors  fdtes 
Bfiaaembleat  la  plupart  d  oeux  dos  pelicans,"  etc,»  etc. 

Certainly  the  charge  of  coldness,  of  ungenuinenees,  cannot  be 
brought  against  verses  like  these ;  and  it  is  in  jnst  such  expression 
of  his  feelings,  of  snch  poetical  statement,  that  Mnsset  is  at  hk 
best.  It  is  an  interesting  question  just  what  incidents  of  his  life 
are  referred  to  in  the  "Nuits."  In  tlie  *'  Nuit  d'Octobre  "  occurs 
the  apostrophe— 

*'  llonte  i  toi  qui  la  premiere 
M*aB  ftppris  la  trahiaon, 
Kt  d'borrewr  ©t  de  coler© 
M'as  fait  perdre  la  raiaon,**  etc,, 

by  which  George  Sand  is  of  coniBe  meant.    The  bnittiei'fl  Uog^ 

raphy  contains  the'  opening  linej*  of  another  of  these  poems,  the 
"Nuit  de  Jain ;''  the«»e  run  us  follows : 
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"  Iji  Potm 

**  Mtue,  qnand  le  bl^  ponwe  0  faat  ktre  jojenx. 
B^t^rdo  cet  c^otesai  et  leor  blonde  pamre. 
Quelle  doiic«  darU  duia  rimm^DM  nature ! 
Tout  ce  qui  Tit  ce  soir  doit  »e  seDtir  heuroux.** 

No  more  was  ever  writteiL  Jnst  when  MnsAet  had  rcftchcd 
thiA  jKiint  he  waK  *  r)te«l  by  a  friend  who  dnijE:g<?d  him  off  to 

dmoer,  and  the  if  -  >n  never  returned,  and  we  have  hot  th^ 

fragment  left  to  tantalize  ub.  Another  poem,  mo^t  be^itttifolt  of 
his  is  that  **  A  la  Mali  bran,'*  which  we  have  no  Bpace  to  give  in 
full  Tlie  reader  cannot  do  l>etter  than  to  tnm  tc»  it^  and,  after 
reading  it,  let  him  say  how  much  justice  there  is  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's remarks  about  Museet,  that  he  is  "the  female  tit- 
tendiint  dwarf  of  Chanif ort ;  '^  and  that  his  poems  are  *  nas 
of  watered  Byronism,"  although  he  gives  him  credit  for  "  fitful 
and  febrile  beauty."  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  engaged  at  tliat  time  in  lauding  Victor  Hugo,  and 
that  for  the  better  perfonnance  of  that  task  it  perhaps  seemed  to 
him  good  to  decry  more  genuine  poets. 

It  was  not  aa  a  writer  of  lyric  verBO  alone  that  Muaeet  tA- 
qnired  lame.  In  the  year  1830  he  had  tried  his  luck  with 
a  little  comedy,  "  La  Nuit  Venitienne,"  which  was  biased  from 
the  stage  without  a  hearing.  It  was  treated  as  a  scapegoat 
for  the  sins  of  the  Romanticists,  and  condemned  on  general 
finnciples,  Tliis  failure  discouraged  him  very  much,  and,  al- 
though  he  subsequently  wrote  many  plays^  he  intended  that 
they  should  be  read  rather  than  acted ;  but  when  one  slight  piece, 
"Un  Caprice,*'  had  been  successful  at  8t.  Petersburg,  it  waa 
bn>uglit  oat  in  Paris,  and  from  tliat  time  Musset'e  plays  hsLX^ 
held  a  high  place  on  the  stage.  They  may  be  crudely  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  ex)nceming  itself  with  a  charming  representa- 
tion of  little  scenes  in  society,  while  others  arc  of  a  morc  poetical 
sort,  with  tlie  scene  at  times  in  an  impossible  land  on  a  sort  of 
Uatori^  basis,  and  again,  as  '*  Lorenxaccio,"  on  a  f  -  ^-  nnd  of 
fact.     Tha  early  ones,  **  La  Nuit  Veniticnne,*'  *'  i  s"  and 

"  Iie«  Capricea  de  Marianne,"  luive  for  heroes,  or  for  important 
charaeterR,  young  men  tired  of  tlio  diedpation  into  which  they 
have  fallen  throogh  lint  kinesis,  Ruch  ia  Octav©  in  the  play  Uat 
named,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  ia  CiftUo,  the  anient  lovor. 
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Lindan — ^who  occasionally  makes  an  unexpected  slip — says  of 
Coelio  that  he  is  all  love,  all  poetr}',  all  inactivity  iTfiatloeigheU}^ 
And  wholly  unintereetmg,  which  lust  epithet  is  singularly  out  of 
place.  Those  who  have  seen  this  comedy  with  tnigic  end  upon 
the  Btage,  will  be  unwilling  to  agree  with  the  critic  in  this  matter. 
It  i&  hard  to  recall  a  modem  play  of  the  same  length  that  appeals 
to  more  varied  feelings  than  this,  or  one  so  full  t>f  pc»etical  imagi- 
nation, 60  free  from  the  rigid  chains  of  realism.  Even  in  those 
slighter  pieces  wliich  most  nearly  approach  realism,  he  avoids  that 
dangerous  temptation  which  leads  to  substituting  violent  inci- 
dents for  the  more  delicate  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator 
or  reader  with  their  natural,  unforced  feelings.  The  artful  sim- 
plicity of  "  Un  Caprice  "  shows  this. 

After  his  return  from  Italy  he  wrote  "  On  ne  badine  pas  avec 
r Amour,"  a  very  beautiful  play,  and  ^' Lorenzaccio,- '  which  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  a  tine  tragedy.  As  it  stiiiids,  however,  it  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  containing  passages  that  might 
prr^tfitably  be  stricken  out  before  acting,  and  with  frequent  need 
of  additions  to  make  the  action  clear.  The  hero,  whose  name 
gives  the  title  to  the  play,  sinks  himself  into  aU  sorts  of  vice  in 
order  that  he  may  the  better  bring  vengeance  upon  the  tyrant 
who,  in  spite  of  warnings,  never  dreams  of  suspecting  him.  Al- 
most  everywhere  Muaset  gives  the  feeling  that  he  did  less  than  he 
jiiight  have  dfme,  that  his  power  of  work  was  hmientably  leas 
than  his  ability,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  this 
play.  In  the  others  he,  to  be  sure,  brought  himself  forward 
under  various  disguises,  but  the  complexity  of  his  character 
relieves  this  charge  of  the  odiousnesa  it  has  when  brought  against 
smaller  men.  He  was  always  at  war  with  himself ;  the  life  he  led 
was  unworthy  ;  what  he  saw  about  him  charmed  and  misled  him, 
so  tliat  we  see  one  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  his  time  coiToded 
by  the  society  which  had  a  fatal  fascination  for  him  as  a  noan  of 
the  world- 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  title  of  one  of  his  poems  is  **Left 
secretes  Pens^es  do  Kafael^  Gentilhomme  fran^ais"  and  Mnaset 
liffered  from  a  good  maii  *    rs  with  the  pen  by  the  fact  that 

was  not  Bo  much  a  pn'i  i  writer  as  first  of  all^  in  his  own 

eyes  and  in  tho«e  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  gfntilhomms 
fram^aia.     He  never  wrote    from  any  stronger  outside  influ* 
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enoe  than  the  request  of  sonic  one  whom  he  was  anxiocui  10 
please.  Editors  pursued  Iiira  in  Tain  for  manuscript ;  he  would 
write  onlj  to  please  liimself,  and  he  was  alwayg  unwilling  to 
make  any  settled  plans  of  work.  Tkia  position  that  ho  took| 
and  which  waa  hia  too  by  right,  distinguishes  him  clearly  {mm 
\\m  many  fellow-workers^  who  were  writers  first  and  alwrnys. 
Some  of  them — the  novelists,  for  instance — built  up  a  fantasUo 
theory  of  society  out  of  their  own  heads,  introducing  all  manner 
of  imaginary  in^'entions  of  their  own»  and  giving  a  conventional 
and  in  some  respects  unreal  report  of  the  life  they  undertook  ta 
describe-  Thus  Sakao  wrote  ^ith  one  foot  firmly  planted  on 
fact,  while  the  other  was  upheld  by  a  ci\alizatiun  that  existed  in 
his  own  fancy*  In  thia  way  arose  the  familiar  Fi-ench  novel, 
which  portrays  an  invented,  ungcnuine  society,  the  prey  of  cer- 
tain nces,  with  impossible  scenes  as6unie<l  to  be  normal,  but  all 
resting  on  nearly  as  unsolid  a  foundation  as  did  tides  of  chivalry. 
The  securest  reserve  is  that  which  hides  l>ehind  apparent  frank- 
ness; and  France,  which  is  overrun  with  foreign  iisitors,  where 
the  people  of  the  lower  elaaBes  caJinot  quarrel  without  going  out 
into  the  street  to  do  it,  is  less  intimately  known  to  outaidere  tliaa 
ahnofit  any  coimtry  in  Europe.  Real  French  Bociety  of  the  beet^ 
elass  is  as  unknown  to  strangers  as  is  the  injside  of  uxi  Egj'ptiaa^ 
harem  to  the  hasty  traveler  who  journeys  up  the  Nile  in  a 
steamboat.  But  while  Musset  is  at  liome  in  the  fairj^-land  whore 
is  kid  the  scene  of  such  plays  as  **  A  quoi  revent  les  juunes  Fillcs," 
and  even  some  that  have  been  put  upon  the  stage,  like  "  On  ne 
badine  pas  avcc  1' Amour,"  etc.,  when  he  touches  firm  French  soil, 
he  is  perfL»ctly  honest,  and  far  removed  from  treating  conven* 
tionally  what  he  saw  about  him. 

His  prose  writings  show  this  candor.  In  the  ^*  Conf easioii 
d^un  Enfant  du  Siucle  "  he  draws  a  picture  of  a  man  degraded  bj 
corrupt  society,  in  which  vice  is  rather  the  employment  of  \\ 
men  than  an  alluring  temptation.  In  constniction  the  book 
faulty,  and  bean*  traces  of  tlie  long  gap  between  the  compositipn^ 
of  the  different  parts.  It  is  painful  reading  from  what  was  doubt* 
leaa  an  accurate  description  of  the  bad  side  of  its  author's  eharao* 
ler.  Certiiinly  the  life  it  depict*  wii^  one  dc4!»truct»\  e  of  poelicdl^ 
feeling,  and  the  little  that  he  wrote  after  the  age  of  thirty  shows 
that  he  did  not  escape  the  conaequenoe  of  his  own  follies.    Lio^ 
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daa  is  cootiimallj  speaking  of  MtiBset's  indolence,  but  that  terra 
docs  not  seem  accurately  to  describe  or  explain  his  scanty  per- 
formance. Within  ten  years  he  had  written  what  was  in  bnlk  a 
respectjible  amount,  and  liis  silence  after  that  time  was  due  to 
other  canBCfl  than  indolence. 

Before  he  laid  aside  his  pen,  however,  he  added  some  gocwl 
work  to  what  he  had  before  done.  In  liie  prose  stories  he  made 
njEie  of  many  ineidents  of  Ids  life.  Thus  **  Emmeline  '*  records  u 
bit  of  his  owTi  experience ;  "  Lea  deux  Maitresses ''  has  an  auto- 
biograpliieal  value;  and  into  "Margot"  he  introduced  remini&- 
oenoe^  of  his  boyhood,  and  so  in  others.  But  it  is  in  "  Le  Fils  de 
Titien''  that  we  find  him  expressing  himself  frankly.  This  story 
was  always  a  great  favorite  of  Ids,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  whom  he 
had  in  mind  in  drawing  the  hero.  Paul  de  Musset  tells  ns  that 
this  was  tlie  story  which  liis  brother  wrote  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Besides  being  a  well-told  tale,  >vith  two  fine  sonnets 
in  it^  it  contains  a  defense  of  the  position  the  author  was  gradu- 
ally taking  with  regard  to  literature.  Tizianello  paint*^  a  master- 
piece, and  then  refuses  to  touch  his  brush  again.  He  felt  that 
he  was  living  in  a  time  of  the  decadence  of  art  which  could 
only  be  overcome  by  an  effort  beyond  his  powers ;  "he  was 
young,  rich,  strong — he  had  a  beautiful  mistress;  to  avoid  re- 
proaches he  had  only  to  let  the  sun  rise  and  set  Should  he 
renounce  so  many  advantages  for  a  doubtful  glory  which,  after 
all,  he  would  probably  never  attain  ?  ,  .  .  And  with  his  customary 
L'ght-heartedness  he  concluded  by  saying :  *  Painting  may  go  to 
the  devil !     Life  is  too  short ! '  " 

This  is  the  poetical,  self -deluding  side  of  Mnsset's  aversion  to 
serious  work.  He  had  begun  as  few  writers  have  begun,  but 
therc^  Iiad  early  entered  into  his  heart  tJie  poison  which  unfitted 
'Wm  for  severe  endeavor.  There  is  no  need  of  insisting  upon  the 
frequent  instances  he  gives  in  his  writings  of  his  osxxv  demoral- 
ization. He  had  learned  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  any- 
thing worth  writing  about ;  he  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
world  and  with  himself ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  last 
jveiiteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  by  him  not  only  unproduo- 
'tively  but  with  a  deliberate  waste  of  his  fine  gifts.  In  his  p<:>em 
"Sur  la  Paresse,"  written  in  December,  1^>41,  he  defended  him- 
self  by  attacking  with  righteous  indignation  the  age  in  which  it 
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waft  his  migfortune  to  live,  accasing  it  of  being  wholly  ^ven  up 
to  rice  and  sordid  gain,  m  that  he  was  tcinpted  to  tstuiid  ouUade 
of  the  current  of  a<*tion  iiii^tead  of  glngiiig  its  decadence  or  hidi- 
ing  its  faults.  The  indi^ereuce  with  which  ho  was  heard  aUo 
offended  his  pride  and  encouraged  him  in  hie  determination  K> 
keep  silence.  He  looked  upon  his  poetry  as  gomething  which  he 
would  give  to  the  world  only  at  Buch  tiiiieM  as  to  hiiu  seemed 
beet,  and  if  no  one  cared  to  listen  to  lum  he  would  not  utter 
a  sound.  Indeed^  tlie  lack  of  intereet  in  hh  ver&ee  which  was  at 
that  time  shown  by  the  public,  and  the  coldness  of  tlie  leading 
criticB,  might  well  have  wounded  a  less  haughty  spirit ;  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  Mueset,  who  vviis  always  above  uneasy  anxiuty  to 
keep  himself  before  the  public,  should  have  forborne  writing, 
lor  tills  reason,  and  the  others  before  mentioned,  he  wrote  but 
little  for  many  years.  It  was,  however,  in  the  begirming  of  this 
period  of  silence  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hi^ 
poems,  *^Le  Souvenir."  He  had  visited  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  the  month  of  Septeml^cr,  1840,  and  a  few  months  later 
he  put  into  verse  the  reminiscences  which  were  recalled  by  tlie 
scene  of  his  old  love  for  George  Sand.  The  whole  poem  is  most 
touching.  But  after  it  was  published  he  was  filled  with  regret 
that  he  had  given  it  to  the  world.  He  said  to  his  brother:  "I 
have  given  my  bleeding  heart  to  the  public  I  am  vexed  to 
think  that  any  stupid  fool  can  recite  those  two  Unc^ : 

•  Me»  jeux  ont  cont^jmplfi  de*  ohjets  pins  fuD^bret, 
Que  Jati«tte  morta,  au  fond  de  aon  toinbciiQ/ 

**  I  uttered  those  words  alone  in  tlie  silence  of  tlie  night,  and 
lUnr  they  are  cast  abroad  for  tlie  entertainment  of  idlers.  For^ 
tunately,  you  will  see  that  no  one  will  pay  any  attention  to  them.** 
Since  then^  however,  they  have  met  with  a  different  fide,  although 
for  a  time  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  .  It  is  Lord  to  im^jine  in- 
diffcreuco  to  such  lines  as  these : 

"  Ooi,  TOus  dinjt4j,  totit  m^tirt ;  ce  moode  e«t  tm  i^tfid  t^t% 
£t  h  \>eu  do  bonhcor  qui  Dona  viont  en  ehtrmin, 
Noui  Q^Avonii  ptB  pltift  t6t  o»  roteaa  dmiui  la  uiain^ 
Que  le  vent  aons  real^ve* 

^Onj,  lea  premien  baiMn,  cmi,  l«i  premien  wrtncst^ 
Qui  dvmt  4u«i  &<irt«k  ^banflnsl  stir  ttirt. 
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Ge  tii  aa  pied  d'uD  arbre  effeiu)16  par  le&  v^nU^ 
6ttr  no  roc  en  patiadiltre. 

"  Its  prirent  d  t^moin  de  lenr  joie  ^ph6m^o 
Ud  del  t.J^jou^3  voil6  qoi  change  ^  toot^noiuent, 
Et  dea  tistres  suns  nom  que  leur  propre  liimi^ro 
D^?ore  iucessamment* 

"  ToQt  monrait  atitour  d^enx,  Voiseaa  dans  le  faoUlage, 
La  flenr  entr«  lenrs  main^  ViDeecte  »0Q8  leurs  pi^ds^ 
La  source  des^^^ch^e  oil  vncUlmt  Timage 
De  leura  traita  oublies  j 

•*  Et  sur  tons  c^  debris  joignant  leora  midtii  d'ai^ile, 
^tourdis  des  Eclairs  d'un  instiuil  de  pUdair, 
Ih  crojaient  et^happer  ^  cet  £tre  immobile 

Qui  regarde  mourir. 
IiisdDs6ii !  dit  Ic  sage.— Heureox  I  dit  le  po^te,**  etc. 

Thia  nnliapp}'  man  died  in  May,  1857,  and  liis  death  was  for 
him  a  relief  from  trouble  and  despair.  For  many  years  he  had 
hecn  a  melanelioly  wreck.  This  bnef  analysis  describes  cnrsorily 
only  some  of  liis  masterpieces.  The  reader  can  feel  sni-e  in  ad- 
vance that  he  will  be  led  from  one  fine  thing  to  another,  although 
he  will  be  at  times  repelled,  if  he  takes  up  Alfretl  de  Mns&et's 
works.  If  he  reads  first  Carl  de  Musset's  life,  he  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  poet's  great  personal  charm,  and  he  will  be  kept 
from  judging  bin  faiilt45  too  harshly.  Hie  poems  need  no  loud 
trumpet  to  proclaim  their  excellence.  A  lover  of  pc^etry  will 
find  them  full  of  delight.  He  will  read  with  intoreet,  too,  in 
the  brother's  biography,  many  abort  poems  never  before  printed, 
and  fragments  of  a  story,  **Lc  Poete  d&lm,''  which  like  so 
much  of  the  rest  wa«  partly  autobiograpliicab  It«  de^tmction 
by  its  writer  is  a  gi-eat  loss  to  hie  admirers,  but  it  was  due  to  a 
natural  aversion  to  giving  his  writings  to  an  indifferent  public* 
The  public  haa  now  ceafied  to  be  indifferent  to  the  moet  poetical 
of  modem  French  poets. 

Thomas  Skroea^tt  Pebbt. 
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All  biblical  reUgions  claim  for  their  scriptures  an  inspiration 
which  distingnidies  them  from  other,  mere  literary  compositions* 
The  Vedfua,  tlie  Aveeta,  the  Koran,  the  Law,  are  regarded  as  di- 
vinely inspired  bj  their  respective  irilieritors— Brahman,  Parace^ 
Mussulman,  and  Jew.  Indeed,  without  an  iuspir^  word,  and 
belief  in  such  a  word,  no  enduring  religion  could  ever  06tiibli*h 
itself  in  the  world* 

Christianity,  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  embracca  tlic  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  one  canon  with  ita  own  New  Testament,  and  credlu 
both  with  an  equal  and  divine  origin. 

The  theory  of  in^pimtion  which  has  commonly  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  is  that  of  dictation.  According  to  thid  the* 
cry,  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Te^tamenta  were  simply 
amanuenses  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exprefii  given 
thoughts  in  given  words.  They  exercised  no  deliberation,  no 
imagination,  no  tliought,  no  mental  faculty  whatever,  in  tijeir 
writing.  Their  function  was  purely  mechanical ;  they  had  only 
to  hold  the  pen  or  open  the  month,  and  hand  and  lip  moved  as 
tl)0  Spirit  listed. 

According  to  this  tlkeory,  these  Scriptures  aro  in  no  sense  hu- 
man utterances ;  there  is  no  human  element  in  them ;  they  are 
itot  the  thoughts,  the  meditations,  the  aiipirationa,  the  admoni- 
tions^ the  confessions,  of  finite  beings,  but  transcripts  of  the  Di- 
vine. They  are  works  of  God,  in  substantiallj  the  same  sense  in 
which  tun,  moon^  and  stars,  are  works  of  God ;  tlicy  are  works 
framed  in  langoage^  as  earth  and  heaven  are  worica  fnuziod  in 
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matter,  or  what  W6  so  name.  Consequently  there  is  no  difference 
of  degree*  in  these  writings;  Chronicles  and  Prophets,  Acts  and 
Goi?pel,  are  eqnallj  divine.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation^  every 
word  18  the  immediate  utterance  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 

This  theory,  known  in  theology  as  the  doctrine  of  plenarji 
verbal  inspiration,  presents  grave  difficulties  and  Li  generally 
rejected,  I  suppose,  by  honest  critics  of  the  present  day.  The 
absence  of  any  proof,  the  impossibility  of  any  proof,  by  which 
such  a  doctrine  can  be  sustained,  will  be  felt  as  a  prior  objection 
by  nnprejudiced  minds.  The  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  inspired 
in  the  sense  of  dictation,!  and,  if  it  did,  if  the  doctrine  were 
explicitly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  their  assertion  alone  would  not 
establish  the  fact.  It  would  need  authentication  by  an  indepen- 
dent witness ;  it  would  need  that  God  by  some  other,  external, 
demonstration  should  rei)eat  and  confirm  the  assertion. 

The  doctrine  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
maintained.  The  kind  of  inspiration  affirmed  has  not  secured 
the  end  supposed  to  be  designed  by  it.  The  end  presumed  is 
infallible  certainty  in  religion.  That  certainty  has  not  been  at- 
tained. The  Old  Testament  is  differently  interpreted  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  both  Old  and  Ifew  are  very  differently  inter- 
preted by  different  portions  of  the  Christian  world.  Professing 
equally  to  seek  in  this  volume  the  infallible  word  of  God,  they 
have  not  agreed  as  to  what  they  found  in  its  pages.  Hence  the 
Komanieit  argues,  **  You  must  liave  not  only  an  infallible  word,  but 
an  infallible  interpreter  of  that  word.''  The  Church  of  Rome  as- 
Bumee  to  be  that  interpreter ;  but  Borne  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure unanimity  of  opinion*  The  attempt  to  do  so  has  rcvsulted  in 
suppression  of  private  judgment,  or  in  schism.  It  needs  for  that 
purpose  not  only  an  infallible  interpreter,  but  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  such  interpreting,  an  entire  surrender  of  the  mind  or 
suspension  of  its  action  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Wliethcr  such 
gurrender  accords  with  the  purpose  of  God,  implied  in  the  gift  of 
reason,  is  a  question  I  need  not  discuss. 

The  theory  of  verb»il  inspiration  requires  that  copyist  and 


*  TUtt  Swrdcnboii^aiif  txdiide  from  this  cIaIhi  the  Acta  of  the  Apo6tte«  And  tbo 

t  Tlic  Usrm  ^imvMit^^u  ^  Timothj  UL  10  (tlie  ptMig«  often  dted  in  defenio  of 
tb«  dodrine),  wiU  nut  hisu  Uut  mlorprvUtioii. 
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translator  and  printer  ghfiuld  all  be  inspired,  ordirinely  pr*»ernHj 
from  err<7r,  as  well  as  Uie  author  or  iiaminiil  author  of  each  writ- 
ing. In  short,  it  requires  an  endless  Berie,*^  uf  minieles  in  order  to^ 
accompliBh  a  result  which,  if  it  were  intended  bj  God,  he  mig! 
and  prolmljly  would  have  effected  by  the  shorter  proce^  of  con- 
stituting each  mind  in  its  original  make  an  infallible  seer  of  tlie 
truth.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  God  willB  no  Bueh  thing,  neither 
unanimity  of  opirjion  ncir  infallible  certainty  in  religion^  but  ratlier 
growtli  in  knowledge  by  the  exercise  of  reason^  ami  smh  uhIh  :ia 
are  given. 

In  combat !t'         '     iry  of  inspiration  which  ban  htUl  a.omu  cur^ 
rency  among  <  kn  1  am  far  from  denying  the  fact  of  in- 

Bpiration  rightly  underetood.    I  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  iho 
Bible — of  xhfme  parta  of  it,  at  least,  which  are  not  mere  <•'  %j 

and  narrative,  but  expressions  of  devout  feeling,  and  pi*e^t.  .  :i 
cif  spiritual  trath,  I  beUeve  in  it,  not  because  the  Chnrch  ut&nns 
it,  but  from  pcrs^mal  experience.  It  meets  mc  in  tlie  lofty  b' 
of  the  Psalmigt,  it  meets  me  in  tlie  burning  worda  of  tJie  proph» 
ets,  and  in  many  a  profound  uttenmce  of  John  and  of  Paul  I 
feel  tliat  here  is  eometliing  moi'e  than  ordinary  writing  or  delib* 
erate  artietic  compisltion — ^an  elevation  of  mind^  a  kindling  of 
the  spirit,  an  o]>en  vi^ion^  a  depth  of  conviction,  which  have 
made  these  efFngions  the  litjvnied  of  niitionj;,  and  fc.^  for  ogos 
life  of  the  8oul.  The  test  of  inepii-ation  is  the  [jower  to  inRpirQ^' 
to  kindle  inspiration  in  otherB.  This  is  not  a  qucstioti  to  be  set- 
tled by  dogmatic  j<  '  ;  it  is  a  question  of  experience  i« 
each  mui^t  decide  f<  If,  and  which,  by  experience^  the 
have  decided.  Theologians  and  anti-theologiana  may  argue  the 
matter  ag  they  will :  the  fact  tliat  these  vmtingB  have  been  ti 
life  and  strength  of  many  generations,  that  eucce«sjve  getierati 
for  thousands  of  yea«  have  drawn  from  ilii*  well,  and  found  re- 
freihiiient  in  it  and  a  comfort  and  a  qr*  '  '  which  i  '  r 
hook  could  supply,  ia  proof  sufficient »  i  tpangceni  t 
exceptional  worth.  To  how  many  euffert^ns  in  ages  poist  tho  F&Unii 
of  Da%id  Imve  whiapered  ooange  and  p^  '  '  '  '  i- 
tolation  and  exceeding  peiCd  i  To  how 
over  they  fidfill  tlie  same  miniatry  now! 
inqttireiH,  straggling  after  clc&meM  ' 
thme  Bcripturea  aome  word  w^hcwe  • 


How  many  anxious 

ianee,  ha      "*       .1  in 
vT  was  <l  u'  to 
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their  souls  1  How  many  a  remorseful  sinner,  togged  and  torn 
with  throes  of  conscious  goilt,  has  found  here  bahn  for  \m  des- 
perate wound  t  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  with  which  we  are 
familiiLT  that  Ciin  ever  be  to  na  more  than  a  book^ — more  than 
the  wisdom  or  entertainment  or  edification  we  find  in  it ;  the  only 
one  from  which,  at  times,  in  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  a  spirit 
seems  to  speak  to  na  beyond  the  import  of  the  letter ;  a  spirit 
that  knows  ns,  and  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  soul.  To  the 
critical  understanding  this  wiU  seem  a  wild  illudon.  It  may  be 
that ;  but  to  those  who  experience  it  it  is  very  real.  No  other 
book,  I  think,  can  effect  such  illueioD.  In  this  sense  the  Bible 
may  become,  in  our  experience,  an  exceptional  book,  exceptionally 
inspired. 

What  precisely  is  the  method  of  that  inspiration,  in  what  way 
it  actfi  on  the  mind  and  speech  of  the  writer,  we  cannot  say ;  we 
CCin  only  recognize  the  fact.  There  is  no  better  statement  of  it 
than  that  of  Peter  ;  **  Not  by  the  will  of  man,'*  but  as  '*  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  expreeees 
the  motive  j>ower,  but  doe^  not  cover  every  thought  and  word  of 
the  writers.  I  do  not  suppose  that  their  views  and  conceptions 
were  bIo\^Ti  into  them,  much  leea  that  the  propositions  which  ex- 
press those  news  were  dictated  from  without.  They  were  fuU  of 
a  divine  spirit,  and  from  the  fullness  of  that  spirit  they  thought 
and  wrote.  They  were  not  mere  passive  media  of  divine  influ- 
ence, but  active  participators  of,  and  eooperators  with  it.  Their 
writings  are  the  genuine,  natural  products  of  the  human  mind, 
but  of  minds  stimulated  and  informed  by  a  higher  life.  They 
are  the  utterances  ui  faith ;  for  faith  and  inspiration  are  different 
aspects  of  one  experience,  different  sides  of  one  fact — faith  the 
human  side,  inspiration  the  divine. 

Inspiration  must  not  be  confounded  with  infallibility.  The 
idea  has  been  greatly  prejudiced  by  that  confusion,  A  writing 
may  be  inspired  without  being  in  every  particular  theoretically 
and  ecientifieally  tvui^.  The  will,  the  sentiment*,  the  moral  na- 
ture, may  be  inBpired ;  there  may  even  be  an  inspired  rision  of 
gy  ^  n 'i-al  truths,  without  tliat  perfect  illumination  of  the  un- 
»l  ng  which  insures  a  thorough  discernment  and  entire 

freedom  from  error  in  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  and  in  mat- 
ters incidental  t^  the  general  theme.  I  may  believe  in  the  in- 
VOL,  cxxvu,— KO,  264*  21 
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spumtion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis,  without  believing  in  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  coeraogony  contained  in  it,  I  nmy  W 
lieTc  in  the  inspiration  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Fij'st  Epietio 
to  the  Connthianii*,  without  being  certain  about  a  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  at  tlie  6ouj»d  of  a  trumpet,  which  that  cliapte? 
affirms.  In  a  word,  infipiration  is  telescopic  not  microscopic, 
creative  not  critical ;  it  eees,  beyond  ordinan^  minds,  tJie  tnith  in 
gross,  but  not  in  all  the  details.  If  any  one  object  to  thia  view 
that  it  leaves  the  reader  free  to  accept  or  reject  according  an  the 
writing  &]iall  agree  or  conflict  with  his  experience,  I  can  only 
reply  that  I  eee  no  other  way — no  escape,  but  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  from  the  yoke  of  an  infallible  church.  lie  who  bring» 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  the  Bftme  spirit  in  which  they 
were  written  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  astray  in  tlio  interpretm* 
tion  of  their  contents. 

Eightly  congidered,  the  distinction  to  be  maintained  between 
inspiration  and  infallibility  will  dispose  us  to  appreciate  inspiro^ 
tion  in  other  forme  than  those  which  Christian  tradition  has  com- 
mended to  us.  We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  narrowness  of  see- 
ing revelation  and  the  g^f t  of  God  only  in  the  Hcbrow  and  Greek 
writings,  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testip 
ments.  There  are  other  Bibles  than  those  which  contain  the 
reoords  and  the  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths.  And, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  to  these,  the  sacred  books  of  all 
biblical  rcligtctns  contain,  no  doubt,  along  with  much  that  is 
earthly  and  weak,  some  utterances  of  inspired  men,  which  will 
live  when  the  systems  they  represent  are  extinct.  Notliing  that 
ii  bom  of  the  Spirit,  no  genuine  InFpinition,  old  or  new,  Cluigtiaii 
or  ethnic,  canonical  or  uncanoniciili  can  periali.  By  no  consenur 
tive  device,  by  it^  own  inherent  force,  it  stirvives.  Of  literary 
products,  much  that  seemed,  at  the  time,  of  aurpasetng  excellence* 
IB  lost  by  the  way  as  humanity  advances ;  but,  by  some  law  of  the 
great  economy,  the  best  things  keep— the  grand  utterances  of 
eeers  and  pruphetd  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

F.  II,  HKIKJ& 
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irrsT  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  look  for  mnch  gain 
to  Christian  learning,  when  problems  in  theology  that  ask  the 
Ijsost  thorough  study  are  to  be  settled  by  a  passage  of  gmall-arms 
on  tlic  dueling -ground  of  an  article.  But  I  will  offer  a  few 
plain  thoughts,  which  may  help  some  earnest  mluds  in  this  day 
of  theories.  Most  willingly  do  I  accept  what  has  been  said  by 
the  rii>e  scholar  before  me,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  or  me- 
chanical dictation  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  I  cannot  rest  in  nega- 
tion. If,  then,  I  may  frankly  speak,  I  do  not  see  that  my  friend, 
in  uprooting  the  old  error,  has  left  a  positive  truth  in  its  stead. 

It  is  hiirdly  just  to  history  when  he  says  that  this  "  theory 
of  dictation  has  commonly  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church."  I 
claim,  rather,  that  in  every  living  age  of  the  Church  the  guiding 
mind^  have  put  the  spiritual  truth  above  the  letter.  Biblical 
eritieidm  is,  of  course,  like  all  science,  of  slow  growth.  Yet 
Jufitin  and  Clement,  in  the  first  years,  could  teach  that  the 
**  spermatic  Word  '*  spoke  through  Plato ;  and  throughout  the 
Latin  time  there  were  schools  of  kindred  thought.  Turn  to  the 
Reformation,  and  you  find,  iis  Domer  has  fully  proved^  that  Lu- 
ther s  idea  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  led  to  a  large  view  of  in- 
flpiration.  The  theory  of  dictation  waa  a  later  ovei^rowth.  I 
claim  a^  the  best  expression  of  early  Protestant  belief  the  article 
of  the  Engheh  Church,  which  has  no  theory  at  all  on  the  subject, 
but  merely  affirms  that  Scripture  contains  all  truth  necessary  to 
Ivation.    This  I  hold  as  the  sure  position  agjiinst  the  traditional 

ir,  and  I  am  stronger  in  my  own  conviction  when  I  can  thus 
cite  rt  as  the  large  rule  of  faith. 

P'  "'I,  while  my  learned  friend  accepts  the  truth  of  the 

Chri-  pinition,  I  cannot  see  what  real  test  he  gives  us.     It 

is,  according  to  him,  "  a  question  of  experience,  which  each  must 
decide  for  himself"  We  may  believe^  in  a  general  sense,  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  sago  or  the  poet;  we  may  read  in  a  hynm  of 
die  Vedrts  the  utterance  of  what  Malebranche  calls  the  **  inter- 
nal divine  Reason."  But,  if  there  be  in  tlie  revelation  of  Christ 
A  Irutli  beyond  the  Vedas,  we  cannot  rest  it  on  a  subjective  feel- 
ing. The  "  Phaedo  "  of  Plato,  the  **  Antigone  "  of  Sophocles,  give 
me  all  be  expresaee  in  his  eloquent  words ;  the  '*  elevation  of 
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mind,  the  kindling  of  the  spirit,  the  open  vision,  which  have  U 
for  ages  the  Kfe  of  the  eotU ;  '*  but  it  is  another  and  deeper  inapi* 
ration  I  find  in  the  gospek*  And  this  seems  to  me,  therefore,  the 
specific  question  before  us.  Tlie  doubt  of  most  minds  in  this 
day  lies  just  in  this  point,  that  they  can  Bee  no  choice  save  be* 
tween  a  vague  sentiment  or  a  mechanical  dictation  of  the  Bible. 
I  wish  to  meet  thia  want,  by  showing  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth,  as  it  relates  to  the  stnicture  of  the  written  Word ; 
and,  if  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  have  hel{>ed  their  faith  in  a  living 
revelation. 

Wliat  do  we  mean  by  revelation  ?  It  is  on  tliis  that  the  whole 
idea  of  inspiration  reeta  in  the  Christian  sense.  I  turn  from  all 
definitions  to  the  New  Testament.  The  object  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  a  Person,  who  gives  us  the  knowledge  not  of  all  probloma 
in  Nature  or  history,  but  of  God,  the  Father  of  men,  of  our 
Bonship  in  him  as  redeemed  from  sin,  and  partakers  of  his  grace 
through  his  Spirit.  Such  a  revelation  is  in  its  veiy  nature,  there- 
fore, for  one  essential  purpose.  All  who  accept  it  acknowledge 
this,  whatever  their  theories  about  inspiration,  when  they  come 
to  the  reality  of  this  one  truth.  It  6])6aks  to  us  as  peraonal 
beinga,  conscious  of  our  relationship  to  God  as  children,  of  oni* 
sin  and  our  need  of  holiness.  It  is  a  knowledge  that  can  ouly  be 
learned  by  the  conscience  and  the  renewed  affections,  as  we  grow 
into  it  through  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  thus 
his  revelation  becomes  not  merely  a  truth  for  the  mind,  but  a 
life  of  duty  to  God  and  men.  I  am  not,  of  course,  here  reason- 
ing about  such  a  view  of  Christianity  with  any  who  deny  this 
divine  character  of  it  altogi»thcr.  With  them  I  niuiit  go  back  to 
a  yet  deeper  question.  I  am  simply  staling  the  common  ground 
of  all  who  hold  any  belief  in  a  revealed  Word.  This  is  the 
simple,  living  faitli  of  the  New  Testament.  We  accept  it  in  thd 
earliest  creed.  It  it*  the  one  truth  at  the  root  of  our  theology ; 
the  one  bond  of  fellowship.  "  I  believe" — not  in  a  mi  of  propo- 
attions,  but — "  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  FToly  Spirit.'*  And 
thii*,  then,  i»  the  primary  idea  of  inspiration.  licvelation  is  the 
one  truth  of  redemption  in  Christ.  Inspiration  is  the  indwelling 
in  our  mit>ds  and  hearts  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  makes  this 
tmtli  a  life. 

But  we  can  now  mmi  how  aooli  a  belief  bcare  ou  the  whole 
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question  of  the  written  Word,  It  tells  ns  it»  true  relation  and 
design.  We  have  in  the  ScHptures  the  original  record  of  revela- 
tion, given  in  the  form  of  history,  poetry,  and  prophecy,  reaching 
back  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  from  whose  roots  Christ  came ; 
and  forward  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  time.  It  has  its  mean- 
ing for  na,  from  first  to  last,  through  its  historic  exjnnection  with 
the  central  gospeL  But,  in  the  nature  of  it,  it  contains  much  that 
does  not  touch  the  essential  character  of  Christianity :  the  prim- 
itive traditions  of  the  Hebrew  people,  their  chronicles  of  war, 
their  social  morality  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Nothing  in  these 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind.  Wliat  is  our  test  of 
inspiration  ?  Whatever  in  its  spiritual  truth  cone-ems  the  divine 
refvelation  of  Christ.  The  old  covenant  declares  the  one  liv- 
ing God,  that  doctrine  which  stands  alone  in  the  Hebrew  book 
above  all  faiths  of  the  past ;  the  nature  of  man  as  made  in 
his  divine  image ;  his  self-chosen  sin ;  the  holy  law ;  the  provi- 
dential training  of  the  race.  The  new  declarefi  the  perfect  life, 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  kingdom  he  established.  These  are 
the  foundation  truths  of  the  written  Word,  It  is  not  neceesary 
that  our  ideas  of  a  divine  infallibility  should  go  beyond  them, 
tach  a  theory  belongs  to  the  rabbi,  who  hunted  for  mysteries  in 
voweUpoint,  not  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  tlie  eon* 
ception  of  the  Koran,  not  of  the  New  Testament  If  I  think  of 
the  Spirit  in  that  theatrical  image  of  M.  Oauasen,  as  a  maestro 
playing  on  a  Moses  or  Isjiiah,  as  the  keys  of  a  grand  organ, 
I  have  lost  not  only  the  truth  of  the  record,  but  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  revelation.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  is  often  leas 
mechanical  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it  admit  that  tJie  free 
use  of  their  own  mental  powere  belongs  to  the  penmen  of  the 
Scriptures,  But  the  defect  is  in  the  notion  that  revelation  must 
embrace  all  matters  within  the  record ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necijssary  to  claim  infallibility  for  them.  That  view  answers  no 
riddles  of  criticism,  but  creates  them.  It  is  a  far  deeper  faith 
in  inspiration,  which  rests  on  tlie  simple  fact  that  the  aim  of  the 
book  is  not  science  or  historic  criticism,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  one  Christian  tnith.  Even  the  one  text,  so  often  wrongly 
quoted,  teaches  the  very  principle  I  claim,  **  All  the  scripturtn*^" 
L  e,,  tlie  Hebrew,  "an?  God  iniipired ;"  and  St,  Paul  shows 
dwurly  his  moaning.    It  u  '^  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  "  that 
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we  read  them,  and  bo  they  give  us  no  rabbinictil  wisdom^  but  a 
tmth  "  profitable  for  teaching,  for  instruction  in  righteousnoin** 
If  we  fitudy  U\e  Word  with  this  idea  of  its  unity,  its  whole  etract' 
nre  and  purpose  are  dear*  The  relation  of  the  earlier  law  to 
the  gospel,  the  duo  worth  of  even  its  Jcwmh  ritnalf  the  connoo- 
tion  of  psalm  and  prophecy  with  the  growth  of  the  people,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  nobler  revelation  of  Chriet,  will  be  seen 
far  more  truly  than  when  we  read  the  book  by  any  forced  inter- 
pretation. It  will  not  be  to  us  only  a  national  literature,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says,  with  his  brilUimt  half-truth  ;  but,  the  more  we 
atudy  it,  we  shall  see  the  unity  of  the  divine  mind  that  alone 
explains  its  spiritual  features. 

And  thus  I  reach  the  last  thought  wliich  completes  the  Chris- 
tian \iew  of  inspiration.  It  is  in  such  a  knowledge  of  the  eesen* 
tial  truth  of  tlie  Word  that  we  have  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  view  may  seem  a  mystical  one^  3'et  it  is  the  simplesl 
of  truths,  I  mean  no  doctrine  of  special  i^velation,  such  m  the 
Quaker  made  it  in  his  denial  of  an  outward  Word,  or  such  as  has 
been  in  all  times  the  source  of  fanciftd  interpretadon*  The  Spirit 
of  God  acts  by  the  law  of  onr  osvn  mental  power*.  It  a&ks  aur 
best  intelligence,  our  use  of  all  the  nieans  of  knowledge*  But  it 
must  be  in  no  mere  intellectual  curiosity,  no  sc;lf-wi!led  opinion, 
that  we  study  this  volume.  "  If  we  will  know  Vu-gil,*-  ^xb  An* 
gustine,  "  we  must  have  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Vii^ril  ^  amd 
how  much  more  with  the  mind  of  Christ ! "  Let  it  be  to  ua  a 
volume  of  only  Hebrew  or  Christian  literature,  a  mas8  of  early 
traditions,  and  its  essential  truth  will  never  reveal  itself.  Let  it 
be  to  us  this  Word,  given  for  our  knowledge  of  God  in  \m  Son 
and  for  a  life  of  holiness,  and  our  study  will  be  one  Mith  our 
fipiritual  growtli.  We  shall  he  able  to  distinguish  that  which  ia 
of  essenthU  worth  for  our  faith  from  all  that  is  i*ccondarv%  Qiiei- 
tions  of  science  or  historic  criticism  will  have  their  ■  't\ 

We  shall  not  defend  the  Scripture  by  any  untriii -_,  ur 

confound  with  the  abiding  truth  the  old  tlieories  of  Biblical  in* 
t  ioD.     The  cnfi<'inm  of  the  Word  must  change  witli  thli 

li^...  :...uwn  on  Hebrew  and  Christian  history  from  all  i0113noct 
of  latar  leoLming.  But  we  ahall  know  that  this  cannot  touch  iti 
real  character;  that  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  reiml  '  ir 
study  about  the  formation  of  the  globe  or  the  riddle*  of  t^ 
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races  more  than  in  former  days  with  the  Copernican  theory,  be- 
caose  its  deeign  is  to  t^ach  the  knowledge  of  God  and  redemp- 
tion. And  thus  tlie  Wonl  of  trutli  becomes  a  life.  It  i&  not,  m 
Francis  ^Newman  calls  it,  a  book-revelation,  ahhougli  wo  prize 
with  reverence  the  book  that  holds  it ;  it  is  a  tnith  which  abides 
in  the  original  record  and  in  the  Church.  It  has  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  and  the  unlettered  believer ; 
for  it  is  to  all  the  source  of  a  real  hoUnesB,  and  this  inspiration 
will  never  pass  away. 

I  find  here  the  ground  on  which  I  can  rest-  It  gives  me  the 
true  relation  of  faith  to  science.  I  do  not  expect,  of  course,  that 
it  will  be  accepted  by  those  who  deny  any  divine  revelation; 
but  it  meeu  in  the  fullest  way  the  doubts  of  all  Christian  men 
who  are  in  eore  trouble  as  to  the  issue  of  modem  criticism.  It 
is  for  them  I  seek  to  offer  my  own  convictions.  I  have  shown 
why  I  cJUHiot  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  mechanical  or  verbal  inspira- 
tion. To  me  a  theory  which  makes  the  revelation  of  Christ  a 
series  of  hainl  riddles  instead  of  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings ;  whicli 
can  risk  the  hope  of  men  on  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony or  the  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  j  which  could  lead  a 
thinker  like  Mansel  to  defend  the  Scripture,  by  denying  that  we 
ean  apply  the  moral  laws  God  writes  on  the  conscience  to  his 
own  action — is  a  very  unsafe  weapon  of  defense.  It  has  led  more 
to  unlielicf  thnn  to  faith  ;  it  is  leading  many,  in  their  mistaken 
idea  of  I*rotestant  teaching,  into  that  Roman  Church  which  offers 
its  sod  relief  by  the  surrender  of  all  thought  But  my  reason- 
ing will,  I  trust,  show  the  honest  defenders  of  the  theory  a  ^urer 
ground.  If  I  have  proved  that  my  \'iew  of  inspii-atiun  ii^  that 
of  the  New  Testament ;  that  it  rests  on  tlie  foundjition  truth  of 
revelation ;  that  it  gives  a  living  unity  in  its  interpi-etation ;  a 
reasonable  belief,  and,  above  all,  a  faith  one  with  Christian  holi- 
ness, I  have  said  what  I  would.  I  am  sure  that  tliere  are  many 
to-day  who,  as  they  have  seen  their  tniditional  earthworks  crum- 
ble, are  iin<ling  that  the  divine  Word  is  stronger  in  its  own 
might  against  a  destructive  enticism. 

E.  A.  WAsmnTsii* 
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It  IB  my  pnrpoBe  to  state  a§  clearly  as  possible,  within 
limits  allowed  uie,  the  answer  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Xew 
Church  giye  to  the  question,  *'  What  is  inspi ration  ? "  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  ghall  not  formally  quote  from  the  writing  of 
Swedenborg,  which  contain  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject,  but 
shall  state  their  snbstance  in  my  own  words. 

Inspiration  is  the  selection  and  use  by  the  Lord  himself  of 
appropriate  natural  forms,  human  actions,  and  relatione,  to  em« 
body  and  express  spiritual  and  divine  truth  in  its  fullness  and 
harmonies.  A  man  is  inspired  when  the  Lord  takes  such  a  pod- 
aeasion  of  his  mind  and  utterance  tliat  he  writes  or  speab  wluit 
the  Lord  commands  him ;  and  what  he  so  writes  or  speaks  m 
divine  truth  in  natural  forms.  Inspiration  is  something  moiB 
than  veracity  ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
divine  life,  of  mauV  spiritual  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world 
in  which  he  is  to  dwell  forever,  Man  has  no  innate  knowledge  ; 
he  must  learn  everything  he  knows.  Ho  gains  a  knowledge  of 
this  world  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  from  experience,  refloo- 
tion,  and  instruction  by  others.  He  must  get  his  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  spiritual  beings  from  those  who  dwcU  in 
that  world  and  possess  that  knowledge. 

A  revelation  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  beings  and  worlds  that  may  exist  beyond  the  realma 
of  the  sc*ii8C8.  If  there  are  spiritual  l>eing8  and  a  spiritual  world, 
man  would  liave  no  knowledge  of  them,  unless  that  knowledge 
were  revealed  to  him ;  and  aa,  from  their  nature,  they  eould  not 
bo  made  knowTi  to  the  senses,  because  they  are  iibove  their  scope, 
tlds  knowledge  must  come  by  inspiration,  it  mu»t  be  ifibreatho<l» 
or  come  by  some  action  of  the  Spirit  ujx^n  the  mind  by  which  it 
ia  awakened  to  a  coni^iousness  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  beingB^ 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  life  and  relations  to  men. 

Such  knowledge  must  be  spiritual ;  but  it  most  be  oomQumt 
catod  nnder  the  guise  of  natural  forma.  Tlds  must  of  necesdfy 
be  the  cane,  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  ia  oommnnicated  to 
the  natural  mind.  \Vlien  the  Lord  speaks  to  wmu  he  mnit 
speak  in  a  hinguage  which  man  can  nndemtand  in  .^  ^e. 

He  must  employ  material  objeot«,  natural  ideas,  and  hu 
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tionB,  to  exprees  diYine  truth.  He  intist  fill  them  with  hie 
Spirit.  This  he  haB  done  in  an  iniinitely  wise  way,  hy  taking 
adrantage  of  the  relation  which  necessarily  existfi  between  Spirit 
and  Nature. 

The  spiritmil  world  and  the  material  world  are  related  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  material  world  is  ca^t  into  the  mould  of 
spiritual  forms,  as  the  material  body  is  cast  into  tlie  mould  of  the 
»iritn&l  body.  There  is,  therefore,  a  corresiiondence  or  inherent 
"and  necessary  connection  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  We  see  a 
perfect  example  of  this  law  in  man  himself.  There  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  his  spirit  and  his  body,  by  which  all  the  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  revealed  to  others  by  the 
motions  and  actions  and  changes  of  form  in  the  l>ody.  The  state 
of  the  affections  and  thoughts  is  expressed  by  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, and  the  yarioos  postures  of  the  lx>dy,  which  constitute  a 
natural  language.  This  principle  is  expressed  in  the  adage^ 
**  Actions  Bi>eak  louder  than  words."  Inspiration  consists  in  the 
^ielection  of  those  natural  objects,  human  actions,  and  events, 
'  vhicli  correspond  to  spiritual  causes,  as  the  motions  of  the  body 
corre^ond  to  the  state  of  the  mind  which  causes  them.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  natural  relation — that  is,  a  relation  wliich  inheres 
in  the  nature  of  things — between  the  spiritual  truth  and  tJie 
natural  object  used  to  express  it.  The  material  univeree  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  love  and  wisdom  in  natural  forms  ;  it 
Is  the  created  speech,  the  spoken  word  of  the  Lord.  The  Divine 
life,  aa  it  goes  forth  into  creative  act,  takes  on  these  forms  as 
man's  life  a&stmies  the  forms  of  natural  actions  and  works. 

Before  man  fell,  he  had  a  perception  of  the  meaning  of  all 
natord  objects,  as  animals  now  know  the  meaning,  in  a  very  nar- 
row range,  of  the  material  objects  which  are  necesauy  to  tbeir 
life.  He  knew  what  qualities  in  the  Lord  and  in  himself  the 
various  objects  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Katnre  corresponded 
to  and  represented,  as  every  animal  knows  its  own  food,  tmd  how 
to  build  its  home.  The  material  universe  was,  therefore,  man^s 
Bible,  in  which  he  read  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  aa  in 
an  open  book.  Every  phmt  and  animal  an<l  natural  object  was 
inspirtMi  ;  it  wai*  the  fonn  of  a  divine  affection  and  thooght.  Day 
unto  day  uttered  speech,  and  night  unto  niglit  showed  knowledge, 
and  there  waa  no  voice  and  no  language  where  their  speech  was 
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not  beard*  Man  was  himself  a  part  of  this  revelation,  and  hl» 
actions  became  the  expreasions  of  this  trxitli.  The  material  ntii- 
veree  was  the  stage^  and  the  hunum  raee  were  the  actors,  in 
which  every  material  thing  and  every  act  represented  the  Divine 
love  and  wisdom. 

As  man  declined  from  his  original  perfection,  and  began  to 
lose  the  perception  of  the  epiritual  and  divine  meaning  of  tho 
various  objects  and  actions,  he  made  pictui-ea  of  them,  that  ho 
might  have  them  l>efore  him  to  euggeet  their  meaning,  lie  at- 
tributed to  animals  organs  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  aa 
wings  to  lions  and  bulk,  to  express  a  quality  more  fully  than  was 
done  by  tlicir  natural  fonns  alone.  In  time,  men  lost  the  percep- 
tion of  the  lipiritual  meaning  of  tlioso  objecta,  and  began  to 
wcnnhip  thenu     Hence  ar<:>se  idolatry  and  mythology. 

Afi  man  had  lost  the  true  meaning  of  the  creaU*d  Word,  and 
had  entirely  fabified  it,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  luring  all  knowledge  of  the  Loni  and  of  spiritual 
things,  that  he  should  liave  a  written  revelation.  This  was  given 
to  hun  by  the  Lord,  the  only  being  who  could  give  it  to  him, 
and  it  wag  given  in  tlie  language  of  corrcgpondcnccfi,  woven 
into  eoniposed  and  real  historiee,  in  which  every  imtnml  object, 
action,  and  relation,  represented  a  spiritual  principle  or  fact  by 
the  inherent  relation  which  exists  between  spirit  and  matter, 

Tho  Lc^rd  hinifielf  spoke  the  word  by  the  prophets,  as  thoy 
often  declare.  We  continually  find  thern  saving,  "The  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  "The  Lord  spake  to  me,"  "Thna 
saith  the  Lord/'  Not  all  the  books  included  in  our  Hible,  bow- 
ever,  were  spoken  in  tliis  manner,  and  though  they  are  good  and 
useful  book.H,  poMsessing  about  tho  same  kind  and  amount  of  in- 
epiration  generally  accorded  to  the  whole  Bible,  they  do  not  con- 
tain a  connected  spiritual  meaning,  and  they  are  not,  therefore, 
the  Wonl  of  the  Lord,  ajjd  they  do  not  claim  to  be*  Tlie  books 
spoken  by  tlje  Lord  by  the  moutlis  of  the  propheta  were  the  five 
books  of  Mo«ea,  Jo«*hua,  Judges,  Firet  and  Sacond  Samuel,  Fiwt 
and  Second  Kings,  the  Psxilms,  and  all  '^  i^het**  from  Ii*aii 

to  Malachi,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  I.      ml     The^ie  bciol 

are  written  according  to  the  relation  between  natural  and  Rpiritnal 
thinga.     They  htp  r<>ri.%  a  Hplritual  and  divine  meanini 

wMch  In  eiitirtlv    1  __  :.   I  from  the  natund.     The  natural 
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tory,  images,  objects,  and  actions,  are  given  to  express  the  spirit- 
ual truth. 

Every  particular  mentioned  is  the  exponent  of  some  spiritual 
truth.  Even  the  numbers  and  proptT  names  have  a  epiintual 
meaning ;  and  their  chan^^i  as  tlie  infiertion  of  A  in  the  names 
of  Abram  and  Sarai,  and  the  calling  of  Jacob,  Israel,  were  due 
to  eptritual  causes.  The  numbers  thiieie,  seven,  tGn,  twelve,  and 
forty,  arc  often  used  for  this  reason,  and  always  with  the  utmost 
precision.  It  is  well  known  that  light  and  water  represent  tmth^ 
and  that  heat  and  warmth  represent  love.  But  it  ifi  commonly 
supposed  that  this  b  only  in  a  vague  and  an  indefinite  way,  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  But  these  natural  substances  always  stand  for 
their  spiritual  antetypes,  wherever  they  arc  mentioned* 

The  whole  Word  k  written  in  a  universal  language^  a  lan- 
guage of  natural  objects,  and  of  human  actions  and  relations, 
which  is  a  divine  style,  and  impossible  to  a  finite  mind.  It  dif- 
fers  from  all  books  of  human  composition,  as  the  Lord's  works 
differ  from  humtm  works.  Its  words  are  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  life.  As  our  Lord  says,  "  The  words  I  speak  unto 
you  are  spirit  and  life."  Everything  mentioned  in  the  Word 
is  the  natui-al  effect  of  a  divine  truth  in  a  normal  or  in  a  i)er- 
verted  form.  It  is,  therefore,  like  a  seed :  it  can  receive  the 
Divine  Ufe,  and  hear  spiritual  fruit,  as  the  seed  of  the  grape  can 
receive  material  life  from  the  sun,  and  grow  into  a  vine  and  bear 
grapes.  The  Lord's  love  and  wisdom  are  embodied  in  the  histo- 
ries, prophecies,  parables,  precepts,  and  commandments,  and  are  so 
connected  with  them  that  wlicn  they  are  received  into  the  mind 
and  clierished  by  the  affections,  they  become  the  means  of  com- 
municating the  Divine  life  to  man.  They  conduct  that  life  aa 
a  wire  conducts  electricity.  Consequently,  Swedenborg  says: 
**  Man  has  conjunction  with  the  Lord  by  means  of  tlie  Word. 
The  Lord  speaks  to  man  in  the  Word/*  It  is  not,  therefore, 
of  any  consequence  whether  the  prophets  and  apostles  under- 
stood what  they  said  or  not,  because  it  is  not  what  they  thought, 
but  what  the  Lord  thinks  and  is,  tliat  he  desired  to  communi- 
cate. Some  of  the  Wruxl  in  its  letter  has  no  clear  and  rational 
meaning.  The  greater  part  of  it  ia  a  narration  of  natural  facts 
and  events  which  apparently  have  no  reference,  except  in  a 
moit  remote  maimer,  tu  anytliing  spiritual  jmd  dirino.     Tho 
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natural  autliore  did  not  know  that  they  bad  any  other  mi 
than  the  natural  one.  David  sang  hk  own  eorrowe  and  joi 
his  own  defeats  and  victories;  and.  in  doing  m,  he  ^\n^  thi 
spiritual  joys  and  sorrows^  the  de&pair,  and  hope,  and  trust,  and 
trimnph,  of  ever}*  human  beings  and  uf  the  Lord  himself,  in  the 
afleumption  and  glorification  of  his  hmnanitv.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  whole  Word.  Ilimtory,  and  prophecy,  and  par- 
able,  are  given  primarily  to  embody  and  connnnnicate  divine 
truth.  They  may  be  a  record  of  things  which  took  place  in  thi* 
world  or  not ;  those  who  wrote  or  uttered  them  migljt  have  un- 
derstood them  only  in  their  natural  import  or  not.  That  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  essential  thing  is,  that  every  word 
epoken  should  be  the  natural  exponent  of  a  divine  truth ;  and 
that  the  Lord  always  provided  for.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
wildest  viaions  of  the  prophets,  in  tlie  driest  genealogy,  or  in 
the  most  natural  precept,  which  does  not  embody  a  divine 
truth.  The  minute  and  precise  cb'rections  given  by  the  Lord 
for  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jewe  has  its  cause  in  the 
correspondence  of  every  gubetance,  animal,  form,  and  act,  to  the 
laws  of  divine  order  by  which  man  comes  into  communion  with 
the  Lord.  The  eseential  service  wliieh  Swedenborg  has  reudenMl 
to  men  consists  in  restoring  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  lost 
science  of  the  correspondence  between  natural  and  spirito! 
things^  by  whicli  they  are  introduced  into  a  new  world  of  spiril 
nal  tmth^  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Word  is  disclosed  to  them. 

The  Word  is  also  written  from  two  points  of  view,  a  dii 
and  a  human  one.  Much  of  it.  especially  that  which  relates  te? 
the  Lord^s  attributes  and  relations  to  men,  is  written  according 
to  truth  as  it  appears  to  man  in  his  fallen  state,  rather 
according  to  the  absolute  truth.  For  this  reason  the  Lord  it 
represented  as  jV^alous,  angry,  and  revengeful ;  as  hating,  pun- 
ishing«  and  destroving  men ;  aa  going,  and  coining,  and  changi] 
aecording  to  the  changing  conditions  of  men.  But,  in  realitjy 
he  is  love  and  wisdom  itself,  and,  as  he  himself  declares, 
not.  For  this  rtuwion  there  are  many  contradictions  in  the  h 
of  the  Word,  as  there  are  in  common  speech  between  scientii 
accuracy  and  the  motions,  qualities,  and  forma,  of  the  material 
world  as  they  appear  to  the  sen«e«,  or  is  th<  Hy  exii 

Thns  rliT'  WunI   U  adiii>tt'd  to  all  states  from  t]i  -t  to  th< 
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wbeet  There  is  sufficient  truth  in  plain  precept  and  direct 
connuandment  for  the  guidance  of  all  wlia  live  in  eimple  obe- 
dience. It  contains,  also,  in  every  part,  trnth  for  the  acutest 
rt'Ofion  and  the  highest  wisdom^  if  men  will  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  letter.  The  Word  of  God,  like  the  works  of  God, 
cannot  be  fnlly  fathomed  by  a  finite  mind.  It  rises  as  we  ri^ie ; 
it  has  something  for  ^vqtj  one  in  every  state  of  spiritnal  prog- 
reee,  and,  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  written  according  to  the 
immutable  relatione  between  natural  and  spiritnal  things,  it  will 
be  studied  as  Nature  is  now  etadied  by  scientific  men,  and  the 
Lord^s  character  and  relations  to  men,  and  the  laws  of  man's 
epiritnal  nature,  and  the  true  methods  of  hi^  regeneration  and 
spiritnal  development,  will  be  discovered.  Man  will  rise  above 
the  appearances  of  the  letter  into  the  clear  light  of  genuine 
truth  ;  he  will  come  into  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  whom 
to  know  aright  is  life  eternaL 

Chaunost  GiLsa. 


IV. 

It  is  an  old  and  accepted  canon  of  interpretation  that  the 
terms  of  a  record  are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  commonly- 
received  sense ;  that  figures  of  speech  are  to  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  the  local  peculiaiitiea  of  the  country  in  which  the 
writers  resided ;  that  idioms  are  to  be  tmderstood  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  language  employed ;  that  whatever  \&  obscure 
should  be  explained  by  what  is  plain ;  that  the  scope  of  a  state- 
lent  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  meaning  of  any 
'portion  thereof;  and  that  definitions  should  be  sought  in  the 
record  itself. 

Precision  of  definition  is  difficult.  The  difficulty  may  arise 
from  the  limitations  of  our  receptive  capacity  ;  from  the  poverty 
af  human  language ;  from  the  greatness  of  the  thoughts  to  be 
Let  us  take  three  familiar  words — lif*  *  '\ii^  and 
ion — and  whoever  attempts  a  satisfactory  'i.  :»  there- 

of will  find  that  he  has  essayed  a  hopeless  task.     Tet,  if  wordg 
^present  ideas,  the  former  should  be  the  com   '  t  of  the  lat- 

sr»     The  Bible  has  a  literary  character  in  i  with  any 

other  bo<:»k,  and  it«  sense  is  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar^  rhetoric,  and  logic    Tlus  is  its  honrnn  side.    It  is  in 
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part  luBtory,  poetry,  biograpby,  ethical  and  religioos.  I  read 
Bible  history  afl  I  read  Tacitus  and  Gibbon,  witb  one  exception : 
I  am  confident  of  its  infallibility  of  statement.  I  roud  the  epic 
of  Job  and  the  Psalms  of  David  as  I  read  Homer  and  Mihon^ 
with  one  exception :  divine  truth  is  never  sacrificed  for  poetic 
effect,  I  read  the  dtx^trinal  teachings  of  Je«ufi  ae  I  read  tho«^ 
of  Sakyamuni,  with  one  exception:  the  fonner  are  nnrinx<Nl 
tmth.  And  it  belongs  to  my  private  jndgment  to  decide  who 
the  sacred  writers  were,  when  and  where  they  wrote,  what  they 
wrote,  and  what  their  credentiahs  are»  Tlie  Master  said :  **  Search 
the  Scriptures;*'  "Ye  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;''  "If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.'*  Herein  is  the 
right  of  private  judgment  conceded ;  this  is  the  Magna  Citarts 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  Whether  inspiration  is  fact  or  fancy, 
each  must  decide  for  himself,  but  always  in  the  full  liglit  of  tho 
kw  of  evidence,  by  all  the  aids  of  enlightened  criticism.  m\A  with 
profomid  conscientiousness. 

Our  word  inspiration  has  the  double  sense  of  in  Lrtatlmi 
and  breathing  into,  and  from  tlie  latter  comes  the  word  inspii 
Twice  the  term  "inspiration  "  occurs  in  the  Bible.  In  Job,  EUhu 
19  represented  as  saying,  "There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  ii 
spiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding,"  dcnotinjf ' 
the  divine  agency  in  the  creation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  in 
the  excitation  of  the  mind  to  understand  truth.  TliLs  word  hm 
its  equivalent  in  Genesis,  in  the  terra  breatlied,  which  mcMins  the 
production  of  spiritual  life.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  th© 
oft*<juoted  passage,  ''All  Scripture  is  given  by  Inspiration  of 
God,"  the  significance  of  which  is  not  the  creation  of  life,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Adam,  nor  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Elihu,  but  im- 
plies impartation.  In  tliis  senses  it  is  used  in  John :  "  rff !  '  4j 
on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye  the  lloly  Ghost,'*  And  tl  ^  v 
alent  of  this  signification  is  found  in  the  manifold  expreflsions : 
«  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  mc ;"  "  Tlic  Holy  Ghost  nhall 
teach  you;"  "  I  received  it  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;'* 
**Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;'*  "I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Ix>ri!'  '  "  "I  beiird  i 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write."  n  of  all  thoee 

expresaiona  is  in  the  word  inspiration.  This  is  something  moro 
than  human  cnlightenmtsnt    It  ia  divine  illumiiiilioii.    It  ii 
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the  depression  and  silence  of  the  individaality  of  the  sacred  writ^ 
ers,  as  one  under  a  power  which  could  not  be  resisted,  but  it  is 
human  individuality  purified,  quickened,  exalted,  and  in  spiritUid 
intercourse  with  the  personul,  living  God. 

We  naturally  inquire :  What  was  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  saeii3d  writers  when  in  a  stiUe  of  inspiration  \ 
Waa  the  inspiration  continuous  ?  Wei'e  they  coiiBciouB  of  the 
presence  of  the  divine  influence  when  they  wrote?  Was  that 
divine  influence  subject  to  the  action  of  the  human  reason! 
Were  they  other  than  the  media  of  communication  I  How  did 
the  Spirit  operate  on  their  minds  ?  What  indications  had  they 
when  to  write  and  when  to  cease  ?  Was  it  a  recognized  mental 
impresBionI  Was  it  a  physical  sign  I  Did  they  hear  a  voice? 
Did  they  behold  a  vision,  or  did  they  write  as  occasion  demanded^ 
as  when  St,  Luke  wrote  his  gospel,  and  when  St,  Paul  wrote  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  ?  It  is  recorded  that  Peter  had  a  visi«.m 
at  mid-day,  and  heard  a  voice  speak  unto  him.  Paul  liad  a  vision 
at  midnight,  and  heard  a  voice,  and  concluded  that  the  **  Lonl 
had  called  him  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.'*  Frequently 
they  wrote  to  meet  a  religious  emergency,  which  to  them  was  an 
indication  to  write.  When  inspired,  their  individuality  was  in- 
tact. They  were  never  clairvoyant,  never  somnambulistic,  never 
phrenetic^  as 

*^  The  poef  a  c je,  in  a  fiae  frenzy  rolling.** 

The  authority  with  which  they  wrote  is  indicative  that  they  were 
intelligently  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  influenre  more  than 
human.  There  was  no  sulijugation  of  the  will  and  reason ;  the 
dirine  and  human  elements  in  their  mental  actions  were  insepa- 
rable and  i»t'rfet'tly  hiinnonious.  Their  inspiration  was  continu- 
ous, to  the  effect  that  all  their  statements  are  tnithful ;  but  they 
At  times  wrote  when  the  revealing  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
wa^  not  i  '  '        '  '  '    -tat  ion  not  given,  as  wljen  St.  Paul 

exproBsed  Spain,  but  was  providentially  hin- 

dered ;  as  when  he  had  forgotten  whether  ho  had  '*  baptized  any 
oiber;^*  as  whcjn  St,  John  expresse/'    '  duty  of  hope :  '*  I 

bope  to  come  to  you/'    In  their  •    ^  states  tliey  were 

MKDettmea  dynamical,  sometimes  mechanical  In  tlie  former 
OHie  the  thought  was  divine^  the  ?  \&  human;  in  the 
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latter  cfhse  both  thought  aiid  kngaage  were  dirine,  and  the  vrritor 
hut  the   amanuensis  of  the  Spirit,  as  when  St  Paul  dec 
*' Which  tilings  we  al**o  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  nt: 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Iloly  Ghost  teacheth  ; "  as  - 
John  8ft J8 :  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  Yea,  saith  tlie  Spiril 
Uiat  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  folloi 
them ; "  and  aa  when  tlie  Master  said,  "  It  ie  not  ye  that 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you/* 

Guided  by  the  canon  of  interpretation  previously  cited,  let  xm 
turn  to  the  record  itself  for  our  definition  of  inspinition.  That 
definition  jm  given  by  Christ,  and  is  fourfold :  It  is  the  recollection 
of  what  had  been  said  and  done  by  himself  and  others.  It  is  tfio 
suggestion  as  to  what  and  how  much  of  the  past  should  be  record- 
ed. It  is  the  revelation  of  future  events  and  of  d<x*.trinal  tnith, 
such  as  transcend  the  realm  of  human  thought.  It  ib  iufallibili« 
ty  in  making  up  the  record  of  all  that  had  been  recaUed,  suggest^ 
©d,  and  revealed, 

"  The  Uoly  Ghost  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembruice, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  He  was  to  stimulate  their 
power  of  recoUcetion  to  recall  his  words  and  the  events  of  his 
life,  which,  though  imperishahly  impressed  upon  their  memorieii^ 
had  for  the  time  being  been  forgotten.  In  tlii«  manner  were 
called  the  lengthy  discourses,  conversations,  and  contToversic*, 
our  Lord.  Such  a  supernatural  quickening  of  the  recoUection 
was  needful,  when  the  dates  of  the  Gospels  are  considered.  St, 
Luke  wrote  in  the  year  64,  St,  Matthew  and  St,  Mark  in  ^)^^  S( 
John  in  70.  And  these  several  accounts  agree  in  what  h  writl 
but  are  unlike  in  what  is  omitted, 

"  He  shall  teach  you  all  things.'^  All  that  the  Master  sail 
and  did  is  not  recorded-  The  writers  were  inspired  by  way  of 
ioggestion  to  select  for  tranHmission  whatever  is  essential  to  faith 
and  practice.  Some  things  are  given  in  full,  others  in  fragment*. 
Huch  is  history  in  summary.  So  says  St.  Jolm :  *'  There  are  aba 
many  other  things  which  Ji^UH  did,  the  which,  if  they  shouM  be 
written  every  one,  I  Buppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  nol 
oontnin  tlie  books  which  should  be  written.'^  But  un  nnin»pfn«d 
tnin  could  know  what  to  write  to  pmmote  the  ends  < 
The  recorder  inui^t  he  divinely  taught  U»  make  hia  0i:ii 
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**  He  will  Bhow  you  tbings  to  come,''  and  "  He  shall  receire 
of  mine,  and  show  it  unto  you."  Unto  them  were  to  bo  revealed 
future  events  in  the  history  of  individuals  and  of  nations  in  their 
relation  to  the  epiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  also  such  addi- 
tional doctrinal  truth  as  would  be  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteoufinesB." 

But  that  they  were  the  only  recipienta  of  religious  truth  is  a 
claim  not  made  by  themselves,  and  should  not  be  afiserted  by  us. 
In  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindooa,  in  the  Five  Kings  of  the  Chinese, 
in  the  Zendaveata  of  the  Persians,  in  the  Koran  of  tie  Moslems, 
and  in  the  two  Eddas  of  the  ancient  Germans,  there  is  much  re- 
ligious truth,  important  in  itself  and  beautifully  expressed.  And 
a  reverence  for  Divine  Providence  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that 
Sioroaster,  Confucius,  Sakyamunij  Socrates,  and  Mohammed,  were 
providential  men,  called  to  be  witnesses  of  God's  being  to  the 
millions  of  their  countrymen,  "if  haply  they  may  feel  after 
him  and  find  him."  They,  however,  have  uttered  no  essential 
truth  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  while  the  sacred  writers  have 
disclosed  their  errors,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  into  fullness 
the  fragments  of  truth  which  they  taught,  and  which  are  points 
of  connet^tion  with  the  kingdom  of  Gixl.  And,  aside  from  what 
they  taught,  they  have  given  us  no  proof  of  their  divine  missioUp 

Nor  do  the  penmen  of  Iloly  Scripture  claim  that  all  inspiration 
should  cease  with  them.  While  no  new  original  truth  has  been 
given  since  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse,  yet  the  siirae  Spirit  which 
inspired  him  has  inspired  many  since,  and  will  inspire  many 
others,  to  present  old  truths  in  new  aspects  of  beauty  and  of 
power.  In  tliis  sense  the  day  of  inspiration  will  abide  forever, 
and  godly  scholars  will  ever  disclose  tlie  infinite  variety  in  infinite 
unity. 

"  He  ^liall  guide  you  into  all  truth/'  The  infallible  Inspirer 
would  make  them  infallible  recorders.  As  historiana,  they  were 
to  be  free  from  mistakes,  partiality,  prejudice,  ern>r ;  ;i8  prophets, 
they  wore  to  foretell  the  future  in  truth  and  with  precision* 
They  were  "  holy  men,*'  and  therefore  would  not  intentionally 
aduttlte factft  or  record  errors;  they  were  preserved  from  unin- 
tottttoiial  nusitatemGnts  and  errors,  because  they  were  *^  moved  by 
the  Iloly  Gho8t"" 

AU  things  in  the  Bible  are  not  reroaled^-only  sueli  as  could 
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not  have  been  discovered  by  the  unaided  mind  of  the  writer ;  but 
all  things  in  the  Seripturee  are  inspired,  in  the  sense  of  n  tmtlifiil 
record 

Revelation  without  in£piration  wonld  be  too  uncertain  for  ii^ 
teUigent  faith. 

And  while  it  is  eniinentlj  true  that  the  Spirit  did  not  d  -i  to'' 
guide  the  Bacred  writers  into  ail  liistoricaly  political^  and  eeii  in 
truth,  yet  it  were  the  vitiation  of  the  whole  reconi  to  suppose  that 
they  recorded  as  truth  the  prevailing  errors  of  their  own  or  of 
former  ages.  They  profess  to  record  the  works  of  God  in  creation, 
and,  if  their  cosmogony  is  false,  their  record  is  worse  tlian  uselew. 
AVhether  we  fully  understand  their  coemogouy  is  ^\\nU^  anothcsr 
thing.  Infallibility  of  interpretation  is  not  in  the  Church.  The 
change  of  interpretation,  on  the  part  of  exegetee,  is  not  proof  tiuat 
Hoses  did  not  write  with  "  scientific  accuracy,"  Yariations  in 
opinionB  and  changeful  interpretations  of  natural  phenaruena  aru 
m  great  and  as  frequent  as  in  the  tlieological  world.  Newton'0 
emission  theory  was  ** scientific  accuracy"  two  hundred  yeaiB  ago, 
but  it  is  not  now*  Tlie  future  of  science  may  be  the  future  bib- 
lical cosmogony.  Details  as  to  the  modes  of  tlie  divine  actions 
are  not  necessary  to  faith*  Telescopes  should  not  bo  confounded 
witli  micToscoi>e8.  Both  reveal  the  unseen,  but  their  action  ia  re- 
vena  The  Bible  is  both  tt^lescopic  and  microscopic-  But  tho 
sacred  writers  do  not  use  the  telescope  to  reveal  the  animaJ^^m 
infusoria^  nor  the  microscope  to  discover  tlie  moons  of  Ju]>itor, 

J.  P.  NKi^Hijr. 


T. 

Tins  preceding  distinguished  writers  do  not  exinfine  tliem- 
aelvcii,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  to  answering  tho  question  which 
etands  at  the  head  of  this  theological  symposium.  It  is  impom* 
ble,  wittiin  my  narrow  limits,  to  discuss  tho  many  isi^ucs  nu^  in 
their  eiwaya ;  but  their  nj*sertions  concerning  the  test  or  criteriom 
of  inspiration,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  alleged  in- 
tellectual tyranny  exercised  by  tho  Catholic  Church,  are  so  impor- 
tant that  they  will  necessarily  claim  a  few  words  of  < '^t^ 

after  I  shall  have  given  a  ctmciae  answer  to  the  questioi  \l 

fur  diseussi(>n. 

The  Catholic  Cbuixib  hm  always  Uaght  lier  childfon  to  e&teiv 
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tain  a  most  exalted  idea  of  tlie  Bible.  Her  doctrine  about  the 
liatxire  and  extent  of  inspiration  is  as  remote  from  the  inlidcl 
theories  of  modem  rationalism  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Buperati- 
tious  fancies  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Fathere  of  the  Vatican  Coudeil  expound  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  these  words :  "  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  to  Ije  received  as  sacred. and  canonical  ,  .  .  .  not 
because^  having  been  composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they 
were  afterward  approved  by  the  Church;  nor  merely  because 
they  contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error ;  but  because 
having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
have  God  for  their  author^  and  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
Church  herself  as  such.'' 

The  answer  to  our  question  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  God  is  the  author  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  sense  tliat  the  Lord 
impelled,  by  a  supernatural  action,  certain  men  to  write  in  such  a 
manner  that,  according  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  he  may 
be  called  the  author  of  the  books  they  wrote.  Revelation  being 
simply  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  truths  unknown,  is  not  al- 
ways necessarily  coupled  with  inspiration.  That  a  book  may  bo 
looked  upon  as  having  God  for  its  author,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  have  caused  the  penman  to  write  the  thoughts 
which  He  wished  to  communicate,  no  matter  by  what  means  tlie 
writer  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them.  But  revelation  is  not 
sufficient  for  divine  authorship,  as  a  book  may  contain  revealed 
tmih  and  still  be  the  work  of  man:  hence  tlie  definitions  of 
councils,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  modem 
theoIogic4il  treatises,  are  not  Scripture, 

It  is  the  losing  sight  of  tliis  obvious  distinction  which  has  led 
Prof.  Hedge  and  Rev.  Dr.  Newn^an  to  say  that  the  so-called 
sacred  books  of  the  heathen  nations  wliich  have  preserved  some 
fragments  of  primitive  revelation  were  inspired.  This  loos© 
phniseology  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  might,  after  the  fashion 
of  Mr.  Frothingham,  be  readily  used  by  unbelievers  to  degrade 
the  Bible  to  the  level  of  the  Vedas,  We  go  a  step  further,  and 
•ay  that  no  tiubsequent  ap]>robat)on,  by  whatsoever  antliority,  can 
make  a  hook,  written  by  man  without  supernatural  help,  become 
6crii)tnru :  it  would  merely,  in  that  caiei  poeiess  doctrinal  au- 
thority. 
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Then  to  the  qnestioiL,  **  What  is  mspiration  ?  '*  a  Catholic  llm* 
logian  would  answer  that  it  is  a  supematuml  help  whereby  God^ 
at  various  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  a^,  en> 
lightened  the  minds  of  certain  men  that  t]iey  might  know  the 
truths  which  he  wished  to  deliver  in  writing  to  his  Church,  and 
moved  their  wills  to  write  them  and  nothing  else.  Thus  raiied 
to  a  eupematura)  level,  these  penmen,  through  divine  assistaiiioey 
fulfilled  with  unerring  accuracy  the  counsel  of  God,  and  oonsic- 
quently  is  he  truly  said  to  be  the  author  of  theses  btNDkfi. 

If  we  take  the  gospel  narrative  as  simply  reliable  history,  wo 
will  find  this  doctrine  abundantly  confirmed  with  regard  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Christ  and  the  apostles  frequently  quoted  it  at 
a  divine  work  containing  God's  own  message  to  his  people^ 
thereby  approving  the  faith  of  Uie  Jews,  who,  according  to  Jo9e- 
phus  and  Philo,  firmly  believed  in  the  supernatural  character  ol 
their  sacred  writings. 

I  need  cite  no  texts,  but  dmply  remark,  in  reference  to  d 
Tiniothy  iii.  16,  that  as  we  are  not  here  concerned  wiUi  the  canon, 
it  matters  little  whether  0€oirv€v<rTo^  )>e  considered  as  subject  or 
predicate,* 

Finally,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  .irreat  iiiaji)rity  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  held  the  same  view  of  ingpinitioii  iis  tLat  just 
presented ;  but  my  limits  will  only  allow  me  to  say  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  certainly  did  not  teach,  nor  does  the  ^'  '  'i« 
Church  enjoin  upon  her  cliildren  the  belief,  in  literal  i^  ,u 

m  described  by  Prof.  Hedge.  The  diversity  of  style,  the  variooa 
ways  of  relating  the  same  events,  and  the  pains  win  el  i  euornc  tix>k 
to  collect  their  materials,  are  so  many  proofs  that  the  individu- 
ality of  the  penmen  was  far  from  being  absorbed  by  snpematurml 
influonece.  In  reference  to  tlie  style,  we  simply  maintain  that 
God  presened  the  writer  from  falling  into  any  mijitake  which 
woulil  have  materially  altered  the  thought. 

The  scope  for  which  in^tpiration  was  given,  was  not  to  teach 
man  natund  science,  but  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  supematuml 
destiny.  It  b  not,  tlicreforc,  a  matter  of  8urpri.«ie  if  the  sacrod 
writers  use  the  language  of  their  time.    It  would,  then,  be  pir^- 

*  Bee  *'ThecklogIc«l  BiMiji/*  hj  tKfi  eocentrie  tat  ichol&rtf  T.  Oe  Quiaeef  (reL  L,  pw 
M,  BoiloQ,  1 87S>.  A  rcv7  Uiicr««iting  dia*ec1atkn  «o  Om  "Spenaatio  Wont,**  icfifVid 
lo  bj  I>r.  Witfbbwii,  la  to  be  found  in  bk  worka. 
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poeterons  to  look  in  the  Bible  for  what  passes  to^ay  for  scientific 
accuracy;  but  Catholics  have  always  been  taught  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  it  is  not  only  infallible  in  what  concerns  faith  and 
morals,  but  that,  moreover,  it  contains  no  historical  inisstaternent 
or  any  error  about  physical  facts.  The  history  of  Nature  and  of 
man  is  eo  intimately  connected  with  dogma  and  moral  duties  that, 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  inspired  penmen  woxJd 
not  only  be  derogatory  to  him  who  can  neitlier  deceive  nor  be 
deceiveti,  but  it  would  also  be  conceding  to  infidels  all  that  for 
which  they  are,  in  our  days»  contending, 

I  am  surprised  that  the  writers  of  the  above  articles,  who 
are  so  greatly  puzzled  to  find  a  satisfactory  test  of  inspiration, 
should  liave  overlooked  the  plain  feet  that  the  approbation  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  places  their  divine 
origin  beyond  controversy ;  but  the  criteria  brought  forward  in 
the  above  essays  are  inadequate  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  Christian  ages  have  received  it  as  the  word  of 
God;  but  it  was  surely  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Prof* 
Hedge.  The  Bible  has  guided  and  consoled  many  weary  souls ; 
but  so  have  letters  dictated  by  friendship  or  parental  love.  If 
books  that  produce  in  the  reader  what  the  professor  calls  inspi- 
ration are  Holy  Writ,  then  are  Plato's  "  Dialogues,"  or  Bunyan'S 
*' Allegory,"  as  truly  inspired  as  are  the  Sapiential  books  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon, 

That  many  whom  Christians  delight  to  honor  are  far  from 
experiencing  the  wonderful  effects  of  Bible-reading,  no  further 
proof  is  needed  than  the  wide-spread  tendency  of  our  time  to 
infidelity.  Inspiration  being  a  supernatural  fact,  reason,  which 
cannot  transcend  Nature,  is  only  competent  to  consider  the  mo- 
lives  of  credibility  that  prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
tbe  testimony  of  a  divinely-appointed  witness  to  be  infallible; 
md  then  natural  law  binds  man  to  believe,  without  doubting, 
that  fact  m  God^s  tnith. 

The  test  advocated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn,  which  is  the  in- 
dwelUng  in  us  of  the  Spirit,  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  not 
being  suscr -" '^  nf  proof.  No  peremptory  text  can  be  adduced. 
But  even  _  _:  the  cleameiBS  of  the  passages  usually  relied 

ODj  they  would  prove  nothing,  since  there  is  here  question  of  an 
iUuiiunation  supernatural  and  subjective,  about  which  a  mere 
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historian,  however  veraciotis  he  may  be,  is  no  competent  witi« 
In  other  worde,  the  Scripture  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  the  in- 
ternal witness,  and  the  internal  witness  to  prove  the  Scrip  tare* 
Let,  however,  no  one  imagine  that  this  argument  can  be  retort* 
ed  against  the  Church,  because  her  mission  is  proved  by  phiin 
historical  evidence.  To  those  who  deny  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  it  could  be  proved  only  by  miracle. 

On  this  theory  the  wildest  fanatic  cannot  be  reclaimed,  h&^ 
cause,  in  spite  of  all  sound  reasoning,  he  will  cHng  to  wbat>  for 
him,  are  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Tlie  witness^  then, 
to  the  fact  of  inspiration  must  not  only  be  infallible,  because  faith 
excludes  doubt ;  but  divinely  appointed,  because  inspiration  is  a 
supernatural  fact ;  and,  lastly,  external,  because  Christianity  is  a 
social  religion  susceptible  of  proof  to  the  reason,  not  in  itself,  but 
indirectly  through  motives  of  credibility  in  tlie  witnesfl  which 
Christ  has  appointed  to  teach  all  nations,* 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  seeks  for  it  in  the  promise  made  by  Christ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles.  This  test,  upon  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Michaelis  placed  gre^it  reliance,  is  likewise  inadmissible 
Mark  and  Luke  were  not  apostles ;  and,  if  it  be  said  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  twelve  enjoyed  their  privileges,  then  by  what  rule 
do€«  the  reverend  doctor  exclude  from  tlie  canon  the  letters  of 
Clement,  the  book  of  Hennas,  and  many  other  sucli  writings  f 

Christ  did  not  send  forth  his  apostles  to  write  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  divinity  and  teach  all  nations  how  to  read  under  pain  of 
damnation,  bat  to  preach  his  word.  If  they  did  writ«,  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  they  took  up  the  pen,  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  their  writings,  evidently  show  that  their  purpose  was  not  to 
put  on  paper  all  the  truths  they  had  been  commi^ioned  to  trana* 
mit  to  their  successors  for  the  instruction  of  future  gt^neratiooa. 
The  words  of  Christ  (Jolm  v,  39),  as  addressed  to  the  Phariseea, 
who  could  not  see  in  the  Scripture  his  divine  mission,  do  not 
surely  mean  that  our  Lord  made  it  obltg^itory  for  all,  liigh  and 
low,  who  were  to  believe  in  him,  to  learn  how  to  read  and  be  able 
to  understand  properly,  even  in  wluit  etmcortis  the  most  impor- 
tant mattera,  a  collection  of  books  written,  at  various  timeai  bjr 

*  WabI  of  fp^o*  nntl  b«  mj  «t>olo|tf  ^^  aot  A4f«ntii|c  to  Swedenborf*!  doeliiBa 
of  cofrtatMndfBMi.  no  Mj  pf«Miil«d  ^f  B«v.  CItittOMj  (lile».  I  wb  miy  pnf  tm 
m  tklr  o|ipoftimlij. 
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lustorians,  wise  men,  poets,  and  6eere — ^books  that  record  the  his- 
tory of  man  for  four  thousand  years,  together  with  the  snblimest 
doctrines  of  the  supernatural  order.  It  is  absni-d  to  suppose  it — 
Christ  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  he  loved  him  too  tenderly  to 
merely  throw  in  his  face  the  cold  letter  of  a  dead  page,  imtead  of 
giving  U\  liini  the  liWng  word  of  those  with  whom  he  promised 
to  dwell  to  tlxe  end.  Men  who  obstinately  refuse  to  see  thia  wiU 
never  understand  the  divine  economy  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Redemption, 

To  the  masses  the  Bible  will  ever  be  as  incomprehensible  as  it 
was  to  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon.  An  irresisti* 
ble  instinct  of  their  helplesanefis  will  ever  compel  them  to  cast 
about  for  a  teaclier.  We  build  schools  for  them,  we  instruct 
them  from  the  rostrum  and  from  the  stump.  They  may  read 
the  Bible,  but  their  creed  wiU  be  shaped  by  the  symlx^ls  of  the 
8ect&,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  weekly  sermons  of  the 
prencher. 

Ritualists  appeal  to  antiquity,  thereby  denying  the  funda- 
mental Protestant  tenet,  that  the  Bible  is  all-sufficient.  Those, 
moreover,  among  them  who  have  examined  the  records  of  anti* 
quity  have  soon  found  that  its  testimony  may  be  smnmed  up 
in  the  siiying  of  St,  Augustine,  that  he  would  not  believe  tlie 
eacredness  of  the  Bible,  were  it  not  for  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Cljurch;  tiiis  authority  it  is  which  alone  makes  the 
Crhristian  world  secure  in  the  true  faith. 

Perpetuity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  church  Catholic  or  Univereal.  The  children 
of  Christ  can,  without  difficulty,  trace  her  origin  and  mission  to 
him  by  the  light  of  the  most  public  and  reliable  historical  facta 
and  documents.  Having  proved  to  Jew  and  Gentile  her  divine 
unthority  by  miracles,  she  was  competent  to  approve  the  books  of 
the  New  Teetament  as  iiit^pired.  She  is,  then,  logically  as  well  as 
historically,  anterior  to  Scripture.  Tlie  exercise  of  lier  authority 
ia  no  usnrp;ition,  and  therefore  there  is  no  more  tyranny  in  her 
TV        *  '     '    "  '        I     '  '  ns  than  it  is  tymnny  in  a  legiti- 

rn       ^  i  .     T  from  its  subjects  and  obe- 

dienoe  to  just  laws.    Ka  the  demonstrations  of  science  or  the 
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intellects  to  God's  truth,  as  declared  by  an  infallible  witnetti 
reduce  us  to  mental  or  epiritnal  slavery ;  on  the  contniry^  the 
Church  alone  communicatee  to  us  the  priceless  liberty  pnrchaaed, 
by  Him  who  is  tlie  truth. 

The  Catholic  test  of  ingpiration  is  the  only  one  which  has  tl 
requisite  conditions  or  characteristics  of  being  infallililtt,  easily 
obtained,  and  perpetuaL  It  is  the  only  rule  which  corresponds  ^ 
the  rational  and  moral  wants  of  man,  and  thence  it  is  that  tiie 
Catholic  Church  alone  haa  succeeded  in  converting  heathen 
tions. 

Jaiiks  Gibbons,  ArchhUhop  of  Baltimore^ 


The  word  "  inspiration "  fumi&hes  an  excellent  oxample  of 
the  way  in  which  a  whole  theory  of  the  univeree  may  be  imbed- 
ded in  an  etymology.  In  its  origin  the  word  means  a  '*  breathing 
in/'  or  suggestion  from  some  external  soun^e,  of  thonghtB  not 
natural  to  tlie  writer  or  speaker.  The  non-naturalness  of  the 
thought  is  an  essential  part  of  the  definition^  since,  if  tlie  thonglit 
be  such  as  would  naturaUy  arise,  tlirough  ordinary  logituil  or  emo- 
tional  sequence^  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  them  ia  no 
reason  for  referring  it  to  any  external  source.  That  thouglitt 
often  do  come  into  the  mind  unbidden,  and  apparently  without 
any  assignable  immediate  antecedent,  is  a  matter  of  the  comm^a- 
est  experience.  From  the  purposeless  succession  of  phantaams  in 
idle  reverie  up  to  the  orderly  visions  of  Milton,  the  melodioiia 
themes  of  Beethoven,  or  even  the  wonderful  flajshea  of  iosigbl 
of  Newton  or  Faraday,  we  have  instances  of  visual  or  auditory 
images,  or  apprehensions  of  physical  troths,  entering  and  oecopj* 
ing  the  foreground  of  consciousness  suddenly  and  without  wmni« 
ing.  The  more  valuable  and  striking  instances  of  thin  sort  are, 
in  modem  parlance,  described  as  cases  of  inspiratif^n,  though  by 
this  phraac  no  more  is  now  meant  than  to  designate  some  rare  or 
admirable  kind  of  normal  mental  action.  The  modem  student 
has  learned  tliat  consciousnesB  has  a  background  as  well  as  a  fore- 
ground— tliat  a  number  of  mental  processes  go  on  within  nS|  of 
which  wc  C4innot  always  render  a  full  and  satisfactory  aocount. 
Many  a  link  of  association  is  buried  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
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coveted  flash  of  memory,  of  judgincnt,  or  of  fancy,  does  not 
alwajs  come  at  otir  bidding.  To  account  for  this  group  of  phe- 
nomena>  modem  peychologusts  have  propounded  various  theories 
of  "latent  mental  action  '*  or  '*  unconscious  cerebration ;  *'  but  no 
one  now  resorts  to  the  hypothesis  that  such  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  operation  of  some  outside  spirit  or  intelligence  acting  upon 
the  miud.  HyjMjtheses  of  this  sort  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  modem  times,  and  they  have  become 
utterly  and  hopelessly  discredited. 

In  ancient  times,  however,  the  case  was  entirely  different.  In 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  skeptical  communities  of  anti- 
quity we  find  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  and  skeptical  minds 
habitually  explaining  the  suggestions  of  its  own  supreme  com- 
mon^eense  by  ascribing  them  to  the  dict^^tion  of  an  indescribable 
external  agency.  The  dutTnonion^  or  familiar  warning  spirit,  of 
Socnites  shows  how  consonant  with  the  general  theories  of  the 
ancients  was  the  conception  of  inspiration  in  its  full  and  literal 
geuBe.  In  the  stage  of  culture  thus  exemplified  every  bright 
stroke  of  genius  was  interpreted  as  the  result  of  inspiration, 
though  it  was  naturally  in  cases  of  supreme  practical  importance 
tliat  the  interpretation  was  most  forcibly  felt  and  most  thorough- 
ly believed.  The  poet*s  invocation  to  the  Muse  was  at  first  no 
doubt  much  more  than  a  faded  metaphor ;  but  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  men  like  Isaiah  and  Mohammed  believed  tliemselves  to 
be  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the  living  word  of  Grod. 

The  belief  in  inspiration,  as  thus  generally  cherished  in  an- 
cient times,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  more  primitive  belief 
in  pomcssion^  which  is  found  everywhere  current  among  savage 
and  barbarous  tribes,  and  which,  until  within  a  few  generations, 
\\m  maintained  itself  even  in  the  Christian  world*  Tlie  subject 
haa  been  treated  in  an  elaborate  and  masterly  manner  by  Mn 
Tylor  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on  "  Primitive 
CultuitJ.''  In  the  lower  stages  of  culture,  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  mania,  are  explained  by  the  hypotheeb 
of  a  foreign  spirit,  which  is  6upj)osved  to  have  taken  temporary 
pOMCi^on  of  the  l)ody  or  earthly  tabemacle  of  the  patient.  In 
Ohrifitian  caiiea  of  exorcism,  this  foreign  spirit  wa^  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  diabolical  character ;  but  in  the  cruder  theory  of 
the  barbarian  no  sacb  uncanny  suspicion  is  attached  to  it.    On 
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the  oontnu7;  the  pofleeesed  per&on  is  usually  regarded  an  an 
ceptionally  valuable  source  of  information  concerning  the  super- 
natural  world  to  which  the  posseaeing  spirit  belongs.  Alike  in 
the  medicine-man  of  the  American  Indian,  and  in  the  Pjthian 
prieetesd  of  Delphi,  may  be  seen  the  close  theoretical  connecTion 
between  diseafie-poesession  and  oracle-possession.  The  Zulu  iJi* 
viners  aacribe  their  hysterical  jRymptoms  to  poufiefigion  by  *'  nraa^ 
tongo/'  or  ancestral  spirits ;  ai>d  the  Siberian  ahamaTts  sclecrt  epi- 
leptic children  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood,  which  is  thus 
"  apt  to  become  hereditiiry  along  with  the  epilej>tic  tendencies  it 
belongs  to,"  In  the  primitive  theor}-,  the  diviner  or  prophet  can 
give  information  from  the  supernatural  w^orld  because  his  own 
personality  is  for  the  time  being  supplanted  by  the  j»er6onality 
of  the  foreign  spirit  which  has  come  to  dwell  in  his  body.  Thii 
is  the  theory  of  oracle-possession,  and  from  this  to  the  tlicory  of 
inspiration,  as  generally  current  in  antiquity,  it  is  evidently  but  a 
short  step.  Instead  of  supplanting  the  personality  of  the  prophet, 
the  fordgn  spirit  has  but  to  be  conceived  as  swaying  or  iiiflucn* 
cing  the  prophet's  mind  from  without,  and  this  stop  is  take^ ; 
instead  of  possession  we  have  inspiration. 

Thus  in  its  origin  the  w  ord  "  inspiration ''  is  implicated  with 
a  whole  theory  of  the  universe — or,  to  speak  more  appropriately, 
with  a  general  way  of  looking  at  nattind  phenomena.  In  tha 
lower  stages  of  culture  men  know  nothing  of  a  universe^  but 
they  contemplate  natnnil  phenomena  as  under  the  caprieiou*  di- 
rection of  innumerable  ghostly  beings  similar  to  men.  In  most 
coses,  indeed,  these  diinons  or  deities  are  supposeil  to  be  the 
ghosts  of  ancestral  chieftains.  The  philosi^iphy  which  inteqjrcts 
Nature  in  this  way  is  extremely  crude,  but  it  is  quite  intelligibly 
and  consistent  ^nth  itself;  and,  when  a  barburiun  speaks  of  hin 
prophet  as  "inspired*'  by  the  tiitel^  deity  of  the  tribe,  we 
know  exactly  what  ho  means.  lie  means  that  the  words  am 
whispered  or  oUierwise  suggested  to  the  prophet  by  the  gluif  t  nt 
some  old  chief  of  the  tribe;  and,  when  he  himself  has  thou 
waking  or  sleeju'ng,  which  he  cannot  readily  account  for,  ' 
that  these  arc  i*imilarly  suggestcnl  to  him  by  some  ghostly 
or  deity«  The  daimonimi  of  Socrates  was  a  specimen  of  jimt 
this  sort  of  iMirbaric  |  • 

Now.  in   modem  i. ._.    ^d  among  ChristiaQ  peoples, 
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primitive  philosophy  of  Natnre  is  pretty  thoroughly  stipereeded. 
The  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  Btrongly  toward  a  very 
Btrict  monotheism.  An  imperfect  monotheifim  had  h^rig  ago 
driven  out  the  general  notion  of  innumerable  ghost-deities ;  bnt 
Chrigtianity  arose  at  a  time  when  the  primitive  philosophy  was 
atill  very  strong,  and  it  has  always  been  more  or  leaa  incruBted 
with  heathen  conceptions.  In  recent  timeSj  however,  the  pro- 
longed study  of  physical  science  ha^  begun  to  tell  powerfully 
upon  all  our  habits  of  thought ;  and  one  eUect  of  this  is,  that  we 
have  ut  last  really  begun  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the  unity  of 
God,  in  the  only  sense  in  wluch  such  a  conception  can  have  any 
vahdity.  We  have  begun  to  conceive  of  Divine  action  as  uni- 
form,  incessant,  and  general,  throughout  each  and  every  region 
of  the  imi verse,  however  vast  or  however  tiny,  so  that  the  infi- 
nite whole  is  animated  forever  by  one  immutable  principle  of 
life ;  and  this  conception  we  call,  in  common  parlance,  the  con- 
ception of  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  caprice.  So  strong 
has  this  habit  become  that  we  look  with  distrust  upon  any 
hypothesis  which  implies  a  conception  of  Divine  action  as  in  any 
sense  local,  or  special,  or  transitory. 

llic  hypothesis  of  inspiration  has  been  retained  by  modem 
Protestant  Christianity,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the 
aesumed  infallibility  or  supernatural  excellence  of  the  literature 
gathered  together  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  writers  of  these  works  were  in  some  way  instructed  by 
Divine  action,  so  that  their  works  are  either  entirely  true  in  eveiy 
statement,  or  at  least  may  claim  to  be  examined  in  accordance 
with  different  canons  of  criticism  from  those  which  we  feel 
bound  to  apply  to  all  other  works.  Now,  this  hypothesis  most 
certainly  implies  a  conception  of  Divine  action  as  local,  special, 
and  transitory  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it  bears  the  marks 
of  that  heathen  mode  of  philosophizing  which  was  current  when 
Christian  monotheism  arose,  and  which  has  inemsted  Christianity 
with  many  of  its  conceptions.  It  is  obviously  not  an  hypothesis 
in  accord  with  the  very  strict  monotheism  toward  which  modem 
thought  is  so  manifestly  tending,  and  it  is  not  likely  long  to  sur- 
vive unU'SH  upheld  by  very  weighty  evidence.  Such  evidence 
miglit  be  forthcoming  if  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  had  been 
found  able  to  withstand  every  test  of  scientific  and  literary  criti- 
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dsm  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  come  out 
unscathed  in  every  statement.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  at 
least  have  been  very  remarkable,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  outcome 
of  Biblical  criticism  has  been  very  different  from  this.  A  cen- 
tury of  intense  study  and  searching  controversy  has  superabun- 
dantly proved  that  the  Bible  not  only  contains  much  that  con- 
flicts both  with  modem  knowledge  and  with  modem  morality, 
but  that  the  various  parts  of  it  often  hopelessly  contradict  each 
other  in  matters  of  fact,  and  sometimes  present  irreconcilable 
divergences  in  matters  of  doctrine,  while  minor  errors  of  histori- 
cal or  philological  interpretation  abound  in  it  throughout.  In 
view  of  such  a  conclusion  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need  for 
any  hypothesis  of  special  Divine  action  in  the  composition  of  the 
Bible.  On  the  contrary,  the  belief  in  the  peculiar  inspiration  of 
this  collection  of  books  should  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  incumbrances  with  which  Christianity  has  been  loaded  by  the 
old  heathen  way  of  looking  at  things. 

A  sad  incumbrance  it  certainly  is  to  any  one  who  truly  loves 
and  reveres  the  Bible.  To  make  a  fetich  of  the  best  of  books 
does  not,  after  all,  seem  to  be  the  most  reverent  way  of  treating 
it.  Take  away  the  discredited  hypothesis  of  infallibility,  and  the 
errors  of  statement  and  crudities  of  doctrine  at  once  become  of 
no  consequence,  and  cease  to  occupy  the  attention.  It  no  longer 
seems  worth  while  to  write  puerile  essays  to  show  that  the  Elohist 
was  versed  in  all  the  conclusions  of  modem  geology,  or  that  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  tell  the  same  story.  The  spiritual 
import  of  this  wonderful  collection  of  writings  becomes  its  most 
prominent  aspect ;  and,  freed  from  the  exigencies  of  a  crade  phi- 
losophy and  an  inane  criticism,  the  Bible  becomes  once  more  the 
book  of  mankind. 

John  Fiske. 


Tin. 
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1. — Memoriai  and  Biographical  JSketch^.  Bjr  James  Fkeemaw 
CiARKE.  Boston:  Hoaghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge.     1878.     Pp.  434. 

The  nineteen  articles  that  make  ap  this  handsome  and  readable 
book  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  porpose  and  workmanships 
yet  they  all  illustrate  the  characteristics  that  give  the  author  hi^ 
dLitinguJBhed  and  somewhat  unique  position  among  the  liberal 
scholars  and  theologians  of  Massachusetts,  Some  of  them  are  slight 
off-hand  sketches,  such  as  the  notices  uf  Susan  Dimock,  George 
Keats,  and  Dr«.  Gannett  and  Channing,  while  other  articles  are 
elaborate  studies,  such  as  the  memorials  of  John  A.  Andrew,  James 
Freeman,  Charles  Sumner,  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  essays  upon 
Shakespeare,  Rousseau,  and  Washington,  which  differ  from  all  else 
in  the  volume  by  dealing  with  historical  celebrities  instead  of  con- 
temporaries and  personal  friends.  But,  however  different  are  the 
anbjects  and  the  manner  of  these  papers,  they  all  show  the  same 
oompreheuslve  judgment  and  disposition,  with  the  same  plucky 
temper  and  decided  conviction.  In  fact,  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  his  way 
»t  once  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  a  liberal  and  a  partisan,  such 
a§  Boston  has  never  before  produced,  and  such  as  New  England 
furors  less  than  Old  England.  He  belongs  to  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, yet  he  praises  his  parishioner,  Governor  Andrew,  for 
aiiHociating  in  a  cordial  way  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists, 
and  he  pays  a  hciirty  tribute  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  the  Pres- 
byterian, without  Implying  that  a  Presbyterian,  as  such,  needs  to 
be  apologized  for  by  an  enlightened  Unitarian. 

The  author  even  carries  his  charity  into  the  sphere  of  reform, 
where  partisanship  has  been  most  bitter,  and,  after  speaking  of  Dr. 
Oaiuiott'S  sermon  in  favor  of  returning  fugitives  to  slavery  un- 
der the  CoTi  '  *  •  n,  he  pay«  :  "His  tnithrulneHs  was  perfect.  So 
igainst  bis  >'»,  which  were  al\^  ays  with  the  unhappy,  he  had 
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preached  liis  sermon,  taking  what  was  called  consenative 
He  gives  Dr.  Gannett  also  the  credit  of  oppotsing  barsh  de^ljjtgi 
with  Theodore  Parker  among  the  Boaton  Unitarian  elcrgr,  and  of 
standing  up  manfully  for  ChnBtian  liberty  on  the  old  UbiTaJ  pUt- 
forra.  The  autlior  deals  gently  with  Theodore  Parker's  extrar^ 
ganceB»  and  calls  him  '*  Our  Boston  Socrate* — our  gift  of  God^-onr 
Theodore."  Yet  he  does  not  let  him  off  without  eerioua  strietcuTf^ 
and  he  tliinks  his  Christology  and  his  Anthropology  defective  in 
exaggerating  the  power  of  the  will,  and  taking  little  account  of 
tnosmitted  evil,  and  the  need  of  forgiveness  and  redemption.  Hm 
regards  Parker  as  cruel  and  severe  in  his  invective  ;  and  he  rmnnol 
approve  of  his  severity*  **  I  consider  it  false  because  extrava^Di  | 
unjust,  because  indiscriminate  ;  unchristian,  because  relentless  and 
unsympathizing/*  Yet  he  does  not  forget  that  Parker  was  himself 
harshly  denounced,  and  that  zealots  prayed  in  public  for  hl»  death. 
Charles  Sumner  is  treated  more  mildly  by  the  author,  and,  wliil<*  h^ 
allows  tbat  the  famous  Senator  was  quite  fond  of  praise,  he  oudji* 
tains  that  this  fact  entitles  him  to  more  honor  for  his  tndopendenice 
and  for  liis  devotion  to  an  unpopular  cause. 

Dr.  Clarke's  book  has  value  from  his  Western  experience  and  his 
traita  of  Western  life  and  persons.  Four  of  the  sketches  are  from 
his  Western  residence  in  Louisville  (1833-'40),  and  they  are  of  mtich 
Interest^  and  the  friends  of  George  Keats  will  be  especially  grateful 
for  the  hearty  and  discriminating  tribute  to  the  author's  panshioner^ 
the  brother  of  the  writer  of  "  Endymion  ; "  while  joumalista  will  be 
glad  to  have  this  strong  and  truthful  portrait  of  George  D.  Pr©o- 
tice,  editor  of  the  LouismUe  Journal  Here  as  elsewhere  pastonil 
tenderness  is  combined  with  plain  speaking,  and  the  whole  volume 
should  be  welcomed  as  a  fine  example  of  the  new  breadth  and  man* 
hood  of  the  pa8toral  office,  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  civic  and  lit- 
erary as  well  as  ethical  and  theological  subjects.  Thu«,  the  full 
trealroent  of  Governor  John  A.  Andrew,  in  a  paper  of  slxty^fivo 
pagWf  and  the  shorter  sketch  of  Dr,  Walter  Channing,  tJie  phy- 
isictan*  are  both  pastoral  remembrances,  and  tliey  show  how  mncli 
of  the  old  Puritan  p;iri.Hh  relation  may  remain  in  the  now  :  l 

onder  the  new  conditions-     The  author  seems  to  have  ha^l  w 

character,  a  medical  woman,  in  his  parish,  and  his  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  Dr.  Susan  Dimcick  hm  the  nir  of  a  pastoral  mt^rooriaL 
The  sketches  of  James  Frtn^man  and  William  Hull  have  a  HtiU  rioear 
tnti'Tcst  in  having  for  their  author  a  aear  kinamaa  of  tho«e  disib- 
lished  men> 
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'  Dr.  Clarice's  intellectual  position  may  perhaps  be  most  decidedly 
inferred  from  his  paper  on  Washington,  in  which  be  seleeta  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  JeflFcrson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  four 
greatest  Americans,  and  from  his  opinion  that  '*  William  Shakespeare 
stands  at  the  summit  of  human  intelligence  ;  that  of  all  mankind, 
since  creation,  his  is  the  supreme  intellect."  The  range  of  the  au- 
thor's liberality  may  be  judged  from  his  defense  of  Rousseau  against 
the  charge  of  being  an  intidel,  and  hia  pronouncing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  who  had  doubts  about  the  miracles.  Perhaps  careful 
students  of  Housseau  who  might  not  object  to  this  statement  of  his 
belief  would  be  less  satisfied  with  the  author's  view  of  Rousseau's 
genius  and  career.  **  He  was  a  man  of  genius — that  is,  a  man  of 
ideas  ;  but  the  ideas  which  possessed  him  were  not  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  of  the  nineteenth."  For  Rousseau  would 
have  sufTered  from  his  weakness  in  our  century  so  long  as  he  kept 
hts  essential  characteristic  as  a  man  who  was  run  away  with  by  his 
feelings,  and  whose  most  positive  ideas  were  all  electric  and  tremu- 
lous with  sensibility,  the  slave  of  his  emotions  and  perhaps  of  his 
passions  to  the  last.  In  his  treatment  of  Rousseau,  as  of  Shake- 
speare, the  author  looks  mainly  at  the  intellectual  aspects  of  genius^ 
and  little  comparatively  to  its  practical  force  and  artistic  ability. 
Therefore  be  throws  little  light  on  the  Genevan's  marvelous  stylo 
and  the  Englislmian's  marvelous  constructive  art.  How  to  think 
the  subject  out  is  one  thing,  and  how  to  put  the  thought  or  fancy 
into  shape  and  life,  this  is  another  thing,  and  one  which  is  not  much 
discui*i*ed  in  this  instructive  and  interesting  but  somewhat  fragmen- 
taiy  volume.  


2. —  ViUarfe  MachitweUL  Pasquale  Villakl  Nkcold  MacMa* 
vftli  €  i  suoi  tempi  ilhistrati  con  nuovi  doeumenti.  Vol,  I, 
Firenze  :  Successori  T*e  Monnien     1877.     8vo,  pp.  xx.-647. 

Of  the  many  problematical  characters  of  the  Renaissance,  nono 
has  been  judged  more  severely  or  more  differently  than  Machia- 
velli.  For  some  he  is  the  patriotic  statesman  who  tirst  realized  the 
idea  of  the  modem  state  ;  for  others  he  is  the  sycophant  and  apolo- 
gist of  a  despot  who  wished  to  enslave  his  country  ;  while  those 
who  judge  him  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  history  frown  on 
him  as  an  immoral  playwright.  In  conmion  with  other  great  coun- 
trrmen,  Machiavelli  has  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  Italy.  Noth* 
iog  is  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  fjoathumous  career  of 
DantQ  and  Petrarch,  for  example,  and  see  through  what  differoot 
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phMea  they  have  passedt  from  mere  poets  to  exponents  of  moden 
political  sjrstems.  31achiave11i,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  liai 
always  taken  a  prominent  place  among  the  public  men  of  Itjiljr. 
but  the  changes  of  his  pofithiiraous  fame  have  not  been  Ic^  clearty 
marked.  The  phase  on  which  Italy  has  just  entered  bidi*  fair  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  her  past  history  ;  it  must  he  rewrittt'n  or 
reread  in  the  refleoted  light  of  the  present.  Not  merely  that  tbo 
increase  of  intellectual  activity  has  brought  out  from  dusty  mr^ 
chive.s  (now  made  accessible  for  the  first  time  to  scholars)  tziaasefl 
of  hitherto  unused  material,  but  the  national  consciousness  saw  a 
new  and  deep  ^igniiicanee  in  a  past  whose  sporadic  and  in<*ffectiud 
e^orts  after  national  unity  are  all  precious  to  a  generation  that  has 
achieved  the  great  boon*  Doubtless  we  shall  hear  much  about  re* 
habilitation,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  shall  obtaiii  a 
truer  idea  of  many  things  that  puzzle  as  in  tliat  most  pudding  of 
all  epochs — the  Renaissance.  It  \%^  as  we  have  ju$it  hinted,  Machla- 
velli's  politiciil  ideas  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  preseat, 
aj»sume  such  interesting  proportions,  that  have  brought  him  jiist 
now  into  prominence,  and  tempted  one  of  Italy's  greatest  scholars 
to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  the  world  for  the  first  time  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  the  man  who^  with  all  his  great  genius,  was  einiply 
the  war  secretary  of  the  Florentine  Commonwealth. 

The  author,  so  favorably  known  by  his  admirable  *'  Life  of  Sa* 
vonarola,"*  appreciating  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  an  acqiiaintanco 
unth  the  period  that  one  can  understand  Machiavelli's  life,  hiu  pre- 
^xed  to  his  biography  proper  an  elaborate  introduction  of  thrM 
hundred  pages,  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  gives  a  general 
and  vivid  sketch  of  the  Renaissance  ;  the  second  treats  briefly  tlie 
history  and  con<lition  of  the  principal  luilian  }<tatc» — Milan^  Flor* 
ence,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples  ;  the  tliird  de«*cribes  the  Utenuy 
movement  of  the  period  from  Petrarch  and  the  beginning  of  Iha 
Renaissance  down  to  the  revival  of  Italian  lit<  *     "  ^toeotli 

century  ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth  discusses  th'  Italjr 

at  the  end  of  the  fiftf*enth  century,  the  election  of  Pope  Aieiandw' 
Vr,  the  inviL^ioii  of  Italy  by  Cliarles  \TIL,  the  Borgiaa,  and  Sa» 
vonarola  and  the  Florentine  Republic.  This  elaborate  UitrtKlneiioti 
will,  doubllesa,  he  compared  with  two  recent  works  covi-  h 

the  same  ground  :  we  allude  to  the  fourth  book  of  Von  l:.  .  .  :"i» 
*•  I^renf.o  de*  Me<1ici  "  (Ix^ipsic,  ItJ74,  ^  vol».)»  in  which  he  gircs  a 
splendid  ncrount  of  the  Medici  In  their  relatiomi  to  lili*raturtt  aad 
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art,  and  Symonclii'd  '*  Henaissance  in  Italy  **  (London,  1875-187?), 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  describe  the  social,  political,  and  lit- 
erary conditions  of  this  periml.  While  Villari's  introduction  is 
more  condensed,  \H  outlines  are  necessarily  sliarpcr,  no  feature  of 
importance  ij*  omitted,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  & 
more  admirable  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  first  book,  which 
Is  to  contain  the  biography  of  Machiavelli  from  his  birth  in  1469  to 
hia  removal  from  office  by  the  Medici  in  1512.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  biography  only  to  the  year  1507.  An  appendix  of  over 
a  hunclrcd  j>a,i]:es  contains  a  large  number  of  inedited  documents, 
among  them  many  autograph  letters  and  reports. 

The  period  of  Machiavelli's  Ufe  here  narrated  is,  like  almost  all 
of  it,  a  record  of  his  services  to  the  ^tate,  the  most  interesting  con- 
sisting of  an  interminable  series  of  embassies,  in  which  he  had  all 
the  labor  and  none  of  the  honor  of  an  embassador.  In  thig  period 
fall  his  first  legation  to  France,  and  the  beginning  of  his  connection 
with  Ciesar  liorgia,  which  was  to  bring  such  infamy  on  him.  The 
end  of  the  volume  coincides  with  the  institutiou  of  the  Florentine 
militia,  1505-1507,  We  must  await  the  appearance  of  the  second 
Tolnme  (which  the  author,  unfortunately^  does  not  promise  very 
soon)  before  wo  can  form  a  clear  opinion  of  the  new  Machiavelli. 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  author,  the  reader  and  the 
future  world  will  have  for  the  first  time  all  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  an  independent  opinion,  and  the  means  of  testing  the 
views  of  others. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  add  that  to  the  author's 
painataking  researches  we  owe  the  valuable  and  interesting  dls- 
patohe^  of  GiuBtinian,  the  Venetian  embassador  at  Rome  from  1502 
to  1503,*  which  Villari  found  in  the  Venetian  archivofi  while  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  the  present  work. 


'A  Stathtlml  Account  of  Bengal  By  W.  W.  HrxTER,  LL.  D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  etc, 
etc.     London  :  TrQbner  &  Co.     1875-'77,     8vo,  20  vols. 

T  nt  and  important  work  Ls  only  the  first  ins^tallmcnt  of 

erne  iter  and  more  important.     The  Britiali  Guvemraent  has 

undertaken  to  assemble  and  publish,  upon  a  uniform  plan,  a  body 

/W  fit  prima  roita  fmbttktUt  da  Foj^qu&lc  VUkrL    Fircaio  t  8uocc&aof  i  Lc  Moonkr. 
1670.    9  TotM,,  lltaiK 
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of  statistical  information  respecting  its  whole  immca^e  A^atio 
]»ire,  with  the  further  intejition  that  the  results  won  shall  W 
densed  and  digested  into  an  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Twosty 
volumes  of  such  material  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  great  deal ; 
that  is  only  because  we  realke  so  little  the  vast  scale  of  '  " 
enmstances  and  interests.  Each  volume  of  the  jiresent 
with  a  region  having  a  population  of  about  three  miilion  sottla 
The  series  concerns  a  people  both  more  numerous  and  more  varied 
in  character  (as  the  preface  points  out)  than  tliat  of  England^  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  taken  together 
And  Bengal  is  but  one  of  twelve  administrative  eqiuls,  though  the 
greatest  among  them.  English  and  feudator)'  India  haa  been  foand 
by  a  recent  census  to  contain  near  250,000,000  inhabitants — a  griau- 
er  number  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Europe,  if  RuKsla  only  be 
excluded-  To  finish  the  work  on  the  same  scale  will,  it  Lb  cnritleot^ 
require  toward  a  hundred  volumes. 

Its  plan  was  formed  about  ten  years  ago,  under  an  nrgemey 
always  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  in  the  light  of  experience' dt» 
rived  from  more  than  one  coistly  failure.  The  extreme  tni|>ortatM» 
of  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people  to 
the  success  of  administration,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  cciQtral* 
ixed  government,  of  foreign  origin,  is  too  obvious  to  need  ptiinting 
out.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  the  rulers  are  more  int«li)getit 
and  energetic  than  the  ruled,  and  wholly  well-wisbr  -  ■  --  *  the 
latter,  failure  to  secure  happinesa  must  have  itJ§  foi:  -ilj 

in  ignorance  of  actual  conditions  and  needs.  SurJi  igntinincu  ihcr 
English  liavo  always  been  fighting  against.  Great  stores  of  in* 
formation  have  been  gathered  and  piled  away  in  the  archives*  or 
f^ent  home  to  England;  but,  for  want  of  unity  of  -  ity 

of  management,  and  promptness  of  reduction  to  i  rm, 

they  have  been  in  no  «mall  measure  gathered  in  vain,  Kow,  bow^ 
ever,  a  siuglo  liureau  of  statistics  for  the  whole  empire  has  been 
constituted,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  management  of  a  man 
whose  appomtment  is  equivalent  to  an  assurance  of  succoa.^  for  the 
scheme.  Dr.  Hunter  has  long  been  employed  in  this  kind  of  work 
in  India,  and  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  gt*nius  for  it.  Ilia 
*'  Annals  of  Rural  Hengal,-'  first  put  forth  in  18G8,  made  m  rerf 
marked  sensation,  attracting  to  Indian  aiTairs  a  wider  and  koonor 
interest  than  any  other  work  of  iu  class  ©vor  in«pirvid  ;  It  WM  ro* 
f  ' ''  '  1  and  found  numerous  readers  and  ateurers  hi  this  eooiiliy^ 
s  reached  in  England  it«  fif 111  edilloB.     His  ""Oritsa,^ 
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(3  V0I5.,  18 — ),  a  similar  account  of  the  neighboring  prorinco,  at* 
tained  a  like  success.  Hid  series  of  inqniiies,  intended  to  guide  the 
local  authorities  in  the  assembling  of  matenals,  were  sent  out  in 
1869  ;  and  they  were  followed  up  with  stich  persistent  and  effective 
etiergy  that  only  eight  years  later  he  waa  able  to  lay  before  the 
w^orld,  complete,  the  account  of  the  province  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  special  editor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  that  for  all 
the  other  ^provinces  the  compilation  of  results  was  well  in  hand,  and 
for  some  of  them  already  verging  toward  completion,  A  few  more 
years  will  doubtless  see  the  end  reached — so  far  a8  there  is  an  end 
to  reach  :  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  task  is  never  done,  and  must 
always,  too,  be  doing  over  arid  over. 

The  district,  which  is  the  unit  of  administration,  is  made  also 
the  unit  of  statistical  description  :  there  are  22o  districts  in  all 
India*  about  a  quarter  of  them  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Bengal.  -In  each  di^strict,  the  geography  and  general  aspect 
are  first  taken  up  ;  tlien  the  population,  from  the  points  of  view  of 
its  ethnological  and  other  divisions  (as  by  religion  and  caste),  ita 
occnpations,  its  material  condition,  its  native  administrative  institu- 
tions, its  manners  and  customs,  its  distribution  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  80  on  ;  next  follows  aU  that  relates  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  commu- 
nication and  commerce — a  division  under  this  hea*l  being  formed 
by  the  natural  calamities  (including  **  foreign  and  absentee  land- 
holders") ;  then  the  administrative  history  is  described,  in  regard 
to  revenue  and  e.^penditure,  civil  and  criminal  law,  education,  etc. ; 
And  meteorological,  medical,  and  sanitary  matters  close  the  cata- 
logtHS  Each  volume  contains  a  map,  and  a  good  index  of  the  sub* 
Jectjf  treated  ;  and  the  last  volume  has  a  general  index  to  the  whole 
«enes»  together  with  an  account  of  the  fisheries  and  fishes,  and  of 
the  botany,  of  the  whole  province. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  what  a  mine  of  varied  and  valuable  mate* 
rlttln  i^i  here  offered  to  the  student  of  human  history  ;  and  a  possible 
false  tmpre^^ion  as  to  the  mode  of  presentation  derivable  from  the 
word  ** statistical"  in  the  title  should  be  guarded  against.  Tlio 
matter  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  the  aspect  of  a  tabulated 
amy  of  Ktatistic^  like  a  census  report.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 

'like  Dr.  Hunter's  other  works.  Ilis- 
L  hound  in  it;  it  ij*  rich  in  curious  in- 
formation res(|>ecting  peculiar  races  and  elaases  and  occupations; 
the  Industries  of  iudigo  and  jute  cultivation,  and  of  the  introduced 
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tea  and  Peniriiin  bark^  are  interestiDgly  described  :  the  tempi 
worship  Cif  Jagannath,  the  Chnstianization  of  the  Kol»,  the  rein* 
nanU  of  the  native  system  of  Sanskrit  instruotion,  and  the  IBce^ 
come  up  for  notice  in  their  proper  connection. 

A  uniform  an<l  well-t*ansidered  method  of  writinjcf  proper  names 
has  been  adopted  throughout,  and  will  doubtlcsa  helj)  ef!i(deDllj 
toward  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  confusion. 

4 — Poems  arid  Ballada,  By  Algernon  Ouahlks  Swixbubkb. 
(Second  Series.)  New  York  :  R.  Worthiugtou,  750  BroAdwaiy. 
187a     12mo,  pp.  296. 

Ms.  SwiKBCRNE  has  given  safficient  proof  of  native  gcniiiii  and 
masterly  art  in  hin  previous  works  to  make  his  readers  open  tlii* 
new  volume  with  eager  anticipation  of  charming  verse  as  well  aa 
of  original  creation.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  first  tmprestton  of 
the  book  is  of  its  vagueness  and  obscurity*  The  language  is  simple 
enough,  the  words  are  exquisitely  put  together,  and  the  verse  gea* 
erally  flows  like  music,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  what  it  all  mesuML 
Several  of  these  pieces,  such  as  "  Choriarabics,"  "  A  Song  in  Sea* 
son,"  and  "Two  Leaders,"  give  at  first  no  idea  of  what  the  writer 
had  in  his  mind,  yet  there  is  no  obscure  word  or  intricate  senlcooe 
to  puj&zle  us,  but  the  haze  is  over  the  whole  poem,  and  yon  see  nm 
the  blind  man,  men  as  trees  walking  ;  and  yon  doubt  whetiier  tlM» 
fault  is  in  your  eyes  or  in  the  landscape.  Probably  this  diScnlly 
in  understanding  tlie  poet  comes  from  two  causes — one  from  Ida 
way  of  thinking  or  of  failing  to  think,  and  the  other  from  his  style 
of  expression. 

He  dot'ji  not  seem  to  care  to  think  distinctly,  bnt  prcfem  to  life 
in  the  dreamy  region  of  sentiment  and  emottan,  fumry  and  reverie. 
Thus,  run  through  his  thrice  three  ''  Triads^"  beginning  thus  : 
"  Tho  word  of  the  ton  to  the  eky, 
Tb#  word  of  the  wind  to  the  soa« 
The  word  of  the  moon  to  tbo  night, 
Wliatniay  it  bo?" 
You  note  that  all  these  various  objects  look  each  otut  r  m 
face  without  aaying  what  they  mean,  nor  does  the  poet  lell  yim 
what  thoy  mean,  nor  does  he  make  it  c4ear  why  he  does  not  tell  you 
why  you  can  never  know  : 

**  Till  Iho  lecrot  bo  secret  no  moro 
In  (be  Ught  cf  «>no  hour  an  U  flie«, 
Be  the  hoar  as  of  lani  that  oxpifo 
Of  stmi  that  riee*** 
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Of  ooorse  so  carefxil  and  accomplished  a  writer  means  sometliing 
in  what  he  says^  bat  he  eeems  to  make  his  thought  as  shadowy  and 
dreamy  as  possible  ;  and  evidently  his  false  and  bad  philosophy  has 
infected  his  poetry  with  its  Buddhist  nihilism,  and  led  liim  to 
measure  inspiration  by  its  fall  into  the  Nirvana  of  trance,  rather 
than  by  itg  rise  into  the  heaven  of  thought  and  life.  liis  poem 
•'  Sestina  "  contains  a  fair  description  of  this  torpor  that  has  settled 
down  upon  his  intellect  and  will : 

^m  ^^  This  was  the  measure  of  my  soul^s  delight ; 

^^K  It  had  no  power  of  joy  to  fly  by  day, 

^^^^K  Nor  part  in  the  large  lordship  of  the  ll^ht; 

^^^^^P  Bnt  in  a  secret  moon-heholden  way 

^^^^H  nad  all  tt9  will  of  dream  and  pleasant  night 

^^^^^T  And  all  the  love  and  life  tbat  sleepord  may.** 

^f  The  second  cause  of  his  haziness  is  apparently  in  his  turn  of  ex- 
W  pression,  especially  in  bin  passion  for  melody  above  all  other  graces 
and  lights  of  poetry.  For  hun  articulate  speech  is  ahnost  lost  in  song, 
and  his  Muse  has  tone  rather  than  voice,  and  she  might  sometimes 
do  almost  as  well  with  a  flute  or  harp  as  with  words.  In  fact,  sev* 
eral  of  these  pieces  had  better  be  played  upon  an  instrument,  than 
wad  or  sun^  ;  for  the  thought  is  so  much  adrift,  and  in  a  fog  upon 
the  waves  of  melody,  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  thought  go,  and  to 
hear  the  waves  play  and  dance  at  their  own  sweet  or  vnX^  will. 
Some  critics  may  call  this  a  gain,  because  they  say  music  is  better 
than  speech  ;  but  true  art  does  not  agree  to  this,  and  it  is  the  ra- 
tional word  and  not  mere  tone  that  gives  man  his  distinctive  mark, 
and  lifts  the  poet  so  near  to  the  Eternal  Mind, 

It  is  the  boast  of  Swinbunie*s  school  to  be  free  from  the  old* 
faafaioned  rule  that  compelled  the  poet  to  have  a  purpose  in  his 
work.  Art  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  anything  outside,  this  is 
the  new  motto,  and  there  is  a  certain  truth  in  it,  so  far  as  it  bids  art 
bo  ime  to  itself  and  to  its  subject,  and  not  to  confound  its  office  with 
th*  pix»aeher's  task.  Yet  every  artist  will  have  some  aim  in  what 
he  does,  even  if  it  is  \m  aim  not  to  hare  any  ;  and  Swinburne  and 

iitid  notions  that  are  iiei- 
I             ^ ,        ,        ^  .^  *'»^1^  *^f  tl**-'  great  mastera 

of  song.    There  are  some  things  in  this  volume  that  are  not  oloixdy» 
and  the ^*               '  means  the  best  things.    Tlie  clearest  pas* 

aages  ar-  love  or  rather  of  lust;  and,  wliilo  tbeet 

erotic  verso's  may  he  beautiful  art  to  the  writer,  they  are  bad  morals 
to  the  averu*'  -  »  t..h  i    .j^,  likely  to  be  remembered  when  the 
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lines  of  hazy  Bcntiment  are  forgotten.  Pnre  taste  may  delight  in 
8uch  pictures  of  Isealt^s  complexion  ami  eyes  as  these  verse?  gire 
us  : 

**  Sach  maiden  hoiit»  aa  if  a  ro8o*«  blood 
BiiAt  in  the  live  heart  of  n  i!l,v-bad." 

And  ftgain  of  her  eyes  he  speaks  : 

*'  Ab  the  w&v6*0  stibtter  emeroid  is  pierced  throilg:h 
With  tbe  utmost  heaven^a  isextricable  b1ui>." 

Yet  there  are  other  passages  that  liave  no  heaiUy  to  rtMl  ,  -tf 

pasaion  ;  aiid  one  poem*  from  the  French  of  Villon,  istc-  to 

be  published  hero  in  this  "  sad,  bad,  glad,  mad  brotliers  namfi'*  be* 
ing  only  bad,  and  not  at  all  glad,  as  the  translator  gays. 

Better  things  may  he  hoped  of  Sxrinburne ;  and  such  picCM  tt 
**  A  Forsaken  Garden,"  '*Foar  Songs  of  Four  Seasons,'^  and  some 
others,  have  his  old  force  and  point  with  maturer  thoaght.  Such 
patriotic  poems  too  as  "  The  White  Czar,"  "  Rljcpah»"  and  "  Koft- 
8uth/*  fehow  that,  when  he  gets  mad  with  Russia,  he  ^       '  ^  is 

mind,  and  lead!*  us  to  believe  that  he  may  wake  up  ii  ^s 

and  with  sounder  thinking  and  more  wholesome  aclioii  take  the  place 
that  belongs  to  him  among  the  great  masters  of  £nglish  song.  He 
begins  the  volamo  with  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  this  piece,  with  his 
two  sonnets  to  Giordano  Bruno,  whom  he  classes,  not  wholly  jitstly^ 
niih  Lucretius  and  Shelley^  indicates  the  pronounced  paganism  ot 
his  philosophy,  if  any  philosophy  he  has.  Other  pieces^  such  as  liitf 
"  Inferia?/'  and  his  "  Winter  in  Korthumberland,"  touch  more  hope* 
ful  chords^  that  come  near  Tennyson's  ideal  strain,  and  reliere  Oi 
iomewhat  from  the  fear  that  Aplirodite  rather  tlian  Apollo  has  him 
ill  keeping  now.  

5. — Tropical  Nature^  and  other  Eisay9.  By  Alfekd  E*  W* ail- 
lack,  author  of  "The  Malay  ArchipeUgo,**  "Tlie  Geographi- 
cal Distribution  of  Animals/'  etc*  London  :  MacmlUao  &  Ca 
18T8.    8vo,  pp.  riii*-d66. 

Tms  book  does  not  claim  to  be  jio  elaborate  and  commandicig  a 
treatise  as  the  author's  recent  work  on  "  llie  Geographical  Dktii- 
button  of  Animals,^'  which  made  an  epoch  in  that  branch  of  tuUtiral 
history,  but  it  U  in  its  way  <|uite  as  interesting  and  instnirtive,  carry- 
ing out  as  it  docM  the  principle!  of  tluit  work,  and  aildiiiir  facta  and 
dcicrv  ' '  —     -       -         -  .^^^ 

ttnb  ^^  'tie 
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ci|uatonal  zone^  the  belt  reaching  twelve  degrees  each  side  of  the 
equator,  are  at  once  a  careful  survey  and  a  charming  romance.  The 
description  of  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  the  equable  days  and 
nights,  the  wonderful  growths  of  the  soil,  the  great  forest-belt,  the 
marvelouB  insects  and  birds,  the  peculiar  reptiles  and  beasts,  is 
delightful.  What  is  said  of  the  palm  and  the  bamboo,  the  butter- 
tlie^,  b^es,  beetles,  and  antd,  the  enakes  and  Uzards,  parrots  and 
hmnming-birds,  bats  and  monkeys,  makes  the  reader  open  his  eyes 
in  wonder,  and  may  make  his  hair  stand  on  end  sometimes  in  fear. 
What  IB  most  remarkable,  however,  in  the  narrative  is  the  alleged 
difference  of  the  whole  character  of  the  equatorial  region  from  the 
decided  notion  that  generally  prevails.  This  region,  instead  of 
being  given  over  to  change  and  violence,  is  the  most  steadfast  part 
of  the  globe,  and  the  temperature,  habit,  inhabitants,  and  life,  vary 
less  than  anywhere  else.  The  climate  of  Batavia,  for  instance,  six 
degrees  below  the  equator,  varies  less  than  that  of  London,  and  the 
mean  highest  temperature  there  in  July — 85^ — is  not  high  enough 
to  scare  oat  of  bis  senses  any  New-Yorker  who  has  lived  through 
tliis  last  midstimmer  month  of  fire.  This  equatorial  zone  cxbibita 
peculiar  constancy  in  the  conditions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  evolution  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  develop  its  growths  without 
the  numberless  difficulties  that  are  always  interfering  with  Nature 
in  the  changeable  temperature  ranges,  with  their  cold  and  ice. 

We  call  attention  to  three  dbtinctive  conclusions  of  the  author, 
which  give  this  volume  its  chief  importance  among  thinking  men, 
and  especially  among  students  of  science.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
quite  copious  and  positive  upon  the  subject  of  color,  and  he  regards 
this  as  an  organic  development  of  vigorous  life,  and,  as  such,  owing^ 
lis  pow€r  not  so  much  to  sexual  selection  as  to  natural  selection ; 
not  so  much  to  the  choice  of  a  mate  with  fine  feathers  or  skin  as  of 
0B6  with  the  vigorous  constitution  that  is  sure  to  have  fine  feathers 
or  hide.  The  second  distinctive  view  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  his  rebuke 
of  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  new  science,  which  he  thinks  very 
much  like  the  old  theological  dogmatism.  He  finds  no  positive 
proofii  either  of  tbe  lime  of  the  origin  of  man  or  of  the  necessary 
growtli  of  civilized  from  savage  men  ;  but,  wliile  allowing  the  prin- 
;ei|^le  of  development  of  higher  from  lower  organisms,  and  ancribing 
to  M  ^   '        the  Glacial  period,  he  does  not  sec  any 

pre.  nan  fskulls  are  inferior  to  the  recent  cinl- 

ized  tv^pe,  or  tix  any  date  for  thi»  appearance  of  man  or  uf  \m  proto- 
type mammals.    Man  as  an  intellectual  being  appears  in  the  remote 
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past,  and  sometimes  he  baa  been  Buoceeded  by  «avagc  moea^  and 
the  reflult  soems  to  be  that  his  course  of  develojjniLTjt  butt  been  Uan 
simple  than  has  been  thought,  and,  instead  of  being  a  single  ridiig 
tide,  it  has  been  a  succession  of  tides,  rimng  and  falling,  both  the 
rise  and  fall  being  greater  as  the  level  to  be  reached  i^  The 

third  point  wliich  distinguishes  the  author*^  views  in  (  rno  b 

the  summing  up  of  the  results  of  all  his  studies  of  tlie  atiimal  life 
on  the  globe  in  connection  with  the  changes  In  their  dwelUng-plaoea. 
He  is  confident  that,  although  nearly  alJ  of  what  is  now  dry  land 
was  ouee  deep  water  under  the  ocean,  yet  the  changes  have  becD 
gradual,  so  that  in  comparison  with  the  highest  estimates  of  ibo 
antiquity  of  man,  or  even  with  that  of  most  of  the  higher  <*'*^""^K 
our  present  continents  and  oceans  may  bo  r  aa  permaiieBt 

features  of  the  eartli's  surface.    lliuB  olose^^  isome  Yoliuney 

80  faU  of  pleasure  and  profit. 


6.— TVitf  Dutch  in   the  Arctic  Seas.     By  Sawkl  Riciiaud  Vas 
Cauvjls,     Yohune  I.  :  -4  Dutch  Arctic.  I^ptdUion  and  Ilout^ 
leimj  a  Surmy  of  the.  North  Polar  Question^  etc,    Laodc 
TrObner  &  Co.     1877,    8vo,  pp,  xrr\nl-3G3* 

Lf  this  first  volume  of  I^fr,  Van  Cam|»en*s  monograph.  It  la  the 
sub-title  rather  than  the  title  that  indicateit  the  chief  importance  of 
his  work.  Ills  aim — ^to  urge  ufjon  the  Dutch  new  efforts  in  that 
field  in  which  their  navigators  once  were  leai^lers — is,  it  is 
continually  kept  before  us ;  but,  however  desirable  it««  accorapl 
ment  may  be,  this  special  object  is  sure  to  yield  in  interest,  m 
reader's  mind,  to  the  careful  **  Survey  of  flie  North  Polar  Qitesti 
as  a  whole,  for  which  it  fumi^bos  the  motive.     As  an  t^ 

much  of  what  Mr.  Van  Campen  advances  in  regard  to  ar  l!» 

and  methods  is  of  couise  open  to  candid  questicm ;  but  whatev<ir 
may  hv  the  value  of  li'  '  '  b  he  is  exceptionally  caro- 

ful  not  to  let  distort  In  lie  facU§ — bis  servioe  to  the 

guneral  student  is  beyond  dispute,  lie  has  given,  in  conveDimt  bat 
not  too  narrow  compass,  an  excellent  and  thorough  rlfttmi  of  pait 
ex])erienee  and  current  theories  in  regard  to  tlic  whole  polar  pmb- 
lem  ;  and,  in  placing  side  by  wde  the  most  diverse  plans  for  lU 
•olution,  has  i»uceeeded  in  »tatlng  them  with  remarkable  impAHtal* 
ity.  To  readier*  who  have  not  the  whole  literaturo  of  the  ^t 
within  reach,  thii*  may  saf' "     '  '    *     n   ti, 

QOtint  eip«»cially ;    »  <  ed,  i*o  u  il  ^liiilll 
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stand  to  the  way  of  Mr,  Van  Campen's  success  as  an  advocate^  that 
we  can  easily  imagine  how  the  arguments  he  cites  against  himself 
might  eaBiiy  overthrow  his  own  in  the  mind  of  a  careful  reader,  even 
without  previouH  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Wc  finii,  indeed,  no  more  notable  instance  of  this  trait  than  his 
treatment  of  his  leading  topic,  the  selection  of  a  route  by  which 
the  pole  may  be  best  approached.  While  hiuTJself  favoring  "  the 
Gtilf  Stream  route,  which  is  supposed  to  offer  a  comparatively  un- 
interrupted 8hij»-channel  by  following  the  course  of  the  Gulf  8tream 
deflected  northward  from  Norway  and  Novaya  Zemlya/'  and  giv- 
ing as  his  second  choice  Dr.  Petermann's  proposed  route  from  Spitz- 
bergen^  he  nevertheless  succeeds  in  making  so  good  a  case  for  the 
Smith  Sou!id  route  that  its  own  supporters  could  deslro  no  better 
advocate.  We  cannot  quite  resist  the  impression  that  his  proposal 
of  the  Golf  Stream  channel^-of  which  the  existence  has  yet  to  be 
proved — proceeds  rather  from  a  natural  desire  to  see  new  pathways 
tried  than  from  a  very  strong  conviction  that  this  approach  is 
any  more  promising  than  that  which  has  so  many  times  been  the 
choice  of  arctic  navigators.  "The  elirewdest  and  most  practical 
mtnils  among  arctic  explorers  and  experienced  geographers  are  by 
no  means  convinced,^'  says  Mr.  Van  Campen,  "  that  the  route  now 
iiiken«  by  Smith  Sound  and  Bobeson  Channel^  is  the  only  practi- 
eablc  one  to  the  north-pole."  Bat  this  is  begging  his  own  ques- 
tion, and  minds  could  of  course  bo  neither  shrewd  nor  practical 
which  could  support  such  a  proposition.  The  advocates  of  the 
Smith  Sound  route  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  onhj^  but  the  hc&t 
one  ;  and  in  citing  the  names  for  and  against  this  theory — high  as 
a  few  of  its  op[>onents  stand  among  geographers^ — Mr.  Van  Cam- 
pen  seems  to  us  to  have  done  enough,  even  without  his  own  subse- 
qaent  admissions,  to  weaken  greatly  the  effect  of  his  arguments 
upon  the  reader.  Most  of  the  students  of  this  volume  will  prob- 
ably not  be  led  by  it  to  differ  from  Mr,  Clements  Markham's  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  matter  :  "  By  the  Spitzbergen  route  there  is 
a  bare  chance  of  doing  little ;  by  the  Smitii  Sound  route  there  is 
n  certainty  of  doing  much."  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust  to 
a«ld  to  thiM»  that  by  Mr.  Van  Campcn's  Gulf  Stream  route  there 
is  an  uncertainty  of  everything  ;  and  that,  while  we  give  full  credit 
to  the  careful  study  and  presentation  he  has  made  of  its  proba- 
bilities,  it  is  the  charm  of  this  uncertainty,  rather  than  any  well* 
foundcfl  conclusion,  that  has  made  hijii  its  advocate^ 

With  n;»ganl  to  the  qui^stion  of  an  open  polar  sea,  Mr,  Van 
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Campen  is  a  little  uujatisf actory  and  vague.  For,  although  be  giYet 
a  careful  statement,  of  great  valnc  to  the  reader,  of  the  differ  tut 
opinions  held  by  leading  geogjapbers  upon  the  point,  be  oo^ls  by 
leaving  his  owt\  position  iU*defined,  and  by  declarintr,  rather  mctl- 
loAaly,  that  nothing  be  bere  decided  but  by  *'  aetual  research/'  On 
the  whole,  we  arc  led  to  infer  that  ho  believes  the  probabilltici  are 
in  favor  of  open  water  at  the  pole  ;  and  "  yet  it  Ja  fair  to  say,**  he 
tells  us,  *^  that  the  most  practical  men  in  arctie  renearoh — sueb  aa 
Sir  George  Back,  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  3Ir.  Clements  Markliam, 
and  especially  the  late  Admiral  Osborn — are  exceedingly  skeptical.** 
It  is  wortb  wbile  to  note,  in  passing,  that  all  of  these  men,  who  are 
here  rightly  cited  as  tbe  **  most  practical,"  favor  the  Smith  Sound 
route. 

Let  ua  not  be  miaunderBtood,  however,  beoause  we  cannot  agree 
that  Mr.  Van  Catnpen  makes  the  best  of  hi»  own  caae.  It  is  pre» 
cisely  because  he  m  not  a  special  pleader,  aa  we  said  in  the  bL*gii 
ning,  that  his  book  is  of  such  lae^ting  value  We  repeat  that  it 
one  of  the  best  of  summaries,  for  the  general  reader,  of  the  wbolo 
literatnro  of  the  polar  problem.  In  accuracy,  both  in  hi»  hijstorii 
and  ficientific  treatment  of  the  questions  he  discusses,  Mr.  V 
Campen  is  almost  unaaflailable  ;  and  although  the  reader  must  not 
look  for  narrative — as  Mr.  Van  Campen  rightly  takes  for  granted  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  main  facte  of  recent  exploration — ^hc  will 
find  many  pai*sages  of  the  book  so  eminently  readable  as  to 
him  anticipate  with  interest  the  publication  of  the  second  voh 
This,  wo  are  promised,  will  contain  the  story  of  tbe  old  Dntch  n 
agers. 

In  a  new  edition  the  name  of  Captain  Koldewey  should  be  ihtia 
spelled  tbroughout ;  in  the  copy  before  us  the  types  givi?  it  two  or 
mon^  diffen'nt  spellings.  Two  or  three  other  nimilar  slips  are  no- 
ticeable, but  an*  obvinusly  typografdneal.  We  are  sorry  to  sec  3Ir, 
Van  Caujpen  help  lo  perpetuate  the  error  of  calling  an  Engl 
navigator  Ilmdrik  Hudson,  because  he  once  accepted  employuM 
from  a  Dutch  corporation  ;  but  in  thia  miatakcy  unfortunately,  bo 
haa  many  companions. 

7.^  Word  for  Word  from   r  Tlic  Odes  literally   ^         ^    1 

By  Wn.UAM  T»ioMArt  1^  >,  C.  B,     Lcmdon  :   M  • 

A  Co.    1878.    12mo,  pp.  xv.^:il7. 

Mil,  Tn  n  tranalation  cover?«  Wi  *-  ^  ^; 

or  Ixtril  L ,  ;  (oraeotbut  it  includes  tb* 
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in  this  most  enjoyable  of  Latin  writers,  will  bear,  for  Eoglish  read- 
ers, %  literal  translation,  namely,  the  three  books  of  the  Ode«»  the 
Secular  HjTnn,  and  also  "as  many  of  tlie  Epodes,*'  says  Mr.  Tliom- 
ton  in  his  preface,  **  as  I  myself  greatly  care  for.''  Very  nearly 
literal  is  his  version,  far  more  literal  than  the  versions  just  men- 
tioned^ or  than  Drydeji's,  or  Lyttleton's,  or  3Iartin's ;  and  yet,  to 
onr  feelings  it  is  fuller  of  charm  than  either  of  these,  or  indeed  than 
any  other  that  we  know.  For  Mr.  Thornton  has  brought  to  his  ta^k, 
besides  poetic  feeling  and  love  for  his  author,  the  gifts  which  we 
already  know  in  his  prose  work,  and  which  are  essential  for  the 
translator — gifts  which,  wo  may  add,  characterized  Donne  and 
Pope  respectively — the  twofold  faculties  of  directness  and  of  in- 
genuity in  eicpression.  He  displays,  too,  a  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  modeni  ingenuities  of  rhjTne  and  metre,  traits  which  give  a  re- 
markiible  frei^hncss  to  his  work.  The  original  metres  he  has  not 
sought,  except  in  a  few  instances,  to  prefserve  ;  in  these,  he  tells  na, 
be  found  himself  **  confronted  by  difficulties  for  the  roost  part  ab- 
solutely insuperable,"  of  which  the  chief  was  his  rigorous  self -re- 
strict ion  to  the  synonyms  of  Horace's  small  vocabulary ;  and  we 
bflievc  that,  if  be  had  spent  much  tabor  upon  the  reproduction  of 
the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  metres,  his  translation  wonld  have  missed 
being  what  it  now  is — eminently  readable,  in  spite  of  its  literalnesa. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  eighth  and  ninth  Odes  of  Book  IH.  ("Mar- 
liis  coelebs*'  and  "Donee  gratus  eram").  Tliose  translations — and 
they  are  scarcely  better  than  his  average  rendition — are  in  the  best 
eeose  artist's  work.  From  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface,  we  feel 
that  we  have  in  this  writer  a  master  of  words  ;  and  we  do  not  lose 
the  conviction  when,  occasionally,  we  meet  some  of  those  gritty 
phrases,  those  asperities  of  diction,  which  are  scarcely  evitable  by 
the  translator  who  is  bent  npon  faithfulness.  And  to  the  present 
taste  for  Hleral  irauslationa,  Mr.  Thornton  has  here,  without  refining 
at  all  upon  the  provinces  and  functions  of  the  translator,  given  a 
really  noteworthy  response. 


8* — From  Egirpt  to  Japan,    By  Hexby  l^L  Fteld,  D,  D.     New 
York  ;  Scribner,  ^Nxnistrong  S&  Co.     1877. 

Books  of  travel  that  take  ns  over  familiar  ground  have  to  be 
largely  snbjective.  Personal  incident  and  reflection  .^n*  the  only 
pot^ible  novelties.  It  1*$  the  travrl(*r  himself  that  charms  us,  and  he 
may  go  where  he  will.  When  Dr.  Johnsfju  sets  out  on  a  tour,  tak- 
ijitg  Bo«^well  with  him,  it  matters  little  whether  they  go  to  the  Heb- 
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riilcs,  or  only  dowB  to  Romsgate — it  is  Dr.  Jolmsoii  all  the 
But,  whero  ihe  ground  is  not  so  familiar,  we  eare  lcs«  for  ihw  vj\\ 
tainment  and  more  for  the  instraction  offered.  What  vio  look  ft 
tirst  of  all  i»  information,  which  has  need  to  be  not  exact  onlVt  Iml 
also  of  real  iuterei^t  and  importance.  And  so  the  personaJity  of  tbe 
traveler  comes  in  here  likewise.  The  more  be  ha«  of  insight  and  of 
culture,  the  more  broad,  catholic,  and  genial  he  is,  the  better.  Dr, 
Field's  first  volume,  "From  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  t  '^ddeo 

Hom,"gave  great  pleaHure  to  a  multitude  of  old  frienu  ,  riiiord 

for  him  many  new  ones*  But  to  hrni^  as  to  them,  the  sights  irer« 
old,  and  only  the  lights  and  shadows  could  be  new.  This  second 
volume,  **  From  Egypt  to  Japan,"  which  completes  the  anliioff^ 
journey  round  the  globe,  has  the  decided  advantage  of  grwiter  ob* 
jective  novelty.  There  is,  of  course,  the  old  charm  of  the  Orusntt 
ever  old  and  ever  new ;  the  paths  are  less  beaten,  and  Impoirtaiit 
changes  are  eveTy where  going  on.  Of  the  twenty-five  chapters  that 
make  up  the  book,  eight  are  given  to  Egypt>  twelve  to  India,  and 
one  each  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  to  Burmali,  Java,Cfafn«« 
and  Japan.  Our  author  went  up  and  down  the  Nile  on  one  of  the 
government  line  of  steamers.  The  dahaheeah  allows  more  ttuao 
lor  ingrained  impressions  ;  but,  with  BrugschV  programme  carried 
out,  nothing  of  moment  was  omitted.  That  witching  midnight  in 
the  heart  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  with  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  was  not, 
however,  in  Brugsch's  programme.  Dr.  Field  saw  both  Egypt*  ; 
not  merely  the  old  one  of  the  fourth,  twelfth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth d>^astie5,  the  much  -  described  Egypt  of  the  pyramida, 
tombs,  and  temples,  but  alno  the  new  Egypt  of  "*  *  ' '         l 

his  nucee'jsors.     Of  this  new  Egypt  we  get  a  vci  j 
Isniail  Pasha,  the  present  energetic  khedive,  i*  both  praiit^Ml  ami 
censured  with  intelligent  and  ju^t  discrlniination.     Ills  new  judicial 
syetcDi,  **  lb©  one  bright  spot  in  the  state  of  Egypt,**  b  ©x|»lEini?d 
and  rtpplaudetl,  and  the  credit  of  it  given,  where  it  first  nr  '7 

belongs,  to  Nubar  Pasha,  the  best  tiitatesman  Egyjil  l«iii  h:i .  .l-. 

India  very  properly  gets  the  Hon's  share  of  the  voltune.  The  aver* 
•gc  Englishman  make^  it  a  ]>art  almost  of  b*       "  -  '    i>w  all 

ibout  India.     Tli**  average  American  may  !•  1  from 

tibeio  twelve  carefully-studied  chapters.  With  much  vivid  de*<3ip* 
lion  of  men  and  t!   r  ital  questions  of  gov<  r:       -^     .f  raecv  ci{ 

religion,   ai^  very  ,  temperaudy,   and   <:  baadlrf. 

The  story  of  the  great  mutiny  i^  wctll  rtiheanNpiL  ii^iglisb  pluiak 
md  btroisiii  are  duly  aeknuwlcdged«  as  are  also  the  ofDal  beoiefita 
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of  English  mle  in  India,  while  English  right  to  mle  there  ib  shawn 
Xa  be  nothing  more  nor  better  thau  the  aid  Roman  right  of  conquest 
justifying  itself  by  its  beneficence*  In  the  admirable  chapter  on 
** Christian  Missions  in  India"  we  are  treated  to  no  foregone  con- 
clasion.  Both  siiles  of  the  question  arc  fairly  presented,  and  the 
balance  \%  soberly  struck  between  the  two.  The  notice  of  Bumiah 
18  very  brief,  but  amends  are  made  by  referring  u«  to  the  best  book 
on  the  subject,  a  portly  volume  of  DOG  pages  by  Mr.  Mason,  an 
American  missionary  there.  The  chapter  on  Java  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  best  of  the  twenty -five.  We  shall  never  be  quite 
happy,  any  of  u»  who  read  this  chapter^  till  we  have  seen  the  won- 
derful island  w^ith  our  own  eyes.  The  panorama  fitly  concludes 
with  China  and  Japan,  These  two  peoples*,  like  their  Occidental 
parallela,  the  English  and  French,  are  best  understood  by  being 
compared  and  contrasted.  And  so,  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  our 
author  geta  round  home  again.  His  opportunities  abroad  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  were  diligently  improved.  But  the  before 
and  the  after  were  not  neglected.  He  went  prepared  to  see  and 
hear,  and  returned  to  work  up  patiently  the  materials  he  had  gath- 
ered. He  gives  us  a  book  conspicuous  for  its  polished  diction,  ita 
ewy  fiow  of  narrative,  its  judicial  fairness  and  coraraon-senfie,  and, 
above  all,  for  its  gentle  charity.  It  was  well  worth  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  the  long  journey  that  the  author  is  able  at  last  to  testify 
that  in  all  his  wanderings  he  has  "  met  with  no  rudeness  in  word  or 
oot  from  Turks  or  Arabs,  Hindoos  or  Malays,  Chinese  or  Japanese.'^ 


% — Monty,  By  Fraxcis  A,  Walker,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  Shefiield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  and  Lect- 
urer in  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ; 
withor  of  "  The  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,"  **  The 
Wages  Question,"  etc.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1878, 
8vo,  pp.  550, 

Etkht  professor  of  political  economy  seems  to  regard  it  as  in- 
enmbent  upon  him  to  put  forth  a  new  book  on  some  bninob  of  that 
complex  science,  whether  he  has  anything  new  to  present  or  not.  If 
he  has  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  students  of  a  unirersitj, 
wherein  he  has  poured  into  new  bottles  the  old  mixtures  of  a  hun- 
dred doctors,  he  is  not  content  until  it  has  been  publi!*hed  in  a 
bulky  volume,  to  encumber  an  o^'erloaded  market.  The  only  justi* 
fleation  that  any  man  could  plca<l  at  this  time  for  giving  uft  a  new 
book  on  finance  b,  that  he  [>ro(H90tfl  clearly,  ooneisely,  and  in  a  teU- 
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ing  way,  tbe  settled  principles  of  the  subject  and  those  argumcQls 
which  are  calculated  to  carry  them  to  the  understanding  of  tho 
reader*     That  is  precisely  what  Prof,  Walker  has  not  done  m 
volume  before  ub.    He  ha«  given  us  in  more  than  five  hundred 
tavo  pages  a  perfect  jungle  of  undigested  materials,  amid  whicir 
bis  own  conclusions  are  8o  lost  that  it  is  difBcult  to  extract  them. 
He  quotes  from  almost  every  author  who  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, giving  opinions  on  both  sides  of  every  question  that  has  er< 
been  controverted,  until  tbe  reader  is  puzzled  to  know  what 
proposK'S  to  have  tsiken  as  the  sound  view.     He  also  repeats  a 
deal  of  historical  infurmatioit  about  the  use  of  the  precious  mel 
and  the  monetary  systems  of  all  time,  which  has  been  given  so 
many  times  that  it  is  wearisome.     But,  amid  all  the  redund;uu')% 
repetition,  and  irrelevancy,  when  one  gets  down  to  his  actual  posi* 
tion  on  certain  os^sential  points,  he  finds  it  to  be  erroneous  and 
misleading.     He  has  taken  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  word  **cm 
rency,*^  and  consequently  insists  on  using  **  money  "  as  a  tenn  pro] 
crly  applicable  to  pretty  much  everything  used  in  effecting  ex- 
changes.    As  a  consequence,  he  is  very  confused  in  his  de&nition  of 
money  and  of  its  functions.     Having  once  admitted  that  full  in* 
trin:«ic  valne  for  all  it  pretends  to  measure  is  not  essential  to  moneyi 
he  leaves  the  way  open  for  all  manner  of  vague  and  falwj  noti< 
On  that  admission  rests  the  fallacy  that  prices  dcjwnd  dircctly 
the  volume  of  currency,  that  a  bi-metallic  standard  is  practli*abU 
that  inconvertible  paper  may  serve  as  an  accurate  denominatof 
values,  and  that  bank-notes  are  money  by  which  final  payment  is 
made.     The  pestilent  notion  that  authority  can  take  the  place  oj 
value  vitiates  bis  reasoning  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  uf  th4 
volume.     Nevertheless,  he  furnishes  to  any  one  who  can  projx'ri; 
aift  and  digest  hid  material  the  means  of  getting  at  tolerably 
rect  conclusions,  in  spite  of  the  author;  but  thia  is  a  task  that  oagl 
not  to  be  left  to  the  reader's  study.     The  information  is  *.o  ampl^ 
and  the  arguments  on  all  i^idcs  m  numerous  that  careful  Ktudy  woitl^ 
enable  one  to  make  hid  way  to  sound  conclu»ionii  even  where  tbo 
profi^K^nr  himself  hax  misled  them*    But  on  the  whole  we  oannoi 
that  NUi'h  a  book  was  needed  or  called  for,  and  we  are  veiy  mm 
afraid  that  it  will  not  eontributcto  the  enlightenment  of  the  populi 
mind,  thoagh  dealing  with  a  subject  on  which  it  i«  greatly  in  ncM 
of  carcftd  and  judidouj*  education.     This  only  showi*  that  a 
m%y  1>o  a  greiit  ' !  f  ul  compiler,  and  a  capable  ini] 

intt*ndent  of  ctn       —  j-,        -  -  ut  being  oompetetit  to  deal  wil 
adeotific  principles. 
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iU. —  17i^e  Epoch  of  (he  Mammofk,  and  (he  Ajyparition  of  Man 
upon  the  Eiirth,  With  Illustrations.  By  James  C.  Southall. 
Philadelphia  :  J,  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1S78.  12mo,  pp.  xv.- 
451. 

This  vigoroufl  and  readable  book  bears  upon  the  vital  question 
B&  ta  tho  origin  of  man— whether  he  was  evolved  through  untold 
ages  from  the  lowest  forms  of  being,  or  he  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Mind.  The  author  contends  earnestly  for  his  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  from  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago.  He  aims  to 
give  in  a  compact  form  whatever  the  students  of  geology  and  ar- 
chsBology  have  brought  to  light  with  regard  to  man's  antiquity. 
He  regards  Darwinism  as  wholly  visionary  in  its  affirmation  of  the 
descent  of  man  from  inferior  animals.  He  finds  proof  of  civiliza- 
tion before  savage  life,  and  does  not  see  any  evidence  that  the 
human  skeletons  in  caves  among  the  bones  of  wild  beasts  were  of  an 
older  race  than  those  of  the  men  who  built  the  pjTamids.  He  seta 
aside  the  common  idea  of  a  Stone  age  before  bronze  and  iron,  and 
declares — not  without  show  of  proof — that  stone  weapons  and  uten- 
sils have  always  been  used,  and  are  now,  and  they  may  have  been 
at  first  used  maixily  by  certain  stragglers  from  civilization  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  the  superior  metals.  He  insists  much  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  legends  and  symbols  that  illustrate  the  common 
origin  of  man,  such  as  the  tradition  of  tho  flood  and  the  form  of  the 
cross.  He  tinds  indications  of  recent  customs  of  burial  and  kinds 
of  weafKins  and  pottery  among  the  human  remains  of  the  deep  bone- 
eaves,  and  ho  makes  light  of  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  Glacial 
period,  the  close  of  which — in  Denmark  and  Scotland — he  fixes 
somewhere  within  2,000  years  before  Christ.  Then  the  men  of  the 
Mammoth  and  Reindeer  epoch  in  Belgium  had  gone  as  far  north 
as  the  rigor  of  the  lee  age  would  allow  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ice 
iheeta  and  ber^  were  gone,  they  moved  into  Denmark,  he  believes. 
The  mound-builders  of  America  are  represented  as  having  lived 
not  more  than  1,400  years  ago,  and  be  thinks  it  as  foolish  to  date 
thv  rigc  of  a  dc'posit  under  geological  strata  from  the  time  re^juired 
to  form  those  strata  -ds  to  reckon  the  age  of  a  frog  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  by  tracing  the  ages  of  the  layers  of  mineral,  earth, 
or  stone,  on  the  sides  of  the  wall  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  book  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  mammoth,  and  nsea 
this  huge  bca*t  an  thi>  mark  of  :i  disputed  age  ;  but  the  author  is 
well  read,  atid  smart  enough  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  evolutionists 
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whom  he  so  opposes^  and  who  may  call  his  work  a  theological  tract 
rather  than  a  scieattfic  treatise* 


11. — A  FWn<:h  Mtire^s  in  her  Otcti  Chdi^au.     By  th^  auibor  of 
"  One    Only,*'  "  Constantia,"   etc.      London  :    Satnp§oci  Low. 

1878.     12nio,  pp,  *i66. 

This  story  is  an  opportunity  missed  Its  motif  is  by  no  means 
commonplace,  at  least  for  English  readers  ;  it  ia  Engligh  love-making 
in  a  modem  French  chateau,  where  a  noble  family  of  Anjou  rec^'ivo 
a  long  visit  from  therr  English  cooBins.  One  of  these,  Frank,  the 
qaite  nnheroic  hero  of  the  story,  improves  the  opportunity  to  fall 
in  love  with  Marie,  the  already  allianced  heiress  of  the  houae*  Ho 
wins  her  consent  to  a  proposed  elopement,  and  to  an  *'  English  mar- 
riage/' but  he  manngea  the  affair  so  awkwardly  as  merely  to  post- 
pone her  prearranged  fate,  a  mariaffe  de  canvcnance  ;  which,  after 
all,  turns  out  to  be  a  happy  one.  This  is  not,  however,  a  novel  with 
a  purpose.  It  is  an  effort  to  draw  some  features  of  home-life  in 
France,  the  life  which  is  accessible  to  but  few  foreigners  ;  and 
of  this,  the  author — clearly  a  woman,  we  should  say,  though  not  a 
very  delicate  observer^ — has  seen  somethingt  Bat  she  is  quite  in* 
capable  of  perodving  the  finer  traits  of  the  French  character : 
when,  for  instance,  she  makes  the  De  Valraonts,  on  losing  their 
money,  give  their  daughter  C^il©  in  marriage  to  a  cousin  John, 
whoso  suit  they  had  refused  when  they  were  rich,  we  feel  that  our 
author  has  no  real  knowledge,  or  capacity  for  biowledge,  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  nohle^se  to  whom  she  would  in  I  rod  ace  us  ;  we 
could,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  story  w:is  written  in  the  land 
of  the  dollar,  and  by  one  of  its  most  ardent  devolee*.  llie  story 
gives  some  touches  of  French  character  and  manners.  But  the  in* 
consistency  and  the  uncertain  eye  and  hand  which  have  delineated 
them,  render  the  book,  us  re.ally  illustrative  of  French  life,  a  failure ; 
though  as  a  story  it  has  sufficient  interest.  A  similar  remark  is  to 
bo  ma<le  of  the  clever  pre-Raphaelite  woodcut-  "    \doni  the 

book.    Tliey  are  oinamental,  but  they  are  not  ill  ih.     Being 

completely  English  in  character,  they  would  have  gone  well  in  a 
novel  of  Enj?U»h  life.  But  they  are  ingeniously  and  conabtaiUj 
unlike  anything  that  is  to  be  s<Mm  in  the  France  of  to-day. 
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I. 

THE  GOYERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  growth  of  our  country  in  population  and  power  is  won- 
Iderful.  Before  the  close  of  this  century,  if  our  progress  goes  on 
at  the  ratio  of  the  past,  our  numbers  will  exceed  eighty  millions. 
It  18  a  jufit  source  of  pride  that  we  have  not  become  great  by  arts 
of  tliplomaoy,  or  by  conquests  gained  by  wars.  The  captives  we 
have  taken  arc  not  those  of  force,  but  priBoners  of  peace  drawn 
to  our  flhores  by  the  desire  to  enjoy  with  us  the  liberties  of  the 
1  *  '  ■  '  nty  which  Providence  has  given  ufi.  While  the 
«  s  of  Europe  watch  with  jealous  and  hostile  eyea 

the  comparative  progress  and  power  of  eadi — ^while  peac^e  in  the 
jninds  of  its  statesmen  means  aimed  neutrality  always  threaten- 
war — we  have  drawn  from  their  iX)pulation  by  benetieont  in- 
flneacegi  more  than  the  moet  successful  in  arms  have  been  able  to 
Lpture  from  thosMj  into  whose  territories  they  have  carrietl  death 
devastation*  We  Lave  taken  by  immigration  from  Germany 
gn^ater  numbers  than  that  empire  wrested  from  France  in  the 
war  between  those  |x>werB. 

But  at  this  tjrne»  when  so  many  facts  tend  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  we  are  perplexed  by  the  general  depred- 
ion  of  1  ^  '    '      ''  '  '  clasjies  of  our  eitizenfi. 

^e  now  11  war,  and  the  force  of 
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the  reaction  which  springs  from  wild  peculation.     Our 
for  wealth  has  outstripped  the  swift  growth  of  our  cotmtry,  tad 
a  greed  for  gain  lias  tempted  ui*  to  disregard  the  laws  of 
dence,  industry,  and  economy,  and  to  graap  at  wealth  bjr  ftehmii 
which  in  the  end  have  plunged  us  into  many  public  and  prtTatt 
dieaBters.     We  find  that  habits  of  extrava: 
acquired  than  cast  off.     We  are  not  yet  rt v  . 
that  we  have  brought  these  evils  upon  ourselves,  and  ihttx  w©  ronfr 
go  back  to  the  tried  pathways  by  which  our  country  reached  Iti 
greatness*     This  state  of  affairs  givea  birth  to  wild  and  ooidBo^ 
ing  schemes  about  finances,  social  order,  and  the  policies  of  gof^ 
emment.     These  discordant  theories  range  fix>m  the  doctiinea  of 
the  communist  who  would  overturn  our  social  stnjcturc^,  to  thom 
of  the  timid,  half-hearted  believers  in  our  govemmont  who  wUi 
to  go  back  to  restraints  and  powers  exerted  by  the  mooardtf  of 
Europe.     Many  fear  that  grave  evils  will  grow  out  of  the^o  cim* 
flicts  of  opinion.     But  those  who  have  studied  with  care  the 
principles  and  workings  of  our  political  institutions  Irjok  upoQ 
them  as  sources  of  good  rather  than  of  evil.     They  feel  that  oor 
system  is  not  only  more  conservative  than  all  others,  but  that  it 
has  less  to  fear  from  wild  theories  or  from  party  passions. 

Distress  always  makes  discontent,  and  men  who  aro  in  troobla 
turn  with  interest  and  hope  to  every  proposed  remedy.  It  {«  oor 
duty  to  treat  their  views  with  respect,  for,  while  their  tbeorioi 
may  be  fake,  their  sufferings  aix)  real.  It  is  well  that  we  are 
taught  by  popular  agitation  the  existence  of  evils.  It  ia  ouee»^ 
sar)*  for  those  who  have  charge  of  public  affairs  to  learn  what 
men  have  in  their  minds,  what  views  they  hold,  at  what  endi 
they  aim.  We  can  gain  many  truths  from  those  who  may  bold 
mistaken  opinions.  One  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  under  oor 
form  of  government  is,  that  we  can  let  false  uotiong  cure  them- 
fishres.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  safety  to  rei^truin  free- 
dom of  speoch.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  while  the  mn* ^     ,>f 

German V  and  Russift,  with  vast  armiefi  under  their  c«  >• 

disturbed  and  endangered  by  the  theories  of  socialists  ur 
revolntionary  awociations,  we  listen  to  them  \r^**—  '  ^^       ^*  u 
allow  the*  utmost  freedom  of  «peoch,  and  we  r»  •  f  | 

aen^  of  our  people  to  make  harmleiis  all  ;:j  ' 

Ekewhdro  the  violent  piisions  or  isiane  ei^utkin  uf 
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jnay  lead  him  to  shoot  a  monarch  and  to  shake  a  state.  Here  he 
oiily  indulge  in  violent  declamation  which  may  attract  a  paas- 
ing  notice,  and  then  he  sinks  into  hopelese  obecnrit j.  In  Europe 
hid  teachings  arc  dcsemed  dangerons  to  social  order*  Here  they 
serve  only  to  earisfy  the  public  of  the  folly  of  his  viewt?,  und  to 
strengthen  the  public  faith  in  the  vaiuo  of  eocial  order  and  of 
time-tostcd  truths.  On  the  whole,  eiich  men  are  useful  to  ub, 
Their  vanity  dies  out  where  no  one  cares  for  their  opinions. 
Without  the  aid  of  persecution  they  sink  into  pitiable  helplees- 
neas.  After  a  time  the  truth  gets  through  their  addled  brains 
that  their  epecches  and  writings  only  help  the  social  eystom  which 
they  seek  to  overthrow.  Most  of  them  become  industnous  citi- 
zens, gain  some  property,  and  abhor  the  idea  of  sharing  it  with 
less  furtimate  or  more  idle  assriciates.  The  follies  of  fanatics  fre- 
quently toach  wisdom  better  than  the  words  of  the  wise. 

But  the  purjiofte  of  the  writer  is  not  to  speak  of  the  different 
dieoriefi  whicli  have  their  origin  in  the  depression  of  industry. 
Our  country  will  soon  rise  above  its  busincj^s  troubles.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  conflicting  opinions  held  by  the  numerous 
organizations  which  have  recently  spning  up  m;i11  not  only  teach 
us  many  truths  and  lead  us  to  just  ide^  about  business  and 
finances,  but  they  will  also  turn  our  attention  to  the  theory  and 
genius  of  our  government.  We  will  leum  that  our  prosperity 
and  prugress  are  not  alone  due  to  our  material  advantages,  but 
in  a  great  degree  are  the  results  of  our  forms  of  gOTemment. 
There  arc  other  lands  with  ample  territories,  with  cUmatee  as 
gental,  with  soila  a**  prodnctive  ns  ours,  which  show  no  signs  of 
growth  and  greatness.  The  passions  stirred  up  by  civil  war,  and 
the  speculative  excitements  which  followed  '%  have  led  us  to 
neglect  truths  which  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind.  Something 
may  be  gained  by  recalling  even  familiar  facts,  as  they  may  allay 
the  fears  of  tlioc^e  who  distrust  tlie  future  by  showing  that  ours 
is  the  most  conservative  government  in  existence ;  tliat  under  it 
each  roan  can  do  mnch  to  pmrnot-e  tlio  public  iiitcrcitt^,  and  the 
duty  rests  upon  him  to  do  what  he  can  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
the  welfare  of  our  republic* 

While  wo  boast  <>f  our  pr- — —  *vq  find  ourselves  confronted  by 
great  prrWeras  in  the  nein  re,     Fmrn  \)m  time  our  aver- 

age incroiso  will  probably  bo  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  each 
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year,  more  than  four  thougand  ench  day,  moro  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  each  fleeting  hour!  This  k  a  growth  nnparallclod  in 
the  history  of  tiie  world,  and  throwB  into  the  ehado  the  resnliB  of 
European  struggles  in  war  or  of  the  suhtilties  of  di|jlon»acy  in 
peace.  The  question  is  forced  npon  our  iniiidi$,  Are  our  fiy&tems 
of  State  or  General  government*  fitted  to  meet  such  va^t  tnd 
rapid  changes  ?  What  are  the  leading  fetitures  of  our  politics) 
policy  which  has  served  us  so  well  heretofore,  and  upi^n  which 
we  pkee  our  trust  to  carry  us  safely  through  the  yean^  to  oome  f 
To  get  clear  ^-iews  upon  these  points,  we  must  dispel  many 
false  ideas  with  regard  to  the  theory  and  structure  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  crnr  goveniment 
differs  from  others  because  we  hold  that  power  nghtfully  belongs 
to  the  majority,  and  that  it  is  based  npon  a  belief  in  the  genend 
intelligence  of  the  people,  Wlule  there  is  a  meiisnre  of  truth  in 
these  twsertions,  they  nevertheless  mi&lead  ns  'witli  regard  to  this 
distinctive  features  of  our  political  system.  We  confound  oor 
methods  of  getting  at  the  will  of  the  majority  with  the  meaanro 
of  power  given  to  the  majority.  All  civilised  govemmento  dalni 
that  they  reprei^ent  the  popular  will,  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
do;  for  at  this  day  no  civilized  government  c^uld  itatMl  tliat 
deeply  and  persistently  offended  the  body  of  the  i>eople.  These 
would  soon  find  a  way  of  overturning  it,  if  not  by  ballotj^,  then  by 
bayonets.     No  monarch  in  Euroj>o  dare  say  he  hohh^  ic 

in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  people.  They  all  cliiiui  .  ,  .  Jr 
powers  are  based  upon  the  tiHII,  the  intelligence,  and  {>atnoti0iii, 
of  their  citizens,     Wliile  we  havc^  in  our  rnethode  of  \  ncl 

reprtwjn  tilt  ion,  clear  and  effective  ways  of  showing  Ui  ,  ,  -.iir 
will,  these  do  not  give  popular  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  faet 
that  ours  is  the  <i\\\y  systerti  which  declares  that  dimD 

not  govern  in  many  ^ntal  respects;  tliat  it  hur   ..  ,  lui  by 

which  it  can  be  held  In  clieck ;  and  tliat  each  individnal  hiiA  d^* 
fcnsc4^  against  the  will  of  the  body  of  the  people  t 

of  the  government  which  represents  them*    Tlic  di  .lit- 

nres  of  American  constitutions  are  not  that  they  aim  to  ghm 
power  to  mn  'mt  that  they  aim  tn  the  rights  of 

mfnoritieii,  an-: done  by  methodic  w)  in  ptninij  ron- 

tnust  with  anything  attempted  elsewhere. 

Tbere  we  meny  things^  that  the  majority  and  (jovcniiukut 
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cannot  do.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  lie  sngpended  un- 
less in  cases  of  rebeUion  or  invaj!<ion ;  no  bill  of  attainder  can  be 
passed ;  no  tax  laid  upon  any  article  exported  from  auy  State ;  no 
laws  can  be  made  respecting  an  establish  men  t  of  religion,  or  prf»- 
hibUing  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
gpeeeh  or  of  the  preas,  or  the  right  to  assemble  and  petition  Gov* 
enunent  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  right  to  keep  iiiul  bear 
anns  cannot  be  infringed ;  the  right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons 
and  boufies  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  cannot  be 
violated.  No  person  can  be  hold  to  answer  for  capital  or  other 
infamous  crimen,  unless  upon  indictment  of  a  grand-jurj,  etc. 
If  our  Constitution  merely  made  these  declarations,  it  might 
be  said  tliat  it  only  stated  in  terms  what  was  as  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  unwritten  maxims  of  other  Ktates ;  that  the  Englishman 
holds  in  as  high  regard  what  he  calk  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  as  wo  do  the  documents  on  w^hich  are  written  out  our 
State  or  national  covenants — for  he  claims  that  these  unwritten 
maxima  give  equal  protection  to  minorities  or  individuals,  and 
that  tlic  spirit  of  laws  is  held  as  sacred  as  are  the  letters  of 
constitutions.  But  our  father  did  not  stop  with  declarations. 
They  fortified  the  rights  of  States  and  persons  by  placing  the 
judiciary  for  this  purpose  above  the  executive  and  the  law-making 
powers.  Tliis  is  tlie  great  distinguishing  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment In  this  we  stand  alone  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
If  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  enact  laws  with  the  assent  of 
the  crown,  they  must  be  enforced  by  the  judiciary  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom,  although  they  trample  upon  every  max- 
im held  sacred,  or  upon  every  right  of  person  or  of  conscience. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  repeal  or  revolution.  In  this  country 
oor  courts  declare  such  laws  to  be  void,  and  they  will  not  enforce 
nor  permit  them  to  bo  enforced  by  the  executive  nor  any  other 
power,  altijough  they  trench  njwn  the  rights  of  but  one  olflzf^n 
standing  against  the  whole  j>eoplc. 

Not  only  are  the  powers  of  the  majority  acting  through  their 
representatives  chocked  in  these  respects,  but  tJio  majority,  in 
liel,  tro  not  allowed  to  control  tlie  most  powerful  branch  of  Con* 
gresiiy  the  Senate,  whicli  not  only  lias  equal  power  of  legislation 
wHh  tlic  House  of  Representatives,  but  has  also  the  jKiwer  of  ap- 
proving or  of  rejecting  trefitie».    About  one-fourth  of  the  people 
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hftye  as  manj  Senators  as  the  remaining  three-fourtbg.    This 

quality  in  principle  if  not  in  degree  wn>^  dci^igiied  bj  tlio  framen 

cif  the  Constitution  to  keep  the  majority  in  check,  and  t-  • •  ^ 

the  rights  and  interests  of  the  "^idXA^^  having  gmall  po^  r*. 

By  the  constitutional  plan  of  difitributiug  the  electoral  vutias,  a 
President  may  be  elected  over  a  candidate  who  is  ^upjwrttd  by 
a  majority  of  the  people.  Beyond  the  electors  who  roi>re**t'jit  the 
popidation  in  each  State,  t>vo  electoral  votes  are  given  to  each  of 
them.  The  majority  of  the  people  live  in  ten  Statea ;  they  get 
twenty  of  these.  The  minority,  living  in  twenty-eight  States^ 
get  fifty-six  of  the  senatorial  electoral  votes.  This,  if  they  sbfiiilil 
act-  in  concert,  enables  them  to  elect  a  President  over  the  nuk 
jority.  The  purpose,  in  making  the  General  Qovenmxent  one 
which  does  not  strictly  repi'esent  the  i>eople  of  the  Unite*!  8tatefi| 
was  to  protect  minorities,  and  to  keep  it  within  itii  conetitxitiotuJ 
limits.  This  purpose  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  article  about 
amendments,  where  it  is  provided  that  no  changes  can  bo  mad©  in 
the  Constitution  unless  two-tliirds  of  the  House  and  of  tlws  Sen» 
ate  shall  propose  them,  and  then,  in  addition,  thoy  are  miified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  If  more  tlian  one-<|uarter  of  the 
States  object  to  an  amendment,  although  they  are  small  States 
WTltli  less  tlian  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  it  falla. 

If  we  look  into  State  constitutions,  wo  find  like  n-^trainte 
upon  the  power  of  majorities,  by  articles  taking  from  tlieir  rep* 
resentatives  the  right  to  ptaa  many  lawe  winch  tliey  could  ctUDOt 
but  for  such  restraints.  Tliese  pruhibitiun8  liav©  been  multiplied 
of  late.  They  aro  numerous  in  the  eon^tituliuii  of  New  Vort 
It  not  only  re[>eats  those  set  forth  in  that  of  the  General  Goveni- 
ment,  but  it  adds  many  otbere.     Among  them  art^  pr*  4 

against  the  creation  of  debts,  tlie  nm  of  tlie  public  xii  ...  t  ,->r 
many  purposes,  and  the  right  to  give  to  cities  or  towns  the  power 
to  make  lo«ai8  to  aid  corporations.     The  wliole  ooui^  i)f 
tional  legislation,  in  all  tlie  States,  shows  tliat  the  spirit  ai  s 

of  our  political  system  lend  to  check  the  power  of  m      -iti-  s 
either  acting 
Mcore  to  eacli 
•oieDce. 
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noritiee  are  swallowed  up  bj  the  majorityj  and  made  lielplees  to 
resist  wrong  or  to  uphold  the  right  Every  man  can,  if  he  will, 
be  potent  for  the.^  purpodes.  The  fact  that  majorities  hare  great 
control  in  our  country  is  not  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  people,  for  power  alwajs  in  some  way  inheres  ^nth  the  ma- 
jority, by  force  of  ballots  or  bayonets^  by  elections  or  revolutions, 
by  regular  or  convuleive  methods.  The  distinguishing  feature  c»f 
our  government  is,  that  it  h  the  only  one  which  atteuipts  to  ro- 
strain  and  check  this  power,  although  it  may  be  acting  in  accord 
witlx  the  popular  will.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  only  government 
whicli  attempts  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  of  localities 
against  the  power  of  majoritii^;  and  for  that  purpose  it  has 
worked  out  a  political  organization  unparalleled  in  any  other 
oomitry  or  in  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  also  cimstantly  stated  that  our  system  depends  upon  the 
genera]  iutelligenc43  of  our  people.  It  is  true  that^  without  pop- 
ular intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  we  shall  sink  into  anar- 
chy, eorruption*  and  ruin.  But  this  is  true  of  all  other  civilized 
nations.  They  speedily  fall  into  decay  without  the  same  virtues. 
This  great  truth,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  does  not  cany  with  it  a 
full  and  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  nature  of  that  intelligence  upon  which 
our  government  depends.  We  demand  not  only  general  intelli- 
gence, as  it  is  required  elsewhere,  but  in  addition  special  intelli- 
gences, without  wUici  our  political  system  cannot  be  conducted. 
Its  peculiai*ity,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is,  that  it 
must  be  aided  by  those  special  intelligences  which  make  its  very 
life,  and  which,  in  numerous  instances,  can  carry  on  certain  func- 
tions of  government,  even  where  general  intelligence  inay  be  want- 
ing. What  is  meant  by  special  intelligenc©  is,  for  instance,  this ; 
A  man  lacking  education,  and  with  a  limited  knowledge,  may  be 
9o  placed  that  he  knows  better  than  much  wiser  men  where  a  road 
should  l>e  laid  or  a  sclioolhouec  built,  and  he  may  have  a  deeper 
interest  than  others  in  having  thoee  tilings  well  done.  Wise  men 
^ill,  therefore,  give  to  him  the  control  of  this  work.  The  same 
Ihioorf  is  true  of  many  other  affairs  which  concern  tlie  welfare  of 
dodety.  Our  fathers,  iKjfore  our  indejK^ndence,  and  when  they 
shap<5ci  our  system  of  government,  were  forced  by  the  then  state 
of  ni  avail  themselves  of  such  sjiecial  intelligences.    Thes* 

tkji  i^^y  curved  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  colonies^  but  they 
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enabled  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  to  solre  problemji  where 
the  world  said  thej  would  fail.  No  man  win  unJeretiiDd  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  our  political  institutions  who  dot*  not  tiuoe 
out  the  uses  made  by  our  fathers  of  these  Bpecial  intoIU^ncefi^  dot 
can  ho  feel  as  he  should  his  duties  and  rights  as  a  citizen,  unlfia 
he  sees  clearly  that  our  syBtem  imposes  upon  him  certain  work 
which  he  can  perform^  and  which  will  be  productive  of  good^ 
despite?  the  ix>wer  of  majorities,  or  even  the  lack  of  general  intcil- 
ligencc  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  pn^sent  any  paitittO 
views  of  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  General  and  State 
governments,  or  to  touch  any  controverted  political  point.  Its 
design  is  to  sliow  that  every  citizen,  without  regard  t-o  majoritici 
and  without  undertaking  to  change  die  minds  or  elevate  the  gen* 
eral  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  can  so  use  his  upeciil 
power  and  intelligence  as  to  promote  the  public  welfare;  also  to 
prove  that  imder  our  machinery  of  government,  if  there  are  wido^ 
spread  abuses  in  local  or  general  administrations,  the  gnilt  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  individual  citizens,  because  they  did  not  do  Uidr 
personal  duty  in  the  particular  field  marked  out  for  them  by  oar 
system  of  laws.  What  is  said  about  the  powers  of  majorities  and 
the  rights  of  minorities^  about  general  and  epecial  intelligencee 
and  duties,  is  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  certain  clouds  oudior 
which  we  are  apt  to  hide  our  duties  from  our  own  eyea. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  where  our  fatliers  btood  when  tbcy 
worked  out  our  ix»litical  system,  and  thus  learn  what  they  meant 
to  do.  A  people  thinly  scattered  over  a  continent,  living  under  op* 
posite  conditions  of  climate,  production,  and  domestic  liabits,  wens 
to  be  united  for  purposes  of  common  defense  and  welfare.  Thia 
could  only  be  done  by  securing,  to  each  section  of  a  vast  ref^oo^ 
laws  which  would  promote  the  prosperity  of  ^y^ry  part  Wlieiu 
was  the  wisdom  to  frame  the  laws  to  meet  the  wants  eo  divcniftod 
and  conflicting  t  They  know  from  experienct^  that  kiT>'^  '-^V, 
and  commons,  conld  not  do  it    Their  failures  led  ti3  tlh  i 

tion.    They  claimed  no  wisdom  eupcrior  to  that  of  T*  i 
for  that  was  the  period  when  a  host  of  oratorn  and  ;  ....^.....^« 
made  Parliament  gloriout«  in  British  annal«.     The  colonies  wcm 
prnctioally  as  remote  from  each  other  as  from  Britain,  when  ob* 
stacles  to  intercoorie  wero  taken  into  account    The 
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le  case  forced  our  fathers  to  frame  their  State  and  General 

lente  opon  principles  the  reverse  of  those  which  usually 

*k  the  polity  of  nations.     Their  theory  takes  away  control 

•om  political  centres,  and  difitributes  it  to  the  various  points 

it  are  most  interested  in  its  wise  and  honest  exercise.     It 

:eep8  at  every  man's  home  the  greatest  share  of  the  political 

power  that  concerns  him  individually.     It  jnelds  it  to  the  re- 

loter  legifilative  bodies  in  diminishing  proportions  as  they  re- 

le  from  the  direct  influence  and  action  of  the  people.    The 

local  self-government  under  which   our  country  is   expanding 

Itself  over  a  continent,  without  becoming  weak  by  its  exten- 

ion,  is  founded  on  these  propositions.     That  government  is 

lost  wise  which  is  in  the  hands  of  those  best  informed  about 

the  particular  queetions  on  which  they  legislate  \  most  eeonomi* 

cal  and  honest,  when   controlled  by  those  most  interested  in 

►reserving  frugality  and  virtue ;  most  strong,  wheii  it  only  ex- 

•cises  authority  which  is  beneficial   in  its  action  to  the  gov- 

led.    Thet^e  are  obvious  truths^  but  how  are  they  to  be  made 

,ble  for  practical  purposes  i     It  is  in  this  that  the  wisdom  of 

institutions  consists.     In  their  progress,  they  are  developing 

iths  in  government  which  have  not  only  disapiwintod  the  hopes 

\i  our  enemies,  but  dissipated  the  feai's  of  our  friends. 

The  good  order  of  society,  the  protection  of  our  lives  and 
mr  projwrty,  the  promotion  of  reUgion  and  learning,  the  enforoe- 
lent  of  statutes,  or  the  upholding  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  just 
loral  i-estraints,  mainly  depend  ui)on  the  wisdom  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  townships.     Upon  such  questions,  bo  far  as  they  particu- 
larly concern  them,  the  people  *>f  the  towns  Jire  more  intelligent 
.and  more  interested  tlmn  those  outside  of  their  limits  can  l^e. 
*he  wisest  statesmen,  living  and  acting  at  the  crty  of  Wtwhing- 
>n,  cannot  understand  tlicse  affairs,  nor  can  they  conduct  them, 
well  as  the  citizens  upon  the  griiund,  although  they  may  be 
inlearned  men.     What  is  true  of  one  town  is  true  of  the  other 
•n  thoTi        '      N^-ns  in  the  United  States.     Wlien  we  shall  have 
twenty  i  ;   tow nj*»  this  system  of  government  will  in  no 

sgreo  !•       I      overloaded  or  complicated.     Tliere  will  be  no 
'^rt' t!  '     'tn  to  do  than  now.     Our  tow  r     *'         In 

h'   .1^'-  important  than  Congrefismen    1  ons, 

[eooe,  the  imj>ortance  to  our  government  of  religion,  moraUty, 
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and  education,  which  enlighten  and  purify  the  governed  and  tlie 
govemore  at  the  same  time,  and  which  must  ever  <  *o  the 

best  securitiefe  for  the  advancement  and  happiness  ol  <.,.  .^ixivrj. 
Township  powers  and  duties  educate  and  elevate  tho>*e  who  exer* 
ciee  them.     The  next  organizutions  in  order  anil  ii  r^e  aro 

hoards  of  eounty  officers,  who  control  que«itionB  of  *;  i  .„,  ^Ziarao- 
ter,  but  affecting  a  greater  number  than  the  inliabitante  of  oin^ 
to\vns.     The  people  of  each  county  are   more  it  *  tnd 

more  interested   in  what  concemg  their  own  aff^ii.^    - .li  anj 

amount  of  wisdom  or  of  }>atriottgm  outside  of  it  The  aggr^tto 
transactions  of  county  officers  are  more  imj>ortant  tlian  thoee  of 
our  State  Legislatures.  When  we  have  secured  good  government 
in  towna  and  counties,  most  of  the  objects  of  government  are 
gained.  In  tlie  ascending  scale  of  rank,  in  the  descending  toftla 
of  importance,  is  the  Legislature,  which  is,  or  should  be,  limited 
to  State  affairs.  Its  greatest  wisdom  is  sliown  by  the  smalkil 
amount  of  legislutiou,  and  its  strongest  claims  fur  l'  'v 

out  of  what  it  doee  not  do.  Our  General  Govenmn.  :.  .  ,.,:  li- 
able for  being  the  reverse  of  every  other.  Instead  of  being  the 
source  of  authority,  it  only  receives  the  remnant  of  p<  r 

all  that  conoems  town,  coimty,  and  State  jurisdictions,  i,^.  .^.ui 
distributed.  Its  jurisdiction,  although  confined  within  murow 
limits,  is  of  great  dignity,  for  it  concerns  our  national  honor  and 
provides  for  the  national  defense.  We  make  tins  head  of  oor 
system  strong  when  we  confine  its  action  to  those  objects  whidi 
are  of  ^  interest,  and  prevent  its  interference  with  subjeoU 

npon  \  .  ii  cannot  act  witli  intelligence.  If  our  Geneml  Oar* 
emment  had  the  power  which  is  now  divided  tetwoen  towni, 
county,  and  State  jurisdiction,  its  attempts  at  their  e3(ercise  wottU 
shiver  it  into  atoms.  If  it  were  coraj)o«ed  of  the  wisest  and  pnreit 
men  the  world  ever  saw,  it  could  not  nndenitand  all  the  raried 
intereets  of  a  land  as  wide  as  all  Ed  1  with  as  great  a 

diTei«ity  of  climate,  soil,  and  social  cl_  The  welfare  of 

the  several  communities  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  ignoranoe  or 
prejudic<^  of  tliowj  who  had  no  diroct  oouoom  in  the  kwi  thcjr 
itn^HNM^l  upon  others. 

The  theory  of  self-government  is  not  founded  npon  the  idtt 
tbat  the  [        '  us  and  intolUgient,  but  it 

attomptfi  power  to  tboie  who  h^ive 
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Lte&t  int^refit  ui  its  wtee  and  faithfDl  exezxuse.    Such  dis- 
^lian  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  persons  most  intert«ted 
matter  manage  it  better  ihaii  wiser  men  who  are  not  inter* 
Men  act  thus  in  their  private  concerns.     "WTien  we  are 
Ick  we  do  not  seek  the  wisest  man  in  the  community,  but  the 
lysieian  who  is  best  acquainted  with  our  disorder  and  its  rem- 
led.     If  we  wish  to  build,  we  seek  not  the  most  learned  man, 
►ut  the  man  most  skillful  in  the  kind  of  structure  we  desire  to 
ft ;  and,  if  we  require  the  servicer  of  an  agent,  the  one  is  best 
For  us  who  is  best  acquainted  with  our  wants,  and  luost  interested 
in  8atisf\ing  them.     The  Bible  intimates  this  course  when  it 
8aj»  that  a  man  can  judge  better  in  relation  to  liis  own  affaira 
than  eeven  watchmen  on  a  high  tower.     This  principle  not  only 
fieeores  good  government  for  each  locality,  but  it  ako  brings 
lome  to  each  individual  a  sense  of  his  rights  and  I'egponsibilitiea ; 
03  his  character  as  a  man ;  ho  is  taught  self-reliance ;  he 
I  lat  the  performance  of  liis  duty  as  u  citizen  is  the  correct 

ive  for  the  evils  of  society,  and  is  not  led  to  place  a  vague,  nn- 
dependence  upon  legklativo  wisdom.     It  not  only  makes 
jvernment,  but  it  also  makes  good   manhood.      Under 
Suropean  government^  but  few  feel  that  they  can  exert  any  in- 
luenee  upon  public  morals  or  affairs  ;  here  every  one  knows  that 
his  character  and  conduct  will  at  least  affect  the  character  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lives.     While  the  interests  of  each  section  are 
thus  secured,  and  the  citizen  is  educated  by  duties,  the  General 
[fiovemment  is  strengthened  and  made  enduring  by  lifting  it 
\ye  invidious  action,  and  making  it  the  point  about  which  ral- 
tho  affections  and  pride  of  the  American  people,  as  tlio  expo- 
lent  to  the  world  at  large  of  our  common  power,  dignity,  and 
itionality. 

inder  this  systiim  our  country  has  attained  its  power,  its 
ity,  and  its  magnificent  proportions.     Lcjok  at  it  upon  the 
kp  of  the  world.    It  is  as  brood  aa  all  Europe.    Mark  its  boun* 
im  I     The  greatest  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes  upon  the  ^lobe 
ite  northern  limits;  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  W4i*.h  its  east* 
and  western  shores,  and  itn  aouthem  bonlers  rest  upon  the 
greitt  V    '■*  -    mean  8eii  of  Mexico,    Our  jwlicy  of  goveniment 
met.'  \  want  of  this  vaat  region  ;  it  gives  energy, enter- 

prite,  and  freedom,  to  each  communityi  no  matter  how  remote  or 
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small*    And  this  h  done  00  readily  and  so  peaceably  that  the 
process  resembles  the  great  and  beneficent  operatiouB  of  Natnj^e. 

Thk  plan  of  carrying  down  clasees  of  duties  to  tlio«c  who 
have  a  special  intelligence  with  regard  to  them,  and  peculiar  m- 
tereet  in  their  wise  and  honest  execution,  \&  a  wond^nl  cdjicsik 
tional  system,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  t^  a\f 

govern  men  ts.     Its  workings  are  more  clearly  seen  i  ry 

than  in  dties.  In  many  instances  in  our  new  and  wild  settle* 
mentSj  uneducated  men  have  been  made  school-trnstees,  Iiolding 
their  meetings  in  log-houses  or  in  other  huhible  tenements.  All 
have  been  struck  with  their  efforts  to  act  wisely,  stimiihited  hj 
their  anxiety  for  their  children.  The  writer  has  watched  Rusb 
men  as  they  gradually  gained  knowledge  of  town  laws.  He  tiM 
seen  them  fill  different  local  offices,  become  membcrB  of  ctumty 
boards  and  of  the  St-ate  Legislature.  As  Governor  of  New  York, 
he  found  them  better  grounded  and  versed  in  all  that  relates  to 
legislation  than  many  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  of  education  in  acjidemic  or  collegiate  form,  but  who  have 
never  been  placed  in  positions  where  they  have  taken  part  in  th« 
work  of  local  duties.  The  plain  men  tlius  educated  arc  those 
who,  within  a  few  years,  have  gone  to  the  West,  and  have  foand- 
ed,  orgnm'zed,  and  set  in  operation  great  States*  They  hove  done 
wisely  what  would  be  deemed  works  of  statesmanship  to  cither 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  us  remember  when  niimnis,  now 
the  third  State  in  importance  in  our  Union,  wa«  but  a  part  of  a 
vast  wild  territory.  The  immigrants,  trained  in  town  dntiiQBi 
made  their  homes  there.  In  a  little  time  they  built  up  a  State, 
one  of  tlie  moi^  prosperous  in  the  Union,  adonied  with  citiiMy 
and  enlightened  by  learning  and  religion,  with  more  railroads 
than  most  of  the  empires  of  Europe.  Yet  this  great  work  has 
been  done  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  the 
same  ease  with  which  they  built  houses  and  bams  and  fences.. 

While  we  differ  about  the  rights  of  the  States  or  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  under  the  Constitution,  wo  agree  that  then^  i«  a 
distriliution  of  juri^lictionM ;  that  all  the  forms  of  hx^al  goviim* 
ni  '  -  ken  of  do  exist.  The  purpose  is  to  ifKjuiro  what  duties 
t!  riV>uiions  in»poi*e  upon  each,  and  how  far  their  honest, 

patriotic  performance  will  work  ont  reforms  in  gov«?mmc»nt,  and 
bring  bade  simplteity,  eeonomy,  and  integrity,  in  the  ooEulmit  uf 
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public  affairB,  It  is  not  only  believed  that  this  can  be  done,  but 
tbat  we  have  already  made  progress  in  that  direction.  Wronga 
no  longer  can  be  perpetrated  with  iraptmity,  which  aroaged  no 
resistance  but  a  little  time  since.  This  is  true  alike  of  localt 
State,  and  national  afiairs.  Put  back  into  power  the  men  who 
plundered  the  city  of  New  York  ;  give  them  all  the  advantages 
of  the  laws,  organizations,  and  aUianc-es,  they  then  had,  and  they 
could  not  hold  their  ground  for  a  single  day.  No  one  would 
now  venture  upon  the  plunder  of  the  national  Treasury  by  Ci"6dit 
Mobilier  or  kindred  schemes,  or  would  dare  to  destroy  onr  greJit 
channels  of  commerce  in  New  York  by  fraudulent  contracts. 

We  do  not  now  ask  what  should  be  done  by  State  or  General 
governments.  We  reverse  the  inquiry,  to  learn  what  each  citi- 
zen should  do  where  the  control  of  majorities  is  restrained  and 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  individuals  guarded,  where  a  field 
of  duty  is  marked  out  for  every  man,  and  where  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions  demand  that  tlie  special  intelligence  of 
each  citizen  shall  be  used  to  promote  the  general  welfare  J  We 
mtifet  look  to  this  groundwork  whenever  we  seek  to  correct  public 
abuses,  or  to  reform  the  administration  of  State  or  national  aflfairs. 
When  the  lofty  spire  of  some  temple  of  religion  sways  from  the 
true  line,  we  do  not  diBCUss  the  influence  which  its  pinnacles 
exert  in  throwing  it  from  its  proper  position,  but  we  look  to  the 
condition  of  its  base  and  buttresses,  and  spend  our  labor  there  to 
restore  its  upriglitness,  for  we  know  that  there  we  shall  find  the 
causes  of  threatened  danger.  Bad  government  is  the  logical 
rceult  of  !vad  morals  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the  constituency. 
Men  in  office  do  not  corrupt  the  people  so  often  as  the  people 
corrupt  officials.  The  men  who  plundered  the  city  of  New  York 
of  many  millions  could  not  have  done  so  if  there  had  not  been 
a  state  of  ]>nhlic  morals,  of  wild  speculative  excitements,  a  greed 
for  gold  no  matter  how  gained,  which  suggested  and  favored  all 
their  schemes.  They  were  made  bold  by  seeing  tmnBactions  in 
all  the  waller  of  life,  in  personal  and  business  circles  and  in  all 
departments  of  State  and  national  govennncnt,  which  were  akin 
to  their  oskxu  They  had  no  bui^iness  skill,  sagacity,  or  expenenoe* 
Tliey  did  not  make  corruption;  corruption  made  them.  The 
same  catuH^^  existing  all  over  <^ut  country  produced  the  like  re- 
solte.     Citizens  here  and  elsewhere  did  not  do  their  home  duties; 
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they  did  not  use  their  gpecial  inteUigence  to  cheek  wrong  in  thdr 
own  neighborhood.    We  were  ull  swept  away  by  the  lipirit  %d 
gpecnlation,   extravagance,   and   indulgence.     Bad  goverameoti 
are  the  results,  the  punishments,  and,  we  hope^  the  rt'mediea,  f(( 
this  wide-spread  deiiiomlization.     They  impoBc  the  penult ics 
neglect     God  in  liig  goodness  does  not  permit  nations  to 
happy  and  prosperous  when  govenimenta  are  comipt  and  ri 
zens  are  indifferent.     Indifference   on  the  part  of  the  publ 
makes  cormption  in  offieials.     Shglit  changes  in  public 
act  with  inteuBified  force  at  political  capitals,  ae  RUght  c<m1 
tiona  or  expansions  in  the  bulb  of  tiie  thermometer  make 
changes  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  slender  column  of 
which  marks  the  temperature.     For  a  like  reason  imj  lo--  . . 
in  the  morals  of  a  people  is  potent  for  good  or  evil  in  tho 
duct  of  public  affairs. 

So  completely  does  the  state  of  the  public  mind  shape  Ii 
lation  and  official  action,  that  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  ki 
are  passed  through  Congress  or  State  Legislatures  tlian  it  i« 
say  they  are  passed  by  them.  They  are  eouduits  rather 
enacting  agencies.  The  opinions  which  suggest,  the  minds  whicli 
shape,  the  wills  which  demand  their  passage,  are  imtside  of  l^gi^ 
lative  halls.  The  great  business  interests  of  the  country,  tlio 
sentiments  of  tho  people,  the  tone  of  public  morality,  give  lorns 
and  hue  to  political  action.  Hence  all  acts  of  official  cormptiOB 
are  justly  looked  upc^n  by  the  world  a£  staitis  npon  the  AmericaD 
eharacter,  every  committal  of  crime  an  indictment  of  the  Amer- 
ican  |K*o]>le.  Hard  ttrnes  and  gotJenil  distress  we  the 
which  cure  public  ills.  They  teach  that  neglect  of  dittios 
disrc^gard  of  obligationii  to  society  are  expensive,  and  thwiit  our 
very  schemes  for  gain  or  self-indulgence.  The  iiifluences  of 
distribution,  and  of  the  ust^  of  special  int*'lligenc<5  in  the  perfc 
ance  of  official  work,  roach  beyond  tho  Unes  marked  out  by 
ut  *  '  Tlioy  edncat^^  u»  to  do  many  things  which  el 
an  ^  't  to  be  the  work  rif  govemmeut     To  gvt  dear 

ef  tlie  genius  of  our  jwliticjd  institutions,  we  must  look  not  only 
a^  written  '     ^  and  laws,  but  also  at  the  nnwricten  lai 

ofnaafen^i        ^  ut  of  tbenn 

More  is  done  to  promote  the  public  wdfire  ontiide  of  the 
doouln  of  laws  than  by  foree  of  their  enagtmcwta     Chi 
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mleges,  academies,  hospitalsj  and  a  thousand  charities,  are  or- 
ganized and  upheld  by  the  funds  of  individnak  and  by  the  care 
of  unofficial  and  largely  of  unpaid  influences.  Their  positions, 
forma,  religious  or  educational  aspects,  are  all  detenninod  by  tlie 
special  intelligence  of  the  paitieular  communities  in  which  they 
exist.  They  make  the  baBCfi  of  our  social  and  poUtiail  system* 
Beyond  all  other  influeneee  they  govern  and  save  society  from 
disorder  and  corruption.  The  restraints  in  our  Conistitution 
against  any  tyranny  by  majorities,  the  safeguard  thrown  around 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  individuals,  the  freedom  of  cim- 
science  and  woi^hip,  the  sacredness  of  persons,  the  sanctity  of 
homes,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal duties,  the  policy  of  using  for  the  public  welfare  the  si^ecial 
intelligence  of  each  citizen^  all  point  in  one  direction,  and  bring 
home  to  every  man  his  personal  duty  to  serve  tlie  public,  to  pro- 
mote its  virtue,  its  prosperity,  and  ltd  glory,  in  some  of  the  many 
paths  whicli  are  open  to  him.  These  influences  are  not  limitod 
to  the  particular  field  in  which  he  labors.  Yirtue  is  catching  as 
well  as  vice.  Good  example  is  as  potent  a«  bad  example.  He 
who  does  his  duty  sheds  a  light  which  makes  other  men  see  their 
duties.  The  ways  and  meana  for  public  refonn  in  morals,  poli- 
ticfl,  or  business,  are  not  outside  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 
They  are  at  our  firesides,  they  lie  in  our  pathways,  they  exist  in 
all  of  our  business  and  social  relationships. 

The  condition  of  our  country  is  favorable  to  reform.  All 
honest  teachings  tell  upon  the  public  mind.  Argument  is  now 
enforced  by  suffering.  The  springs  and  sources  of  governmental 
power  are  under  our  control  The  virtues  of  economy  or  of 
integrity  which  we  practise  ourselves  we  will  require  of  our  rep- 
resentatives. They  will  feel  and  respond  to  our  detnands.  lii* 
formfi  are  not  to  bo  gained  by  railing  at  political  parties,  while 
neglecting  our  individual  duties,  This  is  a  device  by  which  we 
blind  ourselves  to  truth.  It  is  ineon^istjent  with  an  honest  self- 
renpect.  Neglect  of  political  duty  is  but  a  shade  better  than 
violation  of  official  duty.  It  grows  out  of  a  hick  of  true  man- 
hood, a  want  of  sense  and  vnrtne,  and  a  feeling  that  personal  and 
toeial  |xuiition  do  not  make  men  equal  to  tl»e  work  of  battling 
with  wrong.    The  etrengtli  of   Britain  in  no  email  degree  is 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Peers  of  the  realm  meet  in  roanl? 
ways  the  rough  duties  of  political  stnigglee. 

Political  parties  are,  in  public  tifEairi*,  what  John  IXju  au«i 
Richard  Roe  usud  t^j  be  in  legal  proceedings,  fictitioiw  nameft  lo 
conceal  the  real  actors.  We  are  too  apt  to  satisfy  our  couficieiioefi 
and  blind  ourselves  to  our  own  neglect  by  railing  at  them.  hM 
parties  embrace  the  whole  population,  why  not  say  that  the 
American  people  have  been  corrupted,  or  made  extravagant,  or 
indifferent  to  their  obligations  as  citizens?  Tliis  is  wlmt  the 
future  historian  will  say  of  this  perioih  Shall  we  not  also  malco 
him  say  that  this  sad  condition  wa*  followed  by  a  rt*vtval  of 
national  virtues,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
our  existence  ad  a  people  was  marked  by  a  return  of  ihc  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  which  inspired  our  fathers  one  hundred  yaan 
ago? 

The  social,  political,  and  business  evils  which  affect  our  oonii* 
try  are  not  to  bo  cured  by  jjolitical  strateg^^  nor  by  any  tricks 
of  statesmanship.  No  country  can  be  legislatod  out  of  distresB, 
crime,  or  poverty.  No  laws  in  civilized  conn  tries  are  potent  for 
good  which  do  not  emanate  from  the  sentiments  hiil»it«,  and  vir- 
tues of  the  people.  They  demand  personal,  fireside,  and  local 
pefonns.  They  cannot  be  made  by  others  for  us.  They  mo&t  be 
wrought  out  by  each  man  in  the  use  of  his  Fpccial  intelligeooe 
and  personal  power,  in  office  and  out  of  it,  in  all  forms  of  uneelf- 
ish  work  for  the  general  welfare,  in  convention,  upon  the  pbU* 
fonn,  in  the  pulpit,  and  throtigli  the  pre^s.  The  immigranta  of 
varied  lineages  and  creeds  who  come  to  our  shores  excite  fearo  ia 
the  minds  of  some.  These  spring  from  narrow  prejudicoi.  AB 
phases  of  civilization  give  broader  views  about  ^  i^oitt, 

and  political  questiaus.     Men  of  loyal  faith  in  oi.:  nimctit 

feel  that  this  mingling  of  European  races  on  this  continiiut  wiB 
give  us  higher  civilization,  groater  power  and  prosperity,  thftli 
have  yet  been  seen  in  tlie  history  of  the  world. 

IIoRATio  SmiDinL 


n. 

SYSTEMS  OF  OFFEJfSE  MD  DEFENSE  m 
NAVAL  WARFARE. 


AxT  one  who  undertakes  to  write  under  the  above  heading 
moEt  invite  the  indulgence  of  Ids  readers  on  a  very  largo  eeale, 
80  niiK'h  my  i-ts  as  to  what  really  is  the  beet  system  to 

follow  in  iia-.  r*jj  and  a*  to  what  would  be  the  i^esult  should 

two  hostile  fleets  of  equal  ptiwer  meet  in  fair  fight.     Since  the 
war  ♦     '*       *      '         !f  1815,  it  maybe  said  that  a  mere  minimum 

of  l^,  u  arrived  at;  in  the  great  American  ci^-il 

war,  if  we  leave  out  the  action  of  the  torpedo,  then  quite  in  its 
Taney,  the  naval  fighting  waa  almost  all  on  one  side,  Puring 
le  war  betwcuii  Italy  mid  Austria  the  Italian  fleet,  at  the  battle 
UB8a,  took  go  little  part  in  the  fighting,  from  some  unaocount- 
\h  reason,  that  the  gjdlant  Tegetoff  Lvl  it  all  liis  own  way.  In 
ao-ealled  Crimean  War  the  Russian  fleet  remained  in  port, 
not  daring  to  face  the  English  and  Fi'ench  gtjuadrons ;  and,  bar- 
some  futile  attacks  made  by  the  combined  fleets  on  the  Rus- 
forta,  nothing  was  done  by  the  naval  forces.  In  fact,  except- 
ing for  the  sake  of  doing  something ,  and  perhaps  losing  two  or 
tl  ^  ^  *  r  the  sake  of  the  butcher's  bill,  no  result  could  ix«- 
*'d  at  during  a  war  where  no  enemy's  Bliips  put  in 
an  appearance,  unlesa,  indeed,  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  light- 
dmoght  gun,  torpc*do,  aud  mortar  V     '  '  "      nnstructed  for 

attacking  the  forts  and  stronghoLl  It  wrnild  be 

well  to  mention,  by-thc-by,  that  tlie  English  and  French  fleets 
k  the  forts  at  F  '  ^  -  ^1,  a  heavy  attack  at  the  same 
i^  made  by  the  j-  les,  on  which  occiusion  the  fleets 

ly  men  with  no  result  w*hatevor*    In  tlie  Franco-German 
10  navn^    -  r^t  tuok  i'        ''     ^'-      '    ''    *     aitent- 

»lf  by  ;  '  nfar  at  .    We 

TOL.  tlXXVlL— XO.  2(1 
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now  come  to  the  late  war  between  Turkey  and  KnseiB,  and  t| 
again  we  did  not  arrive  at  any  practical  resnlt,  as,  from  mutives  I 
cannot  nnderstand^  tlie  RiDseian  Baltic  fleet  never  uttempted  toS 
move  out  of  ita  own  waters,  and  tlie  tv^'o  or  three  nnich^alkcd-" 
about,  strangely-fihaped  iron-clads,  the  pets  of  Admiral  Fopoff 
and  Mr.  Reed,  thought  it  better  never  to  show  their  nosea  at  frd, 
though  never  more  than  thi-ee  Turkish  iron-ckds  could  be  qiored 
from  their  arduous  duties  of  protecting  Sulina  and   Bolomn^j 
carrying  troopg,  provisions,  etc.,  to  cruise  on  tlie  Crir  tst. 

In  this,  however,  I  do  not  blame  the  commanders  of  tL.  :....^ian 
iron-chids,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  much -talked*  of  i 
Popoffskas  are  utterly  unfitted  to  face  an  enemy  at  sea.  Seeing, 
therefore,  how  little  experience  lias  been  hitherto  acquired  oci 
which  to  base  an  argument  respecting  the  clasa  of  veflsel  best 
adapted  for  naval  warfare,  I  can  only  offer  on  this  -  -nj 

own  opinions  and  observations.     England,  for  exam  pi*  .  t^ 

requires  large  cruisere,  vessels  wherewith  to  defend  ht  lic^. 

Should  they  be  iron-clade,  heavily  plated,  *ir  fast  woodwi  vo«6obi| 
he^ivily  armed,  with  compartments  so  well  fitted  that,  if  on©  or 
two  should  fin  with  water  through  being  pierced  by  a  shot,  tlia 
vessel  would  not  sink  ? 

Admiral  Farrago t,  who  was  one  of  tlie  most  intelllgtiiit  nival 
offloers  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  had  many  convonatlaiii 
on  this  question,  was  of  opinion  that  the  latter  clai*fi  of  vii^id  b 
tlie  best.     Still  I  can  but  think  that  when  one  nation  haii  a  fleet 
of  iron-clad  vessels,  other  nations  could  not  meet  her  atiipi  tm 
equal  grounds  if  they  had  only  wooden  vceseb,    Admitdn^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  iron-clad  vessels  aro  an 
necessity,  we  come  to  the  question,  "  What  kind  of  ironn^lad  \i^  belt 
adapted  for  modem  warfare?**     In  such  a  caso  I  tliink  tho  fint 
point  to  be  arrived  at  is  speed ;  the  second,  handineaa  in  m^ 
noBUTTing ;  the  third,  sea-going  qualities ;  and  the  fourth  tliat  the 
vovel  sliould  show  m  smAll  a  mark  iui  pouoble  to  tho  ti 
liesvy  guns,  to  hia  torpedoes,  and  to  his  rams.     In  attiickitv: 
(a  Uiing  I  think  out  of  date,  unlesw  by  way  of  making  a  divtnifni 
In  c*  ■  m  with  hmd'forcos),  all  these  points^  exc»     '        -ca^ 

hap-  iH,  are  y^ry  important     Now,  aa  rogar*.  irit 

neoonary  qnalification,  many  competent  men  my  that  yots 
gt*t  speed  with  small,  short  shijH^     In  this,  with  the  grw^ 
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respect,  I  must  venture  to  differ.  I  think  it  k  only  a  question 
of  horse-power  and  the  shape  of  the  tcsscI  undsr  water.  Some 
of  the  small  Turkish  moaitorB,  I  found,  kept  speed  Letter  than 
tlie  large  frigatee.  Secondly,  as  to  handinesa  in  manoenvring, 
^^lUor  knows  how  much  easier  a  short  vessel  manoeuvres 
S  long  one,  and,  in  these  days  when  ships  cany  enormous 
armaments,  and  gims  of  the  heaviest  caJihre,  a  sniall  vessel  woidd, 
to  use  a  somewhiit  vulgar  expi-ession,  hop  round  the  long  craft 
like  a  "  cooper  round  a  cask/*  tiring  on  her  ponderous  adversary 
[from  positions  where  her  (the  larger  vessel's)  guns  would  not 
lliear^  poking  her  \vith  her  rams,  and  in  fact  worrying  her  life 
oat.  Fur  example,  suppose  that  two  or  three  small  monitors  at- 
tack a  frigate  four  times  their  own  size,  they  would,  if  not  capt- 
ure her,  give  her  what  is  called  in  America  '*  a  bad  time  of  it." 
Thirdly,  sea-going  qualities.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
monitors,  such  as  were  supplied  to  the  Turkish  Navy  by  Eng- 
lish builders,  vessels  with  high  free-boards,  carrying  four  IS-ton 
guns  in  fixed  batteries,  which  guns  could  fire  in  a  line  with  the 
JceeL  Severdi  such  vessels  I  had  with  me  in  very  heavy  weather 
in  the  Black  Sea  for  fourteen  months,  and  I  found  that  they 
made  as  good  weather  as,  if  not  better  than,  tlie  heavier  frigates, 
and  tliat  in  point  of  speed  they  were  even  superior  to  them.  In 
ijpcgard  to  tlic  fourth  qualification,  namely,  that  veesels  should 
ifihowas  email  a  mark  as  possililc  to  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  smaller  vessels  having  this  advantage,  not  only 
regards  gunnery,  but  in  relation  to  torpedo-attacks,  with  which 
rly- in  vented  war-weajx)ns  it  would  be  much  easier  to  strike  a 
large  object  than  a  small  one.  Of  course,  in  making  these  re- 
marks  it  is  difficult  to  employ,  in  relation  to  England,  with  her  huge 
fleets,  an  argunicut  that  mil  apply  to  states  with  smaller  navies. 
To  the  former,  ships  of  all  classes  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  her  tnide  and  flag  over  tiie  boundless  seas  where  it  flies,  but  I 
will  take  as  an  example  America,  and  ask  what  sort  of  a  navy  she 
requires  to  protect  her  honor  and  fame  as  a  naval  jjow^er.  In  the 
l<3%'ent  of  war  America's  first  thought  would  naturally  be  the  safety 
(Of  her  magnificent  ports,  and  if  adventurous  privateers  are  (as 
luy  certainly  would  be)  fitted  out  for  tlie  destruction  of  licr 
«uy^«  commerce,  tliey  would  not  bo  in  the  category  of  men-of* 
What  seems  to  be  the  requirement  of  America  is  small, 
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Bwif t,  heavfly-armed  iron-clads,  to  dart  out  at  nil  hamB  and 
sons  and  harass  an  enemy's  blockading  nqiiadron.    To  tli€«o  Bh< 
be  added  the  new,  fearful,  and  demuralizing  weapon, 

of  which  more  anon,  and  I  can  but  think  that  uu ^i 

force  could  ever  hold  its  own  off  an  Ainurican  port  which  con- 
tained  a  emall^  efficient  squadron,  con^iyting  of  ^ueh  ve^eeU  m  I 
refer  to,  in  its  waters.  It  mnst  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  I »1» -le- 
ading siiuadron  must  be  always  on  the  qui  vive^  while  tho- 
side  could  choose  their  ovni  time  and  opporttmity  in  makij 
their  attacks.  There  must  be  many  personji  who  will  rcnieinl 
how,  when  torpedoes  were  quite  in  their  infancy,  and  when  no 
ships  of  any  sort  existed  in  Charleston  on  the  Con^'  ddc, 

the  frequent  night  attacks  of  the  enemy  harassed  ti.  ...- criam 
blockading  fleets  cruising  off  that  port,  and  how  much  dainago 
was  done  by  the  yet  undeveloped  torpedo. 

As  regards  America,  if  I  might  venture  to  give  an  upinion, 
would  say  that,  if,  in  each  of  her  fortified  seaports^  such  as  Ki 
York  or  Boston,  three  or  four  eiiull  monitors,  and  a  dozen  or 
of  torpedo-boats,  were  stationed,  the  inhabitants  might 
quietly  in  their  beds,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  crews  of  the 
my*B  ehijis  outside  the  jx>rt.    When  I  say  monitona  I  mfer  to 
vessels  with  high  free-boards,  mounting  four  guns  in  fixed  Tl£i^ 
teries  (tonnage  about  1,200  ton*).    The  reason  I  say  high  i 
boards  is,  that  such  vessels  might  be  able  to  go  to  sea  at 
moment,  regardless  of  tliu  weather,  tlius  depriving  the  enemj 
that  repose  which  had  weather  so  often  brings  in  iiairal  o] 
tions.    Tlie  vessels  I  suggest  Blionl<l  l>e  similar  to  thoeo  bnUt 
the  Turkish  Government  by  the  Thames  Iron- Work*  and  ^ft«i 
Samuda  on  the  Thames,  at  the  cost  of  about  £125,(K>0,  i^ 
guns ;  thus  five  of  them  could  Im  obtained  for  the  pricAi  ol 
8ueb  huge  sea-monster  as  the  Ipllexible. 

I  would  now,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  Admiral  FarraiEnt^ 
opim'on  a^  to  fast,  heavily-anned  wcMxien  veasek  nltuu 
placing  iron-dada.     The  gallant  udmiral,  whoeo  lost  tkt 
tlio  whole  world  must  deplore,  gave  hJa  opinion  on  tUi 
0ome  jean  ago*    Since  that  time  .  ^ch  as 

eoodeiiiiied,  have  been  supcreeded  l^  r^  ^         ^^p^  ^  ^'" 

of  the  Inflexible  daas,  wboM  speed  is  as  gnsat  fts  lias  yet 
arrired  at  by  anything  afloat,  be  it  v  r  be  it  iroa.    Kow;' 
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it  must  be  clear  tLat,  althoTigli  at  lon^  &liats  a  wooden  veesel 
would  be  as  destructive  to  her  enemies  as  an  iron  crafty  and  that 
her  adling  qualities?  would  probably  be  enperiur,  she  must  come 
ta  close  quarters  with  her  iron-clad  enemy  before  she  would  bo 
able  to  capture  her,  and  that,  ia  that  case,  not  only  would  the 
annor-ca^ed  vessel  have  the  best  of  it,  but,  with  her  ramming 
power  and  her  immense  weight,  she  would  be  by  far  the  superior 
vessel  at  cloee  quarters.  Thus  I  fear  that  we  c^mnot  quite  give 
up  iron  yet,  though  I  admit  that  it  is  ju5t  possible  we  may  be 
obliged  to  make  some  radical  change  in  iron-clad  sea-going  shipa 
Already  the  English  Govenmient,  and  the  English  naval  men,^ 
are  fully  aware  that  some,  nay,  nearly  all,  of  their  brt>ad6ide  iron- 
cbds  are  practically  aselces — in  the  lir«t  place,  because  many  of 
them,  liaving  been  built  years  ago,  are  too  lightly  armored  and 
armed  to  compete  with  the  huge  ships  now  building  and  built, 
and  thnt  thuts  tliey  are,  though  iron-clad^  of  very  little  use,  and 
the  British  public  are  pinning  their  faith  ou  vessels  of  the  In- 
flexible and  Thunderer  class,  that  are,  indeed,  veesels  to  make  an 
enemy  tremble  to  look  om  They  liave  the  great  advantage  of 
having  their  decks  protected  from  shot,  Tliey  have  not  the  huge 
masts  and  rigging,  one  morsel  of  which  getting  foul  of  the  screw 
the  ve&^l  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy,  be  that  enemy  ever  so 
innall  a  vesecl  They  are  armed  with  guns  that  it  would  have 
seemed  almost  a  fable  to  talk  about  a  very  few  years  ago.  They 
have  enormous  epeed,  and  they  ciirry  coal  for  about  twenty  days^ 
fall  gpeed.  Still,  the  cost  is  fearful.  The  EngU^  Govemment| 
m  well  fl;s  other  governments,  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  email,  heavily -armed  inm-clnd.-^  will  be  ^'  "  - 
of  the  future.  Such  vessels  have  all  the  attributes  I  nit  :  i 
n  nocesBary — namely,  speed,  heavy  guns,  sea-going  qualities,  and 
powem  of  mai'  '  *  \v,     L'ii;t,  but  not  le^t,  they  are 

iOO<nomicid.     I  r  at  if  my  friend  Admiral  Farragut 

W^n  aKve  he  would  agree  in  this  proposed  change  in  naval  archi- 

V  the  necessity  «^^  in  nam- 


tly  anued,  e^pec' 


ronvojTS 


of  merdiant-veisels,  and  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  an  enem/s 

iron  armor,  and 
^anac  boat,  or  he 

who  g  2d  will  got  his  ribs  broken* 
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Having  given  my  humble  opinion  on  the  class  of  iron-dads 
the  best  adapted  to  naval  warfare,  I  will  now  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  how  future  war  will  be  carried  on  in  regard  to,  naval  com- 
bats, and  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  commerce,  this  latter 
striking  a  blow  at  his  most  vital  part,  namely,  his  pockets.  Let 
us  suppose,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  that  two 
fleets  meet  on  the  open  seas  bent  on  mortal  combat,  their  com- 
manders-in-chief crammed  (as  they  are  naturally  enough  at  pres- 
ent) full  of  theory  as  to  how  they  would  fight  a  hostile  fleet 
should  it  ever  fall  to  their  lot  to  do  so.  They  talk  and  think  of 
double  line,  single  line,  double  column  or  single  column,  etc 
Well,  Monsieur  le  Commandant  en  chef,  there  is  your  enemy 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  before  you — ^rams,  torpedoes,  and  i^ 
other  deadly  inventions,  prepared ;  the  commander-in-chief  will 
probably  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  according  to  an  arranged 
plan  in  goes  the  fleet  at  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy  remains 
quiet,  as  in  a  sham  fight,  good ;  but  he  (the  enemy)  idso  is  pre- 
pared with  his  system  of  attack,  and  before  the  action  has  lasted 
five  minutes  all  plans  must  le  disconcerted^  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  signals  xmseen  or  disregarded,  and  everything  pell-mell ; 
ships  frequently  ramming  their  friends,  torpedoes  going  oflf  in 
the  wrong  direction  or  at  a  wrong  time,  and  who  knows  what  will 
happen  ?  I  have  often  thought  for  hours  (wliile  commanding  the 
Turkish  fleet)  as  to  what  I  should  do  were  I  to  meet  an  enemy's 
fleet,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  must  depend 
on  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In  these  days  there  is  too  much  the- 
ory— still  I  don't  see  what  else  we  can  have — too  much  calculation, 
perhaps  too  much  science,  in  naval  men's  brains.  For  my  part, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be  most  careful  in 
your  choice  of  captains,  to  have  confidence  in  them,  and  to  leave 
much  to  their  discretion  dming  a  naval  engagement.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  disapprove  of  a  well-digested  plan  being  laid  down  to 
start  with,  but  I  doubt  its  being  carried  out  ^vith  success,  as  in 
the  old  days  of  sailing-vessels,  when  weather-gauges  were  profit- 
ed by,  and  when  seamanship  was  half  the  battle.  I  can  but 
think  that  every  captain  of  an  iron-clad  will  have  to  fight  his 
own  ship,  irrespective  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Above  all,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  should  avoid  placing  his  ships  in 
too  close  order.    A  good  thing  was  said  by  an  English  officer  of 
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rank  some  days  before  the  fatal  accident  so  well  known  to  all 
the  world  which  occurred  lately  to  the  German  fleet  off  Dover. 
The  Germans  have  the  danger<:ius  habit  of  Bailing  their  fleets  in 
close  order.  The  oflic^r  I  refer  to,  bebg  asked  what  course  he 
would  pnrsne  if  obliged  to  attack  the  German  fleet,  answered, 
^*  I  should  let  them  alone,  being  sure  that  they  would  sink  each 
other  by  collisions  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  through  manijeu- 
vring  in  close  order/'  Thus  my  opinion  is  that  '*  open  order, 
tndividnal  responsibility,  and  freedom  of  action  to  each  com- 
mander," should  be  the  order  to  be  given  by  the  commander*in* 
cliicf.  There  are  many  naval  oflSoers  who  trust  entirely  to  destroy 
the  enemy  by  ramming,  I  can  only  say  to  them,  "  Your  idea  is 
good  in  theory,  but  remember  that  two  can  play  at  that  garae.'^ 
By  all  means  use  your  ram  when  an  enemy  is  crippled ;  in  fact, 
I  think  that  all  fleets  should  be  attended  upon  by  ram-vesselfl, 
who  should  lie  by  until  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  is  in  diffi- 
Cttlty,  and  then  rush  at  the  injured  ship  with  their  ram.  Guns 
in  such  vessels  are  almost  superfluous.  To  sum  up  this  quee- 
tion,  I  think  that  a  commander-in-chieffl  motto  should  be^ 
"  Keep  your  diips  in  hand  as  long  as  possible,  then  leave  the 
rest  to  good  captains,  brave  crews,  well-worked  guns,  and  Provi- 
dence." 

Kow  as  regards  injuring  an  enemy's  commerce^  ability  to  do 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  war.  Fast  ships  with 
long-ninge  guns  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  undertaking ; 
valuable  cargoes  traversing  the  ooean  will  generally  be  escorted 
by  ve^cls-of-war,  and  the  line  of  action  of  these  fast  ships  should 
bo  to  make  an  occaaonal  daeh  in  among  the  convoy,  to  attack  and 
pick  op  lagging  ehij-n^  etc. ;  and,  when  chased  by  the  vessels-of- 
war  forming  tlie  (?»cort,  they  must,  through  their  superior  speed, 
be  able  to  escape.  I  take  it  that  for  the  purposes  of  carrving 
valuable  cargoes  in  war-time  fast  steamers  will  be  used;  this 
seema  to  me  the  only  plan,  mvl  will  make  their  capture  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  as  a  vessel  so  employed  will  rush  from  port  to  port 
at  full  speed,  while  the  cmiser  must  nocesearily  be  eoonondzing 
fuel,  and  lying  wateliing  for  his  prey  under  easy  steam-  An 
evidence  on  this  head  waa  given  by  the  way  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish hliTckade  ninner»  pa*S4jd  through  the  American  blockadinir 
ntum.Irnrw  during  the  ciaHI  war  in  AmericiU     Smokeless  coal  is 
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also  very  requisite,  otherwise  a  cruising-vessel  can  be  seen  fre- 
qnently  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles'  distance. 

One  word  as  to  blockade.  According  to  international  law, 
blockade  to  be  recognized  should  be  efficient ;  whoever  made 
this  law  showed  themselves,  perhaps,  clever  lawyers,  but  igno- 
rant of  their  subject.  Any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  blockades,  knows  how  utterly  impoe- 
sible  it  is  with  the  finest  fleet  and  the  cleverest  organization  to 
make  a  blockade  efficient  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
sooner  some  clear  understanding  is  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  "  efficient  blockade  "  the  better.  A  curious  controveray  arose 
between  Kussia  and  Turkey  on  the  question  of  prizes  during  the 
late  war.  The  commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  unable  to 
spare  ships  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  anything  like  a  strict 
blockade  of  the  Russian  ports,  as  his  vessels  were  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  Sulina  and  Batoum,  carrying  troops,  munitions  of 
war,  etc.;  so  it  seemed  to  liim  that,  considering  all  the  trade 
of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass  through  the  straits  of  the  Bosporus 
en  route  to  Europe,  the  prevention  of  vessels  passing  through 
those  straits  would  virtually  blockade  the  Russian  ports.  In  this 
view  one  or  two  European  governments  agreed,  but  others,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  very  loose  meaning  or  general  accept- 
ance of  the  word  "  efficient,"  demurred,  and  refused  to  admit 
that  vessels  coming  from  Russian  ports  captured  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosponis  were  good  prizes.  Of  course,  this  is  a  peculiar 
case.  Still  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  American  war, 
vessels  wliich  had  evaded  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  were 
chased  or  picked  up  an^nvhere  on  the  high-seas  until  they  arrived 
to  \rithin  three  miles  (the  limit  of  national  water)  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  There  must  be  some  change  made  in  the 
law  of  blockade,  especially  as  to  the  expression,  "  Blockades,  to 
be  acknowledged  such,  must  be  efficient,"  or  the  greatest  possible 
complications  will  arise  hereafter.  I  had  an  idea,  while  cruising 
off  the  Russian  ports  during  the  late  war,  of  blockading  by 
means  of  torpedoes,  that  is  to  say,  by  la}'ing  torpedoes  outside 
those  laid  do\vn  by  the  enemy  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  not  the 
means  to  do  so  6Ui>plied  to  me.  I  wonder  if  such  a  plan  would 
have  been  considered  an  "  efficient  blockade  ? "  I  feel  pretty  con- 
fident that  had  torpedoes  been  as  far  advanced  as  they  are  at  the 
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mt  moment,  the  Americans  would  havu  placed  the  contact 
lo  <»ff  thu  ports  of  Charleston  and  "Wilmington,  and  Uius  at 
ODce  pnt  a  stop  to  all  the  gncceeefal  blockmie-roiming  that  took 
place  during  the  kte  civil  war  between  the  Korthom  and  South- 
ern St;itoa  of  America. 

I  will  DOW  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  one  that  5s  puzzling  all  thinking  men's  minds,  I  refer 
to  tlie  torpedo  question.  Are  these  fearful  and  already  de- 
moralizing weapons  of  modem  warfare  to  phiy  the  destructive 
part  expected  of  tlicm,  or  are  they  to  be  met  by  means  of 
defense. tliat  will  to  a  great  e^xtent  pai*alyze  their  action?  My 
experience  tells  me  tliiit  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  as  1  have 
seen  tlie  oldest  and  bravest  sailors  tremble  at  the  very  thought 
of  them.  I  will  give  your  readers  some  of  my  experience  in 
them,  which  if  not  large  is  perhaps  more  tlmn  that  of  most 
persons.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  Rus- 
Bians  did  not  count  it  wise  to  send  their  magnificent  fleet  into 
tlio  Medit^*rranean  to  try  issues  witli  the  Turkish  naval  6(|uad- 
rons»  In  the  Black  Sea  tliey  certainly  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  venture  out  of  their  ports,  so  there  they  decided  to 
take  tlie  offensive  with  torpedoes,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
war  they  were  constantly  making  attacks  with  every  description 
of  torpedo  on  the  Turkish  fleets.  In  the  Danube  tliey  succeeded 
in  destroying  (through,  it  must  be  admittedj  a  ba^l  lookout  hav- 
*"  -  ^  n  kept)  one  small  gtmboat  with  tlie  spar  torpedo,  and  at 
ina  mouth  a  similar  vessel  was  destroyed  by  the  over- 
conlidence  of  her  captain,  who  followed  a  Russian  flotUla  over 
watrcr  where  the  enemy  had  lxK*n  manreuvring  for  several  days, 
and  had  laiil  dowm  many  contact  torpedoes ;  this  vessel  was 
natumlJy  bl(»^^-n  up  by  tlic  trap  laid  fi>r  her.  But  even  in  tJie 
Dan  ^  ''  -lurci  after  failure  occurred  during  the  Russian  tor- 
petl  ;  and  in  the  Bhick  Sea,  though  many  despenxte  and 

careluiiy-organized  attacks  were  made,  not  one  Turkish  vessel 
was  injured  in  any  way  wlnit^ver  by  them.  The  first  attack 
made  otF  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  whert?  four 
Turkis^h  ships  were  lying  at  anchor ;  the  precautions  that  were 

takeai  a^iibst  Vr ' *   ■<«?  ]>eini:^  a  oon:lon  of  boats  round  the 

ships,  and  a  fit  i:;  about  lialf  a  mile  ahead  of   the 

squadron.    The  boats  were  armed  with  small  gtifbi,  riflemen,  etc., 
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on  board  the  Bhipe  mitrailleuses  aud  field-pieces  were  moanted 
on  the  gnnnels,  and,  as  the  attack  was  to  a  certain  exten*  s^i^ 

a  good  lookout  was.  kept.     It  soems  that  a  Ilue^ian  »ti; . ,  uik- 

ing  five  torpedoes  in  tow,  left  Odessa  shortly  after  dark.  On 
arriving  to  within  some  ten  miles  from  the  Turl  > m, 

the  boats  steamed  away  from  their  escort^  and  as  :-.  ..^..::,  oje 
at  the  Sulina  mouth  was  lighted  on  account  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  Danube  navigation  commission  who  ouTied  it^  they  hjid  oo 
difficulty  in  approaching  the  Ottoman  ships.  On  they  camCi 
gallantly  enough,  till  within  a  mile  or  bo  distant  they  were  seen 
or  heard  by  the  lookout  steamers,  who  at  once  gave  tlie  ulamiy 
and  then  the  row  began.  One  steam  torpedo-boat,  howeTer, 
managed  to  nm  the  gantlet  of  the  guard-boats^  and  caiiMi 
through  them  bravely  at  the  headmost  Turkish  ship.  No  ooe 
knows  exactly  what  happened,  except  that  tbe  torpedo  on  tlie 
spar  at  the  boat's  bows  went  off  hannlessly,  the  torpedo4x»t 
capsized  and  went  down,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  lier 
and  all  his  crew  were  picked  up  floating  about  in  the  water* 
What  became  of  the  other  torpedo-boats  was  never  known*  Some 
say  that  another  may  have  been  sunk  in  the  fnilie  /  the  Bofiiiaii 
account  says,  however,  that  the  other  four  vessels  regained  llMsir 
steamer  escort,  and  were  towed  back  to  Odessa.  Several  olber 
attacks  by  ete^im-launches  armed  with    the  epar-torpedo  weie 


made  on  the  Turkish  squadrons  which  were  cruising  and  otlieiN 

times  when  the  tQesimf- 
they  were  craiaiii|f— ell 


wise  employed  in  the  Black  Sea,  sometimes  when  the  tQesimf-  H 


war  were  at  anchor,  sometimes  while 
M'ith  the  same  result,  namely,  failure. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  attacks  was  made  by  four  tor 
pedo-boats  on  a  single  irouHjlad  man-of-war  lying  at  anchor  off 
Sonhounkali,  on  the  coast  of  Circaasia.  The  steamer  with  whidi 
wm^  the  torpedo-boats  kept  a  long  way  off  in  the  offing,  and  af^ 
proaehed  after  nightfall.     It  so  happened,  cmi      *  li,  that 

a  total  eclipiie  of  the  moon  took  place  ab<»i  ^     .     The 

shre\rd  Muscovites,  profiting  by  the  temporary  darkneaa  oauaed 
1,v  fi,.,.  jilo'TSMirifiiMrL  .li.|»:t^'lied  their  torpedo-launchet  agahMt 
\\\i-')v  inh^nnrd  \'irMn]  i.i'r  ijH>ment  thc  uuxtu  was  ofafiettred  and 
utter  darkness  prevailed  But  the  Turkish  eommander  waa  quite 
equal  to  thi^  occiision :  his  boata  were  aa  nsnal  rowing  guard  n^ond 
his  ship,  and  hi^  awingiiig  booma  rigged 


rapraaut  toi^ied^ 
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Unhappily,  the  Turks  had  no  torpedoes.  On  the  approach 
of  the  torpedo-boats  a  tremendous  firo  was  opened  upon  them 
from  the  boats  and  from  the  vessels  at  ancbor.  Again,  jus  at 
Siilina,  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  ;  the  commanders  lost 
their  presence  of  mind,  or  found  the  fire  too  hot  for  them,  I 
Icaow  not  which.  All  I  can  vouch  for  is  that,  although  one  tor- 
pedo-lx>at  did  fii'e  off  her  weapon,  the  result  of  wlndi  was  a  vol- 
ume of  emoto  and  water,  the  latter  actually  wetting  the  deck  of 
the  Turkish  ship,  no  liarm  was  done,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
eclipse  had  cleared  the  moon  the  attack  was  over,  and  the  steam- 
launches  cried,  **  Sauve  qui  pent ! "  Not  a  scratch  was  made  on 
the  iron-clad  ;  and  yet,  a  few  days  afterward,  we  saw  in  the  Kus- 
man  newspapers  the  following  notice:  ^* Gallant  exploit  of  our 
naval  officers;  a  Turkish  iron-clad  destroyed;"  and,  in  the  next 
day^s  Gazette^  a  long  list  of  officers  made  bishops,  or  some  similar 
high  grade  awarded.  This  reminds  me  of  a  grand  flourish  of  tnmip- 
ets  that  waa  made  in  Russia,  headed,  *'  Turkish  iron-clad  driven 
off  and  nearly  captured  by  a  Russian  merchant-steamer,"  a  long 
description  being  given  of  the  gallant  action :  how  men,  dressed 
ad  EngliA  oflBceJis,  were  picked  off  by  the  unerring  rifles  of  the 
bailors  of  the  Russian  merchant-vessel,  of  the  rivers  of  blood  on 
the  decks  of  the  said  merchant- vessel,  etc.  Here,  again,  more 
bishoprics  were  given,  and  stars  glittered  en  masse  on  the  gallant 
conquerors*  breasts.  What  happened  truly  on  this  occasion  was 
tills :  A  Turkish  monitor  was  making  a  passage  from  Constanti- 
tiople  to  Sulina,  her  deck  loaded  ^Wth  heavy  guns  to  be  mounted 
at  that  place.  She  saw  at  a  distance  one  of  the  Russian  armed 
inerchant-«teamei*8,  that  had  the  habit  of  making  a  dash  out  of 
'fieba5to|>ol  or  Odessa  and  destroving  any  Turb'sh  merchant-vessel 
Kthat  came  in  her  way.  The  Turkish  ship,  loaded  as  phe  was, 
cha^^ted  for  half  an  hour,  and  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  the  vessel,  which 
plnekily  enough  retunied  the  tin?  from  a  long  light  gun  mounted 
on  her  npj>er  deck.  One  shot  from  this  gun  did  hit  the  funnel 
of  the  Turkish  ship;  after  this  the  mercliant-craft,  having  the 
;'leg«,  waa  noon  away  out  of  sight.  '^YoilA  tout  1 "  However,  we 
iu«t  not  l>egnnlge  the  honons  given  **faute  de  mieux"toour 
Igallanl  encmie* — and  gallant  indeed  they  are  when  they  have  real 
opportunitiesv    That  no  one  can  deny. 

I  now  retnrn  to  ray  exixaienco  in  torpedo  Wmrfare,  which,  I 
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take  it,  is  more  interesting  to  yonr  readers  than  my  little  anec- 
dotes of  Russian  brag.  Finding  that,  as  used  by  them,  the  pole- 
torpedo  could  not,  where  a  good  lookout  was  kept,  avail,  the 
Russian  Government  decided  upon  using  the  more  deadly  M 
or  Whitehead  torpedo.  This  weapon  is  projected  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  yards,  and  when  tried  against  imaginary  ene- 
mies was  found  to  have  apparently  a  most  deadly  effect ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  how  widely  different  firing  at  an  object  which  does 
not  return  the  fire  or  in  any  way  shake  the  much-required  cool- 
ness of  action  or,  as  it  is  called,  presence  of  mind,  is  from  firing 
at  a  wide-awake  enemy  who  is  taking  every  precaution  and  means 
to  resist  and  ward  off  an  attack,  I  was  cruising  with  several  ves- 
sels, watching  the  Black  Sea,  when  I  received  information  that  a 
well-organized  attack  was  preparing  against  the  fleet  anchored  at 
Batoum.  I  immediately  went  to  that  place  to  look  after  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Turkish  ships.  Two  or  three  nights  after  my  arriving 
there  the  attack  was  made,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  describe. 
Tlie  Turkish  guard-boats  were  rowing  guard  about  four  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  the  men-of-war,  which,  I  must  state,  were  anchored 
^vith  their  bows  to  seaward,  their  stems  being  hauled  in  to  the 
shore.  Unhappily,  we  were  not  provided  with  electric  lights,  nor 
had  we  any  steam-launches,  the  latter  having  been  all  sent  for 
service  into  the  Danube.  At  about  midnight,  the  night  being 
very  dark  and  hazy,  an  alann  was  given  by  the  guard-boats  that 
something  was  moving  about  in  the  dark.  Scarcely  had  the  alarm 
been  given,  when  a  thing  like  a  rocket  on  the  top  of  the  water 
was  seen  rushing  from  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the  ships 
at  anchor,  then  another,  then  another.  The  boats  were  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened  from  the  ships  into  the 
dark  in  tlie  direction  from  which  these  mysterious  machines  were 
seen  to  be  coming.  Now  let  us  see  what  these  things  were,  and 
what  was  their  action.  They  were  Whitehead  or  fish  torpedoes, 
hurled  at  our  ships  from  a  vessel,  vessels,  or  boats,  outside  the 
harbor.  The  first  struck  one  of  the  iron-clads  just  abaft  the  fore- 
chains,  knocked  its  foremost  part  in  like  a  man's  hat  when  he  is 
what  is  called  bonneted,  did  Tiot  e.rplode,  but  cannoned  off  as  it 
were  to  the  shore,  where  it  was  found  and  identified,  as  before 
mentioned,  as  a  fish-torpedo.  The  second  rushed  past  close  to 
the  broadside  of  the  flag-ship,  struck  her  stern- chain,  whicli  it  pel- 
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ifihed  liko  burnished  eteel,  and  went  on  shore,  where  it  also  whs 
captured,  in  a  very  perfect  state.     The  third  disappeared  gome- 
wBerc  under  water,  and  has  not  since  been  eeen.     I  am  told  that 
live  were  fired,  but  of  this  I  have  no  proof.     Kow,  wliy  was 
this  attack,  so  well  arranged,  60  guecessful  to  a  certain  point,  so 
well  provided  with  the  newest  inventions,  why,  I  ask,  was  it  a 
fail  tux? 

On  this  head  there  is  a  divereity  of  opinion.    Some  say  that 
the  Russians  had  neglected  to  take  out  the  safety-pins,  thus  leav- 
ing the  torpedoes  as  it  were  on  half-cock.    At  all  events,  some 
great  error  was  made  in  the  execution  of  this  grand  plan  where- 
iby  the  Turkish  squadr^^u,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels,  lying  in 
^toum,  were  to  have  been  blown  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.    Now,  I  will  give  my  humble  opinion  as  to  why  it  failed^ 
In  the  first  place,  to  find  Batomn  is  no  easy  matter^ — not  a  light 
to  be  seen,  not  a  mark  to  bo  made  out  in  the  night ;  high  moun- 
tains close  at  the  back  of  the  strange  little  harbor,  rendering  the 
low  land  which  fomis  it  almost  impossilile  to  discern ;  distances 
very  deceiving ;  no  soundings  except  in  very  deep  water,  the  de- 
scription of  the  bottom  (that  great  help  to  the  pilot  who  attends 
to  his  soundings) — all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome.   Then  the 
6teain4aunches  must  be  sent  away  some  distance  from  the  port, 
and  they,  too,  have  to  creep  about  a  long  time  before  they  can 
find  out  their  proper  position  for  attack.     The  officers  and  crew, 
tired  with  hunting  about  to  discover  tlieir  whereabouts,  at  last 
find  themselves  in  view  of  a  forest  of  masts.     The  dark  hulls, 
'  clusc  to  die  shore,  are  hidden  by  the  shade  of  the  land, 

.-.  .- .;my  they  arc  going  to  attack  is  evidently  on  the  lookout, 
]m  a  guard-boat  or  two  are  seen  flitting  about  hi  the  darkness  l>e- 
tween  them  and  their  prc^.     So  at  last  they  fin.\  and  take  their 
chances  of  success.     This  seems  to  me  to  a  certain  extent  the 
•oludon  of  the  problem  of  failure.     But,  then,  again,  why  did 
not  the  toriK^do'  fe  on  striking  their  object  I    This  is  to 

me  a  mystery.     ^   .. ..  ..;o  men,  who  exanaineti  the  torpedoes  on 

thdr  arrival  at  Constantinople,  declare  that  they  were  not  in  ft 
^fitato  of  pn^pjiration  to  go  off — that  is,  they  were  half-cocked ; 
l)ut  tliis  can  ho  to  a  great  extent  only  conjecture,  as  iln^  torpedoes 
had  been  pulled  about  by  many  carious  people  before  they  were 
officially  examined  by  scientific  eyes.    HerCi  tgltlDt  we  have  a  do- 
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cided  failure  of  torpedo-attacks,  whether  from  ignorance  of 
right  method  of  manipulating  this  newly-invented  and  dangi^rciia 
weapon,  or  for  what  reason,  I  leave  aij  rea<ler»  to  conjectnre.  I 
have  given  them  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  so  leave  ih» 
question,  in  doing  which  I  will  make  the  following  remarks  at  tO' 
my  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  new  method  of  warfare. 

I  am,  like  many  others,  much  puzzled  to  say  whut  %vill  be  tli6 
effect  of  tlie  torpedo  in  the  next  naval  war,  »  I  think  that,  witli 
a  very  good  lookout^  with  electric  lights  eo  armngtv!  "^  '  the 
whole  (not  a  portion — that  is  mmt  dangerom)  of  the  i  b 

made  clear  aa  day  (and  it  is  probable  that,  with  some  ait4Miitioiii 
in  the  present  system  of  light,  this  may  be  arrived  at),  a  tor- 
pedo-attack, or  rather  a  successful  one  against  ships  lying  at  in- 
clior,  may  be  prevented,  Net*  round  the  ships  ydVL  doubtles 
be  most  efficacious  also.  I  again  speak  of  vessels  at  anchor. 
But  your  reader  will  a^k,  "  How  about  vessels  nnder  way  f "  Ob 
this  point  I  venture  to  think  that  a  blockading  fi»|uadron  may  be 
di-eadfully  harassed  by  large  numliers  of  toqx?do-vc^f^l&,  cboofitiig 
their  own  time  and  weather,  making  dashes  out  of  the  blockud^ 
port. 

Then,  again,  how  about  torpedoes  in  a  naval  en| 
In  the  present  day  many  ships  are  so  fitted  that  they  can,  or  pr^ 
tend  they  c&n^  fire  tor^>edoes  out  of  their  ports  as  from  gui».  I 
hardly  suppose  tliat  this  system  has  been  brought  to  perfectiniii ; 
but,  even  should  it  be,  there  will  always  be  the  danger  of  hittinj^ 
a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy,  as  in  a  future  navrd  combat,  tf 
fleets  are  engaged,  ships  will  be  passing  and  rei^asfiiog;  and  miuA 
confusion  will  be  the  result. 

I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  appHc4ible  to  shot  and  ihtJl  m  wull 
as  torjiedoes,  but  the  latter  are  much  the  most  dangerous  weapoo 
to  play  wi^.  It  has  been  said  tliat  torp«>do-boatg  with  ipai^ 
torpedoes  could  be  lowered   during  an  i^ni^  and  not 

against  an  enemy.    This  seems  to  me  a  fo  ,  In  :  but  I  csaA- 

not  help  thinking  that  the  spar-torpedo  prjMTii  ..'  t  fn  1^5  *i'te 
of  the  ship,  as  in  the  American  men-of-war,  w««  u  1  it 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  torpedo  to  be  •  ■  » 

weapon  of  defense  that  I  imagino  will  be  hjmnI  v\  fi- 

cary  in  coming  wars.     I  refer  to  the  torpedo  that  !»• 

gruiind,  or  anchorod  to  float  ^ufficientljr  near  to 


I  blockaded     ^^ 


itit-'     n-.i*  iiitt 
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explode  when  a  vessel  gtrikes  it.  These  torpedoes  are  ranch  used 
in  Europe.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  they  should  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  forts  or  floating  batteries,  otherwise 
they  could  easily  be  picked  up  by  creeping  for  them.  The 
ground-torpedo  is  fired  by  a  wire  connected  with  a  battery  from 
the  shore;  this  alM>  requires  to  be  powerfully  protected,  otli- 
erwise  the  connecting  mre  can  be  discovered,  lifted  off  the 
ground,  and  cat.  Even  when  under  the  protection  of  batteries 
they  coiUd  be  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  way  above  mentioned. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  efficacy  of  torpedoes 
lias  been  tried,  but  some  real  practice  in  war  is  necessary  before 
any  decided  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  powers  of  this  newly-in- 
vented weapon  of  destruction. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Harvey  or  the  chase  torpedoes,  be- 
cause I  have  no  great  faith  in  their  value ;  but,  as  there  may  be 
different  opinions  about  their  efficiency,  it  will  bo  as  well  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  former,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  ingenuity  of  this  invention,  and  doubtlefiS 
much  pains  has  been  taken  by  its  originator  to  make  the  most  of 
his  idea.  Now,  the  Harvey  torpedo  is  a  weapon  which  requires 
that  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  its  victim  be  placed  in  a  certain 
position  before  she  can  be  attacked.  To  a  vessel  unable,  from  in- 
jury or  of  herwi^,  to  move,  I  can  perfectly  conceive  that  the  Har- 
vey torpedo  might  prove  fatal;  but  even  then  her  guns  could  play 
on  the  attacking  vessel  armed  with  the  Harvey  torpedo,  and  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  idle.  This  description  of 
torpedo  is  well  known ;  I  will  therefore  dismiss  it,  while  giving 
the  opinion  that,  except  in  \qtj  peculiar  cases,  it  is  useless.  The 
other  torpedo  is  a  weapon  proposed  to  be  ut«ed  during  a  chase, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  dropped  overboard  by  the  vessel  chased, 
and  so  arrange<l  thiit,  by  being  placed  mider  two  buoys  which  are 
extended  by  a  bar  about  ten  feet  apart,  it  should  entangle  itself 
round  the  bows  of  a  chasing  vessel,  and  bo  blow  her  up.  There 
18  mch  a  minimnm  of  chance  in  the  success  of  this  apparatus  that 
I  think  it  may  be  deemed  useless.  I  believe  that  an  idea  exi^ 
of  firing  torpedoes  from  the  broadside-ports  of  ships.  Tlus  is 
'  means  of  s^hoots  beini^  placed  on  the  side  of  the  nhip, 
„  J  which  the  torpedo  is  thrown  from  a  framework  especial- 
ly prepared,  and  so  into  the  water.    From  what  I  can  understand, 
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however,  tliis  eystcm  bo  far  has  been  found  of  doubtful  succeii, 
as,  during  the  time  of  the  transit  tiirough  the  air  from  dits  dup 
into  the  water,  the  torj>edo  \&  affecttKl  in  some  waj,  which  eeesofl 
to  6i>oil  its  dii*ectiou  after  inunersion. 

I  wilJ  now  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  what  I  think  u  the 
best  method  for  defense  againnt  torpedoes.  The  'P--'  ^  ^  ^  Ti 
from  want  of  jiniper  appliancee,  had  to  use  the  m<  id 

ordinary  methods  of  defense.  For  veeeela  lying  at  anchnr  I 
think  the  best  plan  is,  if  acting  against  boats  armed  w^tt^  -  ^-  or 
spar  tur^»edocs,  a  cordon  of  boats  at  anchor,  with  ij  lig 

ready  for  slipping  or  cutting  the  cable,  a  light,  buoyant  rop©  ocfh 
necting  each  boat  with  its  next  in  line,  Suppotdng  that  one 
or  even  half  a  dozen  spar^torpedoboats  make  a  dash  again«t  i 
equadron  of  ships,  they  coidd  never  succeed  if  this  cordon  wa« 
properly  placed,  and  a  good  lookout  kept  by  meanii  of  Bteam*Te»* 
eels  stationed  ahead  and  astern  of  the  men-of-war.  Even  ehonld  ft 
torpedo-boat,  profiting  by  the  dtirkness  of  the  nighty  make  a  daah 
through  this  cordon,  she  must  foul  the  ropen,  and  draw  the  (Mits 
on  either  side  uj>on  her.  Thus  I  disniiss  the  fcUpjMJticd  danger  of 
torpedo-boats  in  an  attick  on  a  s<juadron.  # 

Now  we  come  to  a  much  more  serious  question :  the  attack 
on  ships  by  the  deadly  Wliiteheiid  tor[vedo.  Ship  to  defeod 
themselves  while  at  anchor  from  thia  attack  sliould  bo  guarded 
by  good  electric  lights,  that  WiW  show  Uio  boats*  advancing  to  itie 
attack.  They  should  also  have  wire  nets  round  them,  and  fast 
steam-launches  should  lie  hovering  about,  ready  to  attack  on  iheir 
part  the  advancing  enemy.  Much  may  be  done  in  evaditt|^  an 
attack  in  thi«  way  by  Tliornecraft-s  steam-launches,  armed  with 
"Wln'tchead  torpedoes.  Still  the  greatest  care  and  the  moit  mi- 
nute precautions  must  be  taken. 

I  have  idreudy  mentioned  the  great  danger  to  blodoMUug 
squadrona  that  would  aecruu  from  sudden  attacks  made  by  boats 
daahingout  of  the  blockade  hiu-bors.  In  thi*  ca«,  w^' "  •'''pt 
are  under  way,  neta  cannot  be  used  as  a  protection,  ao  :- 

ing  i»  left  btit  Mairage  of  the  horizon  and  a  gtiod  bxikoiiU 

I  tliink  that  I  have  now  exliauBtcd  my  iubjoct  ^'-  «  "-"-/le  t\^ 
host  claM  of  shi|ki  atiaptiid  for  naviJ  warfare;  I  hav  il 


one  claM,  wl  ^ 
refer  to  tlie  t^ 


tn£t,  ia  not  bv  anv  mean^ 
viee.    For  thia  Bervice  n^ 
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well  supplied  as  England,  and  even  in  Engliah  shipe  I  believe  a 
very  essential  element  is  wanting.  It  is  tme  that  the  British 
ships  have  splendid  speed,  plenty  of  room  for  coal,  carry  many 
troops,  possess  well-ventilated  deds ;  but  they  are  not  armed,  in 
my  opinion,  as  they  should  be.  I  should  suggest  that  every  trans- 
port have  four  or  six  Erupp  guns  of  great  range.  With  such 
guns  they  could  play  at  long  balls  as  well  as  any  iron-dad,  and,  if 
chased,  could  annoy  the  enemy  by  raking  his  decks,  perhaps 
knocking  away  a  spar,  the  cordage  of  which  might  foul  his  screw, 
etc  I  say  Erupp  guns,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  lighter, 
and  have  a  longer  range  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  any 
guns  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  However,  we  will  say 
long,  light  guns  with  a  long  range.  As  a  proof  of  what  such 
guns  can  do,  I  will  mention  that,  in  the  late  war  between  Bussia 
and  Turkey,  Bjrupp  guns  with  a  long  range  were  stuck  all  over 
several  flimsy  Bussian  merchantnsteamers,  which  frequently  vent- 
ured out  into  the  Black  Sea  to  destroy  Turkish  ships  of  com- 
merce, and  when  chased  by  heavy  iron-dads  they  found  it  easy  to 
escape. 

In  giving  these  opinions,  I  trust  I  have  not  presumed.  I 
have  merely  stated  my  ideas,  formed  to  a  great  extent  from  ex- 
perience acquired  in  actual  service. 

HoBABT  Pasha. 
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AND  ITS  CONSE- 


If  the  Congress  of  Berlin  has  failed  to  restore  peace  to 
East,  it  has  at  all  eyents  condemned  England  to  an  active  partid- 
pation  in  European  politics  from  which  she  had  so  long  abitaiiiod. 
For  many  years  past  the  Liberal  party  had  resolutely  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the  result  had  been  gndu* 
ally  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  countTy,  and  to  expose  its  Gov- 
ernment to  the  charge  of  insular  sclfishnees,  and  indiffereooe  to 
the  fate  of  old  allies  and  treaty  engagements.  It  wua  nmtuiml 
that  this  lukewarmness  should  convert  friends  into  enemieis  who 
revenged  themselves  by  predicting  the  speedy  decay  of  the  em- 
pire,  and  by  making  combinations  abroad  which  ignored  Eng- 
land altogether  as  a  factor  in  European  politics.  The  advent  nt 
the  Conservatives  to  power,  under  a  chief  whose  resUeaa  arnbi* 
tion  and  love  of  dramatic  effect  were  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
passive  rdle  to  which  bis  predecesaors  had  doomed  tbe  itatioii, 
inaugurated  a  new  era  of  foreign  politics  for  which  the  popular 
mind  had  become  prepared;  the  contempt  for  England,  whidi 
was  freely  ejtpressed  by  foreign  governments  and  the  {xreea  of 
Europe,  had  produced  a  general  irritation,  of  which  Lord  Beaoona-^ 
field  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and  the 
tendency  shown  by  Kuseia  to  reopen  the  Eastern  quectioiQ  lup^ 
plied  liim  with  the  excuse  he  so  eagerly  desired  of  embaiUng 
upon  a  vigorous  foreign  policy*  He  threw  down  the  gantlet  to 
Russia  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  fih^rst,  the  proclama- 
tion of  tlie  queen  as  Empress  of  India,  and  the  lejeclioQ  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  after  it  had  rooeived  the  aaent  of  the  prin- 
cipal powem  of  the  Continent  '  "V  '^ 
dieationa  which  these  acts  all 
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Government  once  more  into  an  active  participation  in  its  affaJrsw 
At  tlie  moment  when  his  policy  would  have  culminated  and  pre- 
vented the  Rnsso-Turkisli  War  by  a  positive  declaration  to  Eus- 
sia  that  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  interfere  with  the  treaty  of 
1856  would  involve  a  declamtion  of  hostilitiee  by  England^  it 
paralyzed  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  subsequent  agitar 
'tion,  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  organs, 
in  favor  of  Russian  interference,  on  religious  grounds,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cliristian  subjecta  of  the  Porte.  The  comitry,  dazzled  by 
the  eloquence  of  its  former  prime-miniater,  horrified  by  the  eensa- 
tional  accounts  which  arrived  from  Turkey,  and  unable  to  foresee 
the  consequences  to  which  8uch  active  manifestationa  of  qrmpathy 
must  of  necessity  give  rise,  it  was  evident,  would  refuse  to  stip- 
port  the  ministerial  policy  of  defiance  to  Russia  at  the  critical 
moment ;  and  a  perifxl  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  followed, 
^of  which  Russia  availed  herself  to  declare  war  with  Turkey  and 
it  to  a  suecessfid  issue.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  the  interests  of  England  became  so  seriously  men- 
aced that  any  further  hesitation  must  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  resuita,  he  decided  upon  a  course  which  forced 
the  resignation  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  by  a  master-stroke  placed  England  once  more  in  the 
front  rank  of  European  nations.  The  dispatch  of  troops  from 
India  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  involving  the  most  serious  oon- 
scquences  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  the  circular  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, compelled  more  than  one  grejvt  power  reluctantly  to  consent 
to  a  congress  in  wliich  England  was  destined  to  play  a  leading 
irt.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  would  not  have  been 
iible,  had  not  a  secret  convention  lieen  entered  into  with 
UiAsia,  known  aa  the  AngloRuesian  convention,  which  is  bit- 
"teriy  condemned  by  those  who  believe  (and  as  subseqiient  events 
have  aliown  with  reason)  that  a  threat  of  war  would  have  been 
effectual  a  means  of  forcing  on  the  Congress  as  an  agreement 
rhieh  tied  the  hands  of  England  when  it  nict  The  diplomatic 
Irontiigos  gained  by  Lord  Salisbury  were  neutralized  by  the  se- 
igreeraent  witli  Russia  to  which  he  unwisely  put  hie  initials ; 
ler  wicpct  treaty  with  Turkey  did  not  mend  matten«i,  and  Lird 
insfield  and  bis  ooUeague  went  to  Berlin,  after  having  liam* 
tbemselvoi  •ocretlj  with  conditions  which  rendered  a  final 
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and  eatisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  impofisiblo.  The 
basis,  moreoTer,  upon  wMch  the  negotiations  at  Berlin  wens  con- 
ducted, being  a&  immoral  as  it  was  impracticable,  it  'lin 
from  the  first,  to  any  one  acquainted  witli  the  local  conn  hat 
any  result  arrived  at  from  it  must  lead  to  endlees  trouble^  confn- 
i?ion,  and  ditiiculty-  By  the  ninth  clause  of  the  tr  "  f  1S56| 
it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  reforms  then  .  i  opon 
Turkey  were  to  lie  conducted  by  the  Govemmont  of  the  mftan 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations ;  and  tbo 
principle  was  thus  established  that  no  power  had  the  righl  to 
protect  the  subjectB  of  another  power,  on  the  ground  of  a  giuii- 
larity  of  \iew  in  certain  theological  tenets.  In  defiance  of  diis 
clause,  the  very  powers  who  agreed  to  it  in  1S50  met  at  Berlin, 
1S78,  to  frame  another  treaty,  adopting  as  its  basis  thij*  Hght  ia 
regard  to  the  very  power  for  whose  eiike  it  bad  been  r  -  '  ^e<L 
Because  it  was  clear  to  the  coeignatories  of  the  tre^^t  oft 
that  the  only  hope  of  tranquiUity  for  Turkey  was  non-iBtarfer^ 
ence  in  its  internal  affairs — one  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  har* 
ing  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  view  by  a  \dolation  of  the  treaty^ 
and  an  interference  on  the  ground  of  religion,  which  prodacod 
the  very  evil  anticipated — therefore  the  other  power    * "ing 
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inversion  of  logic,  meet  formally  to  ratify  the  | 
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had   reopened   the   Eastern  question^  experience  having  shown 
that  this  question  never  would  have  been  reopened  had  tlic  op» 
posite  principle  enunciakfd  by  the  former  treaty  been  adhered  to. 
In  other  words,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin  have  intriKlneod 
into  the  code  of  nations  the  rigbt  of  any  one  or  more  nations  toi 
protect  their  co-religionifits   wherever  they  may  lie  found    by 
means  of  their  own  consuls  and  commis^iotiH,  and,  in  tlio  ovcnt, 
of  their  diplomatic  agents  reporting  unsatisfactorily,  forcibly  laj 
partition  any  snch  country  among  themselvoii.     No  renir»nfitniiKKi| 
on  the  part  of  the  local  populations  against  being  thn^  l]y 

transferred,  without  being  eonsiJted,  to  the  tender  mt  iv  lt.:^  ..»f  ai 
strange  gov^nment,  are  to  be  attended  to ;  annetl  ro»itaTic>e  in 
defense  of  their  homee  and  bcuarths  is  to  be  termed  ii  *% 

and  the  net  residt  '*  peace  with  honor  I  ^^    The  effect  \fi 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  at  the  heads  of  tlio  heterogenooa* 
religiona  of  the  Eaat  hai  been  |treci«ely  that  of  tl  a 

\xmA  into  a  powder-magazine.     The  only  poeki^^v  v^*«auea  o(j 
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quiet  would  have  been  the  application  of  tlie  prmeiples  of  the 
treaty  of  1850  intensified^  and  provision  made  against  those  in- 
fractions of  it  by  Russia  which  culminated  in  the  late  war.  The 
effect  of  the  present  treaty  is  not  merely  to  justify  for  the  future 
any  such  infraction  on  the  part  of  Ruifiia,  but  to  compel  other 
powera  hy  treaty  forcibly  to  inter\'^ene  on  religious  grounds, 
Tims  Austria  is  at  this  moment,  under  the  treaty,  militarily  oc- 
cupying two  provinces  of  Turkey  in  order  to  reform  them,  and 
is  reducing  the  numbers  hereafter  to  be  reformed  by  a  pre- 
lim imiry  prf)ccss  of  extermination.  England  has  undertaken  to 
reform  tlie  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  hns  appropriated  Cy- 
prus. Europe  generally  has  taken  charge  of  Eastern  Roumelin 
by  means  of  a  commission  which  the  great  powers  have  ap- 
pointed, in  the  wild  delusion  that  they  will  be  able  to  introduce 
reforms  by  peaceable  methods ;  and  Greece  is  clamoring  for  some 
neighboring  Turkish  pn^vinces,  on  the  simple  ground,  as  enunci- 
ated by  a  late  official  circular,  that  they  are  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  Greeks  generally,  and  her  right  to  ob- 
tmn  territ4>ry  on  this  principle  has  been  formally  established  by 
a  eUiuse  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  will  doubtless  sooner  or  later 
be  gratified  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  nineteenth 
century  should  have  witnessed  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe 
framing  a  treaty  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  justified  the  crusades  of  the  middle  ages,  directed  against 
the  same  religion,  and  invoh-ing  an  equal  amount  of  bloodshed 
and  misery  in  almost  the  same  region.  Mohammedans  have 
never  suffered  any  more  harriltle  atrocities  than  those  perpe- 
tmte<i  since  the  treaty  by  Bulgarian  and  Russian  Christians,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  reports  signed  by  the  consuls  of  various  Eu- 
ropean powen*,  wJiile  the  whole  territory  which  that  treaty  was 
framed  to  protect  and  reform  has  since  become  an  arena  upm 
wliich  act*  of  the  m<»st  savage  warfare  are  being  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  hmnanity  and  religion.  In  the  Rho<loj»e  Mountains 
«oiive  fifty  thouf^nd  onned  men  are  holding  a  Christian  anuy 
at  bay,  and  furiously  defending  their  h\tv^  and  pnates.  The 
whole  of  Bosnia  ha«  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  and  this  treaty  nlone 
l>een  converted  into  a  blootly  C^hrii*tian-Mu!^!iulman  battle-field. 
No  •ooner  were  it«  provi«ion»  known  in  All»ania,  than  a  league 
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was  formed  nmnbering,  it  is  said,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tliOQ- 
sand  men,  determined  to  fight  to  the  la*t.  Under  the  treatjr,  the 
Greeks,  aided  probably  by  the  Italian^s  ^vill  ere  loiig  d     '  ar 

figaingt  Turkey ;  under  the  treaty  thousands  of  Tazas  ]>  nH 

themselves  compelled  to  abandon  their  native  mountains,  uud  m 
friendless  and  st^r\dng  refugees,  men  and  womei  '  '  '  ' 
are  flocking  to  some  region  wliere  they  may  l>e  ^ 
oppression  they  dread*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Dobradja  hsTe 
announced  their  intention  of  resisting  to  the  last  its  annoxslicMi 
by  Koumania ;  while  the  Russian  army  refuses  to  evaeuftte  tbe 
fertile  plains  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  until  the  provisionfi  of  the 
treaty  in  regard  to  that  province,  which  they  well  know  to  be 
impracticable,  are  put  into  operation. 

It  is  indeed  now  becoming  tolerably  apparent  that  the  eootit 
of  the  readiness  which  Russia  dieplayed  to  make  oonoeaaiottt  tl 
Berlin  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  practice  slie  did  not  mcui  to 
carry  them  out*  She  trusted  to  tlie  chapter  of  accidents  for  ex-^ 
eusea  which  should  justifj'  her  in  refusing  to  do  so,  and  to  the 
unwillingneeB  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  aduiit  that  the  peacse  whieh 
he  had  secured  at  Berlin  was  an  an  utter  failure.  The  Aiigk>> 
Russian  convention  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty  placed  l^i^ 
land  in  a  position  in  which  Russia  could  well  uflord  to  leave  her. 
The  impression  that  the  Berlin  Congress  bad  resulted  in  a  diplo> 
matic  triumi>h  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  already  fn'  '  ly, 
It  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  S.^  uo 

had  existed,  and  that  its  exaggerated  provisions  had  been  seriously 
modified.  Had  that  treaty  never  l>eon  pubHtht»d,  no  one  could 
have  denied  that  Russia  had  gained  by  the  wur  more  rhan  she 
anticipated  when  she  began  it;  while  she  certainly  has  evety 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  position  which  i^he  now  orcttpioft. 
To  speak  in  the  language  of  whi^t,  the  honors  at  Berlin  matt 
divided  between  England  and  Ruasta,  and  the  former  woo  the 
odd  trick ;  bnt  in  tlu^  c^nls  which  they  now  hold  Ruseta  his  tQ 
tlic  honor*,  and  England  cannot  boast  a  tmmp.  All  ^ikmg  IIm 
line  the  Muscovite  is  victorious,  Austria,  with  a  folly  which  hM 
diaracterizod  her  diplomacy  for  many  years  pajrt^  refused  tlM 
offer  of  Russia  to  occujry  licisinia  and  Herfegovliia  two  yem*  ago, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  tnoml  crime  and  a  politied 
blunder  to  do  so.    She  has  since  perpetrated  the  crime  uid  oom- 
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mitted  the  blunder,  and  placed  herself  politically  in  a  position 
which  must^  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  her  complete  disintegration. 
Eouniania  casts  longing  eyee  on  the  Bukowina  and  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania, to  which,  on  the  principles  laid  do\Yn  at  the  lierlin 
Congress,  a  similarity  of  race  and  religion  entitles  her,  Germany 
still  needs  the  Aastro-German  provinces  in  order  to  complete  the 
united  Fatherland  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  set  himself  to 
create-  Italia  Irridenta  is  clamorous  for  Trieste  and  the  Trien- 
tine.  Hungary  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  disaffection  and  discontent 
at  the  pri>spect  of  being  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  Pan- 
slavism,  and  will  be  compelled,  ere  long,  to  adopt  measuiea  for 
her  self-preservation.  In  a  word,  when  Austria  signed  the  Berlin 
Treaty  she  became  a  party  to  what,  in  all  probabih'ty,  will  prove 
her  own  death-warrant.  Meantime  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
etiU  exists,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  abrogated  by  special  pro- 
visions in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
which  has  just  been  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 

In  Asia  the  prestige  of  Kussia  has  immensely  increased.  She 
has  acquired  the  port  of  Batoum  and  the  fortress  of  Kars*  She 
hes  annexed  a  portion  of  Armenia,  and  handed  over  a  slice  of 
Turkish  territor}^  she  did  not  desire  as  a  free  gift  to  Persia,  Her 
influcQce  Is  supreme  in  Afghamstan,  and  she  has  embroiled  Eng- 
land with  the  ruler  of  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  a  war 
between  England  and  Afghanistan  is  ineritable.  As  if  to  render 
her  already  embarrassed  position  less  tenable,  England  has  en- 
cumbered herself  with  the  protectorate  of  the  Asiatic  portion 
of  the  sultan's  dominions,  which  waa  unnecessary,  for  she  could 
always  have  protectetl  them,  had  she  so  desireii,  without  binding 
hcreclf  to  do  so.  And  she  has  pledged  herself  to  reforms  which 
are  impracticable— because  it  is  impossible  for  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment ever  to  consent  to  them.  Placed  between  the  npper 
and  notlier  millstones  of  Christian  and  Muasulman  fanaticism,  the 
sultan  and  his  ministers  are  undergoing  a  process  trituration 
which  nuist  terminate  in  disaster.  The  Christian  powers  do  not 
even  yet  seem  to  comprehend  that,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  the  Turkish  Government  is  unable  to  control  the  turbulent 
fanaticism  of  its  own  population ;  and  that,  even  though  it  may 
oonsent  to  every  condition  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Christian 
powen,  it  ia  unAble  to  guarantee  the  aamo  oomplianoe  on  the 
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part  of  the  people.  The  late  maesacre  of  Mchcmet  Ali  is  a  oon* 
viiiciag  proof  of  this.  If  England  insiste  on  an  interferencsc  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Asiatic  Tnrke}\  which  the  MnsiBulmaii  elo* 
ment  is  determined  to  resifit,  the  only  conseqnence  of  conces&ioQi 
at  Constantinople  will  be  to  produce  a  revolution  there,  whidi 
will  overturn  the  sultan  and  his  Government,  and  inaugumte  a 
religious  war,  which  must  make  the  task  of  reform  more  iiDpoa> 
sible  than  ever. 

The  task  which  she  has  undertaken  in  C>^rn8  has  lUrotdj 
proved  to  be  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  waa  antki- 
pated,  and  so  far  the  work  of  reform  has  not  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results  either  to  Turks  or  Christiana  Wliy  she 
should  have  hampered  herself  with  the  largest,  mo&t  popu](yul^ 
most  unhealthy,  and  least  defensible  island  in  the  Meditemmeaa 
is  another  of  those  Asiatic  mysteries  which  can  only  be  acconjited 
for  by  the  dreazns  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  youth  and  the  ejctraor- 
dinaiy  ignorance  which  has  chanicterized  British  diplomiicy  all 
through  the  question.  A  far  safer,  cheaper,  and  moro  valuable 
strategical  point  woidd  liave  been  Acre,  on  the  maiuhuid  of 
Syria ;  but,  even  admitting  that  a  desire  to  spare  French  suaeep- 
Ubilities  rendered  Uie  acquisition  of  that  fortress  inexpodteut,  a 
transaction  on  the  basis  of  M.  Waddingtou'S  proposal  at  Berliii 
might  have  been  completed,  by  which  Batoum  might  Imvo  beeo 
saved  to  Turkey  as  a  free  port  in  return  for  a  rectilication  of  the 
Greek  frontier  in  the  sense  desired  by  Greece,  and  a  sniall  Greek 
island  have  been  ceded  to  England  by  Greece — such,  f«»r  ingtanoe, 
as  Milo — in  return  for  the  acquisition  of  Tnrki«h  tt*r^*''—  •jvliich 
that  country  would  have  obtained  through  the  fl  -n  of 

frontier, 

Ifo  sooner  had  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  been  decided  upon, 
than  the  English  Government  was  pnzzled  to  know  inuU*r  \rb«t 
department  to  put  it^  whether  it  was  to  come  under  the  ad  i 
tmtion  of  the  India  Office,  or  of  tlie  Colonial  Gflke,  or  of  the  i  w- 
eign  Office — whether,  in  a  word,  it  was  tx>  be  oon£ideii*d  as  *ftill  ii^ 
maining  Turkish,  or  as  having  been  incoq>onited  into  t'  ]\ 

dominions:  tliis  vagueness  in  rcgarrl  to  its  Govcmm«^rr  ,1, 

linues  to  exist  and  checks  all  development,     Emur,-^-   ^i] 
flocked  there  are  retumtng  disgusted ;  capitalisti  ore  * 
anqwnd  operations  UAtU  tliey  know  under  what  tenure  .«ii ^  lii. 
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land,  and  to  what  jtmsdictioa  they  are  amenable ;  the  number  of 
troops  18  being  diminiehetl,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  malarias 
whieli  have  filled  the  hospitala  with  fever -stricken  patients* 
Nothing  has  so  far  transpired  in  Cyprus  to  prove  Uiut  the  Gov- 
ernment i«  qualified  to  administer  or  reform  Asia  Minor,  or  to 
inspire  confidence  either  in  Christians  or  in  Mohammedans. 

The  grand  etroke  by  which  Lord  BeaconHticld  electrified 
Enrope,  of  bringing  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  has  caused  a  contra- 
coup  by  Russia.  It  was  tacitly  understood  before  that  time  that 
the  European  and  Asiatic  questions  should  be  kept  distinct ;  but, 
the  moment  that  Indian  troops  appeared  in  Europe,  Russian 
statesmen  felt  themselves  relieve/!  from  all  promises  they  had 
made  of  quiescence  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  an  expedition 
was  at  once  organized  on  the  Oxus,  and  a  mission  sent  to  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  If  England  was  going  to  attack  Russia 
in  Europe  with  India,  she  would  retaliate  by  attacking  England 
in  Asia  with  Afghanistan.  The  present  imbroglio  on  the  north- 
western frontier  may  therefore  be  regarded  indirectly  as  another 
result  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  though  it  need  never  have  occurred 
had  British  diplomiicyin  India  been  characterized  by  discretion 
and  foresight.  XjyvA  Northbrook,  who  preceded  Lord  Lytton 
under  a  Liberal  administration,  pushed  the  p<:»licy  of  **  masterly 
inacti%ity  "  to  an  unwise  extreme ;  and  his  successor,  by  way  of 
repairing  the  error,  has  rushed  impetuously  and  inopportunely 
in  the  opposite  direction*  When  Takoob  Bey,  the  ruler  of 
Eashgiu*,  sent  a  mission  proposing  a  defensive  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, it  was  coldly  declined ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  we  be- 
lieved the  assurances  of  Russia  that  she  had  no  intention  of  ad- 
TAncing  toward  the  British  frontier,  and  of  annexing  contiguous 
countries,  and  partly  because  it  was  felt  that  we  were  the  best 
judges  when  to  form  defeneivo  alliances  with  frontier  Asiatic 
Btateo,  and  that,  if  there  really  was  any  danger  from  Russia,  they 
ranst  ultimately  be  driven  into  the  anns  of  England  for  protec- 
tion, Thus  in  1873,  Shere  All.  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  sent 
an  envoy  to  Lord  Northbrook  also,  to  seek  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Eng!an<l ;  this  emissary  foretold,  Btep  by  step,  the  subse- 
quent Russian  advances  into  A^ia,  but  the  Indmn  Government 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  The  calculatious  of  the 
<^ masterly  inactivity"  politicians  have  been  utterly  falsified- 
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Btiseia  is  advancing  toward  Cabool  not  with  bajoncts,  but  with 
lojthons.  Tbe  rdle  has  been  reversed :  England  threatens  m  hos- 
tile invasion  if  the  ameer  will  not  lieten  to  her  demand  far  the 
establishment  of  British  reaidents  in  the  principal  towns  ui  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Russia  has  nndcrtakeu  the  part  of  guide,  phOci^ 
opher,  and  friend,  to  his  Highnese.     It  was  as  injudici  \]m 

crisis  for  Lord  Lytton  to  attempt  to  force  the  ameer  i  »g 

an  open  enemj,  as  it  wa»  short-dglited  of  Lord  Nortbbft>ok  to 
refuse  five  yeara  ago  to  make  him  our  secret  friend.  Tlio  ini#- 
takes  involved  by  these  two  diametrically  op}Mjtjito  tx^liciw  are 
now  past  recall,  and  we  have  embarked  upon  a  venture  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  military  authorities  is  aA  unsound  stimlegi* 
cally  as  it  certainly  is  unsafe  diplomatically. 

If  England  expects  ever  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  Rujria' 
on  her  northwestern  frontier,  her  object  should  be  not  to  an- 
nex disaffected  states  with  a  view  of  appix)aclmig  Russiai,  thu« 
lengthening  her  own  lines  of  communication,  and  increasing 
her  political  and  military  difficulties,  but  rather  to  force  that 
dangerous  process  upon  her  enemy,  while  she  holds  bar  anniet 
maseed  behind  the  admost  impregnable  frontier  positions  whidi 
she  now  occupies.  The  conquest  of  Afghanistan  must  ho  a 
Bouroo  of  weakness  morally  and  strategically  to  whichever  power^ 
whether  it  be  Russia  or  England,  tmdertakes  it.  Politically,  it  it 
calculated  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  all  Mussuhnan  popular 
tions.  If  Russia  were  to  attack  Afghanistan,  England  eoald 
rouse  the  Central  Asian  khanates  against  her,  and  her  wholo 
frontier  would  bo  in  a  blaao  which  would  rorider  any  fmtlicr 
advance  upon  India  an  impossibility.  But  if  England  attadn 
Afghanistan,  as  it  is  now  certain  that  elie  must,  Russia  cohmbs 
forward  as  the  cliampion  of  MohamuH  ^  '  i.  the  khanatcB  will 
mistrnst  the  sympathy  of  England,  ^  wms^  mil  actively 

btrigno  in  the  Mohammedan  states  of  Hiudostan^soineof  which, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  T^  '  ^ad,  are  brooding  over  grieTanoea  tad 
breaches  of  faith,  ry  are  only  waiting  a  faTomWe  oppor- 

timity  to  avenge. 

The  prospect,  froiu  a  j^iin^iv  military  point  oi  vk  >>f  i"  v\*>\ 
more  cnoonraging.  Former  experiences  of  campaigns  in  Afgiiai^ 
tatan  has  proved  that  the  race  is  fanatic  and  warlike,  tlw  countiy 
motmtainous  and  inhospitable,  and  the  region  altogether  diffiecdt 
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to  sabdue,  and  materiallj  not  worth  holding.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible^ either  at  Qiietta  or  at  Thull,  the  two  points  from  which  the 
advance  into  the  country  is  to  be  made,  to  mass  a  eufficieut  body 
of  troops  to  adviince  before  the  end  of  October  or  begiiming  of 
November,  whicli  only  leaves  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  oi)en 
weather*  In  winter  the  passes  are  covered  with  six  feet  of  snow. 
A  march  on  Cabool  would  probably  be  too  hazardous  to  under- 
take at  6o  late  a  period  of  the  year ;  bat  it  is  just  jjoeaible  if  no 
liitch  ixjcurs,  and  the  independent  hill  tribes  can  bo  bribed  into 
friendly  relations,  that  a  British  army  may  oceupy  Khoomm  and 
Candahar  before  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  without  any  serious 
resistance.  The  news  which  reaches  us  of  a  disturbance  in  Seis- 
tan  at  tlm  juncture  is  full  of  significance.  Thifl  territory  has 
long  been  claimed  by  Persia,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  by  an 
English  frontier  commission  a  few  years  ago  in  a  manner  which 
did  not  afford  satisfaction  either  to  Persia  or  Afghanistan.  Eui^- 
da  has  no  doubt  incited  Persia  to  reopen  the  question,  and  that 
country  may  take  advantage  of  the  difficulty  in  wliich  Shere  Ali 
finds  himself,  of  attacking  his  western  frontier.  Russia  would 
play  the  part  in  that  case  of  a  false  friend  to  the  ameer,  and  lead 
him  to  his  own  destniction,  as  her  relations  with  Pereia  are  of 
sucli  a  naturu  that  the  extrusion  of  the  frontier  of  that  power 
toward  India  practically  affords  a  means  of  access  to  her  own 
armies.  With  the  Afghan  fortresses  of  Herat  and  Fnrrur  in  the 
hands  of  Persia,  ami  Mei-v  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  with  a  nomi- 
nee of  her  own  at  Balkh,  Russia  could  afford  to  see  Afghanistan 
crmnble  to  pieces,  which  it  would  assuredly  do  with  a  British 
force  at  Candahar  and  Girisbk.  In  other  words,  England  would 
then  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Russia,  and  Persia  in  close 
alliance  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Russia  would  support  Persia,  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground herself,  upon  the  same  principle  which  she  adopted  in  the 
eftiie  of  Servia:  although  that  principality  was  a  part  of  Turkey, 
England  made  no  remonstrance  when  Russian  volunteers  poured 
in  lo  assist  the  Servians  in  their  war  against  Turkey,  and  supplied 
her  aruiieB  with  officers  and  munitions  of  war.  She  niiglit  do 
Ibe  iwne  for  Persia,  while  still  professing  to  Ihj  animated  by  the 
most  peaceful  sentiments  toward  England,  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  British  nation  would  submit  to  snch  an  infraction  of  inter- 
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national  law,  although  they  did  not  object  to  it  in  the  cue  of 
Tiirkej.  The  morality  which  approved  of  Christiaii  volantecn 
from  Rnssia  helping  the  belligerent  Seman  will  object  to  tbo^ 
same  volunteers  helping  tlie  belligerent  Persian,  and  will  mam* 
tain  that  the  international  code  which  applies  to  the  Turk  dooi 
not  apply  to  the  Englighman.  In  that  case  England  vroiild  de- 
clare war  against  Russia,  and  probably  endeavor  to  excite  the 
Central  Asian  khanates  against  her,  while  she  made  a  Hi^moxh 
Btration  against  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

As  Afghanistan  is  a  country  utterly  valuelefis  as  a  territoiid 
possession,  the  effort  of  England  should  be  to  reoon^ttttite  it  aa 
an  independent  state  under  a  friendly  ruler,  and  offer  him  whst* 
ever  he  may  he  able  to  obtain  either  fn>m  Perem  or  Ri]£8ta, 
affording  him  the  same  assistance  against  Russia  that  Rnaaia  wm$ 
giving  Persia  against  England,  and  so  throw  upon  Russia  the 
responsibility  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Still  farther  east,  on  the 
Rns6o-Chine«e  frontier,  complications  are  arising  which,  ft  i^  evi* 
dent,  must  lead  to  hostilities  between  Muscovite  and  MongoL 
The  Chinese  have  made  a  demand  for  the  cession  of  the  province 
of  Knldja,  which  was  formerly  Chinese  territory,  and  was  ooo- 
qnered  from  the  late  Takoob  Bey  of  Easligar.  The  Rnssbai 
jSfc  Pet^shnrg  Jonrtial  strtmgly  ui^ee  the  Government  to  refiaee 
to  surrender  this  province,  on  the  ground  that,  if  Knldja  were  te 
be  ceded  to  China,  Russian  rule  in  the  eastern  part  of  Centnl 
Asia  would  be  imdermmed.  "  The  western  flintier/'  myn  the 
Russian  organ,  "  is  already  half  in  the  lumdd  of  England,  and,  If 
Kuldja  is  given  up,  the  operations  of  the  Rnssian^  in  tliat  rogiom 
will  lie  attende<l  with  great  riaka^  Eastcni  Tnrkistan  wotiM  fai 
fact  no  longer  exist  for  na.  The  surrender  of  Kuldja  to  Chins 
would  1m?  another  triumph  for  England,  and  the  Mantchoos  would 
hold  their  heads  higher  than  ever.  Tn  fine,  Russian  inilaeiiee  in 
Central  Asia  would  be  shaken." 

From  all  of  which  it  won  Id  seem  innnibly  clear  that,  vhtcb- 
ever  way  events  turn.  Central  Asia  is  destined  to  boeome  a  the- 
atre of  war,  if  not  this  autumn,  at  any  rate  in  the  spring,  and  that 
the  events  transpiring  will  bring  Russin  -  '  ^'ngland  i' '  -^h 
cloao  juxtaposition  that  the  gni\^'»tt  r<  ions  ai^  » 

arise,  which  may  include  a  European  war  nest  yimr. 

In  Fmuco  and  Germany  thi*  cloud  in  the  Eaiii  n- 
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with  some  anxiety ;  for,  though  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  Ger- 
man to  the  Chinese  fi*ontier,  there  h  a  train  of  gonpowder  hud 
the  entire  distance,  and  the  spark  is  being  applied  even  now. 

Many  indications  show  of  late  that  the  German  chancellor 
does  not  consider  the  war-fiend  appeased,  taid  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing new  combinations  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  storm.  To 
him»  at  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  old  triple  alliance  is 
at  an  end.  The  conversations  published  by  the  Titnes  corre- 
epondent  in  Paris  of  his  sentiments  toward  Prince  GortchakoflE, 
tliough  denied  by  the  German  ofiicial  papers,  faithfully  indicate 
tlie  altered  relations  which  now  subsist  between  the  two  chan- 
cellors, whose  long  friendship  depended  only  upon  the  use 
ooe  thought  he  could  make  of  the  other.  So  long  as  Eussia 
was  the  most  powerful  military  nation  next  to  Germanyi  and  the 
bopes  of  France  were  fijsed  upon  a  Muscovite  aUuuice  which 
might  one  day  lead  her  to  her  revenge,  so  long  did  Prince  Bis- 
marck keep  Russia  chained  to  his  chariot-wheels  by  flattery  and 
cfiexB  of  service  and  cooperation ;  but  the  moment  that  Russia, 
weakened  and  exhausted,  could  no  longer  be  useful  to  him,  he 
lad  her  to  a  political  defeat  which  England  lacked  the  firmness 
and  intelligence  to  inflict,  and  since  then  has  abandoned  her  en* 
tiruly  to  her  own  devices,  and  openly  quarreled  with  her  leading 
etaU^maiL  In  the  same  manner  we  have  significant  rumors  of  a 
coolness  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Andrassy,  and  the 
former  has  undoubtedly  done  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  Aus- 
tria to  enter  the  Slav  trap  prepared  for  her  in  Bosnia.  On  the 
ather  hand,  the  relations  of  Gennany  and  France  have  under- 
gone the  most  marked  change.  An  obnoxious  minister  has  been 
recalled  from  Berlin,  and  M.  St.  Vallier,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
emperor's,  has  been  aent  tliere,  while  the  tone  of  the  French 
pfees  in  regard  to  Germany  has  been  sensibly  modified.  If  Ger- 
many can  be  compensated  by  the  annexation  of  German  prov- 
inoefl  from  Aiuitria,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  ailianee  might 
be  cemented  between  France  and  her  old  enemy  by  the  cession 
to  the  former  of  some  territory,  taken  during  the  war,  which  is 
sot  Gorman.  If  Prince  Bismarck  has  designs  upon  weakened 
Biusia  and  disintegrated  Austria,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  be 
might  purchase,  if  not  the  cooperation,  at  all  events  the  neutral- 
ity, of  France ;  and  it  id  to  be  remembered  that  Bujseia  as  well  as 
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Aufitria  Ime  German  provinces.  There  ftrc  sddo  good  reasooi 
why  German  policy  ahould  incline  to  a  friendly  xmderitjuidliig 
widi  England,  whicli,  since  Russia  can  no  longer  bo  depended 
npon,  18  the  power  to  which  France  hius  of  lute  been  clinging.  It 
should  be  the  object  of  English  gtateBmen,  if  such  exist,  to  biicg 
about  a  triple  Western  alliance  between  England^  France,  and 
Germany  in  view  of  the  Eastern  complicatiouB  which  mtist  in- 
evitably arise  again  next  year. 

Unhappily,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  "  j^tace 

needs  the  most  Bkilifiil  steering,  ehe  has  no  pUot  op  i  xmt 

reliance  can  be  placed.  The  glamour  of  the  Berlin  CVngxBss  b 
fading  away,  and  the  public  are  awaking  to  the  painful  consetoi 
ne68  of  having  celebrated  a  victory  which  may  yet  turn  ont 
have  been  a  defeat,  and  of  having  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  a 
stategman  whoee  only  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  Ium  not 
plunged  the  country  into  so  deep  an  abyss  as  his  great  opponent 
seemed  to  desire. 

This  wiU  not  prevent  a  reaction  setting  in  as  the  clout  i  -  ^       ,  r 
more  thickly  on  the  horizon,  and  the  tim  notes  of  war  art-  -  >  m  i- 
ed.    It  will  be  all  the  more  intense  because  it  will  result  i 
keen  disappointment,  and  a  vague  sense  on  the  part  of  the  i' 
that  they  have  been  taken  in.     Already,  the  Liberals  are  g. 
tongue  in  this  sense  like  a  pack  of  hounds  opening  on  a  new 
scent.     Though  they  have  been  too  disunited,  ever  since  they  first 
hounded  on  Russia  to  make  the  war  from  which  all  subM^qncnt 
trouble  has  arisen,  to  propose  a  policy  or  offer  a  solution  which 
the  country  could  adopt,  tliey  are  united  enough  now  in  calling 
attention  to  the  blunders  of  the  Government  in  grappling  wi'h 
the  dangers  which  they  themselves  created.     However  m«i[ 
the  present  cabinet  may  be  of  directing  the  dei^t -' 
country,  their  opponenta  hai^e  shown  themselves  ii.  .;i 

ignorant  of  existing  conditions  in  tlie  Ea>^t,  and  far  more  incoti^^H 
petent  to  deal  with  them.  Nowhere  is  this  shallow  appreciatio^^^ 
more  consi>icnon8ly  apparent  tlian  in  the  daily  papers.  With  the 
exception  of  one  evening  journal,  they  liave  manifested  neither 
independence  of  party  considerations  nor  an  accurate  knowloilpe 
of  the  questions  with  which  they  have  had  to  deaL  It  is  only 
now  dawning  uj^in  them,  for  instance,  tlat  the  majority  of  M< 
hammadans  in  Turkey  are  nut  Turks,  that  the  power  of  tlie  Gotr^ 
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eminent  to  execute  reform  is  limited,  and  that  conced8$onB  wrung 
from  the  sultan  may  be  refused  altogether  bj  his  subjects.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  the  reforms  which  Christian  Europe  proposed 
to  force  on  Turkey  two  years  ago  could  only  be  introduced  after 
wholesale  massacres,  no  matter  whether  the  Porte  consented  to 
them  or  not ;  but  at  that  time  the  humanitarian  papers  were  ring- 
ing with  the  assurance  that,  if  England  had  only  put  on  a  little 
more  pressure  at  the  Constantinople  conference,  the  sultan  would 
baye  given  in,  and  the  question  would  have  been  solved.  They 
have  since  then  applauded  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  they 
are  now  beginning  to  admit  has  liad  the  efEect  of  creating  new 
problems,  instead  of  solving  old  ones;  they  arc  panic-striclcen 
by  tlie  new  phase  which  the  question  has  assumed  in  India, 
and  alternate  between  empty  bluster  and  feeble  recrimination. 
The  public,  bewildered  and  misled,  is  thoroughly  disgusted  alike 
with  its  politicians  and  their  newspaper  organs,  and  feels  that 
the  countay  is  drifting  into  an  unknown  sea  of  peril,  without 
either  a  pilot  or  a  compass.  The  Liberal  leaders,  who  have 
shown  themselves  ignorant,  parochial,  and  insular,  desire  to  draw 
the  country  into  its  shell,  and  leave  India,  the  colonies,  and 
foreign  interests  genendly,  to  their  fate,  while  the  Government 
have  blundered  fatally  in  their  struggles  after  "  imi3erializa- 
tion;"  they  have  mixed  up  questions  which  might  have  been 
kept  separated,  have  imported  Asiatic  into  European  politics, 
bay©  afiguraed  responsibilities  which  it  is  impossible  they  can 
ever  fulfill,  have  acquired  protectorates  and  territory  which  are 
bnr '  0  and  valiieleas,  have  let  loos©  forces  of  religious  fa- 

na^  tid  pitted  races  against  each  other  which  can  only  ex- 

haust tiiemselves  with  fire  and  sword ;  they  have  sanctioned  a 
principle  of  spoliation  of  territ«iry  on  religious  grounds,  and  of 
internal  interference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations 
which  must  lead  to  revolution  wherever  it  is  applied ;  and  they 
havec^  '  d  their  country  to  play  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  iich  they  have  thus  evoke<l,  and  themselves  to  a 

poUcy  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  their  downfalL 

An  Old  Diflokatist. 
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After  an  extended  sojourn  as  a  student,  in  Europe  a 
America,  for  nearly  eight  yearg,  I  lately  returned  liomg  llUod 
vrith  wild  expectations  in  regard  to  the  great  improvemenU  now 
universally  acknowledged.  I  am  oLliged  to  say,  however,  thai 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  pnhlic  improvements  gtmermlly 
there  has  been  less  progress  than  I  exjK^ctcd  to  »ee.  .it 

the  country  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  ^c..v.**^^iit, 
both  social  and  political,  is  beyond  question.  In  this  partjcuUr 
I  am  agreeably  surprised.  The  numerous  jouniaU  which  h«Te 
sprung  into  being  since  18 72,  and  whose  cditurials  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  people  moetlj 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  empu*e,  teem  with  intelljgttkl 
dificusaionSy  both  of  a  social  and  political  nature. 

The  most  prominent  and  noteworthy  quesdons  difienased  irt 
those  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  existiiig 
treaties  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  the  Government  and  people 
are  in  perfect  accord  on  this  subject.  It  is  also  eridenl  that  tlaey 
are  now  wide-awake  from  the  seeming  slumber  of  the  yean  jiM 
past;  and  they  are  no  longer  dreaming  of  the  bltHrfalneg  of 
the  **  Tariff  Convention,"  nor  yearning  after  the  bleasedneM  of 
"extra-territorial  jurisdiction." 

It  was  in  1S53  that  Commodore  M.  C»  Perry  irriTed  in 
Japanese  waters,  in  command  of  the  United  Statea  tqcudroo, 
l)earing  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  8tatca  to  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

On  the  aotli  of  March,  1854,  a  "treaty  of  peace  and  amity  " 
was  aigned  by  Commodore  Perry  and  tbe  eommiafiionen  of  the 
Tjrooon. 

A  aimilar  convention,  but  providing  for  the  upeoing  of  Ka^ 
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pajsakij  wslb  signed  October  14,  1854,  bj  the  commiBsi oners  of  the 
Tycoon  Government  and  Sir  James  S.  Knight,  H.  B,  M.  rear- 
a(lmiral  in  the  Ea^t  Indies.  On  the  26th  of  Febmarj,  1855,  a 
treaty  was  made  with  Ku^sia;  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  Holland 
made  a  somewhat  more  extended  treaty,  but  no  additional  privi- 
leges  were  granted  by  Japan. 

In  Jane,  1$57,  Mr.  Towneend  Harris,  United  States  confinl- 
general,  made  another  convention,  more  commercial  in  its  char- 
acter, but  this  Wiifi  revoked  by  the  treaty  of  1858.  This  waa 
followed  on  the  10th  of  October  by  the  Netherl^ids,  and  a  con- 
vcntion  was  made,  as  a  sopplementary  treaty  to  the  previous  one. 
Russia  aho  followed  the  same  course  October  24,  1857. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  more  important  treaty  of  July  29,  1858, 
with  the  United  States,  upon  which  I  must  dwell  more  than  on 
the  preceding,  for  this  one  served  especially  as  the  model  of  all 
the  other  treaties  subsecjuently  made,  and  now  existing.  On  this 
account  I  propose  to  point  out  such  of  its  provisions  as  are  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  verj^  unoonmaon  in  the  treaties  between 
sovereign  powers.    It  provides  that — 

'*The  President  of  the  United  States^  at  the  request  of  the 
Japanese  Government^  will  act  as  a  friendly  mediator  in  such  mat- 
ters of  difference  as  may  arise  between  the  Government  of  Ja- 
fian  and  any  European  power.  The  ships-of-war  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  render  friendly  aid  and  assistance  to  such  Japanese 
.Teseelfl  as  they  may  meet  on  the  high-seas^  so  far  as  can  be  done 
^thout  a  breach  of  neutralitVi  and  all  American  consuls  residing 
at  ports  Ttsited  by  Japanese  vettselii  shall  also  give  them  such 
friendly  aid  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries  in  which  they  reside.'* 

It  IB  fair  and  proper  to  remark  that  these  provisions  are  ab- 
!nt  from  all  tho  otlier  treaties,  thereby  showing  that  the  United 
States  was  most  fonvard  to  treat  with  Japan  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
Again: 

**  Tho  place  which  the  Americans  shall  occupy  for  their  buUd- 
igs,  and  tho  harbor  n^gulations,  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Ameri- 
consul  and  the  authorities  of  each  place  ;  and,  if  they  cannot 
ec,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  and  settled  by  the  American 
diplomatic  agent  and  the  Japanese  Government,** 
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Here  appeals  the  first  "  cloven-foot,"  ag  thfa  artido  stripe  tho 
Japanese  Govenmient  of  its  ab&olnte  aad  sorereign  power  to 

eetablish  harbor  and  municipal  regulations,  ^  *"  England 
dictating  the  municipal  laws  or  harbor  regolau:.  m  Aimsri- 
can  city  1 

But  to  continue : 

"  Duties  tthall  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  Japan  on  all 
landed  in  the  country,  and  on  all  articlos  of  Jajjanese  prodaeiiciB 
that  are  exported  as  cargo,  according  to  the  tariff  herttmfo  ap- 
pended :  "  also  '*  all  goods  which  are  imported  into  Japan,  and  which 
hare  paid  the  duty  fixed  by  this  treaty,  may  be  transported  by  the 
Japanese  into  any  part  of  the  empire,  without  the  payment  of  any 
tax^  excise,  or  transit  diUy  tehaieverj*^ 

Here  Japan  is  again  strangled ;  her  hands  and  feet  are  alflee 
tied.  Kor  are  these  all  the  odious  provisions;  additional  and 
more  onerous  burdens  are  placed  upon  her  sliouldera  by  the 
*^  Tariff  Convention ''  of  1866,  but  these  mil  be  discuasod  in  ^m_ 
proper  place. 

And  again: 

**  All  foreign  coin  shall  be  current  in  Japan,  and  pan  for  iia 
corresponding  %oeight  of  Japanese  coin  of  the  same  deecripCioii ; 
and  Americans  and  Japanese  may  freely  use  foreign  or  Tipaoess 

coin  in  making  payments  to  each  other.** 

Owing  to  the  greater  intrinsic  value  of  Japanese  coin,  Uie 
practical  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  deplete  the  oonntzy  odt  ill 
treasure;  and  while  Japan  was  flooded  with  unnecesaarjr  mer- 
chandise at  extravagant  prices  from  European  countrteSy  the  old 
coins — ^gold  and  silver — of  the  empire  were  recoincd  in  remote 
capitals,  and  then  beautified  with  the  visages  of  civilized  poten- 
tates.  It  was  subsequently  found,  however,  that  tliis  monetatj 
arrangement  was  not  without  some  alloy,  and  so  it  wa«  praelt 
caUy  nullified  by  the  "Tariff  Convention  "  of  18«6. 

Furthermore : 

**  Americans  committing  offenses  agairut  JapanrMC  shall  be  Cried 
in  American  conaolar  courts,  and  when  "  '  Jl  bepiui- 

isb^  according  to  American  law.    Jai  ^  oSmnm 

against  Americans  shall  bo  tried  by  i).  ritim^  and 

pnnlsfaod  according  to  Japanese  law." 
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Althougli  probably  dispnted  bj  highly-intelligent  diploma- 
tidta,  it  Eeems  to  me  that  a  fair  construction  of  theee  clatisefi 
entitles  both  governments  to  establish  in  each  other's  coimtry 
judicial  csourts.  The  United  States  has  had  its  consnkr  courts  in 
all  the  open  ports  of  Japan  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  no  novelty 
to  say  that  tliey  have  exhibited  at  times  the  moat  curious  proceed* 
ings  and  results,  which  were  in  keeping  witb  anything  but  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  not  as  yet 
had  any  occasion  to  establish  similar  courts  in  the  United  States. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  attraction  will  be  great  when  a 
Japanese  consular  court  or  some  other  *'  authority  *'  shall  be  cre- 
ated in  a  metropolis  like  New  York,  and  a  trial  shall  take  place 
when  the  plaintiff  is  an  American  and  the  defendant  a  Japanese ! 
le  it  likely  that  the  American  judges  would  feel  any  **  exceeding 
joy  '*  because  they  were  thus  much  relieved  of  their  labors  ? 

And  once  again : 

"  In  the  opened  harbors  of  Japan,  Americans  shall  be  free  to  go 
where  they  please,  within  a  limit  of  about  twenty  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

And,  finally : 

^  The  articles  for  the  regulation  of  trade  which  we  append  to 
this  treaty  shall  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  same,  and 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  the  contracting  parties  to  this 
treaty,  and  on  their  citizens  and  subjectsu" 

This  makes  it  binding  upon  the  Japanese  Government  to 
strictly  observe  the  "regulations  of  trade/'  which  cannot  be 
changed  in  the  least  degree,  however  incompatible  with  the 
interests  of  Japan,  without  the  most  elaborate  "diplomatic'' 
negotiations  with,  and  **  consent "  of,  the  foreign  representatives. 
How  would  America  like  to  adopt  such  trade  regulations  at 
home  i  Do  we  not  find  in  this  a  beautiful  application  of  the 
golden  precept  to  '*  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us  I" 

The  trade  regulations  conclude  by  providing  that — 

**  Five  years*  af tL*r  the  opening  of  Kanagawa,  which  took  place  in 
1850f  the  import,  and  export  duties  shall  be  subject  to  reviBion,  if 
the  Japanese  Oocemment  desires  iC^ 

We  shall  presently  return  to  this  cUuse  and  show  how  its  tpirit 
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and  letter  were  alike  ignored,  and  a  tariff  of  an  entirelj  dUfcreal 
nature  was  adopted.  The  above  text  waa  adopted  by  the  oChtr 
powers,  i\&  one  would  adopt  an  India-nibber  suit,  ai   '  nl 

treaties  were  signed  as  follows:  Kussia,  An^eruBt  7,  1  -  i.J^ 

land,  August  18,  1858;  Great  Britain,  August  20, 1858;  FnuieA, 
October  9,  1858 ;  Portugal,  August  3,  1800 ;  Prufida,  Janiiaij 
24, 1861 ;  and  Switzerland,  February  6,  1804.  Then  came  tbe 
famous  "Tariff  Convention''  of  June  25,  1860,  with  ^boodad 
warehouse  regulations,**  followed  bj  Belgium,  A ngust  1,  186$; 
Italy,  August  25,  ISOO;  Denmark,  Jauuiiry  1, 18G7;  Swedeii  imd 
Norway,  January  11,  1888;  Spain,  November  12, 1868;  Noflh 
Germany,  Febmarj  20,  18G9  ;  and  Austria,  October  18,  IftOT. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  America  led  the  rebt  of  thi}  world  in 
ite  intercourse  with  the  empire  of  the  **  Bidng  Sun." 

It  wafi  the  United  States  that  made  the  first  treaty  of  pi-aoi* 
and  amity  with  Japan ;  it  was  that  republic  whicli  made  the  lii^t 
treaty  for  "  regulating  the  intercourse  of  American  citixcim  wittitn 
the  empire  of  Japan ;  '*  it  was  the  United  States  at  -  '  '  '  tnado 
the  first  treaty  of  ^'  amity  and  commerce,"  and  in  Hxeait 

do  we  find  ag  cunning  de\ice8  of  diplomatic  imposition  ag  hmvt^ 
sinoe  been  inaugurated  by  later  *' diplomatB,**     TV  rse  of 

American  diplomacy  was  appreciated  then,  ia  ap]  i  now, 

and  win  bo  in  the  future,  shining  brightly  in  the  pagi»  of  hiataij^ 
After  the  first  treaty  liad  ]»een  signed,  and  the  sincerity  of  Amer- 
ican friendship  confidcti  in  by  the  Japanese  anihorities,  aa  wai 
the  oaae,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  impose  aay 
stipnlation  which  might  ultimately  destn>y  the  \yt*y  '  -f  the 
empire,  upon  those  who  har<llj  knew  what  a  treat \  But 

America  would  not  attempt  such  an  unjust  policy  against  a  peo- 
ple enfeebled  by  long  isolation  from  the  family  of  nations,  and 
by  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Tolcugawa  despotism.  Tho  friendly 
and  conscientious  counse  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  whb 
Japan  in  tliose  days  cannot  be  over-estimated- 

That  republio,  I  must  a>pcat,  led  others  in  making  Toaaoo- 
able  tneatiea,  but  not  in  inaugurating  the  cowardly  |>oUqy  of 
"cot^l  'i  " — ^a  policy  intn:Miuf»ed  at  a  later  dat  -  ~tt  ottl 
the  pi  tiah  object  of  forcing  thu  prodncti  ^  livtlUst 

upon  unwilling  marketa.  It  waii  the  fair  and  manly  aetiim  of 
the  American  miniater  at  the  time  that  eeotired  this  confldeooa  of 
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the  Tycoon's  authorities ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  confidence,  thus 
jeiirly  obtained,  the  agents  of  other  powers  would  surely  have  met 
ith  anything  but  success  in  their  endeavors  to  make  treaties 
itli  Jui>an.  To  show  the  correctness  of  tliie  view,  it  is  enough 
[to  say  that  even  the  British  Government  presented  to  Mr.  Harris 
►Id  &nuff-box,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  offices  and 
stance  when  Lord  Elgin  was  negotiating  for  a  treaty ;  and 
[that  hits  name  is  often  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sntatives  in  justification  of  the  claim  that  the  **  Tariff  Conven- 
tion" of  18t]f>  mnet  always  remain  in  force,  because  the  system 
inaugurated  by  him,  "  the  faithful  friend  of  Japan.'"  But 
they  cannot  convince  us  that  his  motive  in  attaching  the  tariff 
.etipulation  to  the  treaty  of  1S58  was  to  perpetuate  a  system; 
►ut  it  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  to  remain  in  force  only 
mtil  g.ueli  time  as  Japan  should  become  familiar  with  the  ways 
►f  eiJightened  foreigners.  The  whole  career  of  this  diplomat, 
'hatevor  he  may  Lave  been,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  true 
lend  of  Japan,  as  well  as  entirely  loyal  to  his  own  country. 
Returning  to  the  concluding  provision  of  the  trade  regular 
tions,  above  cited,  let  us  examine  the  details  and  circxmistances 
ider  which  the  **  Tariff  Convention  *'  was  signed* 
Instead  of  carrying  uut  that  provision,  namely,  tliat  the  tariff 
be  subject  to  revision,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  Kana^ 
fcwa,  according  t^)  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the 
Foreign  representatives  forced  upon  the  Tedo  Government  the 
adoption  of  the  ** Tariff  Convention"  of  1S66, 

rTliLa  nefarious  transaction  was  done  at  tlie  time  when  Japan 
con\'nlsed  by  internal  commotion,  growing  directly  or  indi- 
ly  out  of  her  sudden  association  with  tlio  family  of  nations. 
[ITie  old  system  of  feudalism  was  falling  to  pieces,  tlie  relation  of 
icr  to  Ills  hereditary  prince  wa^  being  discussed,  the  dual 
iment  of  Mikado  and  Tycoon  was  being  criticised,  peasant 
aiid  noble  saw  tliat  a  great  change  was  imjx'uding,  clans  were 
^gathering,  men  were  muttering,  and  Japan  found  herself  in  the 
of  a  revolution.*    Notwithstanding  all  thiA,  the  Japaneec 
-  faithfully  carrying  out  its  treaty  obligations ;  but 

. a  dij^cimtent  prevailing  it  was  impoesible  to  control 

eiy  action  of  irrcKponsiblo  people,  or  to  prevent  individual 
fapanc^ne  and  foreigners  from  occasionally  coming  into  collision. 
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Sncli  collisions  were  infrequent,  bnt,  when  they  did  occur, 
always  magnified,  and  reparation  and  indemnity  d*  !  tx%ym 

the  Government ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  intemaJ  mmuui^^^  were 
added  perplexing  and  unncceesaiy  complications  and  demand*— 
made  for  the  purpose  (as  the  Japanese  will  always  1  of  in* 

creiising  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  and,  by  \y  ^  .^.v.  iung  tl, 
placing  it  in  a  condition  in  which  it  might  V>e  ooeroed.  These 
foreign  demands,  as  they  became  known,  increased  the  popakr 
commotion,  and  resulted,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  in  tmiiiciid* 
ly  acts  and  outrages  upon  several  foreigners  by  trnsfipoDfiitik 
Japanese.  But  there  were  indeed  many  casee  where  fatal  colli- 
sions were  purposely  provoked  by  foreigners,  the  requite  of  which 
were  no  more  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  than  of  regret,  6qcIi 
was  precisely  the  case  of  Richardson,  the  Engtii^hman  who  will- 
fully tried  to  ride  through  the  train  of  the  state  pri>r*>^-='*'''  of 
"  Prince  Satsuma,"  and  was  killed  by  a  retainer  of  the  ^  jx 

act  which,  at  that  time  of  feudalism,  was  entirely  justiliable,  h^ 
cause  such  discourtesy  to  a  princely  retinue  was  deemed  an  im* 
pardonable  outrage.  It  was  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Bldi* 
ard^n  that  a  British  squadron,  in  1863,  bombarded  the  city  of 
Kagosliima,  destroying  a  large  part  of  the  place  and  property  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  not  i^tiHtii^l  with 
this,  the  Japanese  Government  was  compelled  to  pay  t^  \\ 

representatives  an  indemnity  of  over  four  hundred  thou^,,..  .  ,.^1- 
lars.  About  tlils  time  a  certain  French  vessel  and  an  An&erictt 
merchant-vessel  were  fired  upon  by  the  reckless  soldiers  in  tlMl 
fortress  of  Shimonoseki,  and  prompt  retaliation  was  mtitcd  out  by 
the  naval  forces  of  the  respective  countries  so  offended.  Evim 
an  indemnity  was  demanded  in  the  case  of  the   f  >^ 

vessel,  and  duly  paid  by  the  Tycoon.    But  the  En^i ..ty 

in  Japan  (although  no  English  vessel  had  bo«n  attacked)  was  nol 
aatifified  with  Buch  lenient  punishment  and  limited  iudemnlty. 
Henoe,  in  spito  of  his  instructions,  he  concocted  a  famous  nav^ 
expedition ;  and  thus,  on  a  certain  day  in  1854,  wis  fought  Ibft 
griai  and  memorabf^  battle  of  Shimonoseki,  lictwcseD  a  prinoo  of 
Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain,  UuUand,  Ffmiioe»  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  other. 

The  oombinod  fleet  of  the  fon^  onAsted  of 

teea  vesselsi  eanying  287  guns,  wh  .  <<«  i'f  rhr»^lim 
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fortified  xdtli  a  few  emde  batteries,  and  had  three  small  Teeeek, 
fitted  out  as  ganboats,  and  a  few  battalions  of  irregular  Boldiers. 
His  batteries  were  epofled  and  razed ;  the  boats  were  sunk ;  and 
the  town  of  Shimonoaeki  destroyed.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
victory  I  And  what  else  ?  A  convention  was  subsequently  forced 
upon  the  Tycoon's  government,  and  reluctantly  signed  by  the 
latter,  the  substance  of  which  was  a£  follows : 

**  1.  The  amount  payable  to  the  four  powers  is  fixed  at  three 
mUhons  of  doUars  (*3,000,000),"  etc. 

"  2,  The  whole  sum  to  be  payable  quarterly,'*  etc. 

**3.  Insomuch  as  the  receipt  of  money  has  never  been  the  object 
of  the  fiaid  powers,  but  the  establishment  of  better  relations  with 
Japan,  and  a  desire  to  place  these  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  mut- 
uiUy  advantageous  footing  is  still  the  leading  object  in  view  : 
therefore^  if  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  wishes  to  offer,  in  lieu  of  the 
^payment  of  the  sum  claimed,  and  as  a  material  compensation  for 
loss  and  iDJury  sustained,  the  opening  of  Shimonoseki,  or  some 
other  eligible  port  in  the  Inland  Sea,  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
said  foreign  governments  to  accept  the  ^ame,  or  insist  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  in  money,  under  the  conditions  above  stipu* 
lated. 

"  4.  Tliis  convention  to  be  formally  ratified  by  the  Tycoon's 
government  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  thereof** 

Aa  this  indemnity  was  declared  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  been  most  unjustly  exacted,  and  as  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Government  which  has  thus  far,  by  the  votes 
,oi  ita  national  Legislature,  acknowledged  that  indemnity  to  have 
»n  a  gross  wrong  against  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  against 
Japan,  we  are  once  more  enabled  to  draw  a  contrast,  in  their  line 
of  conduct,  between  the  European  powers  and  the  United  States. 
A  nw»t  "  eligible  port/'  that  of  Kobe,  on  the  Inland  Sea,  was  de* 
mandod  by  the  foreign  representatives,  backed  by  the  fleets  of 
four  nations,  and  was  subsequently  opened  mid  settled  ;  and 
''ct,  the  liiMt  farthing  of  the  indemnity  was  insisted  upon.  Was 
lot  this  a  Imndfiome  business  ?  Did  those  representaUvos  imagine 
that  such  dealings  with  a  feeble  nation  would  glorify  tlieir  names 
in  the  pages  of  histor}",  and  be  read  without  a  blu^h  by  future 
generationa  t 

^aaiiiig  over,  for  want  of  space,  some  deta^  in  this  oonneo^ 
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tioD,  let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  iui|>ortaDt  and  unique  featmw 
of  the  "  TarifE  Convention  '*  itself.    It  hegins  is  foUowa : 

"The  repregentatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  die  United 
States  of  America^  and  Holland,  having  received  from  their  re- 
spective governments  identical  instructions  for  the  modificalioo  of 
the  tariff  of  import  and  export  duties  containi^d  in  the  trade  regu- 
lations annexed  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  afc^rev^id  povcfi 
with  the  Japanese  Government  in  1858>  which  modifieaiti 
vided  for  by  the  seventh  of  those  regulations  "  (what  gl:  .  ^  i> 
lation  there  has  been  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  article  !) ;  thaX 
**the  Japanese  Government  promised,  during  their  visit  to  Omaka  in 
1865,  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  general  basis  of  five  per  cent,  duty 
on  both  imports  and  exports "  (this  reminds  the  writer  of  m  few 
powerful  and  muscular  men  holding  a  child  by  the  throat  and  ex* 
acting  from  it  a  promise  !)  \  that  **  the  Japanese  Govemmpnt^  being 
desirous  of  affording  a  fresh  proof  of  their  wish  to  r  trade 

and  to  cement  the  friendly  relations  which  exist  1l •^..  tbiar 

coiintry  and  foreign  nations"  (what  a  sweet  phrase  ihia  ta  !  Host 
the  poor  and  weak  give  up  his  oiZ  to  cement  the  fi  '  '  "  'ih  tli« 
opulent  ?)  ;  that  '*  the  contracting  parties  formal!}  .  adiag 

upon  the  subjects  of  their  respective  sovereigns  and  the  citifena  of 
their  respective  countries,  the  tariff  thereby  establ'''  -  *  ~~nexad 
to  the  present  convention  ;   that  this  tariff  is  t^  r  tke 

original  tariff  attached  to  the  treaties  of  1858 ;  tkit  i\m  new  tariff 
shall  come  into  effect  in  the  port  of  Yokohama  on  the  1st  d-^  -^^ 
July,  1866,  and  ia  subject  to  revision  on  and  after  the  Ist  i: 
July,  1872"  (remember  thijs  convention  was  signed  on  tho  2oih  4*1 
June,  1866  !)  ;  **  that  all  articles  of  Japanese  pruduclion  ccmrcpad 
to  the  open  ports  shall  be  free  of  tax ;  that  one  hundred  Ifexioaii 
dollars  sliall  be  received  at  the  custom-house  as  substitutes  for 
ichiboos** (Japanese old  silver  coins)  ;  "that  upon  their  eonciurei 
the  Japanese  Government  was  to  enlarge  the  mint  to  Kcrure  an 
quate  issue  of  native  coins,  so  as  to  cxchang**  llu*i«<^  with  foi 
coins  from  time  to  time,  as  the  merchants  might  desire,  and 
leigliiofage  waa  to  be  determined  by  the  common  consent  of 
ooDtaoting  parties ;  and  that  the  foreign  consuls  and  the  govi 
of  each  port  were  to  make  joint ly,  and  by  mutual  consent,  aneh 
regulatiooi  aa  would  facilitate  custom-house  bnatncM*" 

The  convention  ooncladefi  with  the  following  worda : 

'^The  ander^gned  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  oiuiceeMaiy  thtf 
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tills  conTeDtton  should  be  submitted  to  their  respective  ^vemmeatfi 
for  ratification  before  it  comes  into  operatioHt  it  will  take  effect  on 
and  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1866." 

A  mere  jxiruBal  of  this  concluding  clauee,  when  compared 

ith  the  foregoing  provisions,  must  connnce  any  impartial  reader 

lat,  either  the  contracting  parti&s  on  one  side  rejy^anlcd  the  whole 

ibject  as  trivial,  or,  knowing  the  exact  bearing  of  it,  as  they 

►ught  to  have  known,  they  forced  it  upon  the  other  party,  which 

inionntcd  to  nothing  leas  than  an  unworthy  deception.     Yes,  a 

•aty  depriving  a  feeble  nation  of  the  power  to  legislate  in  re- 

to  its  tariff,  thus  crippling  its  national  finances  and  induf^tries, 

threatening  its  yary  existence,  was  regiirded  by  "  the  imder- 

''  as  being  too  unimportant  to  reciuire  a  proper  ratification 

before  it  conies"  into  operation  ;  and  five  days  after  tie  treaty 

signed  it  went  into  operation. 

For  want  of  space,  we  cannot  here  examine  at  length  the 

itself ;  BufBoe  it  to  say  that  all  articles  of  both  imports  and 

iports,  with  few  exceptions,  are  euhjected  to  a  duty  of  five  per 

^nt.,  opium  being  the  only  article  ahaolutehj prohibited. 

As  tlie  inevitable  result  of  tlxis  convention,  Japan  alone  has 

cd.     During  the  last  eight  and  a  half  years  preo-    *       'me 

1876,  the  average  amount  of  annual  trade  was  $r  ,       ,    '0; 

tbftt  of  imports  over  exports,  3^7.255,104;  while  the  aggregate 

lount  of  trade  was  1^347,610,818,  and  the  tot4d  balance  ugainet 

fapan  amounted  to  §tU,<j<:iS,802  (an  amount  ei|ual  to  that  of  the 

lual  revenue  of  the  empire),  and  eight-tentlis  at  least  of  this 

have  found   their  way  into   the  jxickets  of  EngliiJimen. 

thould  such  an  order  of  things  continue  forever? 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  was 

rhat  better.    The  total  arauunt  of  tnide  was  $52,625,355, 

the  exports  from  Japan  over  tlio   imports    amounted   to 

(2,207,917,    But  this,  however,  i*  attributable  entirely  to  an 

\s\     '  V       *  The  production  in  Bilk  havini    "    "    '    ibroad 

i  ^  '  demand  for  Japanese  silk  was  u  v  lai^ 

^timng  a  favorable  re^idt  in  a  degree*    As  is  seen  from  the  cus- 

loms  rettirm*,  eo  far  as  i    '  '"  '    -i  for  the  recently  ended  &cal 

rear,  the  balance  of  tr;t  »t  but  be  ag:iiiijtt  Japan.    One 

IB  certain,  that  something  rnxmi  be  done  to  check  this  state 

if  Japan  meani  to  live  long  I 
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Japan  now  fully  recognizea  her  reBponsibUity  m  n  roeTsber 
of  die  family  of  nationfi,  and  tliis  through  the  instnun^ 
of  the  tJnited  States.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  aU  the 
were  first  signed  with  the  TJnited  States,  excepting  the  ** 
noseki  Convention  '*  and  the  "  Tariff  Convention,"  which  were 
the  regnlt  of  the  unworthy  intrigues  of  other  partieo ;  und,  «i> 
though  it  is  true  that  the  United  StAtea  was  a  party  to  than, 
she  was  not  the  leading  spirit,  but,  by  force  of  cirxnuosUlieei, 
ahe  fiiiiiply  joined  with  the  rest.  This  is  known  and  rooojgmied 
by  all  parties. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  madi* 
tate.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  moral  reepon&bility  ne 
the  part  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  future  wolfaro  of 
Japan  ?  If  there  is,  will  she  not  see  to  it  that  Japan'a  just  de- 
mand, to  resume,  as  an  independent  nation,  the  le^&btive  power 
regarding  her  foreign  commerce  and  cufitoms  tariff,  ahftU  be  eoiD- 
plied  with  ?  WiU  it  not  be  extremely  proper  for  her  alio  to  letd 
other  powers  in  delivering  Japan  from  these  ontangliiig  arrnnp. 
mentfi,  as  ehe  did  in  regard  to  the  old  treaty  ? 

Wliatever  may  be  the  idea  entertained  by  the  United  Statoi 
and  other  powers  regarding  their  moral  responaibiUtie«  for  the 
prosperity  of  Japan,  there  is  no  alternative  for  na  but  that  we 
must  regain,  at  any  cost,  that  inherent  right  to  legislate  indepoK 
denlty  of  the  treaty  powers  on  the  customs  tariff  and  tot^m 
commerce.    Surely  we  cannot,  nay,  wiU  not,  mibmit  ouraclTei 

ly  longer  to  tins  slow  but  sure  proceea  of  "  capitulation  ** the 

jath  of  the  national  life. 
Look  at  the  liistory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire :  what  waa  the 
condition  of  her  native  industiy  about  a  cent  and  what 

ia  it  now  I    Bead  the  pitiful  story  in  this  coi..  ....  a,  reooided 

by  J,  R  McCulloch,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  the  time. 

Must  Japan  calmly  await  the  time — which  will  surely  cciiiie« 
,i£  not  warded  off— when  her  fate  will  bo  like  that  of  Tortey, 
iplorablo  in  the  extreme  i  The  conduct  of  the  foremost  foreign 
in  Japan  seems  to  say  '^  Tes,  Japan  must  wait.*'  Is  it  be^ 
Japan  is  a  heathen  nation  that  the  arowedlj  Christian  and 
civilized  powcn  abtiso  and  persecute  her  to  the  extreme  t  Vjm 
the  heathen  nation  turn  the  other  cheek  that  the  Chrkda: 
amitet 
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Judging  from  the  sentiments  advocated  by  the  English  organs 

kt  Yokohama  for  many  years  past,  no  other  conclusion  can  be 

led  tlmn  that  at  least  the  people  whom  tliese  organs  repre- 

expcct  us  to  submit  for  ever  to  tlie  onertms  conditions  of 

capitulation/'    In  reference  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 

Tariff  Convention,"  they  expreeeed  their  aversion  to  it,  making 

series  of  assertions  of  the  most  preposterous  nature,  fit  only  for 

lose  devoid  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  decency.    It  was  declared 

)y  one  of  these  organs  that  though  Japan  might  desire  to  exercise 

'freely  her  own  judgment  in  matters  affecting  the  customs  tariff, 

England  would  kindly  advise   her  as  an   elder  sister  would  a 

y  ,  saying,  "My  dear  sister,  you  wish  to  do  this  and  that, 

Ij      I      liak  you  are  not  capable  of  judging,  suid  I  cannot  con- 

mt  to  your  doing  so."    This  affectionate  admonition  contrasts 

mtifully  with  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  ex]K-irt^  to  England 

lounted  to  less  than  $4,0<>0,(M»0  in   1866,  and  $9,()0(>,000  in 

1877,  while  the  English  exports  to  Japan  in  1866  were  very 

nearly  §15,000,000,  and  over  |1 5,000,000  in  1877, 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  and  other  figures  elsewhere  men- 
ioned,  do  they  still  expect  Japan  to  accept  the  tender  count^els 
"the  elder  sister,"  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Ottoman 
Impire  to  the  very  end  of  self-destruction  i  Aw&j,  I  say,  with 
a  delusion ! 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  year  1872  the  Japanese  em- 
lore  had  a  negotiation  with  the  Government  of  the  ITnited 
Itates  for  the  general  revision  of  treaties,  and,  for  some  reasons 
lot  clear  to  outsiders,  the  negotiation  fell  through ;  and  until 
mtly  nothing  more  was  heard  regarding  the  revision. 
But  it  is  now  authentically  stated  that  a  formal  proposition  to 
the  existing  treaties  has  lately  been  made  t*:*  all  the  treaty 
>wer8.  .What  Japan  desires  by  this  treaty  to  accomplish  seems 
be  very  simple  and  extremely  reasonable.  It  desires,  in  the 
place,  that  the  **  Tariff  Convention  "  of  1866  and  the  "  trade 
^tio^fl"  attached  to  the  treaty  of  1858  shall  be  annulled^  so 
kble  Jajmn  to  legislate  independently  upon  matters  oon- 
urith  hur  tariff  and  foruign  commerce;  an*l  "     -he 

to  open,  to  the  people  and  vessels  of  the  *  >  Ich 

accept  tlie  fiin»t  proposition,  such  additional  port^  m  wiii  be 
calculated  for  commercial  purposes.     To  my  mind  there 
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cannot  be  a  more  reasonable  propofiition.  It  is  not  to  be  dcmbuJ 
that  tboBe  powers  whicli  entertain  the  aligbtcet  fueling  of  joitiflv 
and  gjmpatliy  toward  JapaTi,  and  wboee  eyes  are  apon  to  the 
wider  interests  of  tbeir  future  coinraerciaJ  relations  with  her,  will 
not  liesitate  to  comply  with  the  expressed  deaire  of  JapAit.  But 
just  here  I  cannot  restrain  myeelf  from  ex])res«isiTi  nm 

that  our  Government  does  not  boldly  demand  in  t»- 

territorial  jurisdiction  *'  shall  be  also  given  up.  It  most  be  pktn 
to  the  rulers  that,  so  long  as  this  remains  in  force^  a  decent  gor- 
emment  is  an  impossibility.  How  long  are  they  willing  to  mh 
dure  this  sort  of  imposition  ?  We,  the  people,  eannot  eertmialy 
continue  much  longer  to  suffer  the  double  yokes  in  ^  r  oecio. 
I  Bay  "  double,"  because  wo  are  subjected  to  the  v  tsceoib 

tion  of  our  strict  law — civil  and  criminal — whenever  rosoitod  tx}} 
while  a  foreign  subject  is  allowed  to  violate  our  laws  v  ■-*  pi. 
nity,  if  such  violation  be  not  the  violation  at  the  &£i ;  of 

the  law  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  it  ifi  ahk)  tmo 
that,  even  when  he  inolates  the  law  of  his  nation,  he  i-  *  'rea 
only  nominally  pimished*     Tlie  effect  of  all  this  is  to  <  tui, 

the  people  of  the  soil,  to  socially  and  legally  hnm!)le  (lurselvof  i& 
dealing  with  the  favored  alien,  an  invader  of  the  soih 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  few  facts  to  corroho* 
rate  these  grievances.  A  certain  American  captain,  hj  the  Ofluie 
of  Batchelder,  htis  been  a  tenant  for  tlie  la^^t  six  or  seven  yeaii 
in  the  Tsukiji  settlement,  Tokio.  The  payment  of  five  Te«n' 
rent  was  withheld ;  the  landlord,  the  municipal  govomm^nt  of 
Tokio,  sued  before  the  American  consular  court  for  ibo  iveoveij 
of  the  rent.  The  jrlea  of  the  defendant  was  briefly  as  fJlowi: 
that  the  Japanese  Government  having  establifthod  by  <  -n 

a  settlement  for  foreign  people,  it  had  thus  by  imp^-'  '  mkiuJ 

itself  not  to  allow  foreigners  to  live  without  the  sni  mcnt; 

that  notwithstanding  this  the  Japanoie  Government  did  alhiv 
foreigners  this  freedom  to  some  ejctent,  thereby  f'"'-  ^nmto 
the  defendant's  holding ;  therefore  he  luid  the  rip  hboM 

the  payment  of  rent  as  well  as  to  occupy  the  said  premido^.  Th« 
American  judge  decided  in  favor  of  the  dcf  »'  '  ^"  vi.  .-fjy 
after  a  prciriscly  similar  case  to  the  above  wis  a 

KriK,  BUckley  in  the  British  cotirt ;  the  plea  wi*  mmH  .0 

British  jndgo  diK^idiKl  that  ^^  the  defendiuit  mii0l  be  goi^^^««v^.  to 
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ly  "  tlie  rent  In  the  mean  time  the  Japanese  Govcminent  was 
loving  for  a  new  trial  of  Batchelder's  ease.  One  day,  to  the 
lit  surprise  of  the  authorities  and  the  public,  an  overture  was 
by  the  captain  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  five  yeai's* 
it^  despite  the  judgment  awarded  in  his  favor,  and  the  niunici- 
autliority  of  Tokio  quietly  accepted  it.  Thus  was  wonnd  up 
le  whole  affair  of  the  ground*rent  cases. 
No  comment  or  explanation  is  needed  regarding  the  rast  dif- 
ference between  the  results  of  the  two  cases.  There  is  another 
and  more  recent  instance  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty 
under  cover  of  "  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  "  clause. 

During  the  last  spring  a  certain  EngUsh  inerchant,  Hartley 
}y  name^  was  detected  while  trying  to  smuggle  tli rough  the  cus- 
»m'house  a  large  quantity  of  opium*     The  custoine  authority, 
course,  seized  it,  and  brought  an  action  against  Hartley  l>efore 
le  British  court,  for  the  fine  as  specifically  provided  in  the 
treaty.     After  a  long  and  exhaugtive  trial  Mr.  H.  S.  Wilkinson^ 
"  acting  law-secretary  of  H.  B.  Majesty's  legation  "  in  Tokio,  sit- 
ting as  judge  in  a  British  court,  decided  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  a  decree  was  recorded  that  he,  and  as  matter  of  course 
tl  English  subjects,  might  freely  import  opium  as  a  medicinal 
icle,  after  paying  an  ad  valoj'eifi  duty  of  five  per  cent*   *'  The 
>und  ujwn  wliich  the  acting  law-secretary  based  his  judgment 
that  the  opium  in  question  was  in  his  opinion  '  medicinal 
n,'  and  as  such  not  subject  to  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the 
treaty,"    But  our  readers  will  remember  tliat  the  prohibition  of 
^pium,  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  is  absolute  and  uncm  '    '      l 
Shortly  afterward  tho  same  party,  Hartley,  eiui  1  again 

smuggle  opium  concealed  in  a  package  of  gum-arabic;  and 
led  aa  before.    This  time  Mr.  Wilkinson  ruled  that,  "aa 
^oods  which  were  capalUe  of  being  *iuly  entered  were  so 
itered,  there  could  be  no  confiscation/'  and  dccree<l  that  tlio 
confiscated  article  should,  therefore^  be  delivered  over  to 


It  ift  needless  to  say  that  each  and  all  of  these  csasea  are  ex- 
iialou*  and  n'  V  Even  the  mmt  abdolut^  and 

iiarch  of  this  f  th  century  would  not  dare  to  be 

inconsistent  and  arbitrary  in  dealing  widi  the  Icai^t  of  hkinb' 
(    And  yet  a  certain  foreign  agents  aitting,  as  it  were,  oil 
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a  phantom  throne  called  "  ex'territorial  jurUdictlOO  **  smQ^  it 
and  encourages  all  these  outrages  with  apparent  imputtity.  The 
very  plot,  now  exiBting,  of  forcing  opium  into  Jaj :  -  ''^^  Is^itii 
conceded  generally,  its  origin  in  the  self -same  ii  li  wW 

figured  very  conspicuously  in  the  bloody  Opium  Wmr  iB  ChiDi 
about  twenty  years  ago*  It  is  no  wonder  that  ho  should  hdp  to 
complicate  the  new  opium  agitation,  when  we  recolloet  how  fBck* 
less  his  actions  were  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  ArrtHTy  the 
famous  opium^raugglerj  from  the  Chinese  authorities. 

By  dearly-bought  experience  our  rulers  verj*  hx41  know  thit, 
whatever  may  be  it^  nature,  any  proposition  made  by  our  Gor- 
ernment  is  twisted^  distorted  and  subjected  to  all  ^rta  of  prg- 
craatination ;  and  that  all  past  attempts  to  accomplish  an  e&d,  by 
means  of  reconciliation^  with  the  pretended  aaaiatanoo  of  tlia 
shrewd  diplomnta,  have  failed. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Washington  negotiatioa,  orer  mx 
years  ago,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  at  ttt^fty 
revision  I  Absolutely  nothing — so  far  as  we  know — and  time  k 
passing  swiftly.  Shall  anotlier  decade  be  permitted  to  roU  awty 
before  our  Government  will  have  courage  to  demand  tho  it»pcil 
of  tlie  "  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  *'  incubus  I  Or  ia  it  the  in* 
tention  of  our  nilers  to  delay  this  step  until  the  time  fihall  arrive 
when  tbey  will  be  compelled,  by  some  event  h'ke  a  geaeni  tip 
rising  of  the  people,  to  make  an  untimely  effort  I  If  not  sOi  why 
is  it  that  they  do  not  promptly  act^  when  there  it  aa  good  « 
chance  and  aA  al^olute  a  riglit  to  attain  the  object  aa  at  my 
future  time  ?  O  ye  rulers  of  my  country,  ye  are  raepomilile 
for  the  future  destiny  of  Japan !  "  Wake  up/'  I  becoeeh  yoB, 
and  do  something  better  for  us  than  you  have  hithert  a 

regard  to  our  foreign  policy!  Wliy  so  timid  and  otl:  .»*..  iaif 
Are  ye  all  afraid  of  the  "  black  veesela"  and  '^gunaf**  Thra^ 
ening  m  they  may  appear,  they  cannot,  in  the«e  d*y*j  be  made  to 
work  without  good  and  ample  cause.  No  power  would  dm 
to  declare  war,  because  we  had  demanded  and  infiated  that  the 
"odious  provision^'  should  be  abrogated,  on  the  ground  th«t  *'|| 
is  an  absolute  burden  upon  -  ^  Japan,  and  that  she  eon  ffuffer  tt  m 
longer.  The  treaty  powers,  each  and  all,  hare  long  fiDce  te- 
eepted— and  now  hold  it  aa  an  inviolable  maxim  in  their  mutual 
intercoufio— that  ^^  every  uatiou  haa  certain  rights  ciUed  Primaiy 
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and  Abeolnt©  Bights,  with  regard  to  other  nations,  which  pertain 
to  its  moral  being  a&  an  independent  political  body,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  which  is  indispensable  to  its  existence  as  snch." 
Among  these  "  the  most  essential,  and  as  it  were  the  Cardinal 
B^ht,  upon  which  all  others  hinge,  is  that  of  self-preservation," 
and  Uiat  any  other  rights  which  may  be  called  '*  Secondary  or 
Conditional  Rights "  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  free  exercise  of 
those  absolute  rights.  We,  who  have  adopted  them,  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  expect  that  the  treaty  powers  will  not  trespass  npon 
these  principles  in  their  intercourse  with  Japan. 

Now  that  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  convinoQS 
us  that  the  sanction  of  the  "  extra-territorial  jarisdiction  "  was  a 
grave  error— though  committed  by  the  free  exercise  of  those  ab- 
solute rights — ^we  now  desire  that  it  shall  be  abolished.  It  is  well- 
nigh  threatening  the  national  existence,  and  this  the  treaty 
powers  know  full  well.  What  right  has  any  one  of  them  to 
refuse  a  demand  to  abrogate  this  "  odious  burden  ? "  I  cannot 
believe,  as  some  of  our  dignitaries  eeem  to  believe,  that  the  na- 
tion claiming  superiority  in  justice  and  civilization  will  forever 
try  to  "  bully  "  a  young  and  good-hearted  nation.  Bat,  if  by 
some  accident  they  should,  why  shall  we  not  abrogate  the  whole 
of  our  commercial  treaties,  and  resume  the  original  and  absolute 
rights  of  our  independent  nation,  and  open  the  whole  empire  to 
aU  who  obey  the  laws  ?  Tliis  is  a  simple  proposition  ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  readers,  am  I  too  rash  and  forgetful  of  the  multi- 
farious threats  of  the  past  ?  Nay  t  I  remember  them  too  well. 
Wincglfusses  and  tumblera,  at  a  stately  conference,  may  be  smashed 
on  the  table,  and  these  words  be  uttered :  **  If  you  do  not  this  nor 
oonoede  that,  your  country  will  be  smashed  after  this  manner !  '* 
Failing  at  a  negotiation  with  tlie  proper  authority,  the  premier 
may  be  reached  and  intimidated  with  the  usual  threats ;  a  marine 
eoips  or  two  may  be  landed  without  permission  and  without 
eaiise;  seaport  cities  and  towns  may  have  been  hastily  bom- 
barded without  sufficient  <aiuse ;  the  operation  of  the  postal-union 
treaty  may  be  retarded  for  fourteen  months  by  an  annoying  in- 
terference of  a  representative ;  the  allied  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  framing  the  quarantine  regulations  may  be  claimed,  and  defied 
with  an  outspoken  tlireat  to  resort  to  force ;  tlie  Yokohama  "  or- 
ilpuii  "  may  bo  encouraged  to  criticise  all  acts  of  the  Government ; 
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and  they  may  hare  upheld  to  the  last  moment  the  falleii  cttQte  of 

the  rebels,  or  created  rumors  derogatory  to  the  imperiiiUtfts  in  the 
trying  hourB  of  the  late  insnrrection. 

But  all  the&e,  annoying  as  they  have  been,  eimply  nmoiinted 
to  threats  and  ^'bullying/'  and  not  to  a  declaration  of  wmr; 
nor,  indeed,  have  they  helped  the  consummation  of  the  Isleot 
object — to  foree  the  whole  country  open,  while  perpetmlllf 
retaining  "  the  extra-territorial  junBdiction ; "  while  on  tbe  conr 
trary  we  have  been  more  fully  con vi  need  than  ever  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  open  our  country  a  step  further  without  onr  laws  bo- 
ing  olx^yed  by  foreigners. 

How  long  nmst  Japan  be  compelled  to  withhold  all  \Xm  priri- 
leges  from  foreign  people  ?  New  Japan  does  not  wish  to  perpel* 
nate  this  sort  of  unnatural  intercourse  with  other  nationiu  She 
is  perfectly  ready  to-day  to  open  her  heart  to  all  who  will  abide 
by  her  laws !  It  is  almost  needlese  to  point  out  that  the  spMdj 
arrangement  to  open  the  whole  country  on  the  one  fiid0|  and  to 
abide  by  the  laws  of  Japan  on  the  other,  cannot  fail  to  be  at  mst 
advanUi^  to  botli.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  our  furBigQ 
friends,  it  is  tnie,  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  give  up  die  right  of 
"  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,'*  while  assuming  an  attitude 
demanding  that  the  whole  country  should  be  opened  to  fonsign 
commerce,  and  all  the  while  knowing  so  well  tluit  the  '*  mm- 
pected  loss  "  to  Japan,  arising  out  of  the  very  "  odiotuft  provistoa* 
— ''the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  clause** — ha9  been  inoom- 
meiiBurate  with  their  '^  anticipat^^d  advantage  "  from  a  wider  fidd 
of  investment.  But  they  should  in  justice  to  themselvcci,  a«  well 
as  to  ue,  remeinl>er  that,  **  if  one  or  other  of  the  coritnM!tiag  particss 
must  sacrifice  a  right,  it  will  be  a  less  violation  of  equity  that  tbe 
one  should  forego  an  anticipated  advantage  than  that  *^-'  *^  rt 
siiould  suffer  an  unexpected  loss.     It  is  tlie  famous  < !  a 

between  *  d^  luero  captando  et  d^  damo  vitando  ; '  "  and  w©  do 
not  intend  to  demand  this  much  either.  What  we  want  it  iimply 
a  fair  exchange  and  nothing  more  1  Fair-pUy  is  the  fundameMd 
]>r!ncip1e  of  human  association,  and  mutual  advantage^  In  mittiin 
of  commerce,  is  its  own  mother.  In  the  abeenee  of  theee,  tlie 
ii^ociatlon  muj^t  of  necessity  decline,  and  tlm  oommerce  periali. 

I  cannot  help  exprei^ing  my  wonder  tliat  nur  forri)rn  friendly 
with  tb4»!i'  keen  intcdligonoe,  wUl  not  soe  that  Jaimu  eannot,  m 
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any  circamstances,  open  iteelf  entirely  tmtil  the  "odious  pro- 
vision" 18  given  up,  and  that  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to 
them,  from  a  much  wider  investment  of  their  capita]  and  labor, 
clearly  outweigh  the  eupposed  importance  of  the  ''extra-territo- 
rial jurisdiction." 

It  ifl  true  that  there  have  been  some  enterprising  merchants 
who  heartily  desired  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement;  even 
some  of  the  representatives  entertained  the  same  view.  But  a 
.few  powers  cojnbined,  worked  hard,  and  defeated  its  consum- 
mation. Such  powers  seem,  indeed,  to  have  misguided,  instead 
of  leading  aright,  their  own  people;  and  such  eflFort  cannot  fail 
to  be  prejudicial  to  all  amicable  understanding,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  seem  to  "  be  contrary  to  morality  for  nations  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  innocent  growth  of  the  power 
►f  a  state:'' 

Beferring  to  the  figures  which  have  already  been  presented 
in  this  paper,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  tlie  ^"^  Tariff  Conven- 
tion" has  not  proved  to  bo  beneficial  to  a  majority  of  the  treaty 
powei^ — notably  to  the  United  States — and  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  the  principal  gainer.  The  reason  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire any  expatiation.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  trade  of,  Japan  is 
concerned,  England  has  the  entire  monopoly  ;  and  yet,  for  reasons 
quite  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  perhaps  equally  so  to  them- 
selves, some  other  powers  seem  to  be  inclined  to  support  the 
viows  inculcated  by  the  English  school,  in  favor  of  perpetuating 
the  "  Tariff  Convention."  By  so  doiug  they  are  unwittingly  help- 
ing, I  fear,  British  trade  to  the  detriment  of  Japan,  while  not 
benefiting  their  own  interest.  They  aU,  even  England,  must  re- 
member the  fact  that  no  country  has  ever  existed  which  could 
continually  buy  more  than  she  had  to  sell,  in  one  form  or  other, 
id  that  "  it  is  not  wise  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 


T!ie  very  countr}^  whose  representative  in  Japan  has  been  so 
notorious  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  coercion  and  "coopera- 
tion," and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  addi- 
iional  concessions  from  us,  in  all  mattere  whatever,  has,  both 
lorally  and  commercially  Bpoaking,  gained  no  more  than  she 
fHiight  have  expected  by  the  opposite  policy.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imlnuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  patriotic  intcDtion  luid  earoeetaeea 
Tou  cxxvn.— If o.  a&65.  M 
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of  tlie  agent,  but  we  do  greatly  doubt  whether  ho  ie  con^ 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  better  clajsses  at  home ;  and  wc  doobt 
whether  he  \a  capable  of  foreseeing  that  hie  course  wiV     r        ii>  mji 
be,  and  is  already  beginning  to  be  demonstrated  ilr,  din  iiU«  fl 

cal  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  It  would  fiCMim  to  b«  ta 
essential  requirement  of  this  agent  in  the  Eaif;t  to  so  ooadncl  mt 
himself  as  to  make  the  people  actually  hate  the  English*  11  H 
not  60,  we  fail  to  comprehend  why  England  doee  not  send  id 
agent  to  Japan  who  will  truly  represent  that  great  power;  for 
siirely  gentlemen  endowed  wiih.  a  eeuge  of  decency,  and  mindful 
of  diplomatic  courtesies,  are  not  scarce  in  England ! 

During  the  last  eight   years  the  aggregate  amount 
trade  has  not  greatly  increased,  nor  hjis  the  tnidu  witii 
Britain,  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated.     And  eundj  errr 
the  full  aggregate  cannot  be  taken  as  the  nhimate  c  -       • 
Japan  for  foreign  trade.     Our  empire  has  more  tlian  ; 
millions  of  souls ;  they  must  eat  and  drink^  to  Uve ;  they  most 
clothe  themselves;  nor  are  they  incapable  of  studyiiig oomfort, 
and  of  adopting  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  living ;  tlicy  toe*,  like 
other  nationalities,  have  a  taste  for  foreign  arttcles,  from  tlie  dioa 
to  the  hat,  from  the  needle  to  '*  iron  telegrnph-poft*.**    All  tkb 
means  foreign  trade.    But  wherewith  can  they  buy  wlien  oook 
peted  with  by  foreign  traders  under  peculiar  advaintagea,  msd 
their  **  fabrics  are   supplanted  "  and  ultimately  mined  f      It  k 
self-evident  that  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  fon^i^m  tmde 
were  increased,  under  the  yoke  of  the  **  Tariff  Conv  ii 

only  indicates  tJie  drain  of  our  capital,  not  accnmulat .  tj. 

We  are  now  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  without  a  '  ^^n 

must  follow  the  ffM>tsteps  of  nations  that  have  l>ecn  ruitted  by 
similar  circumstances.     Hence  the  contraction  of  foreign  tradii 
must  necessarily  follow — a  ims  fo/orfil^i  merchants  a4t  wM  as 
Japan, 

By  way  of  proving  that  the  line  «>f  thought  I  have  been 
suing  is  not  unrciisorjable,  I  would  now  direct  the  attention 
my  reader  to  a  certjiin  occurrence  of  the  present  ffunimttr*     I 
allude  to  what  the  Tokto  Tifry*8  has  denominated  ^*  dirt^  ffipl^ 
iiwwy.'*    In  one  of  the  Yokohama  **  organs  **  appi%jiT^  th<*  %0i9t»^ 
tion  that  the  Government  had  ttubmitt^Ml  t 
fichedule  of  customs  toi-iif,  as  a  baiis  upon  u  ^n. ^  ,1.  ..^-  ^.  ^..ii^  ,.. 
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negotiate  a  new  commercial  treatj.  Contrary  its  was  i\m  idea 
to  all  the  ngagee  of  honorable  diplomacy,  all  thot^  organs  which 
epeak  as  one  man,  if  not  for  one  man^  expreeeed  their  gatisfac^ 
tion  with  the  scheme,  and  manifeeted  an  unnsnal  lot  of  solemn 
hilarity.  It  80  happened,  however,  that,  within  one  wt^ek  after 
the  alleged  facts  had  been  promulgated,  the  Tokio  Time^  and 
the  Japanese  papers  expose<l  thL*  "  dirty  diplomacy."  The  whole 
story  waa  denounced  upon  authority  as  utterly  false,  and  was 
proved  to  be  a  most  diishonorable  and  unwarrantable  proceeding ; 
and  a  demand  ^^aa  made  ujK>n  the  Government  to  investigjite 
the  whole  business,  and  place  the  odium  where  it  belonged. 
That  any  of  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  had  been  con- 
nected with  this  diplomatic  outrage  was  not  believed  by  any  in- 
telligent Japanese,  while  the  zeal  of  those  **  oi^ans,"  and  various 
other  transactions  that  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  our  empire, 
inclined  public  opinion  to  settle  upon  a  very  decided  conclusion. 
As  the  Tokio  Timm  has  very  justly  remarked,  it  was  **  an  in- 
trigue set  on  fo4)t  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Japan  in  a  false 
position,  and  surrounding  her  with  embarrassments  from  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  interested,  she  may  find  it  easier 
to  extricate  herself  by  a  new  abandonment  of  principle^  tlian  by 
boldly  proclaiming  and  defending  her  prerogatives." 

But  before  this  &tory  of  diplomatic  treacliery  had  been  fully 
exploile<l,  the  same  distinguished  actor  made  his  appearance  in  a 
new  but  characteristic  part.  TVTien  our  authorities  were  about 
to  establish  quarantine  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
empire — lo  and  behold  I  we  find  this  man  declaring  his  right  to 
A  roice  in  framing  them.  Being,  of  cours<%  refuseil  this  right, 
lie  •*  threatened  defiimce,  in  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  execute 
them,  and  he  has  more  than  hinte<l  at  employing  force,  in 
an  extremity,  to  enable  ships  sailing  under  his  flag  to  violate  the 
precautionary  enactment?  of  this  empire." 

It  was  this  same  rnan  who,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  hold- 
ing  the  ottloe  of  consul,  **  contrived  to  drag  his  country  into  an 
nnrightitous  war  with  (^hina,  tmd  committed  su<;h  ati  outrage  in 
Cliina  that  ho  was  severely  condemned  by  the  Pariiament ;  "and, 
of  the  affair  in  wUicli  he  then  diiitiiigiUHhed  himself,  Lord  Elgin 
wpoto  from  IJong-Kong,  declaring  it  *  a  scandal  to  us  and  eo  con- 
iidered  by  all  exempt  the  few  who  are  j>er?onally  compromiied.' 
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^  Nothing  coxild  be  more  contemptible  than  the  cause  of  our  ex- 
isting quarrel.' "  And  now  he  would,  forsooth,  throw  the  har- 
bors of  Japan  open  to  pestilence — "all  and  again  for  trade." 
As  I  recall  some  of  the  wayside  incidents  of  that  empire's  history, 
I  am  forced  to  inquire  "  How  long,  O  Lord !  are  these  tyrannies  to 
endure  ? "  So  grasping  has  that  insular  empire  been  in  the  past, 
that  she  has  not  spared  even  her  own  colonies.  It  was  a  quarrel 
about  tea  which  brought  on  the  American  Revolution,  and  com- 
pelled a  faithful  child  to  cast  off  an  unkind  and  selfish  parent,  which 
event,  however,  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  "  Great  Republic" 
Read  the  story  of  India,  and  see  how  war  and  famine  have  ove^ 
run  that  great  garden  of  the  world — crushing  millions  of  human 
hearts  into  the  dust,  and  all  for  the  sole  purposes  of  acquiring 
something  and  creating  an  "  Empress  of  India."  Think  also  of 
China,  and  realize,  if  possible,  the  character  of  that  policy  which 
permits  a  Christian  nation  to  force  upon  a  heathen  empire  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  opium  to  give  her  a  revenue  of  nearly  sixty 
million  dollars.  Look  also  at  Canada,  and  witness  how  that  col- 
ony is  really  kept  in  poverty  by  the  lovingkindness  of  the  mother- 
empire  1  Read  also  the  ktest  proceedings  of  the  Australian  Par- 
liament, and  take  in  the  idea  that,  while  that  colony  would  fain 
institute  the  doctrine  of  protection  for  her  own  welfare,  the  rul- 
ing empire  would  say, "  No,  you  should  not  interfere  with  the  trade 
of  the  mother-empire ! "  And  coming  down  to  the  present  hour, 
witness  the  result  of  England's  long-continued  sympathy  for 
"  poor,  oppressed  Turkey,"  by  which  Cyprus  becomes  her  pos- 
session and  Asiatic  Turkey  virtually  her  protectorate.  All  this 
I  know  is  very  jolly  for,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  the  great 
"  Bulldozer "  of  Europe ;  but  are  these  things  to  continue  for- 
ever? Possibly  they  may — ^but  a  voice  from  New  Japan  very 
decidedly,  and  once  for  all,  declares  this  is  impossible — so  far 
as  her  national  interests  are  concerned. 

Matsuyama  Makoto. 
ToKio,  Japan,  Auguat^  1878. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  NEW  YORK. 


More  direct  executive  power  and  responsibility  are  needed  in 
city  admimstration  to  relieve  its  financial  burdens  and  sustain  the 
prc>i>erty  which  bears  them.  An  examination  of  its  different  busi- 
nese  interests  will  dlgclose  modes  of  enlarging  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty' on  which  its  taxes  ai'e  impoBed,  and  will  discover  unexplored 
sources  of  city  revenue. 

Three  casual  expressions  attributed  to  Mr.  Tweed,  illustrated 
by  his  brief  political  history,  indicate  liis  theory  of  administration. 
The  first  was,  *^  The  way  to  have  power  is  to  take  it ; "  the  sec- 
ond, "  He  is  human ; "  and  the  third,  "  What  are  yon  going  to 
do  about  it  ? "  In  his  career  was  exhibited  the  despotic  phase  of 
municipal  administration.  He  got  for  himself  and  his  associates 
officea,  one  after  the  other,  by  taking  them  with  or  without  right, 
imtil  he  held  the  power  of  the  State,  and  then  fortified  his 
position  by  enacting  appropriate  laws*  His  means  of  doing  this 
was  to  approach  men  through  their  self-interests,  and  to  buy  their 
support  by  promises,  offices,  and  money.  His  appreciation  of 
this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  men  about  him  was  expressed  in 
Iiis  belief  that  they  were  **  human/*  The  arrogance  of  the  full 
posseeaion  of  power  and  the  defiance  against  the  remonstrances 
of  honest  men  drove  him  to  the  extreme  of  audacity,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  which  preceded  his  falL 

There  was  no  greater  popular  mistake  than  to  call  Mr.  Tweed 
and  hi^  associates  a  "  ring/ '  They  were  so  at  the  outset  by  the 
**cohedivo  power  of  public  phmder,"  but,  once  in  possession,  like 

WOf  piratee  who  had  gained  the  de^^k  of  a  prize,  they  became 


KTW  igainst  each 
poctne^  of  purpose 
tl.      '     •       '     '    ' 
di 


other.     If  tbey  had  been  a  ring,  tlicir  com- 

might  have  constituted  a  government,  but 

"  *    ii'e  in  each  other  that  they 

rt  waa  then  made  by  Mr. 
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Tilden  and  Mr.  O'Conor  to  take  possession  of  the  mnnicipal 
administration.  There  were  days  when  this  was  nearly  accom- 
plished, and  the  word  of  a  man  or  a  single  event  would  have 
changed  the  whole  situation.  It  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  ablest  and  purest  men,  who  had  the  power  and  the  patriotiflm, 
to  make  a  peaceable  revolution  at  a  single  stroke.  If  they  had 
succeeded,  for  once  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York  the 
best  citizens  would  have  been  at  the  head,  and  thorough  reform 
in  organization  and  administration  would  have  been  certain. 
But  legal  forms  and  official  delays  furnished  a  line  of  breastworks 
behind  which  shelter  was  found,  so  that  the  positions  were  taken 
only  one  by  one,  through  a  long  line  of  litigations  full  of  disap- 
pointments and  fruitless  of  great  results,  and  the  city  adminiatration 
rested  upon  the  physical  and  mental  obesity  of  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Thus,  within  a  brief  period,  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of 
mxmicipal  administration  in  this  city  have  received  three  illustra- 
tions: first,  a  successful  despotic  power,  capable  but  corrupt; 
secondly,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  best  men  to  take  the 
lead ;  and,  thirdly,  a  subsidence  into  a  government  of  the  people, 
of  good  purposes  and  low  grade.  These  illustrations  complete 
the  circle.  To-day  the  government  is  of  the  third  class.  An 
honest  leader  has  unequal  followers.  It  has  the  force  and  the 
weakness  of  a  compact  party  organization,  but  fails  to  present  or 
to  carry  out  measures  adequate  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple and  provide  for  their  prosperity. 

We  vibrate  to-day  between  two  principles  which  are  as  old  as 
society  itself — ^the  absolute  power  of  a  leader  and  the  reaction 
from  his  abuse  of  power  to  the  attempt  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  History  presents  transitions  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  forms,  with  various  intermediate  stages.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  put  and  keep  the  best  men  at  the  head,  and 
the  inability  to  reach  it  in  any  ease  is  because  the  people  do  not 
easily  recognize  and  adliere  to  their  best  men.  These  bare  lines 
of  the  question  are  visible  through  all  the  discussions.  Under  a 
heterogeneous  system  of  ancient  and  constitutional  rights  and 
of  laws  of  excessive  complication  and  contradiction,  the  general 
dissatisfaction  incites  efforts  in  three  directions :  a  despairing  cry 
for  a  leader ;  the  relegation  of  the  government  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  demagogism;   and  between  them  to  make  a  legal 
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wliich  shall  grind  out  good  government  and  reject  all 
Tbis  attempt  at  the  impracticable  has  made  our  problem 
1  government  the  hardest  of  all  the  problems  of  state, 
pairing  cry  for  a  inifi  leader  is  based  on  aspects  of 
iperial  government  in  Europe  which  show  admirable  examples 
rf  ability  aad  success.  It  is  an  instinct  of  human  nature,  but  it 
[JB  pevolutionary.  In  Rome  it  was  the  election  of  a  dictator.  In 
ice,  where  Guizot  has  described  the  government  as  "the 
irindple  of  despotism,  checked  by  the  right  of  insurrection/'  it 
-as  a  mad  revolution.  In  thia  country,  it  was  the  wild  cry  in 
le  first  dark  week  of  the  rebellion  for  Ueorge  Law ;  and  to-day 
pt  is  the  demand  for  a  receiver  of  the  city,  as  if  it  were  an  insol- 
vent mili'oad  company.  Talleyrand  concentrated  it  in  a  sentence : 
What  principles  cannot  do,  a  man  must ;  when  society  cannot 
lize  a  government,  a  government  must  create  society."  The 
iciple  has  been  called  divine.  We  need  not  doubt  the  result 
a  wise  and  good  man  had  power  to  organize  a  government 
lere,  but  we  know  as  well  that  it  is  not  the  way. 

The  extreme   alternative  of   a  government  by  the   people 
through  such  representatives  as  they  select  is  disheartening.     It 
\m  proved  a  failure  to  this  hour.     It  has  produced  the  evils 
I'hich  have  accumulated  into  a  crashing  weiglit,  an  increase  of 
a  load  of  ta^^ation,  a  waste  of  resources,  the  destruction  of 
»,  the  depletion  of  life,  and  maladministration  and  extra  va- 
in every  direction,  with  men  in  power  who  look  blankly  at 
le  situation  without  the  ability  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  it, 
lis  is  the  direct  work  of  the  people^  for  it  is  by  tlieir  votes 
that  the  men  who  liuve  done  it  have  gained  Uie  power.     The 
fult  is  their  condemrmtion,  and  there  is  no  oDswer  to  it.    They 
ire  guilty,  for  they  have  been   fed  with  patronagi^  and  plaoes, 
id  with  the  profits  of  the  public  expenditure*     The  system  k 
ital,  for  it  is  the  despotism  of  the  people  tlirough  bad  men. 
Between  these  extremes  we  have  been  vibrating:,  a^d  have 
fallen  into  legal  rnacliiner)*.     An  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of 
le  State  introduced  the  system  of  commissions.    The  depart- 
f  city  adm in iHt  ration  wei^  some  of  thoTu  placed  tinder 
f  s€*veral  commissioners.     It  divided  power  between  the 
ro  political  parties  ;  it  introduced  bargaining ;  it  destroyed  effi- 
gy |  it  stood  botween  the  agent  and  responsibility.    Like  all 
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foreign  doniiDation,  it  became  tyraanical.    It  led  to  a  oompUoilod 

eyBtem  of  cliecka  to  the  exercise  of  admini strati ve  jiowor  lo  oTcnf 
direction.     The  lack  of  power  in  aa  officer  to  do  wlmt  he 
the  neceeeity  of  a  concurrence  which  was  impraedeabU.%  prodm 
a  situation  of  inefficiency  for  whicli  no  one  was  rosponsible^     3ft 
amount  of  machinery  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  i**^  c^i^.^' 
neer,  and  with  a  poor  one  the  macliine  gtope  working  : 
own  friction.    To  expect  an  able  administration  from  legi»kii^ 
manufacture  alone  is  to  ask  it  to  produce  what  it  doos  not  <^*?- 
tain.    If  the  man  able  to  devise  the  best  meafiuree  wore  in  p<^  , 
he  could  not  execute  them. 

We  ai*e  all  familiar  with  the  formula  that  ^etemml  v^.^^n  .tx,* 
is  the  price  of  liberty."    Goethe  eays :  "  If  you  want  an v 
this  world,  put  forth  your  hand  and  take  it ;  all  you  liave  b 
is  to  pay  the  price."     Power  in  tie  people  by  direct  repfeiicvi>u 
tion  and  intelligent  and  eternal  rigilanee  over  its  exerciae  i»  a 
simple  and  the  single  principle  ;  but  the  eubjc^cte  and  funcrtloni 
of  administration  are   multifarious,  cross- wo veit,  and  [n^-^vTi^nT^r^ 
hensible,  direct  executive  power  is  impeded^  and  the  pe^ 
not  find  the  single  point  on  which  their  vigilanco  and  foive  «^it 
be  concentrated  with  effect.      The  habit  of   depreciating    And 
maligning  public  men  blinds  the  people  in  their  ^eareli  for  thdr 
best  men  ;  they  are  slow  to  recognize  them  when  they  do  appc^tr; 
and,  politically,  men  become  valuable    for    negative    cinnKfL-A 
What  is  needed  is  more  direct  executive  power  and  ^et^. 
ity,  and  at  the  electiong  a  crisis  where  every  one  may  tee  UiAt  (lie 
result  can  be  reached,  and  at  one  stroke.    It  would  be  offoetm 
and  at  the  eame  time  be  in  order.    Hen  would  cease  looking  to 
Albany.     It  wotild  be  opportune  then  to  discnss  the  mtuatJor 
the  city  and  modes  of  relief.     Tlje  influence  of  the  pre««  Wo„  ,. 
be  felt    An  incapable  officer  would  face  the  only  light  ho  fcan^. 
It  would  be  the  concentration  with  effect,  on  men  and  mcKiiunB% 
of  vigilant  public  opinion,  the  greatest  and  onlv  poKtlcid  ftiiw  In 
the  country. 

The  city  of  Xcw  York  l\m  piuwed  through  a  1"Ij 
depre«ision,  and  rc«tfi  now  at  the  bottom.    Its  need  is  .u.    u. 
a«  mayor  with  power  to  work  out  affirmative  meamm  of 
for  the  future  |  '  and  with  direct  ro«poi 

itv.     The  finaiiL.—   .  __-  citv  innl  Its  imc-xnlikns! 
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are  deplorable  enough  to  be  saved  from  the  mdifiference 
with  which  they  are  now  treated.  It  is  loaded  with  a  great  debt^ 
for  part  of  which  it  received  no  benefit.  It  bears  heavy  annual 
tixes  to  meet  the  interest  on  that  debt,  its  proportion  of  the 
State  taxes,  and  its  own  mmiicipal  expenditure.  The  real  e^^tate, 
upon  which  it  imposes  fonr-iifths  of  its  taxation,  is  burdened  with 
heav^^  asseesmenta  for  premature  improveniente,  and  suffers  a 
double  taxation  by  the  taxes  on  mortgage.  Its  commerce  needs 
large  ex]>enditure  for  improved  terminal  facilities.  Its  banka, 
which  represent  its  life-blood,  suffer  from  unequal  taxation,  Ita 
population  and  natural  increase  of  wealth  have  for  fifteen  years 
been  diverted  into  its  suburbs  beyond  its  taxation,  and  it  invites 
further  depletion  by  a  large  expenditure  upon  public  works 
against  its  interest.  Its  municipal  expenditure  is  heavy,  and  its 
actual  and  possible  resources  are  greatly  neglected. 

The  interest  paid  on  the  city  debt  has  been  fixed  at  a  high 
rate,  far  beyond  the  average  of  interest  paid  by  a  public  borrower 
of  such  unquestioned  resounds.  The  worst  injury  in  tlie  theft 
of  city  money  by  the  ring  was  that  it  was  borrowed  for  long  peri- 
ods at  high  rates  of  interest,  so  that  the  stolen  money  ^ill  bo  paid 
three  times  over.  This  portion  of  the  debt  may  be  beyond  reach, 
but  tlie  consolidation  of  the  roeidue  at  low  rates  is  an  obvious 
measure  which  litis  received  officud  attention.  The  amount  paid 
by  the  city  for  State  taxes  is  greater  than  its  proportion  of  the 
t4>fal  we^ilth  or  population  of  the  State.  Its  valuations  of  prop- 
erty approa<!h  more  nearly  the  market-value  than  the  valuations 
of  other  counties.  But,  the  greater  tlie  proportion  of  the  State 
tax  tlirown  upon  this  city,  tlae  greater  the  relief  to  the  rest  of  the 
State.  The  argument  made  to  the  justice  of  the  State  is  an  argti- 
ment  against,  their  interest.  To  support  these  arguments  so  as  tx) 
command  attention  k  one  of  the  iiiii>enitivu  duties  toward  which 
the  whole  power  and  public  opinion  of  the  city  should  be  direct- 
ed* The  city  expenditures  have  been  greatly  reduced  within  the 
pant  few  3'car8,  even  to  the  extent  of  m  wearing  and  wasting  the 
city  property  as  to  require  larger  expenditure  in  the  future.  But 
tlio  resulta  ^how  that  extreme  oconomy  and  rotrenehineiit  are 
wliolly  inadequate  for  financial  ivlief,  and  that  recom-se  must  bo 
had  to  the  unexplored  rc«souroea  of  the  city. 

The  leading  elTtHit  of  the  Irnrd  times,  aided  by  the  policy 
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of  city  administration,  has  been  to  depreiss  tlie  property  whidi 
bears  the  burden  of  the  taxes.  It  was  an  inevi  table  reiribiitioo. 
For  tlie  large  public  debt  the  city  has  a  few  crediUbW  work»— 
the  Croton  aqueduct  and  reservoirs,  the  public  park»,  a  fow  pub- 
lic buildings,  a  beginning  of  public  docks.  If  the  rufiidne  of  tlie 
debt,  beyond  the  fiuin  which  the8e  works  have  cost,  had  been  ex- 
pended or  were  now  to  be  laid  out  in  Bueh  oUier  works  as  wonM 
render  the  city  more  attractive  and  finished  for  an  ineomiii|f  pi>p- 
ulation,  and  facilitate  it«  buisinees  interests,  it  oai)  readily  b«  eeea 
how  great  the  city  would  become.  It  is  because  tliere  is  m>  liUle 
to  show  for  it,  when  so  much  was  needed,  that  the  debt  is  ao  biir- 
densome.     It  was  not  well  invented. 

Twelve  yeaw  ago,  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  city  was 
emerging  from  a  period  of  great  depression  into  one  of  Uigli  in- 
flation. At  such  era^  the  gtreanu^  of  population,  bnginass  ctiieiv 
prise,  and  wealth,  flow  toward  cities.  It  was  anticipated  that  thia 
natural  accretion  would  settle  within  its  own  bordeni^  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  bring  the  region  below  and  abreaftt  of  the 
Central  Park  into  condition  for  immediate  occupation,  but  ih&m 
calculations  were  disappointed.  Eapid  transit,  which  was  tkocdad 
to  reach  regions  eo  remote  from  the  businei»s  centres^  bad  boeii 
omitt^  from  the  plan.  It  entered  upon  its  decade  of  discnaBkNi 
and  controversy.  In  other  directions,  outside  the  city  bordeiii 
people  had  more  forethought,  an<l  the  largtT  {^)ortiou  of  tlio  jgto/wih 
duo  to  the  city  was  divert^  to  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey,  wblcb 
by  steam  ferries  and  railroads  were  brought  in  tinio  nearer  t4i  tli# 
City  Hall  than  some  of  its  own  suburbfi.  Still  the  preparatioii  ol 
ita  own  uptown  areas  went  on  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  A 
rough,  rocky,  elevated,  and  in  part  prt*cipitf>iij8  region  hail  betm  sub- 
jected to  the  plan  of  rectangular  and  parallel  streets  and  arpnuca, 
and  level  grades,  without  regard  to  the  diflterent  kind«  of  altimate 
oc/!Upation,     Full  power  over  the  region  was  given  to  t*- 

partment,  but  the  old  plan  was  retained*    Conceived  will .   .\y 

thought  of  its  necessary  oonditions,  this  plan  was  eoicecmted  with* 
out  .  n  of  its  cost    The  not  ravaganee  of  the 

Court  :-...^  /.as  matched  by  miles  of  b.  , ..  ia  np-town^ ccKtiDg 

three-qaarterB  of  a  million^  Home  a  miUion,  dollaia  the  niile^  Tba 
aiieaiuient#  for  ftueh  t^  lOUts  buplem^d  the  pr  \t 
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ion  dollars  a  8<|tiare  mile,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  land  with 
average  buildinge.  These  proceedings  were  fatal.  The  land  has 
fallen  to  a  priea  less  than  the  assessments  and  taxes.  The  own- 
ers have  dlsaj>i>eared»  The  growth  of  the  city  has  stopped.  The 
middle  class,  who  live  bet%i^een  Murray  Ilill  and  a  tenement^honseti 
have  in  great  numbers  been  driven  from  the  city.  The  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  employed  upon  these  street  improvements  and 
house-bmlding  have  been  forced  into  idleness.  The  same  things 
are  trae  of  the  other  regions  of  the  city.  The  re.il  estate  on 
which  the  city  imposes  and  from  which  it  derives  die  greater 
portion  of  its  taxes  lias  been  crushed,  its  future  power  of  paying 
taxes  and  meeting  the  debt  has  been  impaired^  and  the  bur- 
den on  improved  property  dowibtown  is  not  lightened,  as  it 
might  have  been,  by  having  the  up-town  regions  built  up  and 
taxed  as  houses  and  lots,  and  not  as  vacant  lots.  The  forty  mill* 
ion  dollars  which  have  been  expend^  by  the  city  and  property 
owners  on  the  unoccupied  regions  of  this  island,  north  of  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  He  there  as  dead  and  idle  capital.  To  make  it  at- 
tractive  to  the  next  inflow  of  population,  to  gather  there  portly 
tax-payers,  to  cover  it  with  residences  and  places  of  business,  to 
mako  this  dead  capital  active,  will  broaden  and  double  the  prop- 
erty from  which  the  taxes  are  gathered,  and  thus  will  diminish 
the  bunion.  Measures  tending  to  develop  this  resource  of  the 
dty  deserve  attention. 

A  survey  of  the  various  business  interests  of  the  city  may 
suggest  some  affirmative  measures  which  will  tend  to  restore 
prosperity  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  unexploi'ed  resources. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  New  York  depend  upon  two 
general  causes :  first,  its  relations  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world ;  secondly,  its  attractions  as  a  place  of  residence.  London 
illustrates  the  effects  of  the  former,  Paris  of  the  latter.  New 
York  can  combine  them  both*  Its  natural  advantages  for  gather^ 
ing  population  by  attracting  residents  are  as  matchless  as  its  com- 
Hicrcittl  advuntiiges.  Its  pupulation  depends  on  its  business  pros- 
perity. This  prosperity  is  secured  when  all  its  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  profitable  and  [►roductivo  labor.  At  the  present  time  a 
large  proportion  of  its  labor-power  is  idle  and  wai>ted.  The  fields 
of  labor  are  thriHffold :  1.  That  connected  with  its  commercial 
bafibefis ;  2.  That  connected  with  its  manufacturing  business ;  8. 
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That  connected  with  house-building  and  the  prepomiioD  of 
vacant  areas  by  street  and  other  improveraeiits  for  buiJcling.    Eni^ 
ployment  for  this  labor  should  not  be  forced,  but  obetuclefl  ma^ 
be  taken  out  of  the  way.     Primal  causes  of  national  proeperityi 
euch  as  the  quantity  of  natural  products,  the  freedom  of 
and  the  purity  of  money,  on  which  local  pro^iperily  depend^ 
not  now  under  review. 

The  interests  of  the  city  as  a  great  centre  of  foreign  and 
temal  commerce  are  subordinated  to  the  intereatii  of  Hm  wl 
country,  and  tlie  legislation  of  the  United  States  may  be,  and 
times  is,  antagonistic  to  the  interestfi  of  the  city.  It  wa*  fn*oda(in 
and  independence  in  this  re«pect  that  caused  the  great  growth  of 
the  free  cities  of  Europe  tliree  and  four  centuries  ago*  X«w 
York  must  contend,  by  the  power  of  its  repre«entative«  in  Con- 
gress, to  advance  sucli  mature  views  as  will  destroy  this  antairun* 
ism,  by  the  demonstration  that  the  interests  of  all  are  alike,  Tlu» 
vital  point  upon  which  the  city  government  can  act  dircetlj  ii 
the  increase  of  terminal  facilities,  by  whicli  the  railroad<!ar  cni] 
be  brought  alon^ide  the  vessel,  and  internal  distribuliaii  be  ef« 
fected  by  steam.  New  York  must  connect  and  not  break 
portation ;  the  development  of  the  elevate«l  railroads  will  effi 
it.  It  would  be  a  work  for  tlie  Dock  Department  more  impor- 
tant for  tlie  interests  of  the  city  than  a  reconstruction  in  iitid 
and  8tone  of  the  wooden  piers,  sheds,  and  bulkheads,  without  any 
advance  in  design.  The  rivalry  of  other  citioa  places  the  rocf* 
chants  of  New  York  under  great  disadvantagea  for  want  of  th&i 
close  connection  in  the  transfer  and  distribution  of  gooda*  They 
are  left  to  their  own  imaided  efforta.  The  whole  power  of  tbaj 
city  government  should  be  movod  for  them,  and  the  city  itidf 
should  derive  an  income  for  the  privileges  it  grants. 

But  it  is  quite  as  important  to  cncx>unige  the  mannfncturiiig 
interests  of  the  city,  to  facilitate  those  now  est.i  and  t0| 

bring  in  new  ones.     They  require  ^hori  and  cheap     --  ,M»rtatioii| 
and  faciHties  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  raw  matcriala  aadj 
finisht^fl  good*,  cheap  houses  and  living  for  their  operatitt:*,  and 
low  taxation.     Low-priced  lands  in  the  central  portions  of  ibtt 
city  and  land  along  elevated  railroads^  unfitted  for  reakleomi^ 
will  fall  more  and  more  into  this  uae,  to  its  great  pcx^fit.    The 

region  iA  wlarli  till'  Tliinl  Avi^mie  bridffo  ovor  tho  TTnrloiti  Rii 
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is  the  centre,  with  proper  modes  of  connecting  the  factor}',  the 
railroad,  and  the  steamer,  niay  become  the  beet  site  on  this  con- 
tinent for  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  opening  of  Hell  Gate 
now  in  progress  and  the  propo&ed  improvement  of  the  Harlem 
River  will  contribute  to  the  result.  The  new  plans  for  lajing  out 
the  district  to  tlie  north  have  been  adapted  to  it.  The  improve- 
ment of  this  region  to  this  end  is  a  most  important  city  work,  and 
should  not  be  neglected  an  hour.  To  make  it  the  centre  of  a 
great  manufacturing  business,  as  can  be  done,  will  largelj  in* 
crease  business,  population,  and  wealth,  and  broaden  the  basis  on 
which  the  taxes  are  raised,  and  toward  this  result  the  action  of 
the  city  should  be  immediate. 

The  phm  on  wliich  the  city  was  laid  out  below  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street  had  this  excuse,  that  there  waa  in  1813  little 
topographieiil  science,  and  few  examples  of  the  modem  growth  of 
cities  now  displayed  everywhere ;  but  that  excuse  is  not  available 
to  the  men  who  had  the  area  west  of  the  Central  Park  to  lay  out 
in  1867,  and  who  adhere<l  to  the  old  pkn.  The  unit  of  a  city  lot, 
twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred,  in  blocks  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
luu)  been  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  It  was  assumed  to 
be  the  finality  of  human  wisdom,  whatever  the  topography,  what- 
ever the  occupation,  best  aUke  for  a  palace  and  a  tenement-house, 
a  catliedral  or  a  music-ball,  a  foundery  or  a  lumber-yard.  It  has 
in  fact  excluded  all  great  business  enterprises  which  require  un- 
usttal  facilities  or  broader  area.  They,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  foUow  their  location,  must  go  elsewhere ;  and  if  one  at- 
t  it,  as  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  elevators  and  yards  at 

^  u  iStreet,  it  only  succeeds  by  the  paramount  right  of  emi- 

nent domain.  The  city  should  have  power,  and  should  exercise 
it  freely,  to  o])l iterate  and  rearrange  streets  and  avenues  along  ite 
border*  for  factory  and  great  establishments,  and  not  present  its 
gridiron  plan  as  a  Procrustean  bed. 

Tlie  L'nkrgement,  among  the  laborers,  of  the  class  of  artisans 
and  skilled  workmen,  by  the  decrease  of  the  common  and  un- 
skilled, is  equally  important.  New  York,  like  Paris,  should 
be  a  place  for  the  introduction  of  every  new  branch  of  light 
manufiu-ture,  art,  or  arti«in-work.  Here  fihould  be  found  the 
moet  skillful  workmen,  and  hero  their  be#t  means  of  instrao- 
tion.    The  Cooper  Union  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  in  the 
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city ;  there  ehould  be  others  like  it*  If  Mr,  Stewart  had  riBm 
above  the  bread-and-butter  level  of  feeding  and  lodginjj^  a  few! 
hundred  young  women,  and  founded  a  echoohin  a  buildin/i^  whoee 
store-rents  would  have  supported  it,  wliere  all  women  eooJd  hwft 
found  the  best  instruction,  through  the  whole  range  of  i>oeiip»> 
tions  by  which  they  earn  their  livings,  from  domo^tic  semiae  to 
art,  from  the  quality  of  goods  in  a  fancy -store  to  bciok-keepii^i 
thousands  every  year  would  have  been  helped  by  it  lo  indepen- 
dence. He  would  have  been  irnmortulized  by  the  bleaBingi  of 
those  whose  ble^ngs  are  worth  the  moBt,  Ilifi  projcH't  wag  ao 
affront  to  human  nature  and  to  society.  The  unit  of  aoeiety  ii 
the  family.  The  eafeguard  of  society  is  in  the  women.  Tli6 
character  of  its  young  women  is  the  character  of  any  civilisatioo ; 
tbeir  protection  is  in  a  home.  To  take  them  away  from  iMioia 
and  offer  them  food  and  lodging  was  an  offence.  The  proji^ 
was  impracticable,  and  it  is  to  their  honor  and  the  honor  of  tbe 
city  that  the  failure  wa8  so  prompt  and  emphatic.  If  !ii#  nobla 
puqx)se  had  been  wisely  dii'ected,  and  every  n>ung  woman  who 
eiimed  her  living  had  found  the  school  which  they  all  «x*k^  for 
the  best  practical  instruction  in  the  work  she  followHj,  the  \na»y 
fits  to  them  and  to  the  city,  aa  the  plac€  for  the  tinest  work  of  tha 
most  skillfiU  hands,  would  have  been  incateukble.  lie  bw  laft 
this  ]>ath  open.  i 

The  unexampled  growth  of  the  city  in  yeaw  patt  hai  niadfi 
house-building  and  street  improvements  one  of  the  principal  mod«8 
of  employment,  and  has  accunmlated  here  great  nunibcn  engaged 
on  that  kind  of  work.  They  have  become  immovable,  ^-^  *^f^ 
enforced  idleness  is  a  great  disaster  and  obstrnction  \  m^ 

pority  of  the  city.  These  laborers  are  of  two  elasisea,  a  part  n^ 
ehanics,  and  the  rest  common  laborers ;  the  latter  claiw  ii»  enlariied 
in  hard  times  by  the  accession  of  the  inefficient  and  unemplojad 
from  all  other  claseee.  The845  men  fitid  omployraent  when  ml 
estate  is  prosperous ;  in  its  depression  and  by  the  cctseation  of  pub- 
lie  workt*,  they  are  left  destitute.  The  detnanii  fnr  hotitea  givni 
them  employment.  If  such  a  time  is  approii* 
ration  for  it  by  undertaking  works  of  nnqnesti  ..t  ^  . 
pr^ipcr. 

Two  general   qnestions  are   now  reached :   ^ 
iafe,  prudent,  and  mo^icrate,  will  enlargo  thtt  anitm;*. 


Toe  pi  cpa 
vantage  is 
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ich  the  taxes  are  raised,  and  what  new  sanrccs  of  city  rev- 
Liao  can  be  pointed  out  I 

increase  of  revenue  will  produce  a  diminution  of  annual 

or  an  addition  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 

incipal  of  the  debt.     The  enlargement  of  the  taxable  valuations 

of  property  will  bring  us  to  raising  $30,000,000  a  year  on  fifteen 

Lundred  or  two  thousand  millions  of  property,  inntead  of  eleven 

idred  milliouB.     If  the  city  held  imder  \U  own  taxation  the 

"taxable  wealth  by  which  New  Jersey,  within  twenty-five  miles  of 

the  city,  and  Brooklyn,  have  grown  since  Uie  rebellion,  the  taxes 

would  now  be  raised  on  fifteen  hundred  instead  of  on  eleven 

kundred  milUons,  and  this  would  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  for 

[878  from  2.55  to  1.04  per  cent     K  necessary  and  advantageous 

rorkfl  were  in  progress,  they  would  give  employment  to  laborers 

rho  would  be  supported  by  their  profitable  lalx»r,  and  not  as  they 

low  are,  without  labor,  and  the  essential  condition  of  prosperity 

would  be  met.    The  elevated  railroads  and  the  opening  of  Hell 

^ate  are  examples  of  such  works. 

Paris  ia,  rather  than  any  other  European  city,  the  model  for 

Kew  York,    It  suffered  under  Baron  Haussmann  a  great  activity 

the  production  of  new  boulevards  and  public  works,  and  a 

reat  increase  of  the  public  debt.     Tinder  the  siege  it  suffered  as 

mch  aa  New  York  has  by  its  depression  of  values  and  of  busi- 

I,  yet  it  has  recovered  almost  whoUy,  and  has  a  city  revenue 

rhicJi  meets  nearly  all  its  annual  expenditure  of  $50,000,000 

for  city  purposes.     The  example  will  be  found  to  present  official 

>  i(3e,  vigor,  and  rcj^ponsibiUty,  and  pronounced  methods 

o:  i.i    :  jc  and  adrinnistr.ition. 

There  has  been  for  five  years  past  a  strong  public  opinion  ad- 
verse t»>  any  pnlilic  works.  It  has  resulted  in  their  general  dis- 
continuance ;  yet  it  has  remained  tnie  all  the  time  that^  if  money 
had  been  borrowed  at  the  low  prevalent  rates  of  interest,  and 
had  lieen  expended  judiciously  in  necessary  works  at  tlie  unex- 
ampleii  low  price.s  for  materials  and  labor,  the  results  would  liave 
been  great.  The  public  judgment  has  not  been  exercised  with 
t^  ■  «^t  of  X\\e  question,  it  ha«  been  overcome  with  the  single 

I  of  stopping  expenditupe.      This  is  evident  from  the 

general  interest  taken  in  such  works  as  tlie  elevated  niilnHids,  and 
tho  improvement  of  Harlem  River  and  Hell  Gate.    These  the  dty 
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does  not  pay  for,  and  they  do  not  increase  either  the  dty'«  ddbl 
or  Uixation.  They  are  works  which  it  is  pn>titnb!tj  Ui  constnict 
This  Lb  demonstrated  when  those  works  are  looked  at  in  die  light 
of  their  necessity  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  There  i*  dawning  a 
general  belief  in  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the  city.  It  ii  ni  in- 
evitable as  the  retnm  of  the  tides*  The  k»w  prices  of  land  and 
of  building-materials  will  attract  eetUeiuent,  just  i^  in  yean  gone 
by  high  prices  have  repelled  it.  Starting  from  a  basis  of  exceed- 
ingly low  prices,  every  condition  will  bo  favorable  to  gathering 
here  the  natural  growth  which  will  belong  to  incoming  yearai  nio^ 
of  speculative  but  of  actual  prosperity.  The  revival  of  trule 
wdll  again  cause  the  concentration  of  population  in  eitic«y  Ubor 
will  be  again  drawn  from  production  to  the  work  of  intcrcbang«ft» 
When  all  are  at  work,  prosperity  wiU  return,  A  natural  gnivrth 
which  secures  its  own  accretions  for  its  own  support,  and  for  its 
own  taxation,  will  soon  diminish  the  relative  burden  of  the  debt 
In  fact,  by  its  erroneous  policy  the  city  has  been  siippoiting  its 
neighbors.  It  has  sent  its  citizens  who  labor  and  make  tnoiiry 
here  into  the  neighboring  places  to  live  and  to  sapport  their  tmi- 
ation.  A  slight  change  of  policy  will  bring  back  tUa  vrealth, 
will  bring  in  new  capital,  and  the  city  will  liave  twice  as  many 
and  twice  as  much  to  bear  its  burdens.  The  study  of  the  liDei 
and  extent  of  probable  growth  and  of  the  law  of  tin  iin 

of  land  will  be  a  guide  to  the  class  of  improvement  *,«.^^  U 
will  be  profitable  to  undertake. 

In  bringing  into  subjection  new  sources  of  dty  revennet  or  in 
sjiecific  taxation,  it  is  a  controlling  principle  that  it  mttiii  not  hi 
imposed  over  er»  large  a  range  of  subjects  or  in  each  beatj 
amounts  as  to  burden  the  business  from  v  art«e«,     Tbert 

are  cases  in  which  the  benefits  accruing  to  tl.  ...^casin'T?v(-li  iTlj 
are  more  beneficial  to  the  city,  as  in  the  cheap  watet^i  i  m 

it  would  be  to  increase  the  revenue  by  doubling  the  tas.  U  i^itiuld 
be  laid  on  thiKSO  eonreea  only  which  are  almndantly  able  to  be» 
!t,  and  not  to  an  extent  to  abridge  the  benefit  to  the  citizen.  It 
should  be  supported  on  the  cleare«^t  ground*  of  legal  ^A 

public  policy.     It  should  proceed  with  the  gn^wth  ot    .._  _:y, 
and  be  derived  from  new  improvement*  which  bring   in 
benefits,  rather  than  by  increaMng  any  exl^ng  bordttUi  an 

limited  witli  th**  Ktrir-tett  jtUtice*      Tlte   irive»tioTition  of  IIm  inA 
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ona  unexplored  sources  in  this  citj  will  involve  a  oomideration  of 
tlie  gene  nil  ]>rinciplea  of  taxatioiij  and  the  true  relatione  of  labor 
and  capital  here,  tis  well  as  the  best  plans  and  simplest  modes  of 
Accompli^lilng  it. 

In  1825  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  inarked  a  period  of 
great  adNTinoe  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  In  1S78 
tlie  establishment  of  rapid  trandt  througli  and  within  its  limits 
will  make  a  like  epoch.  The  elevated  railroads  should  receive  a 
comiideration  preliminary  to  the  practical  examination  of  the 
qaestiona  above 'stated.  They  will  l.te  found  to  have  a  vital  bear- 
ing on  each.  * 

Tlie  routes  laid  down  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners, 
under  the  law  of  1S75,  were  nidimentary.  They  overlooked  or 
disregarded  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before  them.  It  was 
not  merely  lines  up  and  down  town,  with  loops  of  connection  at 
either  end,  but  a  system,  that  was  needed.  Terminal  facilities, 
here  as  elsewhere,  were  as  Important  as  main  lines.  All  external 
and  internal  centres  and  points  of  approach  and  departure  sliould 
hft%"e  bec^n  reached.  In  this  respect  there  was  a  public  opinion 
far  in  advance  of  them  which  they  did  not  heed.  The  people 
did  not  want  to  travel  on  one  line,  but  to  reach  without  change 
their  point  of  destination — a  ferry,  a  steamboat  -  landing,  or  a 
depot ;  not  one,  but  every  one  of  them.  The  gap  now  between 
^the  Forty-second  Street  station  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Rail- 
ij  and  the  passenger  entrances  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  is 
as  important  to  the  traveler  as  the  railroad  itself.  Close  connec- 
tion irt  11  ^  *    ',  but  it  was  forgotten. 

Tht  \  ked,  too,  the  law  under  which  the  growth  of  a 

dty  18  determined  by  its  railroad  lines  and  stations.  The  Western 
<  *     va  instancaa  of  the  growth  of  a  town  around  a  rail- 

I  lis  an  initial  point ;  all  occupation  and  improvement 

is  adnptAid  to  it  aa  a  centre.  At  the  East  there  are  many  towns 
irhich  have  '  J  *  .>\nh  to  a  new  centre  at  the  station 
which  wjw  |!  mrljs.     This  city  will  obey  this  law. 

Its  various  occupations  and  improvements  will  conform  to  its 
lines  of  t  '^         f  this  is  settUiig  on  lines 

it  will  I.        ^  and  sneh  disturbanees 

niiglit  have  iK^en  avoided. 

T'     '  "    » f lid  transit  are  not  limited  t</- psia^eii^^r- 
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tmveling.     Its  adaptation  to  the  nsea  which  might  hmr     _._ 
provided  for  when  the  routes  were  kid  out  will  be  grafted  cm 
them  at  inconvenience  and  exponae,  and  at  fm^  diiiturbaoce  of 
the  property  interests,  which  adjust  them&elve«  to  roolm  m  they 
are  opened.     This  disturbance  has  been  a  great  obstAcle  to  r^ind 
transit  through  all  its  history.     The  nnforcfteen  tises  auid  nece^ 
sitiea  are  manifold.    Connection   must  be  made  with  aJl  the 
ferries   and  steamboitt-landings  at  the   lower   end  of  the  Qtj, 
There  was  a  great  opportunity  for  forethought  in  }>roytdiiig 
common  southern  terminus  at  the  South  Ferry,  witli  a  pier  fi 
genenil  river  departure.     A  river  borderline,  from  Canal  Street 
on  the  Hurleon  Kiver  to  James  Street  on  the  East,  and  at  tlusa 
streets  connecting  with  the  main  lines,  would  touch  all  the 
dpal  points  in  present  use.     Passengers  should  be   !  iimI 

received  from  the  elevated  cars  at  the  second  stoiy  o:  ...^  .^rry 
and  Bteamboat  landings.  The  rest  of  the  river  border  would 
soon  demand  the  same  conveniences.  At  the  northern  end  af 
the  island  the  various  residence  sections  should  be  made  acotf- 
sible.  In  the  new  surveyB  of  tlie  Park  Department  Uiise  r©- 
quirements  were  met  in  advance  by  kying  out,  in  the  dktmt^ 
north  of  the  Harlem  liiver,  a  eonnccting  series  of  di«tlnet  rail'^ 
road  avenues,  which  crossed  the  other  streets  and  avenueft  at  an 
under  or  over  gnule,  and  reached  all  tiections.  TVhcn  the  el<s 
vate<l  roads  reach  the  liarlem  Iliver,  the  way«  for  making  tht  ^ 
district  noitli  of  it  accessible  are  ready  for  them.  Besides  carry-  fl 
ing  passengers*  these  elevated  roads  mu  -e  to  traxMpcnt  " 

baggage,  and  do  all  the  internal  parcel-dci  ;  i  the  dty*  By 
night  they  must  do  the  bnsinefis  of  moving  fivight  from  CI10 
freight-car  to  the  vessel  at  the  water-mde ;    r  .'^  ^tid 

open  spaces  like  the  down-town  eqmiree  mu  ,  *!  fur 

it*    They  must  engage  in  the  bnsinefis  of  receiving  1  ip- 

plteSf  such  a^  every  night  gatlior  at  Fulton  and  WaJiington  Mti^ 
IcetB,  and  dehvering  them  to  tho«e  or  to  new  pkces  of  ditftriba* 
tion.  They  mui*t  also  be  prepared  to  remove  at  night  the  aoai-^ 
;     '  '■  hy  day  to  fit  placet  of  final  difpoot 

^       .     .  e  only  million  in  llio  eomitjj  who 

have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  tran^jjortatioo  by  «tmm.  Tbty 
will  <    '         '        '       liavc  now»  and  a-^    '  »re.     AT  .^j. 

ncfli  1)6  elevated  railr<  Liik^  in 
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^mpanies  and  fonns  of  enterprise  adapted  to  the  busiDesB  will 
be  fonned  in  connecdou  widi  the  roads.  If  these  nses  had  been 
foreseen,  the  routes  loight  ha\'e  t»een  hiid  out  to  meet  aU  these 
fntnre  requirements  ;  as  it  ia,  they  will  be  reached  with  great  loss 
of  time,  by  force  of  popnlar  pressure,  not  for  the  interests  of  the 
j>eople,  hut  wrested  from  the  rivalry  of  the  niilroad  corporations, 
and  aiiiid  great  conflict  and  disturbance  of  property  interests. 
It  is  ohvioUB  that  these  railroads  will  grow  to  great  power, 

:eat  influence,  and  great  profit.  This  profit  should  have  been 
mght  under  a  fair  city  taxation.  It  could  have  been  done  in 
adviuic^^  m  a  condition  of  the  grant,  on  a  just  baaift :  it  can  be 
required  now  aa  the  condition  of  inevitable  future  privilegea. 
Tlie  city  hag  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  profits,  as  a  license  fee  or 
compenBation  for  the  grants  by  the  city.  This  can  be  supported 
*  1  principles  of  law  and  public  jXilicy.     Through  all  the 

c.  L  cases  of  title  to  the  bed  of  a  street,  in  respect  to  the  city 

And  the  adjacent  owner,  varying  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
?et,  it  ^  '  iHy  true  tliat  all  rights  of  ownership  are  in  the 

ity  for  r  ^  lie  use,  and  that  the  adjacent  owner  lias  none. 
The  growth  of  a  street  shows  that  it  is  improved  at  the  expense 
of  fhe  adjacent  owners,  for  the  public  use,  and  that  this  extends 
to  new  and  unforeseen  uses.  In  a  new  settlement,  the  rudimen- 
tary street  is  a  path  between  the  first  two  houses  for  their  occu- 
pants; new-comers  assume  the  same  right^^  and  the  street  is 
^pon  to  the  public;  at  the  demands  of  incrca^Hl  population  and 
travel  it  is  adapted  to  it,  with  sidewalks  and  paved  carriage- 
ways ;  it  is  curbed,  lighted,  sewered,  and  repaved  with  better 
material ;  at  the  same  demand  rails  are  laid  upon  it  for  a  now 
use — the  ^treet-cars — and  again,  posts  are  erected  upon  it  for  the 
ffapport  of  another  ur  '  n  use — ^the  elevated  steam  rail]x>ad. 

The  rights  of  the  adj  v^iers  in  a  road-bed  which  has  been 

improved  in  great  part  at  their  expense  have  passed  to  the  city  for 
\\         '  ■'  '    *        for  a  mixed  ptji  *'        -  private  uhc — 

•J  public  and  euri  liutiits.     Tow- 

ard thii»  use  the  city  has  contribut4:Kl  a  graded  right  of  way,  on 
whif  ^  *  npany  have  erected  t'  "  <lH!>tructurc.  The  com- 
»y.  Ir  isemo  of  bonds  and  ieclare  that  their  prop- 

is  worthy  per  mile,  sereral  times  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
thoy  have  erected;   that  is^  that  their  franchisei 
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mehi(iiiig  what  the  dty  has  contributed,  U  worth  the  difl« 
between  their  actual  cost  of  construction  and  the  lai^^r  amoiotl 
of  bonds  and  stock  wliich  they  have  issued*  Thiiv  ftLmkbefi  an 
indisputable  ground  and  reason  why  the  city  fihoold  nM>etve  pay* 
ment  for  its  contribution,  and  why  the  eonipoDy  dionld  pay^ 
annually,  a  rent  or  compensation  to  the  city  for  the  nm  of  tfae 
graded  roadbed.  Thene  relatioufi  have  grown  up  and  bcim  m^tiiy 
liflhed  by  public  policy  and  the  dcc^i^ions  of  the  eourta  of  lut 
resort,  and  the  obligation  as  certainly  followi*  thenu 

Tlie  beneficial  regnlts  of  rapid  transit  arc  scarcely  antidpAt^ 
It  will  counteract  tlie  depletion  of  the  taxable  wealth  and  popo-i 
lation  belonging  to  this  city  into  Brooklyn  and  New  Jerwy« 
which  huB  been  going  on  for  niore  than  fifteen  yeonis  bocauee  of 
low  ferriage,  good  railroads  \nth  low  commutation,  and  the  \mA^ 
pect  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  It  will  gather  t^  •  r  aocn^ticffis 
of  property  and  population  within  the  city  lii  i  under  it» 

taxation.  It  will  equalize  valuefi  through  the  length  of  tb©  dty ; 
itwiD  relieve  taxation  on  real  estate  do^ii^ovvu  byl—  -  -  x\^ 
taxation  up-town  imposed,  not  on  %'acant  lota,  but  on  j  od 

lots;  it  will  increase  the  advantages  of  the  city  as  tl  •  I  ^  ,:  j.  for 
aU  kinds  of  manufacturing  business ;  it  will  exjiedite  tli^  »  <  [ttoti. 
Opened  at  a  time  when  vacant  land  np-town  Ls  at  very  Imm  prirvs, 
it  will  stimulate  tlie  erection  of  a  large  ntimlier  of  ]ow-co«c  dw^ 
ings  to  meet  a  demand,  on  the  first  revival  of  buidness,  *  -  '"itto 
houses  by  the  families  now  doubled  up  in  hoases  in  ei^ 

part  of  the  city,  the  mere  outburst  of  whom  from  cuch  confttrainl 
will  create  a  demand  for  such  dwellings  before  there  U  any  in- 
credfie  of  population ;  it  will  create  a  new  dty  abrct^  of  the 
Park,  witli  advantjiges  and  adaptations  for  health,  eleganct%  and 
economy,  to  which  the  people  are  now  strangers.  All  tlie  bngi- 
ness  of  the  city  will  adjust  itetelf  to  these  new  Hne««.  T»>  ^jwm 
the  transition  will  lie  burdensome.     Xo  i  -^ 

at  nny  date  is  a  finality;  the  law  is  constaji;  th 

of  the  whole.     The  city  has  seen  ^mny  i^tich  4- 

dence  to  Inisineia  through  whole  rmp<>- 

rary  disturbance  is  over,  values  \iii\  -    -^  v  ■  o  rail- 

road avenues  this  incitJase  will  be  greatly  ^i  ff^itli- 

cring  of  population  along  their  upper  bi>niers  -  rd 

and  trada  upon  the  avennes.    They  will  have  the  U 
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kw  of  high  values,  that  the  greatest  value  follows  the  greatest 
travel.  Broadway,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  fumiehes  an  illoe- 
tration.  Tlie  effort,  in  thi3  earlier  days  of  rapid  transit,  wafl  to 
concentrate  travel  l»y  surface  and  undei^gTound  roads  on  Broad- 
way. It  was  successfully  reei^ted  by  the  owners,  who  now  sec 
the  high  values,  which  gave  it  its  character,  transferred  to  its 
upper  lengtli,  above  Fourteenth  Street,  where  there  is  a  railroad, 
and  distributed  among  the  other  avenues.  The  operation  of  this 
law,  and  there  is  no  other,  will  ultimately  give  very  high  value 
to  the  Third  and  Sixth  Avenues,  The  public  att^ention  Is  now 
engro«iist»d  by  the  minor  annoyancee,  and  their  judgment  lias  been 
aflFected  by  thcra  ;  but  minor  advantages  and  disadvantages  com- 
pensate and  balance  eat^h  other,  and  ^iM  cease  to  be  heard  of 
when  the  return  of  better  timee  fixes  these  railroad  avenues  as 
the  bo8t  business  streets  of  the  city. 

The»e  companies  are  destined  to  possess  high  power  and 
influence  in  the  city,  and  they  shoiild  have  been  harnessed  in  to 
do  some  of  its  work  and  sustain  some  of  its  burdens.  It  would 
come  in  Xhii  shajKs  of  annual  rent  and  rent  service.  The  pa3rment 
of  money  can  be  Ijest  computed  as  a  percentage  on  their  gross 
receipts,  to  be  paid  peri(]Hiically  into  the  city  treasury.  There 
are  not  data  enough  at  present  to  calculate  the  product  of  a  per- 
oentage ;  but,  if,  on  the  receipts  which  have  been  publicly  antici- 
pated and  repnrte*!,  a  ]\\9X  percentage  were  secured  as  an  addition 
to  tlie  sinking-fund,  it  would  go  far  toward  liquidating  tlie  debt 
before  its  maturity,  and  it  would,  by  the  certainty  of  such  a 
futnre  provision,  n^licve  «t  i»nce  the  weight  of  the  burden*  By 
the  miiiap plication  of  its  funds  the  city  has  incurred  a  great  debt, 
without  any  public  work  or  improvement  commensurate  for  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  wise  husbanding  of  its  resources  if,  by  another 
pnbUc  work  of  great  protit  and  utility,  toward  tbo  construction 
of  which  tlie  city  had  contributed  the  greater  proportion,  pro- 
vision could  be  made,  on  jnst  principles,  for  tlic  final  e^* 

mcnt  of  the  debt,     Tiie*te  elevated  railroads  will  ultimatt . .   i 

nato  the  dty ;  they  ought  now  to  be  bound  to  its  »enrice. 

William  E.  Maetix. 


VL 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


The  public  care  of  health  is  no  long^  exclusively  the  concern 
of  medical  men  ai^d  sanitary  officers.  The  people  generally  are 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  those  sanitary  duties  by  which  dis- 
eases are  prevented  and  the  health  of  families  and  communities 
promoted  and  protected.  This  growth  of  popular  knowledge 
and  interest  in  regard  to  sanitary  duties  is  awakening  just  con- 
ceptions of  responsibility,  both  in  respect  of  the  individual  or 
family,  and  of  the  community,  city,  or  State. 

To  all  classes  of  people,  though  perhaps  first  to  the  municipal 
and  State  authorities,  there  is  a  practical  lesson  in  the  pestilence 
of  yellow-fever  now  desolating  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  paralysis  of  commercial  interests  in  that 
vast  region  is  felt  far  and  wide,  while  millions  of  people,  who  re- 
main unharmed  by  the  epidemic,  join  with  the  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  pouring  out  abundant  sympathy 
and  benefactions  for  the  sufferers.  Contributions  amounting  to 
a  million  dollars,  with  materials  for  relief  of  every  kind,  have 
thus  gone  forward.  But  as  soon  as  the  pestilence  ceases,  and 
even  now,  will  tlie  people  ask,  as  our  best  hygienists  have  for 
years  been  urging,  with  reason,  that  the  epidemic  propagation  of 
yellow-fever  sliall  be  prevented. 

The  health  of  cities  and  villages  is  found  to  be  almost  equiv- 
alent to  a  public  assurance  of  their  prosperity  and  good  repute ; 
and,  whenever  throughout  the  domain  of  a  state  or  a  nation  the 
public  health  is  generally  good,  the  people  will  bravely  surmount 
their  common  adversities  in  business  or  war.  The  health  of  the 
great  cities  also  seems  to  comprehend  in  no  small  degree  some 
of  the  most  important  social  and  political  problems  of  the  times; 
and,  as  municipal  methods  of  government  provide  for  more 
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eflfectual  action  in  matters  of  Banit^iiy  poUce,  ad  well  as  for  more 
ample  fsicilitiua  and  safeguards  for  healtli  than  cam  genendly  be 
supplied  by  the  operation  of  sanitary  law  in  hamlets  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  certainly  are,  in  city  life,  some  important  counter- 
balances  in  favor  of  health.  Even  in  London  the  average  health 
of  iU  more  tlian  three  and  a  half  millions  ia  higher  than  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Bedfordshire,  or  even  in  some  of  the  open  and 
prolific  regions  of  East  Yorkshire.  The  art  of  health  in  snch  a 
great  city  coinpri^s  nisitiy  tldngs  that  only  the  ablest  sanitary 
engineering  and  supervisickn  can  eecnre.  In  our  populous  citieis 
hygiene  and  the  officers  of  health  prove  their  life-saving  value 
by  moet  convincing  figures.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Chicago,  already  illustrate  the  fact  that,  through- 
out the  better  portions  of  the  du-elling-areas  in  our  great  cities^ 
it  is  entirely  practicadjle  to  secure  facilities  for  healthy  living 
which  give  a  lower  death-rate  in  such  favored  etreets  or  districts 
than  the  suburban  and  rural  hamlets  suffer.  Intelligent  people 
are  not  slow  to  interpret  snch  pmctical  advantages  of  the  care 
and  provisions  for  the  public  health ;  hence  they  are  urging  the 
improvement  of  town-sites,  and  the  introduction  of  ample  sup- 
plies of  pure  water,  the  planting  of  parks,  and  the  sewerage  of 
streets. 

In  each  of  the  great  cities  just  mentioned,  the  healthy  dis* 
tri-  '     '       '  <  r  areas  which  iire  continualiy  smitten  with 

prt-  >  and  mortality,  and  which  are  the  hot-beds 

and  even  the  breeding- places  of  epidemics,  that  waste  the  lives 
of  dwellers  therein,  and  seriously  menace  tlie  iiil  '  -^  of 
neighboring  healthful  areas.  Murray  Uill,  in  the  ^  N'ew 
York,  is  flanked  by  foul  and  crowded  tenement-houses,  and  from 
tlie  Oity  Hall,  the  Academy  of  Music,  ur  Stnyvc^ant  Park,  it  is 
but  a  few  hundred  yanh^  to  the  tenement  rookeries  in  which 
oaoi^nt  sickness  afflicts  from  ten  to  twenty  in  every  hundred, 
an<l  -  '  '  s  from  forty  to  sixty  in  everj'  thouscmd  of  the 
infr  ring  the  year.     In  like  manner,  in  Boston,  the 

mansions  of  health  on  Beacon  Street  look  down — toward  South 
Street— upon  n   '  miss  of  In;  V    '  ni  which  the 

ifickncs^  and   d.  8   arc   ti  ^'liia  has   it« 

'^  Alaska  District,''  hard  by  the  old  I'ennsylvania  Hospital ;  and 
fiiltimcM^  hon  ita  Fell's  Point,  and  ^'  a  little  local  griovandc  of  its 
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own,  called  the  Basm,'*  the  only  epota  in  wliidi  jeUow*f«nK 

ever  has  gained  foothold  in  that  city, 

la  our  principal  American   citiee  tho  people  have 
Bufficicntlj  awakened   to  personal  interests  invulvod  m  pohlse' 
health  questions  to  sustain  any  reasonably  good  &anttmry  gorerih 
ment     Even  the  iniBerablc  inhnbit^its  of  a  thouisamd  low 
emptied  by  sanitary  orders  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  txagiti 
imitate  Octavia  lUirs  happy  tenants,  when  they  have  reached  dc^ 
cent  quarters  under  audi  a  gracious  landlady  sla  Mps.  Mik*^,  ^'l* 
in  this  city  is  pursuing  the  same  plan  that  Mish  liill  §A\\ 
and  this  practicability  of  both  enforcing  and  inculcatinjp:  jiamiuri' 
duties  in  the  great  cities  warranto  moi^e  thorough  euJeiiTors  for 
the  public  as  well  as  proprietary  care  of  the  dwellingsi  of  the 
poor  than  have  3'et  been  undertaken,     Thougljtful  citizetiBi  who 
CM>nsideT  the  real  sources  of  human  misery  and  waste  of  I  if'*  »n 
the  great  cities,  invoke  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  BanttArj  uti 
ties  to  protect  tlie  tenement-classes  againet  the  perila  of   U* 
crowded  quarters.     The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mn^tiu^lmwn* 
haa  exerted  its  influence  in  this  direction  for  the  bencl 
laboring  and  ]x>or  classes  in  that  State;  and  in  the 
York  the  Association  for  improving  the  Condition   .-   i...   .     ^fi- 
tmder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Howard  Potter,  hu«  rt>ceiitlY  tjikeo 
the  field  of  inquiry,  among  the  twenty  thousand  tenr 

to  aliinn  the  advanced  jx^sitions  of  phihinthropic  i>: 

reassure  the  sanitary  and  police  authorities  in  tho  duties 
the  laws  impose  on  them  for  the  jniblic  care  of  ^ 

The  popular  estimation  of  the  importance  li    .  .,  .a  wwi 
mensely  increased  during  the  late  war  in  this  eonntiy,  and  a 
result  has  been  witneflsed  in  tlie  European  countrie*  wlr 
been  testing  thdr  martiid  strength ;  yet  the  br«o«ider  riev 
practical  importance  of  health  to  individuaK  to  faniiliecy  and  to 
a  nation,  must  be  toned  and  stt         '        '  '       "      ^  igheet  mrifid 
eonfcidenitions.     The  wasting  ui  :.  .--  1  _.__     ^    ^  .ijventiib!»^  dl^ 
OBse  implies  far  more  importaiit  eon^quenee<s  and  qaiie 
rosnlt^,  than  those  accepted  by  the  Malthufilatia  tu  tbtir 
dogmatism.    The  continue<l  or  frequent  recurrenoe  of  iki^^t 
epidemics,  even  the  excessive  death-ratee,  in  any  c 
eoftntry,  can  properly  1  ;  crUt^uji  p; 

enee  <^  yariong  eoudit       .  .  mmental  ^r. 
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gocial,  wliieli  tend  to  the  pauperizing,  enfeebling,  general  harm, 

and  decivrilization,  of  the  peoplo.     The  empires  of  Great  Britain 

id  Gennany  have  their  ohief  strength,  prosperity,  and  prospec- 

ivo  [)ernianence,  in  the  vigor  and  sound dcbs  of  the  maidiood  of 

leir  populations;  and   though  the  aBtuta  Mr,  Disraeli,  when 

touching  the  English  pulee  on  puhlic-health  questions,  petulantly 

jariipbnised  his  eigniticant  exclamation,  *'Sanita8  Bunitatum,  cm- 

da  sanitas ! "  the  feeling!^  of  the  English  people  inspired  the  words 

rf  the  Btatesinau  wlio  haa  become  their  Beaconfiiield. 

The  fiaiiitation  of  great  cities  had  been  progressing  many  years 
ffore  the  general  movement  for  the  public  care  of  health  through- 
mt  the  country  began.  The  beneficent  results  of  sanitary  im- 
provements under  municipal  autliority  have  produced  strong  con- 
ictiotis  in  the  popular  mind  in  favor  of  extending  the  sanitary 
and  methods  of  cities  far  into  tlie  suburban  and  rural  dis- 
j,  offering  to  the  entire  population  of  the  State  the  means  of 
protection  of  the  public  health.  In  this  view,  the  public  care  of 
le^th  in  cities  ha^  great  imp(»rtAnce  and  responsibility,  for  it 
the  beacon-Iighta  of  hygiene  to  the  whole  country.  Thus 
the  Bjmitary  departments  of  municipal  governments  in  Amer- 
»a  have  not  been  organized  upon  a  sufHoiontly  broad  and  per- 
lent  basis  to  secure  all  the  benefits  ganitary  science  offers ;  but, 
ich  00  they  are^  the  benefits  already  secured  are  of  inestimable 
rific,  even  in  New  York,  where  the  eocial  and  political 
..  :i8  have  been  most  unfavorable  for  great  gain  to  the  gen- 
security  of  life  and  health*  The  evidence  of  gnch  gain  is 
Khibited  in  tlie  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 

— aes  of  the  Health  Department  in  tliis  city. 

As  the  public  care  of  health  comprises  cliiefly  those  duties 
id  meth'xls  of  service  for  the  sanitary  welfare  of  tlie  people 
rbich,  in  their  individual  caipacity  alone,  would  not  be  provided 
any  adequate  manner,  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  legislation 
id  the  sanitation  of  towns  and  cities,  and  of  the  highways  and 
vehicles  of  commerce,  becomes  subordinate  to  the  popular  desire 
id  ability  to  command  the  interposition  and  the  sanction  of  obli- 
ttes  to  provide  for  sanitary  works  and  the  skillful  sn- 
of  public-health  duties.  Though  it  is  fortunately  true 
n  great  part  of  the  public  care  of  health,  oven  in  Uio  en* 
of  sanitary  regulations  and  statute,  comprises  TariotiB 
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kinds  of  special  instmctioD  to  the  persons  and  in  the  di 
to  wHcli  the  reqairements  of  the  law  are  applied,  therB  »re  nn- 
merons  public-health  dutira  that,  for  the  welfare  <  ^  *^  whab 
people,  nnt^t  be  enforced  and  compUed  with  in  an  .  man- 

ner and  with  onquestioning  promptness  and  obedleneo;  wUl% 
on  the  ot]]or  hand,  there  is  a  domain  of  iiersonjd  aud  domeftia 
hygiene  whicli  the  statates  do  not  Interfere  with^  Jind  sanltsij 
inspectors  rarely  attempt  to  invade.  But  it  is  a  noliciialile  ilaet  m 
the  older  historioal  records  of  governmental  interfanenee  for  pith 
tection  against  difteases,  that  the  ofiicial  decisions  wero  more  oftcfi 
absurdly  empirical  and  arbitrary  tlian  reasonable  and  OMtfiil^  and 
that  the  interference  vdXh  pei-sons  and  domiciles^  wm  ftecotnpAiiiod 
with  little  or  no  instruction  calculated  to  iodoee  williog  ooBit& 
ance  with  the  physiological  principles  of  hygiene.  Etcij  good 
medical  officer  of  the  public-health  ser^'iee,  at  the  prcneQl  dtff 
recognizes  the  vital  necessity  of  imparting  personal  tnMlmf>HOT 
concerning  all  matters  of  private  hygiene  and  domestic  saiilt. 
wMle  the  public  obligations  for  guarding  and  promoting'  tlie  |» 
lie  health  shall  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  laWy  m  ireD 
inculcated  by  explanations  and  argnmenta. 

The  authority  which  ordered  and  proinded  for  ilie  diminigi 
of  the  Pontine  marches  and  enforced  a  thorough  dmin*flTi^Wfif 
and  sewerage  for  the  Roman  Coliseum  was  incii 
trol  over  merely  personal  sanitation;  but  the  J.ii.un..^  jmi  i^j^j* 
enic  prot^^^tion  were  publicly  provided  and  goarded- 

As  science  and  social  culture  advance,  the  public  Mtrvice  of 
hygiene  is  invoked  more  and  more,  until  now  there  ii  e\«inc«d  a 
general  readiness  and  expectation,  amounting  \o  ntn^mg  Uesins  in 
many  respects,  for  tliC  inteq>osition  and  proxHsion  by  statntea  aiMt 
BUi)ervisor}^  officials  to  secure  the  perfect  cleansing  and  0cmvaQg8^ 
ing  of  all  private  premises,  the  ample  conservation  and  distnbii* 
lion  of  the  purest  water,  the  safest  and  besi  m<»ii 
Iho  supply  of  perfect,  and  only  ^--r--*  food^materi^i.  ,,  i..v 
reatmnt  of  wanton  vices,  tbe  '  i  of  child-hihrir  at 

and  the  prevention  of  cruelties  and  other  wroufL.^ 
young  children,  etc.,  etc.    All  this  is  o<^»-"ri.:n-»   ^  ,  .^^  ,^^.,  ^ 
donee  of  an  advancing  civilizatif ju  ;  on  -  there  Ia  m 

stronger  and  more  significant  in  all  this  L*vid«^oii  than  thai 
>ple  aro  oudoavuring  moxt)  and  moro  to  avatl  tlieni^^^  v.^<;  i  r  ^ 
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tportant  meand  of  eanitary  improvement  and  public-health  care. 

10  would  liare  believed*  twenty  or  even  fifteen  jeare  ago,  that 

lie  eity  of  New  York  would  have  accepted  the  vigilant  system  of 

LniUuy  supervifiion  which  is  now  enforced  under  that  remarkably 

Fective  piece  of  legislation  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Health 

iw ;  and  who  would  have  ex]iected  that  the  States  of  Maasa- 

lUsettR,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan,  would  have 

^t^nized  such  efficient  State  Boards  of  Health  as  are  now  in 

►peratioti?      The   popularization  of   physiological   and   sanitary 

lowlcilge  and  the  inculcation  of  the  duties  of  private  hygiene 

tve  kept  pace  with  the  works  of  public  sanitation  and  rendered 

;icable  the  operation  of  sanitary  codes  and  the  organization 

itary  duties. 

Groaning  under  burdens  of  taxation  for  the  8Qpport  of  all 

of  iQcapablefi  and  offendere,  the  American  States  were,  untQ 

itly,  following  hard  after  the  experiences  of  European  conn- 

les ;  and  now^  in  the  great  awakening  of  the  people  upon  the 

nf  health,  in  individuals  and  families,  in  schools  and  in 

»p«,  in  our  public  men  and  in  the  masses,  the  first  step  is 

:ing  taken  toward  a  decrease  in  these  great  burdens — tlie  loath- 

»mo  dead-wiKHl  and  sloughfi  of  unhealthy  dementi?  of  society. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  revising  some  of  the 

methods  of  the  public  care  of  h^Uth,  and  for  extending  such  care 

ind  eii]>erv'i8ion  sufficiently  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the 

lapses  of  city  populations,  and  also  to  insure  adequiite  sanitjiry 

protection  to  tlie  domain  of  the  individual  States  and  of  the 

Tlie  first  cn^    ■ '       ions  which  urge  to  such  c*        '      ion 

rgementof  k^i  i  national  care  of  the  publir .ire, 

le  pnrely  material  and  commonplace  requirements  of  personal 

ty  juid  economy.     There  is  no  power  or  we:dth 

dkc  the  Imzards  and  fatal  losses  which  individuals, 

Lmunities,  and  States,  incur  wlien  an  infectious  pestilence  like 

'  or  cholera,  or  p  ''ous  and  subtile  malady  like 

}^hoid  fever,  or  -    x,  invades  a  people.     There 

rarely  any  individual  ability  even  to  remove  and  prevent  the 

an  '  '  '  Tst  of  the  lingering  diseases 

Ii  iortunately,  aa  local  or  tawn 

ttboritj  IB  uanally  organized  and  admin iatered  in  the  United 

Itites,  it  b  poorly  adapted-^itideed,  is  hardly  AdAptabl4»— to  oxer- 
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cifi©  the  functions  of  good  Banitary  govenunent,  so  far  u 
to  any  trustworthy  measures  for  protecting  the  public  haaltlL 
This  remark  drKiS  not  militate  agjiinst  the  polir-    '''  ^  ^  govern 
ment,  but  it  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  \h^  ,  wibimdMat^ 

and  ever-ready  knowledge  of  tlie  causation,  habits,  r&co^dl^  «id 
course  of  preventable  dieeaises,  and  of  the  beat  meaDd  of  atmtrat 
ling  and  utterly  preventing  them,  and  of  warding  off  and 
ing  out  infections  pestilenc-es  when   they  menace  any  p 
seldom  or  never  at  hand  in  ^nall  communities  even  in  the  vi 
and  new  citiei«»    Central  intelligence  and  a  constantly-if  plfaushsd 
source  of  information  and  counsel  are  essential  meun&  forfieeim&g 
adequate  care  of  the  public  health,  and  such  a  central  i«nrieo  in 
the  State  must  ere  long  be  regarded  as  an  indiiipeiiitiiblo  pan  of 
the  government*     The  State  Board  of  Health  i*  quite  an  ioexr 

pensive  body,  and  its  utility  is  now  well  tested  in  fift "--t«f 

of  the  Union.     The  results,  thus  far,  fully  confirm  tL  Jit 

here  express.  In  numerous  instances,  as  in  the  States  of  MiMl 
chusctts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin^  the  cafih-vnlue  of  the  life  md 
sickness-saTing  benefits  to  a  single  group  of  riUageci  or  a  dfy  has 
far  exceeded  the  money  expenditures  of  the  Stato  Board  of 
Health  for  two  years.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Trnncswi 
failed  to  confer  upon  their  Central  Sanitary  Boards  any  anlhoii^ 
adapted  io  confront  and  repress  the  infeetioas  factor  of  the  caoie 
of  yellow^fever,  or  even  to  cleanse  away  and  cx*^  — '  h  tho  local 
factors  of  tho  disease.      The  consequences— *  us  berood 

description — cannot  be  expressed  in  numbers,  nor  csainmuil  in 

millions  of  money.     ITnfortimately,  the  sjK^cial  p) —  *»aw<e» 

winch  the  States  have  conferred  upon  town  and  pn.  Lak  to 

be  exercised  in  the  presence  of  infections  disease,  have  lieetv  and 
most  frequently  are,  so  tised  as  most  pcmicion^Iy  to  augment  Uw? 
popular  panic,  and  increase  rather  than  abate  tlie  moat  esKrniial      , 
local  causes  of  an  epidemic  visitation.     Tho  eorthm  aaniUMw^  fl 
takes  the  place  of  sanitary  cleansing  and  eSectual  dicinfcctioii,  ^ 


I 


while  the  cordon  it^lf  becomes  like  a  rope  of 
cheat  and  illusion. 

Wo  will  not  hero  attempt  any  dii»cuiaioQ  of  t^ 
practices  of  the  quarantine  and  external  aJmitary  j 
time  and  otber  water-^iidc  towns*    MttnJeipd  and 
ties  manage  this  kind  of  sanitary  Mrrico  so  badij 
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have  to  be  regulated  directly  under  State  authority,  and 
ipon  a  bosia  of  national  and  international  laws  and  sanctione. 
'his  subject  is  barely  referred  to  in  i  *  *m  to  the  qneetions 
Jati  tig  to  the  organisation  of  the  pu  I  th  service  of  citiea. 

The  doctrine  of  locid  government  ia  probably  as  well  illus- 
\XkiA  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Statoa  a&  in  any  country, 
'he  last  national  census  found  three  hundred  and  eleven  cities  and 
towns  which,  at  that  time,  had  municipal  forms  of  govem- 
lent,  and  then  eonrained  8,452,315  inhabitants.  Fifty  of  the 
dtiea  contained  5,7S4,778  souk,  or  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population  of  the  nation.  In  all  excepting  three 
>r  four  of  theee  cities,  and  in  all  the  other  municipalities  and 
ywm^  tlie  affairs  of  public-health  care,  and  the  sanitary  ordi- 
regulations,  are  found  to  have  arranged  themselTes  in 
»tia  nngyetematic  ways,  under  Certain  general  laws  of  the 
Itate  and  under  an  elected  commonalty.  The  sanitary  branch  of 
le  local  goveniment  is  mostly  advisory  and  menial,  the  value  and 
V]'     ^       '  \-\  hygienic  and  engineering  servnces  being  poorly 

1  ]>t  in  the  presence  of  pestilent  epidemics.     The 

Titer  recalls  an  instance  of  recent  date,  in  which  he  was  officially 
to  a  neighboring  small  city,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
of  a  fatal  filth-disease,  which,  in  a  single  week,  had  de- 
stroyed thirteen  lives,  and  created  such  panic  that  several  of  the 
deaii  lay  unwashed  and  nncoffined  for  two  days ;  but  the  munici- 
health-warden  or  inspector  of  tlie  precinct  was  found  to  bo 
illiterate  swineherd,  who,  with  undertakers  and  nurses,  had 
tc  panic-stricken,  though  the  propagation  of  the  malady  was 
tl  ifuidily  to  a  single  public  well,  tlmt  received  the  soakage 
id  outflowings  of  the  unscavengered  premises  on  the  slope  jnst 
of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  countless  iUuBtnttion*;  of  the 
tity  and  value  of  the  so^salled  sanitary  branch  of  the  local 
►vemment  in  small  immicipalities  and  villages.  Even  in  the 
rity  of  New  York,  in  1865,  just  previous  to  the  i  '  i  of  Uie 
[etro})olitan   Sanitary  Board,  a  health-warden  t-  under 

itli,  that  hygiene  and  hygienics  were  the  names  of  foul  odors, 
id  tliat  •    r  was  the  preventive  to  bo  employed  for  proteo- 

tOO  agai  UpoxV 

The  great  efforts  and  personal  sacrifices,  in  labors  and  tirelcm 
ktnti  by  which  tJiO  reformed  sanitary  government  of  this 
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metropolis  was  secured,  may  not  be  repeated  in  every  city,  dioa^ 
the  beneficial  resBlte  already.  In  twelve  yoar»'  time,  lu^e  gnoMi 
than  the  founders  of  this  sanitary  Bystem  proniifted,  ancf  '^     M  ha 
esteemed  by  themselves  even  far  more  important  thmn 
lives  and  furtimes. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  C'^-    - — *-   ^^.:,^-~-   p^^j 
cities  of  the  Mit^^i^ippi  Valley,  have  u.  _  neai  m 

the  adminifetration  of  an  improved  sanitary  code;  but  in  Bo«tniv 
only,  have  the  influence  and  authority  of  a  State  Boftrd  of  Hcmllli 
been  go  allied  with  the  work  and  purposes  of  tlie  munieip^l  ttAi 
tary  autliorities  as  to  expel  the  nuisances  from  the  populsted  iB»- 
tricts.  The  new  State  Boards  of  Health  in  Rhode  I^^  ■  ^  t^no. 
necticut,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee,  will  find  i  ♦ 

sons  for  imitating  the  good  examples  of  that  in  Mii>-  ti. 

But  it  is  to  the  honor  of  tlie  leading  citizens  and  pu^  '•  ^u 

of  the  cities  of  Providence,  New  Haven,  Now  \  J- 

phia,  and  Chicago,  that,  without  pennanent  aid  from  tbo  6lst0 
authority,  the  works  of  stmitary  improveruent  and  the  orgamxi- 
tion  of  skillful  methods  of  public  care  of  health  have  hor^n  wcB 
begun.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  {K*r«if*r  .rf 

sound  public  hygienists  and  the  educated  classes.  r 

form  of  municipal  sanitary  government  be-«t  an 
American  cities  may  not  be  determined  yet  for  some  rime.  Tii0 
municipid  cliarters  and  codes  are  still  unfiettlcM:!,  and  this  mnstMrj 
service  is  too  frequently  the  foot-ball  of  partiisan  mayoni  snd 
aldermen.  The  State  Lc^gislatures  are  disponed  to  enocmnge  tho 
doctrines  of  local  government,  yet  partisan  legtaktors  afudiaIUii^)r 
deviie  bad  laws  for  building  up  partisan  loeal  atithonty.  HeDM 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  such  a  wholesome  reaction  in  \ef^ 
lation  as  \\fi&  at  \9&t  given  to  the  English  local  govemm4»iit  dcbaoM 
something  like  Ftability,  and  a  non-partisan  quality.  Thf»  fnflii. 
enccts  which  bring  about  gri*at  reform^*,  and  the  per  s 

of  sanitary  improvement,  are  not  solely  poUtieal. 
is  true  in  England.     Says  tlie  regi^trar-g^neml,  fn 
port  for  London,  dated  May,  18T8 :  "  Since  th«: 
of  1849,  the  iXH>plo  themaclvea  Imvc  becom<i  i.*  ^ 
*  ncccNjity  of  taking  an  active  part  in  carrying  im 
of  town  tth-offloen  liavo  beeii 

cal  aciencAj  ^^^^  ^^w^  v<m4^vAi  in,  more  compreheD^i 
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?n  adopted  in  coimectioii  with  samtarj  work,  and  the  improve* 
Lent  that  lias  already  taken  pliice  in  the  health  of  the  inhabi' 
of  London  indicates  the  measnre  of  success  that  has  attended 
eilorts.  The  soil  has  been  drained^  pure  water  supplied, 
>kerie8  that  were  bo  injurious  to  health  have  been  removed, 
tid  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  improved.'^ 

London,  last  year,  in  its  e«timateil   average  population  of 
,533,484  persons,  had  the  remarkably  low  death-rate  of  only 
in  the  1,000.     Jndtly  may  the  English  sanitarians  point  to 
organized  tikill  and  efficiency  of   the   Medical   Officers   of 
health  and  the  Sanitary  Engineers  of  that  vast  city,  and  say  that, 
"if  this  is  true  of  London,  which  has  a  mean  lUtitude  less  than 
forty  feet  above  hightide  mark,  and  a  part  of  vrliich  is  upon 
grounds,  eleven  feet  lower  than  tide-level^  then  can  the 
itire  country  be  mad©  healthful.     This  certainly  is  the  conclu- 
ion  of  Banitar}'  science;  and,  if  it  is  not  incorrect,  the  cities 
Memphis,  and  Yicksburg,  and  Cliarleston,  and  Savannah,  as 
Xew  York,  riuladelphia,  and  Chicago,  will  be  made  more 
.1  than  the  present  average  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  means  by  which  the  beet  public  care  of  health  interests 
o»      '         lean  cities  may  lie  attained  are  not  yet  established  on 
tr'  ly  basis  of  law.     The  Metrc»politan  Health  Act  of 

ew  York  yet  abides  the  tests  of  experience  and  of  the  courts ; 
id  it  hi  '  tivenient  mcKlel  for  recent  sanitary  legis- 

ition,  ar  ^^  i  >n  of  local  boards  of  health  in  nearly  a 

inndred  other  municipalities.     Yet  excellent  as  the  provisions  of 
'1  studied  law  an%  the  ton^^  ^»f  their  utility  is  in  the 

My<s  and  c<jmj>etence  of  tin  U  who  administer  them. 

The  public  health  depends  alike  on    iwrvonal  hygiene  and 
ie  sanitary  works  and  *         and  the   latter  duties  are 

inigiHl  and  cheerfully  si  „  „.  1  ju^t  in  proportion  to  the 
progiBss  and  enlargement  of  true  physiological  knowledge  and 
moans  of  penM>nal  and  domestic  health.  Even  the  jiidicious  and 
■dfiqnate  adaptation  of  public  measures  for  sanitary  improve* 
ment  or  for  protection  against  eaoflea  of  disease,  depends  on  cor- 
roct  '  'Ige  of  the  laws  of  lif*»  and  uf  tlic  phenomena  and 

rutuml  world.     A  great  interj^reter  of  tlie  science 
phydokigy  and  hygiene  has  retnarkc<l  that,  '*if  we  liad  a  pei^ 
of  the  lawa  of  life,  and  could  pnMsticaUy  apply 
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this  knowledge  in  a  perfect  BjBtem  of  hygienic  roles,  disease 
would  be  impossible ;  but  at  present  disease  exists  in  a  thousand 
forms,  and  the  hmnan  race  langnishes,  and  at  times  almost  pe^ 
ishes,  under  the  grievous  yoke.  .  .  .  An  accurate  identification 
of  the  diseases  is  the  first  necessary  step  in  the  investigation  of 
causes;  .  .  .  the  causes  being  investigated,  the  art  of  hygiene 
then  comes  in  to  form  rules  which  may  prevent  the  causes,  or 
render  the  frame  fitted  to  bear  them." 

In  this  view  of  the  field  of  hygienic  inquiry  and  public  duty 
with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  people, 
it  will  justly  be  asked  :  "  Do  our  medical  officers  of  healdi  pur- 
sue such  inquiries  ?  Do  Boards  of  Health  require  and  TnniTitain 
these  most  essential  researches  into  the  physiological  and  phe- 
nomenal conditions  of  health  and  of  the  diseases  ?  "  To  the  credit 
of  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  and  of  the  recognized  leaders  of 
public-health  improvements  in  cities,  the  fact  appears  that  this 
class  of  duties  is  not  wholly  neglected.  It  merits  vastly  greater 
attention,  however,  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  for  even  now, 
when  a  terrible  pestilence  is  walking  in  darkness  and  wasting  at 
noonday  throughout  a  vast  region  of  our  country,  exceeding  a 
thousand  miles  in  length,  the  terror  and  perils  from  that  epi- 
demic are  greatly  augmented  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  its 
nature,  causes,  and  laws.  The  late  masterly  chief  medical  officer 
of  health  under  the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  John  Simon,  of  England, 
advanced  into  this  field  of  hygienic  physiology  with  great  effect, 
bringing  the  resources  of  exact  science  to  the  inquiries  into  the 
causation  and  prevention  of  the  infectious  fevers  and  deadly  con- 
tagia,  the  course  and  causes  of  epidemics,  the  local  causes  and 
factors  of  pestilential  outbreaks,  the  preventable  causes  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  diphtheria.  The  practical  re- 
sults of  such  investigations  are  of  vital  importance  to  public 
hygiene  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  personal  health.  All  our  re- 
searches lead  to  the  conclusion,  happily  expressed  by  the  most 
learned  of  hygienists,  Dr.  William  Farr,  of  England:  ^'The 
great  source  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  not  their  numbers,  but 
imperfections  and  the  want  of  control  over  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live."  Viewing  the  fields  of  sanitary  investigation 
and  public-health  care  in  the  light  thus  shed  upon  them  by  the 
ablest  minds  and  best  experience,  the  conclusion  is  that  these 
fields  become  enlarged  and  more  prolific  as  they  are  cultivated; 
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id  that,  as  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  conditionfi  of  healtliy 
Kin|^  and  of  the  prevention  of  causes  of  disease  bcconied  ex- 
mdcd,  th«'  public  health  ^^"lll  receive  greater  care  and  protection 
municipal  and  State  proviBion  and  the  highest  resources  of 
lencc;  while  hygiene,  as  at  pi^esent  taught,  mil  become  ex- 
>nded,  and  "the  new  biology  wUl  open  fresh  fields  for  reeearch, 
d  fc^hed  on  them  brighter  lights/'  The  problems  of  the  public 
jalth  now  require  tlxut,  by  the  municipal  authority  and  all 
'ailable  agencies  which  the  people  can  employ,  the  filth  of 
twns  and  citioi^^and  the  "  tilth-tlifleases ''  and  infections  ako,  shall 
controlled  and  their  causes  prevented  by  official  supervision 
id  interference ;  that  epidemic  and  peetilential  difioases,  and  all 
ther  cauAcij  of  preventable  sickness  and  mortality,  ahall  be 
«nptly  investigated  by  expert  hygienlBta  under  official  sane- 
ms ;  that  the  causes  of  mortality  shall  be  accurately  certified, 
[ter  faitliful  verification,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  all  place**,  and 
it  the  records  of  death  shidl  be  made  under  State  authority, 
fbe  supplemented  with  careful  sanitary  inve-stigation?  and  reo- 
of  prevailing  disea&es ;  that  the  sanitary  protection  of  8ch<K>ls 
id  public  assemblages,  of  tenement  populations  and  all  eongre- 
ite  dwellingi%  and  whatever  general  hygienic  measures  are  re- 
linnl  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  people,  shall  be  under  the 
lOit  competent  officiiU  supervision;  that  sanitary  surveys,  th^ 
tematic  drainage  for  health,  the  supplying  of  pure  wiiter  in 
idancc  to  cities  and  villages,  the  regulation  of  comprehensive 
mettwres  of  external  sanitary  police,  and  quarantine  practice,  shall 
?ive  aH  necessary  aid  and  facilities  by  State  and  national  laws 
-the  legislation  and  practice  in  these  branches  of  sanitary  work 
and  service  being  based  on  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  human  life 
h\\  have  no  i     *  '  'rnphical  boundaries;  and,  espe- 

it  ^mitary  k'T  ^        *i  all  the  essential  duties  of  ci\*ic 

td  domestic  hygiene  should  be  popularly  inculcated  by  all  avail- 
ile  means* 

Thfsse  are  now  the  most  easential  points  in  tlie  problems  of 

iblic  imitation.     In  the  dwelling,  the  hamlet,  the  city,  the 

»,  thena''  '         improvement  depends  upon   '  'ti- 

ofcieiTanr  r^  laws.    The  protection  of  pu  Ifli 

eomprifhenfiive  and  sldllfttl  methods  of  applying  them. 

Km^ha  Hjuuus. 
tol.  cxxvu*— 'ko.  »65.  31 
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We  have  ingeniouB  and  satisfactory  methodB  of  measnring  the 
fall  of  the  rain  and  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  temper  of  the  weather  and  the  blood,  bat  we 
have  no  instrument  or  calculus  for  measuring  the  pains  and  pleie- 
ures  of  a  human  life  or  of  a  century.  We  have  sufficient  reaeoiiy 
indeed,  for  thinking  that  some  lives  are  happier  than  othen^  and 
that  some  ages  bear  a  whiter  mark  in  history  than  the  ages  that 
are  called  dark ;  yet  new  developments  are  constantly  distuibiiig 
old  associations,  and  the  last  and  greatest  of  our  surpriaes  oomet 
from  the  dark  views  of  our  own  proud  nineteenth  century  whidi 
are  taken  by  the  most  conspicuous  and  original  school  of  philoto- 
phers  of  our  time.  The  great  word  upon  the  lips  of  the  peojde 
and  their  orators,  and  upon  the  pens  of  authors,  whether  poets, 
naturalists,  moralists,  or  theologians,  has  been  Progress  ;  and  it 
has  been  very  pleasant  to  hear  and  to  read  how  far  we  have  dis- 
tanced all  previous  ages  in  the  keenness  and  sweep  of  our  obser 
vations  of  Nature,  the  minuteness  and  power  of  our  meclianisnu 
the  grasp  and  eflScacy  of  our  humanity,  the  light  and  vigor  of  our 

•  "  Pcssiraiflm :  A  Hifltory  and  a  Criticism."  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  author  of 
**  Sensation  and  Intuition :  Studies  in  Psychology  and  ^Esthetics."  London :  Heofj 
S.  King  &  Co.     1877.     8vo,  pp.  XT.-477. 

''  Prose  di  Giacomo  Lcopardi.  Con  le  Notiade  della  sua  Vita.*^  Milano :  Edurdo 
Son70«?no.     1875.     12mo,  pp.  884. 

**  Schopenhauer-Lexicon  :  cin  philosophisches  Worterbuch,  nach  Arthur  Scfaopcii> 
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faith.    What  shall  we  say  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  tliis  halcyon 
ige  of  ours,  so  full  of  cheerful  theology,  has  produced  tlie  gloom- 
iest of  all  philosophies,  even  the  pesshnism,  that  regards  life  as 
in  itself  a  curse,  declares  birtb  to  be  damnation,  and  welcomes 
1 1  as  the  only  salvation  ?    How  shall  we  account  for  the  fact 
lat  the  hell  which  has  been  dismissed  by  some  of  our  leading 
>reachers  is  restored  by  our  freethinkere,  and  mad©  out  to  be 
10  centre  of  this  actual  world  f    Ra<iicjil,  common-sense  leaders 
lay  turn  away  from  this  statement  in  impatience  of  a  new  folly 
indignation  at  a  fresh  imposture ;  but  no  earnest,  thoughtful 
will  be  indiflforent  to  any  opinion  or  tendency  that  has  sin- 
and  able  followers  and  is  making  a  decided  mark  upon  the 
literature  of  our  time.    We  must  confess  to  being  frequently 
provoked  by  some  of  the  speculations  of  pessimists,  and  to  being 
jBometimes  not  a  little  astonished  by  their  extravagance.     But  these 
len  reason  carefully  enough  and  write  well  enough  to  claim  a 
tearing ;  and  even  if  their  leaders  had  less  leaniing  and  eloquence 
ley  would  call  for  attention  from  the  guardians  of  pul^lic  opinion 
on  account  of  their  great  and  growing  influence  upon  current 
.thought  and  speech.     This  view  of  the  movement  is  evidently 
:en  by  the  leading  thinkers  of  Europe,  and  we  could  make  out 
catalogue  of  works  against  pessimism  that  would  form  a  little 
Ibrary.     Solid  octavos,  thick  pamphlets,  popular  lectures,  and 
ie<l  and  brilliant  reviews,  have  gone  into  the  fight,  and  the  cry 
*'  Still  they  come/*    That  master  of  Christian  apologetics,  Dr. 
\  H.  A.  Ebrard,  of  Germany,  does  not  refuse  to  set  the  pessimist 
losophcrs,  Schopenlmucr  and  Ilartmann,  in  the  front  rank  of 
le  enemies  of  the  faith  which  he  defends,  nor  doe^  he  fail  to  bring 
tr  upon  their  system  the  heaviest  guns  of  his  orthodox  phi- 
>hy.     In  the  winter  of  1S76,  Dr.  Paul  Zimmermann  seems 
have  won  the  presence  and  attention  of  the  cultivated  men  as 
^ell  as  women  of  the  gay  capital  of  Austria  to  his  thoughtful 
tnd  eloquent  lecturer  in  defense  of  ideal  theism  against  the  new 
freed  of  despah' ;  and  this  protest  of  South  Germany  against  the 
srlin  pessimist  school  is  now  repeated  at  Munich  by  the  noted 
oracle  of  art  and  festhetics,  Moritz  Can-iere,  in  his  able  and  fasci- 
lating  book  on  ''  The  Moral  Order  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
nth  thanksgiving  for  the  downfall  of  Napoleonism,  sees  love 
sverywhere  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe  and  the  hopes  of  the 
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nation,  and  traces  out  the  benign  power  that  unfolds  itself  in  the 
All,  and  finds  the  all  in  the  One.  From  Stuttgart,  a  serions  and 
cogent  treatise  has  just  reached  ns  from  the  pen  of  the  distm- 
goished  and  lamented  statesman  Yon  Golther,  who  deals  ydik 
pessimism  in  its  bad  effects  upon  education.  Holland  sends  out 
a  prose  essay  from  the  old  Society  of  the  Hagae  in  face  of  the 
new  enemy  of  religion.  The  French  Academy  is  represented  in 
the  conflict  by  such  powerful  men  as  Paul  Janet  and  E.  Caro;  and 
England's  eupeptic  habit  and  cheerful  trust  have  found  a  host  of 
champions,  most  ponderous  of  whom,  although  not  quite  the  most 
brilliant,  is  James  SuUy,  the  author  of  the  "History  and  Criticism 
of  Pessimism,"  which  heads  our  list ;  and  most  earnest  and  elo- 
quent of  them  all  is  Baring-Gould,  whose  little  book  closes  the 
list.  It  is  certainly  for  us  Americans  to  open  our  eyes  to  thia 
goblin,  and  thus  far  our  daily  press  has  been  in  advance  of  our 
literary  reviews  as  to  this  niatter.  Our  aim  is  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  movement,  to  consider 
its  essential  principles,  and  to  estimate  its  probable  influence. 

I.  Perhaps  the  very  surprise,  and  even  horror,  with  which 
this  creed  of  despair  is  received  by  the  ruling  public  sentiment 
may  do  something  to  explain  its  origin.  Extremes  meet,  and 
one  extravagance  is  sure  to  meet  another.  Why,  then,  be  as- 
tonished that  the  age  which  has  rejoiced  in  the  most  thorough- 
going optimism  should  be  startled  by  the  apparition  of  the  most 
dismal  pessimism,  a  theory  which  is  perhaps  but  a  change  of  base 
in  the  same  speculative  spirit  ?  We  may  understand  to  a  certain 
extent  how  this  transition  has  come  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  per- 
sonal traits,  the  general  position,  and  the  universal  tendencies  of 
thought  and  life,  that  have  marked  the  leaders  of  this  school. 

All  men  are  probably  pessimists  at  some  time,  and  with  some 
men  the  gloomy  temper  tends  to  be  habitual,  and  they  are  almost 
always  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  In  fact,  every  strong 
emotion  tends  to  generalize  itself,  and  the  heart  is  more  fond  of 
the  absolute  than  the  head.  If  a  child  has  an  ache  in  the  stom- 
ach or  the  teeth,  if  the  little  fellow  is  scratched  by  the  cat,  stung 
by  a  bee,  or  if  he  tumbles  down-stairs  or  does  not  get  the  expect- 
ed cake  or  toy,  he  is  fond  of  saying :  "  It  is  always  so ;  you  always 
treat  me  in  this  way.  I  never  have  a  good  time."  Perhaps  the 
next  minute  some  sudden  turn  of  luck  may  change  his  mood,  and 
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smileB  like  April  sunfiliine  may  pnt  to  flight  that  April  shower  of 
tears ;  but  that  piissiiig  cload  none  the  less  shows  what  our  human 
tare  is,  and  much  of  the  gloom  that  clouds  literature  and  life 
proves  tliat  we  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  that  we 
insist  upon  making  a  perpetual  curse  out  of  a  flitting  trouble* 
Most  of  the  strongest  quotations  which  the  pessimists  make  from 
the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
way  be  explained  in  thia  way,  and  the  despairing  words  which 
they  epeak  for  themselves  or  for  their  heroes  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  professions  of  faith  so  much  as  utterances  of  emotion.  It  is 
not  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  to  quote 
the  sentence,  "  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom ; "  nor  do 
we  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by  taking  from  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes  the  wonls :  **  Therefore  I  hated  life ;  because  the 
'Work  that  is  wrought  tinder  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me :  for  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Nor  do  we  represent  truly  the 
general  delight  of  the  Greeks  in  life  itself  by  harping  upon  such 
sayings  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Plato  as  these ;  *'  There  is 
nothing  more  wretched  than  man;"  "Not  to  be  bom  is  the 
most  reasonable,  but,  having  seen  the  light,  the  next  best  is  to  go 
thither  whence  one  came  as  soon  as  possible  ; "  *'  If  death  is  the 
privation  of  all  feeUng,  a  sleep  without  a  dream,  what  a  marvel- 
ous gain  it  is  I "  These  Greeks  none  the  less  rejoiced  in  life,  and 
Bayings  like  these  are  but  passing  shadows  upon  their  sunshine. 

It  is  quite  a  memorable  fact  that  the  very  year  1818,  which  is 
the  date  of  Leopardi's  acceptance  of  his  gloomy  philosophy  in  the 
weary  solitude  of  Recanati,  brought  Schopenhauer  to  Italy,  after 
having  finished  his  great  work  on  "  The  World  as  Will  and  as 
Present4ition."  The  two  men  never  saw  and  never  probably 
heard  of  each  other;  yet  how  they  are  named  throughout  the 
world  together,  and  the  delicate  Italian  is  now  seen  with  his 
quivering  harp  to  have  begun  the  overture  of  the  "  Di*ama  of 
Despair'^  wliich  the  burly  German  has  followed  up  with  his  drum 
and  trumpet  I  Schopenhauer  was  then  thirty  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  1788,  at  Dautzie,  and  passed  his  youth  at  Hamburg  in 
the  banking-house  of  his  fatlier,  a  position  so  little  congenid  to 
him  that,  upon  his  father's  de^tb,  he  left  it  for  Gottingen  and 
the  study  of  philosophy,  then  under  the  instruction  of  the  skep- 
tical professor  Ernst  Sehnlze.     After  a  residence  at  Berlin,  and 
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attending  the  lectures  of  Fichte,  lie  wrote  his  able  thesis  upon 
"  The  Fonrfold  Eoot  of  the  Principle  of  the  SuflScient  Eeason," 
and  he  took  at  Jena,  in  1813,  his  doctor's  degree.  From  1814  to 
1818  he  lived  at  Dresden,  and  there  wrote  the  book  upon  ^  The 
World  as  Will  and  as  Presentation,"  upon  which  his  fame  rests 
and  from  which  he  apparently  expected  immediate  notoriety,  when 
he  started  for  Italy  in  1818,  leaving  his  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  for  publication.  No  such  result  came,  and  for  long 
years  he  lived  and  taught  in  Beriin  in  virtual  obscurity,  doomed 
to  see  Hegel,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  a  charlatan,  at  the  head  of 
the  philosophical  schools.  In  1831  he  retired  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  in  1860,  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  turn  of  the 
tide  against  Hegelianism  and  the  worship  of  the  Idea,  and  in 
favor  of  his  own  philosophy,  wliich  set  up  the  Will  as  the  su- 
preme fact,  and  assailed  the  prevailing  idedism  with  a  bitterness 
and  wit  more  acceptable  to  tie  mass  of  readers  than  the  author's 
logic. 

Schopenhauer's  personal  characteristics  and  experience  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  his  philosophy.  He  professed  to 
have  received  his  misanthropical  temper  from  his  father  and  his 
intellectual  gifts  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  distinguished  novel- 
ist. His  attempt  to  be  a  man  of  business  in  spite  of  his  tastes  for 
study  probably  did  little  to  sweeten  liis  disposition,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  view  of  human  nature  which  he  got  from  the  competi- 
tions of  the  market  and  the  pages  of  the  ledger,  combined  with 
the  skeptical  lessons  of  Prof.  Schulze  and  the  study  of  Voltaire, 
did  not  lead  him  to  see  much  sense  in  the  masters  of  Berlin 
philosophy  who  made  the  world  and  man  depend  upon  the  Idea. 
To  this  irascible  youth  Berlin  idealism  was  all  moonshine,  and, 
cynic  as  he  always  was,  and  given  to  barking  from  the  outset,  he 
wanted  teeth  to  make  him  bite,  and  the  teeth  that  he  needed 
came  to  him  with  his  theory  of  "  The  World  as  Will  and  as  Pres- 
entation." His  philosophy  is  founded  upon  Will  as  the  supreme 
force ;  and  he  belongs  to  this  age  of  ours  which  is  accepting  the 
reign  of  Force  after  its  bitter  disappointment  under  the  reign  of 
the  Idea. 

Hartmann,  who  completes  the  trio  of  pessimist  leaders,  came 
of  quite  another  pedigree ;  and  in  the  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive sketch  of  thirty  pages  which  introduces  the  volume  of  studies 
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wWeh  we  Iatg  placed  at  the  bead  of  tliis  article,  lie  tnoee  hia 
development  to  the  end  of  the  year  1874.  He  was  bom  in  Ber- 
lin in  1S42,  the  eon  of  a  captain  of  artillerj,  and  his  mother  waa 
tlio  daughter  of  a  phyflician.  It  i^  somewhat  odd  that  this  pre- 
deflttned  peasiraist  clainiB  to  have  had  two  mothers,  because  after 
^       *    '  .  r^d  death  hi-        '     '      '<&:  came  to  live  with  her,  and 

le  military  fa;  .ess  waa  needed  to  offset  tlie  pet- 

ting of  tlie  only  child  by  these  two  kind  Bonis.  After  a  good 
echooUng  in  literature  and  in  the  clajsdcSy  as  well  as  in  music  and 
drawing,  the  youth  at  sixteen  entered  the  anny  of  Prussia,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  scientific  instruction  and  the  manly  discipline 
n  *  I  of  a  soldier.  But  an  accident  in, 1861,  which  lamed  his 
I  s  brought  his  military  career  to  an  end,  and  toward  the 

doj^e  of  18^  he  showed  the  drift  of  his  new  experience  by  be- 
ginning his  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious/'  which 
was  finished  in  1S07  and  publinheil  in  1869,  and  whicli  is  the  mmt 
conspicuous  philosophical  treatise  of  onr  day,  and  may  probably 
the  most  popular  book  of  metaphysics  that 
There  is  something  in  this  young  man*s 
i  ^  which  took  hun  from  his  dashing  career  aa  a  soldier  to 

-  for  months  to  his  weary  bi»d, 

,  \  "my  philosophy  by  his  personal 

disappointment ;  yet  he  disclaims  any  such  inference,  and  rather 
iicribes  to  his  forced  secln&ion  his  freedom  to  think  T«*ithout  being 
orerpowered  by  book-learning;  and  he  finds  in  his  hard- won 
patience  important  help  in  his  effort  to  lighten  the  gloom  of 
Imman  destiny  by  resignation  and  felTow-feeUng.  He,  moreover, 
atterly  denies  that  his  system  tends  to  make  men  unhappy ;  but 
maintains  that  it  leads  them  to  peace  by  expecting  little  good 
fn>ni  thia  world,  which  is  not  only  the  worst  that  is  possilde,  but 
thf  bort  that  is  po«=«ib!e ;  the  only  world  that  is  possible^  and  m^oree 
for  OS  than  if  there  had  been  no  world  at  all.  We  do  him  no 
wnxng,  therefore,  in  connecting  his  «  .  *  .  .      .  -  .^^^ 

phy,  aa  we  complete  thtji  rapid  survev  ^  the 

thnw  peifiimist  leadera,  and  add  the  portrait  of  the  lame  soldier 
of  Berlir         '        '  "      Ickly  poet  of  Rwanati  and  that  of  the 

MQCyC} 

Tbe«e  men  evidently  felt  the  iufhunioe  of  the  genenl  tenden- 
eiei  tliat  were  acting  upon  opinioo  and  life  in  t)u>  mnotoeBlb 
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century,  chief  among  which  we  specify  the  deeltne  of  chttrcb  ao- 

thority*  the  tinstttisfactorinese  of  6|)eeiilative  pi  ,  tind  the 

ingufficiency  of  the  spirit  of  trade  and  luxury,  .,  .x-^,.  «uppLait4!>d 
die  r>ld  ambition  and  loyalty.  Take  what  N^ew  that  wu  plcaeo  of 
the  QSLum  and  the  cure  of  tlie  movement,  there  can  be  no  reMOQ- 
able  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  old  ecclesiagtieal  authority  kist  its 
pc»wer  over  the  thinking  men  of  the  a^;  and  that  fiensitive,  a^ 
piring  souIb  like  Leopardi,  who  inherited  all  tbe  t  sieati- 

inent  of  the  old  Catholic  Chorch  and  carried  itfl  le. ,  i  .u  thdr 
very  blood,  Buffered  deeply  when  they  found  nothing  U*  take  tlio 
place  of  the  old  faith  and  communion.     So  profound  a  t  yi 

Gioberti  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  wlien  he  quoti.^  .i.  .^^  ol 
AagiiBttne  the  dominant  thought  under  which  Leopardi  vnm  e4a<^ 
cated :  "  Thou  hast  made  ns,  Lord,  for  thvi^clf,  and  rwllflM  is 
our  heart  until  it  rests  in  thee ;  '*  and  then  qieaka  of  Len|iann*i 
©xposnre  to  the  general  ekepticifim  of  the  goutli  of  Eurripe,  and  ti> 
the  sway  which  Locke  and  Condillac  and  De  Tracy  wielded  oxtt 
the  mind  of  Italy.  He  had  lost  the  old  belfcf  and  womhip,  and 
lie  had  not  found  the  new  culture  and  huuianity.  Put  av^n  u 
great  a  bouI  as  Uante  into  his  place,  and  would  n  haTO 

been  tempted  to  despair?    Where  would  tlie"L»i ^   <mtoe^ 

dia'*  have  been,  with  no  true  emperor  or  pontiff  to  fill  out  ita 
vigions,  no  hell  for  the  doom  of  the  traitor,  and  no  paiudiAi*  whom 
the  lost  Beatrice  could  lead  the  enraptm-cd  jxiGt  to  the  n.....,«  ^f 
Heaven  and  to  the  l>eatific  vision  of  God  1     The  «d:  i 

Reeanati  knew  tlie  cimnns  of  woman  only  to  lie  icomiii  or  jiltod 
by  her ;  and  he  could  look  up  to  no  gracioua  Madonna  with  her 
inco8sjiiit  watch  to  comfort  liim  for  the  fickleneai*  of  tins  prettjr 
girl  who«ie  face  had  driven  liim  mad.     He  wanted  a  ^  i 

did  not  find  even  a  pliiloftophy  to  take  it«  place.     1  f 

Dante  and  of  Paaeal  had  gone,  and  to  him  the  new  •  i» 

had  not  come. 

Tlie  philosophy  that  roBc  in  England  and  Germany,  and  fi 
diBciples  in  France  and  in  time  in  Italy,  and  which  #ouglit  to 
re*it  in  ideal  convictions  instead  of  church  standards  waa  mti 
ficient  to  meet  the  want**  of  the  people,  or  of  an  importAal  dtm 
of  tliinkcru  to  whom  Schopenhauer,  the  founder  of  the  pcuimiit 
•yBtem,  belonged.    The  plulosopheni  of  d 

SchelUftg,  gave  Uim  UtUe  comfort;  nu  . ^  , ., 
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Ir^t  troati«c*  on  the  Sufficient  Reason,  and  began  to  stndy  his 
>hiloBophy  of  the  Will,  lie  laughed  at  the  foUj  of  those  school- 
len  wlio  were  forever  pratm*^  alx>ut  ideaa  in  a  country  whleh 
'rederick  the  Great  had  created  by  his  sword,  and  which  Napo- 
!Oii  wn«  now  conquering  by  his  bayonets.    Say  what  we  may  of 
^B  extra vagimceB,  we  iiiuBt  allow  him  the  credit  of 
HO  other  abstract  thinker  saw,  that  this  world  m  gov- 
erned more  by  will  than  by  opinion,  and  that  Nature  herself  has 
no  opinions,  but  deak  only  with  facts  and  forces,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  she  plays  into  tlie  hiuids  of  pessimism.    If  not  the  devil  in 
a  etrait^jacket,  as  Coleridge  called  her,  she  ia  not  the  gentle,  pity- 
mother  that  the  sentimentalists  represent  her  to  he.     She  has 
will,  a  terrible  will,  of  her  own,  and  elie  striken  without  a  word* 
Hence  came  a  reaction,  which  for  a  time  took  a  practical  form 
n  the  spirit  of  the  lourgeoisie^  which  haa  been  so  strong  since 
1830  under  the  rule  of  Louia  Philippe  and  the  second  emperor, 
id  in  Germany  since  the  deatli  of  Hegel  and  Goethe,  and  in  Eng* 
id  and  America  since  the  rise  of  the  new  indn^trioi.     With  all 
le  advantages  of  tliis  money-making  age,  there  have  been  limita- 
Ions  and  evils,  especially  the  egotism  tliat  looks  first  to  its  own 
•ket  and  its  own  pleasures,  setting  up  self  in  over-conscious 
►ride,  and  ignoring  the  nation  and  the  race  in  the  luxury  of  its 
Lving.    This  state  of  things,  with  its  self-will  in  enterprise,  and 
V    '     *  iiism  in  the  plan  of  life,  goes  far  to  explain  the  motive 
reason  of  Hartmann's  pliilosophy,  especially  his  %iew  of 
he  [lower  of  the  unconscious,  and  the  folly  of  pteasure-eeeking. 
'o  a  certain  ext»  ?     "'      -lem  Germany  has  gone  with  him,  in  his 
protest  iigain^^t  m  iency  and  enjoyment,  and  not  without  a 

ground  has  it  been  said  by  South  German  p^pito  that  Hart- 
ifl  Bttniarck  in  philosophy,  and  Bismarck  is  nartmaim  in 
ihip. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  particular  and  the  general  tendencies 
favored  the  rise  of  petvsimism  in  our  century*,  there  are 
lore  univenyil  in  their  cliaracter,  wliich  concern  the  root  of 
le  matter.    If  love  may  be  called  by  eminence  tlio  old,  old  story, 
En  and  death  and  all  evil  follow  hard  upon  it,  and  the  great  que»- 
jion  of  all  faith  and  all  philosophy  it* ;  **  What  ^hall  we  make  of  the 
In  the  world  and  in  oun^elves,  and  w*ho  will  rfiow  us  the  true 
,t  ^   Tlie  reconciliation  of  good  with  evil — this  has  been  and  is 
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the  great  problem  of  mankind ;  and  the  nineteenth  centwr,  in 
its  search  for  the  abeolut^  begun  with  a  genera]  di^pofiitioii  alibj 
among  the  pe<»plo  and  the  philosophers  to  nxal:  ^-  ^  -  '  '.to 
give  the  devil  his  ticket-of-leave^  or  to  igiioiv  i 
of  darkneBfl  utterly,  and  to  enthrone  optimiem  as  tha  cpecnl  ^| 
libeity  and  hniiianity.  This  roseate  \iew  cajne  rr  ^  '  *  "  ,  m' 
part  from  the  new  popular  freedom  which  profess-  bo 

old  ills  of  Bociety  by  enlightened  law  and  popular  odueation,  and 
in  part  from  the  new  science  which  rec  t  ^  ^  -^  -  —'  -  r  !cr 
in  Katnre,  imder  the  lead  of  thinkers  1  rk 

thooBOphist,  who  discerned  only  unerring  thought  and  hannonioii^ 
extension  in  the  universe ;  and  like  Leilmitz,  who  pnt  the  Xew- 
t<*man  system  into  theology,  and  made  the  music  of  the  <ipberes 
chant  the  theodicy  of  the  world.  The  optimlMii  of  onr  cifnlm; 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Spinoza  or  Leibnitz ;  and  Ronseu, 
the  democratic  apostle  of  Nature,  has  in  liis  manrolona  elo<]tiisnei 
put  the  doctrine  into  the  heart  of  the  i>eoplc^  and  the  coiMititiitionf 
of  rising  nations.  But  Time  has  been  writing  sad  glonfm  opon 
that  roseate  confession.  The  ballots  and  the  bnlklft  of  Asgaio^ 
racies  have  not  brouglrt  tlie  old  evils  to  an  end«  and  the  Utoptai 
of  philosophers  have  not  won  the  calm  order  of  hcivr—  ♦  -}^^ 
troubled  world.     The  new  science  itself  haa  ahown,  ai:  rar- 

ing, that  there  is  something  more  than  exact  geometry  ami  peace- 
ful law  in  the  universe,  and  the  rt*.alm  of  consdona  exiiiteiioe  ii 
seen  to  bo  less  peaceful  than  the  nnconftcioiuj  eosmotw  The  study 
of  organic  life,  and  of  the  history  of  Nature  and  man,  Itaa  opened 

our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  warring  powens  an* 1  " ^  -    rX^ 

do  not,  m  fifty  years  :igo,  dwell  sok^ly  upon  t\u  it* 

monies  of  the  earth.    Here  is  a  touch  of  i>e«sini  n  Ten- 

nyson^s  **  Maud/'  and  he  is  most  hopeful  of  the  ne>^  ^xit^x^i-^ : 

**  For  Nature*  i»  nno  with  fRplae,  ft  hann  B"  "  can  hail; 

Tho  Mfty-flf  U  Uirti  by  thu  bwhDow,  the  y^  <^mA  bj  U>o  ikriU, 

And  the  whole  litllo  wood,  whoro  I  sit,  b  a  world  of  ploodcr  aoii  fiwy. 

^'  Wc  are  pappet^,  m^  la  his  pride  and  BeiQty  fiir  ill  liar  flower; 
I)o  wo  muTo  aureelveA,  or  are  we  xdotwI  hy  aa  unwao  band  it  a 
That  piwbeft  us  oflf  from  i\w  boArd,  adU  otbor«  crcr  moeoMl  f 
Ah  I  ypt  we  ciuinot  bo  kiad  to  each  othor  hcrw  for  an  hoar ; 
We  whlipcr,  and  hlni,  aod  chackle  and  grin  at  a  hrolti«r^i  alMttMi 
HowATcr  wo  braro  it  oat,  wt  xuea  aro  a  Uttl^  breed.*' 
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Thus  poetry  in  otir  time  acknowledges  the  exigtence  of  the 
st  creed,  and  ilhistrattis  its  character  and  tendency,  as  a 
action  from  the  prevailing  optiniism  of  our  ideal  leaders.  It 
0W8,  in  it»  way,  the  drift  of  recent  thought  in  ite  search  for  the 
Inte  reality,  and  its  disposition  to  find  in  impersonal  law  and 
con^ciong  forfe  the  inexorable  eiovereignty  which  it  has  ceaiied 
tind  in  the  Divine  Personality  and  Providence,  The  move- 
cnt  is  the  logical  as  well  as  the  ethical  result  of  the  effort  to  set 
©  cuUm  uf  the  universe  in  place  of  the  worship  of  God,  an 
brt  which  began  in  enthufiiasm  for  Nature  as  the  perfect  har- 
ony,  and  ends  in  despiur  at  her  discord  and  tyranny,  acccordingi 
to  her  new  interpreters. 

II.  The  eurdinal  principle  of  pessimism  goes  directly  against 

e  fifBt  instinct  of  human  nature.    Human  nature,  and  in  fact  all 

atnrCj  clings  to  life,  while  pessiniism  declares  that  life  in  itself 

evih  and  the  end  of  it,  death,  is  the  only  redcTiiption.     The 

imists  say,  "  Spell  Lehm^  life,  baekwanl,  and  you  have  Nehdy 

oud/"  or,  to  put  the  eanic  conceit  into  Englisli,  Kpell  Um  back- 

ard,  and  you  have  evlL    Such  is  the  dreary  creed  of  this  school, 

which  teaches  what  never  before  has  been  serionjsly  taught  west 

f  the  Ganges,  and  what  distanced  even  the  founder  of  Buddhism 

its  doctrine  of  despair. 

Kow  we  can  find  motives  enough  to  account  for  the  rise  of 
[T  '  '  ol,  but  where  16  the  sufficient  reason?  TVe  find  no  suffi- 
-on  in  Leoj>ardi's  desperate  estimate  of  the  wretchedness 
life,  for  many  have  suffered  more  than  he,  and  yet  believed  in 
f-eme  Good,  and  reasoned  out  its  triumph.  Nor  does 
^  liaaer*8  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Will  over  Nature 
d  man  of  necosftity  teach  tliat  life  is  evil,  and  under  bondage  to 
el  force,  wnco  the  Will,  as  Will,  may  rule  jn&tly  and  merci- 
ly;  and  religion  has  built  its  nn^st  commanding  eystenis  upon 
c  Buven^ignty  of  law,  the  triumph  of  Almighty  Power  and 
irace.  If,  as  he  affirm^^  music  is  the  mast  direct  expre^si* in  of 
ic  w)vereign  Will,  its  voice  h  not  di.^jwiir,  for  there  is  hojxj  in 
music,  and  the  Baddest  Miserere  implores  pardon  and  offers 
Ilartmann  legist  of  al^  *  "  -  his  pess'  '  '  *  '  Ho- 
gtanding-point— the  <;  yi  the  I  i  mi 

WQ  are  »urrounded  and  pervaded  by  elenieuts  and  powon 
Idf)  of  oar  consciousnces,  why  may  they  not  be  friendly  rather 
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tlian  liostile  \  And  is  not  the  fact  of  the  existenoe  of  mch  mfla- 
ences  a&  transcend  luiraan  conscience  Jbu  rury  gittund  upon  which 
prophets  and  potit^  have  founded  tlieir  clitv-  *^  :....:.•*:  ,^j  \^ 
deed,  a  devotees  like  St,  AugiiBtiue  would  .nanna 

plea  for  the  TTnconscious,  far  more  than  a  i»aini  piillusopher  like 
Marcus  Antoninus,  or  an  ethical  theologian  like  Pelagtu» ;  tuid 
Wesley's  camp-meetinga,  and  Moody^'e  revival  cainji^igtts  have 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  eanio  idea  of  influence  from  ontiiideiif; 

consciousnegs  as  that   which   runs   through   T^— ♦• '     ^ -^iiL 

That  there  is,  moreover,  a  power  of  will  and  i:  mr 

consciousness  is  one  tiling  to  believe ;  and  that  Uii«^  p*  on 

consciousness  of  its  own,  and  that  it  sets  itself  against  &I«  K^ui^^i'om 
life,  is  quite  another  thing, 

Hartiuann  claims  for  his  principle  of  the  Uncciii  ax 

IB  philosophy  which  the  law  of  gravitation  ha«  u*  |.m*-iv'.  ^iid 
thus  he  makes  himself  out  to  be  the  Jsewton  of  philoeophy  %  whSi 
lie  gives  to  Kant,  who  refers  all  knowledge  to  thij  •  uf 

reason  J  the  honor  of  being  the  Copernicus  of  r^^^'^-";  ;.. ,  ,Vhj 
not  carry  out  the  parallel  \    Why  turn  his  phi  if  tlic  aor* 

crcign  will  and  mind  to  results  so  dismal,  and  mj  littio  in  keeping 
with  Newton,  or  with  Copernicus  and  Kant  I 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  {)eissimifit  iMidc^nt  \imA 
upon  connecting  their  extreme  opinjons  with  tl  -/> 

phy  of  the  Will  and  of  the  Unconscious.  1^.  .*-  ^^.^.^v  .•*  die 
most  conspicuous  of  these  opinions,  and  consider  tlid  piMmM 
ideas  of  the  e%nl  work  of  the  Onmipotent  Will  in  croating  desifiS) 
in  raising  illusions,  and  in  making  of  the  whole  ionigglc  of  nxilt- 
ence  a  disappointment  at  last, 

Mjm  is  l>om  into  thL?  world  to  be  tormented  by  de  h 

is  a  perpetual  and  uncea.sing  thirst,  not  satisfied,  but  \  d,  ^J 

by  each  pleasure,  and  agonized  by  each  privation.     **  ^  <rf  H 

man  is  only  a  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  certmifit  :^g  ^ 

conquered/*  The  ruling  Will  gives  him  a  never-oetfeji^  .,  .*i  to 
have  what  he  cannot  secure,  and  the  re«tn1t  U  that  plouum  k  ia 
it^lf  negative,  and  pain  only  is  positive  ;  and^  mnr  ^i* 

hgeiice  and  nL'lincmcnt  incre^i^e,  tlie  more  leoitoepi.  ..  ta 

suffering.    Wlmt  he  calls  progress  is  but  the  miwt  wrtr  \-m 

of  his  misery.    Such  iji  the  i  vl^w  of  Ufo.     i:    .     I'luin 

thai  ibis  theory  of  defiim  is  i...  ■..    i.^sitiiiptioii0  «tid  fUL         Ti 
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is  not  true  that  will  is  nicro  desire,  or  that  desire  u  an  e^nl*  Will 
fc*  purpose,  a  healthful  native  force,  that  carries  satisfaction  in  5ts 
own  pulse  and  movement,  so  that  it  is  delight  for  a  child  to  play, 
and  for  a  man  to  walk  and  think  and  speak,  even  when  no  e^jjo- 
cial  object  is  to  be  won  by  the  effort.  Life,  healthful  life,  is  of 
itself  a  blessing ;  and  if  a  'child  cries  before  he  laughs,  it  is  not 
liecaufic  the  little  creatxii-e  has  pessimist  notions  a«d  declines 
living,  but  l)ecau8e  he  fintb  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  his  breath- 
ing and  feeding,  and  he  insists  upon  having  them  removed,  and 
letting  him  have  liis  ftill  share  of  air  and  warmth  and  food.  The 
will  18  one  of  the  most  majestic  attributes  of  man,  and,  in  Its 
•highest  plane,  it  is  calm  as  well  as  strong ;  it  speaks  in  the  winds 
that  are  battleg,  and  in  the  songs  that  are  victories ;  the  sculptor 
earvee  it  upon  the  brow  of  Ids  Apollo,  and  tlie  painter  puts  it 
tnt»»  the  fn»wn  of  St.  Michael  up«m  the  prostrate  dragon,  and  into 
tlie  light  of  the  Christ  of  the  Transfiguration.  In  fact,  Schopen- 
hauer  her©  contmdicts  himself,  as  ho  does  often,  and  he  takes 
back  in  his  theory  of  aasthetics  the  jx^ssimism  of  his  theory  of 
the  will.  If,  as  he  sayn,  art  h  the  only  heaven,  because  it  gives 
us  the  highest  truth  purged  of  base  and  feverish  desire,  how  can 
f  art  without  the  will-power;   and  is  it  not  the  essential 

c. eristic  of  the  artist,  whether  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  musi- 
cian, or  onitor,  that  he  must  not  only  see  his  ideal,  but  must  be 
able  to  put  it  into  telling  form,  and  make  it  tell  always  ?  Has 
not  a  tndy-culti\  atcnl  mind,  a  well-disci plincMl  life,  something  of 
thifi  art-power  in  itself,  and  does  not  the  reverent  and  victorious 
V  to  freedom  and  t>eauty  tCKi,  not  by  deadened  nature^  but 

i  .  .  .    iiied  and  hannoniJted  desire  ? 

Til  ere  is  of  course  some  truth  in  wliat  Schopenhauer  eap  of 
'^  of  pain  as  compared  with  average  pleasure. 
:    .     »n  is  agony,  and  to  eat  from  day  to  day  fe 
moderate  aatisfaction  in  comparison ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
^lliat  to  W  near  starving  is  not  the  common  lot,  and  that  the  \mi\ 
hf  liiimnT  is  the  motive  to  seelcing  food,  and  no  small  zest  to  its 
nt    Then  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  the  regular  round  of 
a  ju^l   life,  ti       "  1      '   r,»  wholesome  en'    ^  »,  and  what 

wc  call  our         ^  i  Js  for  a  preciour  xdge^  which 

id  l>j  no  ffiemtis  negative  in  itself,  and  in  a  great  comfort  to  be 
rememfacrMl^  oven  when  ita  aecofttomod  order  ia  intermptecl  by 
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positive  pains?  Schopenhauer  defines  the  will  alike  as  a  uni- 
versal  power  and  a  human  facility,  and  he  took  something  of  the 
fatalism  and  torpor  of  the  Orientals  with  his  Buddhist  creed  of 
despair.  The  mind  of  Europe  does  not  dream  in  that  castle  of 
indolence ;  and  Aristotle,  its  greatest  practical  thinker,  spoke  its 
conviction  when  he  said,  "The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by 
knowledge,  but  by  activity." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  Schopenhauer's  idea 
that  pain  is  more  frequent  and  intense  as  culture  rises,  and  that 
refinement  brings  peculiar  susceptibility  to  suffering.  Our  mod- 
em life  illustrates  this  position,  especially  where  it  pampers  de- 
sires instead  of  nurturing  ability,  and  where  its  exactions  grow  at 
its  power  dwindles.  But  this  is  not  true  progress,  and  the  hap- 
piest men  and  women  are  they  who  have  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive culture,  and  whose  lives  have  the  richest  resources  of 
society  and  books,  and  whose  habits  have  such  range  and  purpose 
as  to  give  unity  and  variety  to  their  days,  in  that  melody  of  se- 
quence and  that  harmony  of  combination  that  give  the  charm 
of  art  to  the  economy  of  labor  and  enjoyment  Such  persons 
may,  like  Baring-Gould,  say  that  "  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  have 
the  capacity  for  suffering  keenly,  whether  in  the  body  or  in  the 
intellect  or  the  soul,"  and  that  suffering  is  education,  evidence, 
and  sacrifice. 

Schopenhauer's  description  of  the  illusion  to  which  mankind 
is  subject,  under  the  rule  of  tlie  universal  will,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  his  book.  His  idea  is,  that  the  will-power  strives 
to  keep  up  tlie  races  without  any  care  for  the  individuals  who 
make  up  the  race.  This  view  of  illusion  comes  to  a  point  in  the 
discussion  of  sex  and  tlie  act  of  generation,  wliich  he  regards  as 
tlie  original  sin  and  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  will  brings  man 
and  woman  together  by  an  irrepressible  instinct,  not  for  their 
goo<l,  but  to  keep  up  the  race.  The  sexual  relation,  with  its 
comedy  of  love,  he  regards  a^s  supreme  folly,  and  wrong  so  far  as 
the  parties  to  it  are  concerned ;  a  piece  of  irony  in  Nature,  who 
veils  her  spite  in  a  show  of  pleasantry,  and  whose  blandest  smile 
is  the  disguise  of  a  fatal  coup  de  grace.  He  is  the  most  bitter 
of  satirists  of  woman.  lie  thinks  this  sex  secondary  to  man,  with 
no  position  apart  from  him,  without  original  genius,  without  jus- 
tice and  truth,  with  ideas  as  scant  as  her  hair  is  long ;  not,  indeed. 
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without  a  certain  quicknoBs  of  wit  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  yet 
full  of  hate  for  her  own  sisterhood,  and  making  up  by  deceit  and. 
arrifice  what  b  lacking  in  power.  He  ei^pecially  diidikefi  tlio  lady 
of  mo«lern  i*ociety,  and  thinks  her  a  miiitake  and  a  fraud  n|K»n 
aimple  womanhood*  He  evidently  had  occasion  for.  this  cyni- 
cinm  towartl  the  sex  that  does  not  believe  in  ]>•  '  '?.  Women 
troubled  him  apparently  more  by  tlieir  attract iu:  he  troubled 

them  by  his  gibes.  He  apparently  knew  more  of  the  torment  of 
the  infitinct  than  the  worth  of  the  affection  that  bnngs  the  sexes 
together ;  and  his  whole  treatment  of  the  eubject  of  mamage  is 
a  coar&e  caricature.  His  sentences,  indeed,  are  cutting ;  but  any 
gentlewoman  who  looked  him  in  the  face,  or  charmed  the  social 
circle  by  her  smile,  could  cut  him  more  deeply  hy  a  fascination 
that  he  owned,  and  by  a  spiritual  chann  that  he  tried  to  degrade 
and  deny.  Hartmann  escapes  his  teachers  extravagance  in  this 
respect;  and,  much  as  he  insista  upon  the  illusion  of  sex,  he 
aUows  to  women  the  marvelous  power  of  being  moved  from 
the  ehanned  sphere  of  the  nnconscious,  and  of  charming  men 
and  rttining  them,  as  their  fellow-men  themselves  cannot  do. 
A  snfiicient  answer  to  tlie  satire  upon  marriage,  as  **  halving  a 
man' J*  privileges  and  doubling  his  burdens,*^  and  upon  love,  as  the 
cruel  illusion  of  the  nniver^l  deceiver,  is  found  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Hartmann^s  sketeh  of  his  own  life.  It  is  a  picture 
of  1'  "  I  and  happy  borne  next  the  Botanical  Ganien  in  Ber- 
lin, V  loving  wife^ — ^tbe  intellectual  companion  of  his  ideid 
clForts — and  his  pretty  child,  playing  ^vith  a  four-footed  pet  at 
their  "^  lid  with  kindred  and  friends  near  by.  "  If  you  would 
see  i  and  contented  faces,  yon  must  go  to  these  pessi- 
tiiiM»*' *  So  said  the  philosophical  friend  who  thus  exploded  the 
creed  of  illusion. 

It  ia  evident  that  Leopardi  has  anticipated  Hartmann  in  his 
criticisni  of  the  tliree  stages  of  history  and  life — childhood  as  in 
Greece,  \       '       *      '        ' ' ''  ri  modem  times 

— ^bnt  t'  loii  in  the  i)t>et^8 

lm]fisstoned  portraiture  than  in  the  philosopher's  bold  and  proud 
analysis.  It  is  not  true  that  m  those  three  stagfs  V  rch  for 
Ipood  has  ended  only  in  dii«}ipp«rmt merit,  or  that  di-  ,  ,  mcnt  i« 
the  only  end  for  those  who  wish  to  renew  those  0tagc*s.  Child- 
hood always  had  Sts  own  joy,  and  it  still  lives  and  still  rejoices. 
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III  fact,  is  not  our  race  as  young  q&  it  ever  wa» ;  imd  if  imr  cbi)-  ^ 
,dren  sometimes  are  a  little  too  old  in  their  ways^  and  iomettimaifl 

ape  tlitiir  tiklers,  are  not  the  best  of  our  eldor    ^  -'  '-         *  *    art," 
with  not  only  tlieir  own  liuoyunt  pube,  but  \\ 
blood  of  the  whole  raeo  bounding  in  their  veix»  i     That  < 
the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  in  as  merry  a  cliild  as  9jxy  l '^^ 
that  heai'd  old  Homer  sing ;  and  that  father  whu  rea^» 
gloomy  philosophy  in  a  home  iso  full  of  8atifi{act)uii  has  iiot  OhItI 
oiiild  and  wife  to  make  liim  young,  but  the  whole  inlieritaacD  <^ 
the  world's  undying  culture   to  ehcer  him   up^  ospodally  fUm] 
thought  and  soul  of  immortal  Greece,  which  Germanj  iiilierit% 
to  give  him  joy,     Greece  lived  into  the  middle  iig€«»  ai!^  :.-... 
in  the  spirit  of  Paul  and  the  mind  of  John,  into  the  ^ 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  there  still  in  the  muiCt  •  ip, 

that  is  essential  to  all  spiritual  and  Catliolic  faith,  im?-  i.uth, 
too^  survives  in  our  modern  culture,  and,  if  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortal life  has  undergone  changes,  it  has  not  died  out ;  wliOe  in 


^\ 


many  quarters  it  keeps  its  own  form  and  fervor,  lu  otl 
of  thought  it  has  not  lotst  light  and  |xiwer  by  loeing  ^. 
making  tlie  hereafter  more  to  be  hojK^d  than  feare<l.     Nay^  the 
most  serious  and  promising  social  science  of  the  pre^f  "*    _->  :\occpti 
at  once  the  thought  of  Greece  with  the  faith  of  ^  louir- 

and  afiks  men  to  cooperate  in  work  in  tbt  name  of  their  commoo 

brotherliootl,  and  in  the  light  of  tlie  Eternal  Rcast? *   '         ai 

well  of  the  Eternal  Word  and  Spirit.     Th^^  an  ac 

Qgly  ^pot«  in  the  survey  of  those  three  stages  of  human  e3tperi» 

ence ;  but  there  is  no  slough  of  despair,  no  wall  t^  "  '  '    -ka  the 

way  onward.     The  fathers  of  tlioee  three  age«  an  tb  the 

raexj,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Augustine  and  (.niarlemjigiio^  FT«ok* 

lin  and  Goethe,  and  their  peers,  still  lead  the  r-  -^  ' 

haps  Goethe,  anmng  the  authors  of  our  century. 

as  well  as  his  ideal  lieauty,  best  answers  tht  |  • 

of  our  coming  civilisation ;  and  his  **  F:mh 

port,  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  tempt  ^ 

of  our  age.     Not  the  old  learning  or  the  n 

of  Nature  or  of  art,  not  diplomatic  shrev 

virtue,  but  faithful  service  witli  all  jo&t  he 

and  filial  faith,  mu»t  m\v^.  the  pn,»bk*m  of 

on  earth,  and  grace  from  hi^ven,  as  in  th«^ 


T». 
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died  true  to  tho  last,  and  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  peesunist 
devil. 

It  ifl  odd  that,  in  some  reepectg,  Schopenhaner,  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  crabbed  of  pesainuBts,  goe«  more  into  the  doudft  of 
mystery  than  any  of  our  romantic  poiit«  or  vnsionary  Bociallsts, 
ftnd  that  he  believes  in  what  he  calk  magic  with  a  light  that  can 
penetrate  space,  and  a  will  that  can  set  distance  at  naught,  and, 
by  contact  with  the  Supreme  Will,  make  itself  felt  in  all  worlds. 
Men  with  more  heart  an<l  soul  than  ho  will  not  believe  as  much 
m  this  witliout  believing  a  great  deal  more,  and  hoping  and  lov- 
ing more*  Ilartmann^  too,  hais  Ids  share  of  mysticism,  and  hiB 
doctrine  of  the  TJncon&ciouri  keeps  a  certain  hold  of  the  ages  of 
faitlu  As  Mr,  Sully  says,  **  Hartraann  is  largely  read  for  this 
Berai-poetical,  semi-theological  element  in  his  works."  So  Jeru- 
salem is  not  dead,  nor  Athene  either,  in  these  new  Titans  who 
are  trying  to  break  up  the  old  world. 

rn,  ^Vs  to  the  probable  influence  of  pessimism  upon  the 
thought  and  action  of  our  age,  there  will  be  quite  various  opin- 
ions, and  already  we  discover  signs  of  antagonist  schools  of  phi- 
loBophy  and  literature  within  this  movement.  Yet  there  can  l)e 
no  doubt  that  the  movement  falls  in  with  some  conspicuous  and 
important  tendencies  of  our  times*  People  have  been  somewhat 
fust  of  late  all  over  the  world ;  and  the  fall  of  financial  values,  and 
the  decay  of  dignities,  have  brought  with  them  a  decline  in  the 
very  si'ii^e  of  vjilue  itself  ;  a  miegiving  not  only  of  the  worth  of 
gc»o<U.  but  of  the  reality  of  good  itself  \  in  fact,  a  question  whether 

lt  for,  and  life  itself  is  worth  living.     Tn 

.   .-^    -.  .---i.     li  haa  bmught  about  the  extreme  ilepres- 

>  1  111 ;  and  men  have  come  to  loss  and  to  grief  because  they  marked 
their  pn^perty  too  high*  and*  moreover,  had  for  themselves  and 
tlk^r  fumilii'S  too  high  exjiectations.  Therefore,  tho  creed  that 
finds  disappointment  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is,  in  some  re- 
fort,  dismal  thoiigh  it  may  1k%  in  these  dark  days, 
.....ippy  arc  relieved  by  being  told  that  their  case  is  not 
nal,  but  normal;  and  the  fault  is  nut  in  themselves,  or 
,  but  in  the  «trnctnre  of  societv,  and  the 
1*  conj^titutjon  of  Liio  univeriM?,  and  tn  all  the 
star»  that  shine,  or  that  have  ceased  to  shine.  We  meet  this  dia- 
pwif  lU  over  the  world ;  md  iswn  matterK)f- 
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fact  England  has  a  rising  brood  of  these  frogs  of  Acheron,  who 
are  not  sorry  that  others  are  in  the  mud  with  theni«  So  great  t 
name'  as  Carljle  makes  some  of  this  poor  music  at  times ;  and  Mr. 
Grey,  in  his  ^'  Bocks  Ahead/'  utters  a  fearful  wail  over  the  pio^ 
pects  of  the  faith,  the  industry,  and  the  wealth,  of  England. 

There  is  something  wholesome  in  this  view  of  things,  so  far  as 
it  cautions  men  against  OYer-«anguine  anticipations,  nsh  adTent- 
ures,  and  romantic  visions,  and  leads  them  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  their  own  intelligence  and  power  in  the  facts  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  vanities  and  vices  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  well 
for  the  sentimental  who  think  that  it  is  enough  to  mean  wdl, 
and  that  a  good  heart  is  sure  to  triumph,  to  be  told  that  he  who 
means  well,  and  yet  does  not  see  his  way  clearly,  is  sore  to  go 
where  the  road  which  he  has  mistaken  leads  him,  even  if  to 
ruin  of  fortune  and  health.  It  is  proper  too  for  idealists  to  be 
told  that  there  is  will  as  well  as  thought  in  true  wisdom  and 
success,  and  that  they  are  poor  leacTers  who  see  the  right  way 
and  have  no  force  or  means  to  go,  and  to  lead  others  there;  or 
who  do  not  know  how  much  time  and  opportunity  tell  upon 
every  plan  and  work  of  man.  A  little  leaven  of  pessimism  mi^ 
have  helped  our  people  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  agita- 
tors were  holding  before  them  their  Utopias  of  progress,  and 
asking  them  to  make  money  by  manufacturing  promises  to  pay  it ; 
and  our  over-eager  optimists  might  have  kept  back  the  defiance 
tliat  lias  brought  the  ^vreck  of  a  million  lives  and  countless  mill- 
ions of  money,  to  say  notliing  of  the  general  demoralization  of 
business,  polities,  and  society.  The  fire-eaters  of  the  South,  the 
star-gazers  of  the  East,  and  the  manifest-destiny  men  of  the 
West,  all  were  possessed  with  the  same  optimism;  and  if  the 
leaders  were  to  live  their  lives  over  again  they  would  see  the 
worst  before,  instead  of  after,  the  evil  day.  The  result  need  not 
have  been  acceptance  of  persistent  wrong,  but  vindication  of  the 
right  under  more  deliberate  legislation,  and  more  comprehensive 
and  conciliating  principles  and  j)olicy.  The  conspicuous  reforms 
of  the  day  need  the  same  caution ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assure  the  en- 
thusiasts who  expect  to  dismiss  all  poverty  and  idl  intemp>erance 
by  ballot  or  legislation,  that  Evil  is  a  tough  old  visitor,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  voted  out  of  the  country,  or  the  world,  in  a  day 
or  a  generation.     In  fact,  what  we  need  as  much  as  anything  is  a 
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serioiis  and  searching  and  thorough-going  review  of  Uiings  as 
they  are,  with  oil  the  help  of  science,  the  art«,  education,  and 
morality ;  and  if  pc^uimists  can  best  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
sin  and  »hame  of  what  we  call  our  civilization,  let  us  thank  them 
for  doing  it. 

But  of  courso  we  are  to  distinguifih  between  their  just  criti- 
cism and  their  dogmatic  dictutlon*  Their  philosophy  may  be 
much  at  fanh,  while  their  fact^  and  illustrationg  may  be  just  and 
wholesome.     We  may  find  "    ^ion  In  Schopenhauer^s  state- 

ment of  the  primacy  of  the  _.  Lment  in  the  universe,  without 
regarding  this  will  as  a  blind  force,  or  thinkmg  that  the  whole 
problem  of  causation  is  solved  merely  by  sum^iiing  all  the  forces 
of  Nature,  and  the  desires,  volitions,  and  purposes  of  men,  ancT 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  under  one  little  word  of  four  letters, 
in  a  brevity  which  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  and  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  the  mark  of  folly  or  the  trick  of  pride.  We  may  be  grate- 
ful to  Ilartmann  for  pointing  out  so  stn^agly^what  so  many  sages 
of  Xature  and  tlie  soul  have  indicMed,  that  iur  conscious  life  is 
in  a  great  degree  dominated  fi*om  a  souitie  beyond  our  conscious- 
ness, without  tlunking  that  the  word  unconscious  is  enough  to 
explain  all  the  facts  that  it  is  used  to  designate ;  and  surely  with* 
out  accepting  hi^  raslt  assumption  that  the  power  which  acts 
outside  of  our  consciousness  must  tlierefore  have  no  coiigciousoess 
of  its  own — an  inference  as  false  as  to  infer  that  because  the 
oi^n  M  j^la^-ed  by  a  hand  of  which  it  is  unconscious,  therefore 
the  player  must  be  as  unconscious  as  the  organ  whidi  he  plays. 
Certainly  this  is  a  strange  turn  of  the  theory  of  Agnosticism,  and 
its  idea  of  the  Absolute.  Instead  of  Baying  that  we  cannot  know 
GUjd,  it  says  tliat  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  know  us  or  itself, 

unal  and  unconscious,  a  [K»gition 
,  'J,  and  which,  to  unsophisticated 
thinkers,  does  not  api>ear  esj^ecially  reasonable. 

^"  '«j,  wo  mufst  not  forget  the  ut'  "      ^        "     ^fiimism 

ta  it  u3  for  the  redemption  of  manki  y  by  the 

cettsiug  of  the  will  to  live  and  the  aruiIHlation  of  e^tence. 
Whether  this  ST  1  "    to  l)e  cu        '  v    v^        nhauer, 

by  peitional  asct  a  itii  c^dnj  ,  „neMi,or, 

aft  with  Ilartmann,  by  a  grand  combination  of  the  nco  to  will 
itself  out  of  wUlirig  and  out  of  e^dstence,  the  absurdly  is  esBeii- 
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tially  the  eame.    Mankind  would  not  do  thia  if  tbey  could,  md 
thej  could  not  do  it  if  they  would.    Tliey  like  in  thu  nuun  to 
live,  and  they  want  bread  and  beef,  not  death  and  r  ^^-      niMy  to 
give  them  comfort;  for  even  their  viccfi  are  fai-  <  itmUty, 

not  of  deadness,  and  they  love  strong  drink  becatiK)  it  ieesni  lo 
give  them  spirit,  not  becaujee  it  may  lay  them  de^,  or  as  if  dttdl, 
by  excess.     A  French  physician  ascribes  the  pe8«imtfe*m  erf  Ger- 
mans to  the  use  of  beer,  which  stupelies,  while  wine  checn  llw 
heart;   yet  the  beer*dnnker  drinks  for  pleaHurc,   and  he  also 
smokes  for  enjoyment,  however  unwisely.    Then.  moreorf*n  wlwl 
is  more  evident  tlian  tluit  if  men  could  cheat  the  M  rer 

that  compelled  them  into  conscious  being,  and  will  luisiim  jvee 
out  of  it,  that  same  blind  power  would  probably  repeat  the  old 
wrong  and  will  them  back  into  being  again,  ar  eresla  anotlMTi 
perhaps  a  more  cursed  race  ? 

The  whole  tone  of  this  system  is  degrading  at  it  ia  dlabent* 
ening ;  and,  proud  as  its  leaders  are  of  their  et^ cs  of  resignalios 
and  compassion,  they  strike  at  the  root  of  ethics  by  i^trDdog  it 
the  idea  of  right  and  duty  under  supreme  jii«ticc.     WLile  tliejr 
make  light  of  pleasure,  and  deny  that  it  can  hold  its  own  in  oiiid- 
])ari9on  with  pain,  they  really  exalt  pleasure  above  virr--  ^  -  de- 
nying that  there  is  anything  to  live  for  in  the  fa<!e  oi  ig, 
and  by  maintaining  that  it  is  best  tu  go  out  of  cxi^Umee,*  beoame 
we  cannot  have  a  good  time  l>y  staying  in  it.    Thisro  ia  Utda 
reason  to  believe  that  tliis  creed  of  despair  will  tnspin*  the  mas 
of  men  with  any  exalted  resignation,  or  still  the  mge  of  com- 
munists, by  its  assertion  of  the  wretchodneffl  of  the  rich  '-  ••"  at 
of  the  poor*     Sakyamnni  might  persuade  the  mild  pc              1  a- 
dia  to  wait  for  the  Nirvdna  of  oblivion,  but  the  molt  iif  Earopo 
and  America  are  not  of  that  passive  tem|)or.     They  ^'  '^'»  .-—r-y 
^d  meals,  and  they  will  not  be  led  to  seek  them  I  y 
just  means,  by  being  taught  tliat  blind  Will  mles  f                nio,or 
that  wlmtever  reason  there  is  in  Nature  ij*  nnconsci^MicT  „».*  usnsi 
blind  Will,  and  that  thena  ia  no  hope  bnt  in  deaths     PoMinisiB 
may  be  the  white  flag  of  peace  atui                            Ne  droamy 
thinker,  but  it  is  tlio  black  flag  of  bloo^*  ....  ..o  .. ,             t.^t...^,^ 

and  the  wretched,  and  not  only  Uj  tliem  but  to  1© 

workman  who  may  bo  led  to  believe  what  tliia  Kyottiw  : 
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teaches,  that  labor  itself  is  an  evO,  and  it  is  better  to  die  than  to 
work. 

Instead  of  taking  a  desponding  view  of  this  philosophy  of 
d66)>air,  however,  it  in  well  to  remember  that  the  great  ages  of 
faith  and  regeneration  have  been  accompanied  by  an  intense 
sense  of  existing  e^il^  iind  have  not  been  times  of  cheerfulneeB 
and  proepctrity.  The  Chrietian  civilization  eprang  up  in  a  dark 
time,  when  the  old  fiiiths  were  decaying,  and  the  might  of  Rome 
threatened  to  cnish  the  life  of  nation^  and  the  worst  sui>er«titionA 
were  geeking  to  snpplant  the  falling  idols  and  to  till  the  deeerted 
ghrines.  Among  these  superstitions  there  are  traces  of  the 
Buddliisin  that  is  now  appearing  in  the  higt  places  of  modem 
thought  raid  life.  AVTiy  not  look  for  a  triumph  of  good  m  de- 
cided afi  the  threatening  evil,  a  new  Christendom  in  this  new 
Rome  of  money  and  pleasure,  luxury  and  misery,  which  so  inWtes 
euthusiaBui  aud  tempts  despair  ?  There  is  evil  enough  to  make 
peeslmistfi  of  those  who  see  nothing  else.  Is  there  not  good 
enough  to  uvercome  that  evil  by  the  only  tnie  optimism,  the  faith 
and  tlie  purpose  that  see  a  di\ine  meaning  in  existence,  and  are 
determiued  to  live  up  to  its  standard,  and  learn  by  faithful  ser- 
vice the  secret  that  philosophy  fails  to  teach  ?  It  has  been  well 
said  that  as  the  electric  spark  turns  the  flaming  oxygen  and  the 
torpid  nitrogen  into  vital  air,  thus  the  true  fire  so  joins  the  good 
with  the  evil  in  the  world  as  to  make  the  reconciliation  a  trium- 
pliant  redemption.  Perhaps,  with  health  of  body  and  of  mind^ 
with  comprehensive  service  and  brave  faith  and  manhood,  we 
may  see  some  such  sequel  to  the  peseimiBm  of  the  nineteenth 
cenlury.  Samuel  Osgood. 


vm. 
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Is  it  tme,  then,  as  Sonthem  statesmen  so  often  told  us  in  the 
days  before  the  war,  that  the  white  man  and  the  n^ro  cannot 
live  together  as  equals !  ^ 

Alone  among  Southern  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who  have 
left  their  opinions  on  accessible  record,  General  Washington  en- 
tertained the  thought  of  freeing  the  slaves  without  removing 
them ;  and  with  him  it  was  only  a  thought,  uttered  in  response 
to  one  of  Lafayette's  fervent  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  abiye.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  foremost  man  of  the  Western  world  ooaU 
have  obtained  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  reepectfol 
consideration  of  such  a  scheme,  so  rooted  and  so  general  was  the 
conviction  that  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  two  noes 
was  possible  only  so  long  as  the  white  man  held  the  handle  of  the 
whip,  and  the  black  man  felt  the  lash.  General  Washington  had 
probably  witnessed  the  scene  that  occurred  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1709,  when  Colonel  Bichard  Bland  moved  the 
repeal  of  the  law  wliich  forbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves  unless 
they  were  sent  out  of  the  colony.  Neither  the  gray  hairs  nor  the 
shining  talents  nor  the  eminent  standing  of  the  mover  saved  him 
from  abuse.  He  was  styled  an  enemy  of  his  country ;  he  was 
treated  with  indecorum  by  a  body  noted  for  its  exact  observance 
of  decorum. 

The  case  was  supposed  to  bo  one  of  such  extreme  incompati- 
bility that  the  mere  suggestion  of  any  remedy  short  of  separation 
gave  offense ;  and  separation  happened  to  be  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  only  remedy  that  was  impossible  of  application.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  an  amiable,  impossible  project  of  educating  the  slaves  in 
science,  arts,  and  industry,  and  sending  them  gradually  away  at 
the  public  expense  to  some  "convenient"  part  of  the  earth, 
where  they  were  to  be  set  up  in  business,  the  returning  vessels  to 
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bring  home  a  higli  class  of  white  immSgranUi  to  empply  their  plaoea 
— a  scheme  that  would  have  overtafikod  the  richest  and  rnoet 
powerful  empire.  The  Inter  project  of  colonisation,  eo  fa^iinat- 
ing  to  phiLauthropiists  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  kept  the  fleet* 
of  the  gn-iatest  naval  iH>wer  bu8y  in  the  mere  traneportation  of 
the  ilaily  increaee  of  a  race  so  prolific. 

The  widest  Tium  h  u  fool,  the  Btrongest  man  ia  weak,  wlien  he 
pita  himself  against  inexorable  facts.  Among  the  names  that 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  that  of  James  Madi- 
son is  among  the  mo8t  justly  and  widely  honored ;  for  his  patient 
and  mode»t  fidelity  to  every  troat  won  the  respect  of  men  whom 
his  measurce  displeased.  How  wild  seems  to  us  hie  gcheaie  of 
deportation !  Providence  itself,  he  thought,  had  in  one  bountiful 
gift  indicated  the  method,  provided  the  place,  and  mipplied  the 
means.  (^  "  *'  li table  Western  wilderness,  j:»eopled  then  only 
by  a  few  ^^  i  tribes  of  red-men,  a  virgin  wurld,  too  remote 

to  enter  yet  into  the  scheme  of  the  United  States — why  should  it 
not  fii  '  '  '  <'  for  tlie  slaves?  It  would  cost  to  buy  them 
of  thr  IX  hundred  million  dollars,  a  sum  that  could  be 

raised  by  the  sale  of  two  hundred  million  acres;  and,  as  the 
slaves  '     ''    '        lit,  they  could  be  Nettled  ujxm  tli* 

•old  p^  ri  land»«-     The  exccUftit  heart  of  M 

fiOQ  swelled  with  the  thought.  "To  what  object  bo  good,  sa 
gn  '  Ml  glorious,'"  he  \vn»f<  *    as  1>*1^  "could  that 

pi^  iind  of  wealth  be  app;   ,  Two  wide  expanses 

of  desert  wonhl  be  bronght  under  culture,  and  the  price  [mid  for 
one  iif  th(      '      '  ']   till  with  freouicn  t1         '       ;  and 

thus  two  !i  iiunitien  would  l>e  cj  v  the 

name  act  of  Congress!  And  if  our  forefathers  have  wrotige^J  the 
colored  man,  ho  added,  what  better  atonement  can  we  make  than 
thisr 

Amcmg  the  reasons  given  by  Southern  statesmen  for  this  sup- 
posed necessity  of  ^>ino  ha<  '  '  '  '- ^ 
to  be  fallacious.                      n,  a  larg^ 

bad  the  impression  tliat  the  black  man's  natural  avenoion  to  labor 
IK*    ''     '  ''   '  "       '  r  '  i.,n.     Even  tl       '  f 

in  I  vould  not  ma! 

mnch  lc«  the  ordinary  motive  of  gaining  a  comfortjible  su: 
enoe.     Uow  mistaken  he  was^  the  five  million  baleit  of  cou^'u 
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raised  tLie  year  witliout  the  aid  of  the  overse^V  whip  ffufBcifioilT 
attest.  It  is  strange  that  eo  wise  an  observer,  tLo  owner  of  a  Iiim- 
dred  slaves,  and  a  master  who  never  peraiitted  the  liah  to  be  naed 
npon  his  estate,  should  have  held  Buch  an  opixiioiu*  Tbo  proieni 
writer,  bj  one  of  the  chances  of  the  late  war,  had  a  fetnaie  mt- 
rant  for  many  months,  who  was  t>om  and  bred  a  slave  upas  the 
ancestral  lands  of  the  Madisons,  in  Virginia,  and  hi*  csaa  boar 
witness,  not  merely  that  she  was  indnstrious,  but  thai  indostij 
seemed  ns  instinctive  in  her  as  in  ourselves,  and  aa  ntdOiDtij  to 
her  enjoyment  of  life. 

Both  Madi^n  and  Jefferson  tlionght  that  ihc  slavef^,  if  mtuu^ 
cipated  without  deportation,  would  go  from  midcr  their  maflten^ 
control  cherishing  ten  thousand  bitter  recollections  of  wrongt  and 
cmelties :  that  a  thirst  for  revenge,  a  deep,  vin<r  ^vonld 

possess  them,  which,  conspiring  "wnth  other  caiii>ju^.  ...,»,.*  ^i^tie  ill 
a  war  that  would  probably  end  only  by  the  externiinatiun  of  one 
of  the  colors*  How  little  the  mansion,  in  any  land  or  time,  knowr 
of  the  cottage  I  So,  now,  we  hear  dainty  }KH>ple,  in  brown-flteoa 
dwellings^  talking  of  the  dangerous  classes,  moaning  the  paiknt 
and  anxious  laborers  who  inhabit  distant  and  unomamented  stfoeta 
of  their  city.  There  is  little  vindictiveneas  in  the  negro ;  ebie;  he 
were  no  problem  for  t/*  to  solve ;  ho  would  iolve  hfanatdf.  Wo 
saw  the  homos  of  the  South  at  his  mercy  during  the  war ;  be  wa* 
their  provider,  their  solicitous,  affectionate  guardian*  Nut  a  §o\^ 
t$xy  instance  has  been  reported,  and  probably  iK>t  cme  ha»  o^ 
curred,  of  an  emancipated  slave  in  the  Soutbeni  &ta£ea  attempt* 
ing  or  desiring  to  avenge  a  wrong  received  from  a  foimer  mailen 

There  was  one  argument  for  tlie  separation  of  die  colara  whieh 
was  insisted  on  equally  by  philosopliic  etatamen  and  by  the 
thougfatlees  multitude :  we  may  ciill  it  the  ant^atby  argument. 
The  opinion  wajB  almost  universal,  forty  jevA  ago,  both  at  the 
Korth  and  the  South,  that  tliere  was  an  antipathy  between  the 
two  races  of  the  same  nature,  and  implanted  for  the  aame  end,  at 

•  One  of  hit  altrei  nUd  of  h\m :  "  Mr  Mftdbon,  I  Hmk,  w*m  tm^  ot  ^  hmk  mm 
ihai  flvtn-  Iff ed.  I  atror  law  him  la  a  paMloo,  muI  nffvsr  \tw^  Ii1«  Ift  Mfttir  •  tlii^ 
Although  h«  had  orwr  one  btmdrod ;  ncUhar  iraald  hs  •Jdmrn  mi  ofifioti  to  ik  H 
When  ADj  sIaym  were  irporied  to  him  ub  vtcAling  or  aitiiQ9<'iip  bftdlj.  lict  «cwM 
for  thfttn  luwl  ftdmoniiih  them  priTftichi  otid  ntrtr  mortify  ihom  tj  doing  it 
othfif*.  Thuj  f^ofrdlj  serrod  hhn  rury  faitbfull|,"— ^  A  Morvd  1Imi'« 
otnooi  of  Jiim  Xadlioii/*  p.  17. 
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Uiat  which  preserres  pure  and  distinct  the  variotid  kinds  of  oni- 
m&lB*  Haw  strong  and  general  i\m  impresfiion  was,  few  readers, 
can  hare  forgotten.  When  Miss  Kenible  came  first  to  Bot^ton, 
in  1832,  she  sat  next  to  the  late  John  Quincy  Adam^  at  dinner 
on©  da  J,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  tragedy  of  **  Othel- 
lo.^' Mrs.  Kemble  has  giiice  reported  one  of  Mr.  Adams^B  re- 
marks on  this  subject :  "  Talking  to  me  about  Deedemona,  he 
aasnred  me,  with  a  most  serious  expression  of  sincere  disgust,  that 
he  considered  all  lier  nii&fortunes  as  a  very  just  judgment  upi^n 
her  for  having  married  snigger  I  ^^^  If  this  anecdote  hud  not 
OQime  to  us  on  such  respectable  authority,  we  could  hardly  believe 
it  of  a  man  who,  during  the  last  and  best  ten  yt^ars  c>f  his  life,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  black  man's  champion,  Mrs,  Kemble  adds  a 
sugg^eetion  of  a  new  "  point "  in  the  play  for  Southern  andiencee : 
^  I  hate  the  nigger,"  ahe  thought,  would  have  a  far  stronger  effect 
in  CharleetOQ  or  Savannah  than  "  I  hate  the  Moor.** 

Some  readers  have  doubtless  noted  the  incident  rekted  by 
Mr.  Seward,  in  his  autobiography,  of  his  first  visit,  in  1819,  to  a 
New  York  theatJ*e*  The  youthful  runaway  student  ventured  into 
the  gallery  of  the  Park  Theatre  one  evening,  induced  thereto  hy 
the  low  price  of  the  ticket.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  a  melt- 
ing drama,  wluch  had  wholly  absorbed  him,  he  discovered,  to  his 
confusion  and  dismay,  that  he  was  the  object  of  loud  and  con- 
temptuous laughter  to  a  great  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  boya, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  While  he  was  looking  to  sec 
what  there  might  be  amiss  in  his  person  or  neighborhood,  a  col- 
ored man,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  but  of  gentle  demeanor, 
came  to  him  uid  meekly  said^  "^  Ouess  young  master  don^t  know 
that  he*s  got  into  the  colored  folks'  part  of  the  gallery."  The 
bb'  '  '  ^  id,  as  a  matter  of  course,  instantly  left  the  reputable 
an«:  [  colored  people  near  whom  he  was  sitting,  and  took 

a  place  among  the  vicious  and  disorderly  whites.  The  jeering 
oeaied  at  once. 

The  noticeable  thing  about  this  anecsdote  is,  the  manner  in 
which  the  situation  was  accepted  both  by  white  and  black.  The 
worthy  colored  man  sympathixod  with  the  embarmssmeut  of  tho 
youth,  rec(^^nudng  the  infinite  and  disastrouB  impropriety  he  had 
oommitted;  and  the  sandy-haired  lad  from  Union  College  in* 
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f erred  from  the  incident  how  far  he  waa  from  being  fit  "  to  be- 
gin the  world  alone."  Neither  that  shy  student,  nor  the  kmd 
and  gentlemanlike  black  man,  nor  the  scnrrilonfi  crowd  of  the 
old  Park  gallery,  accepted  gravitation  with  a  more  instinctiTe 
and  blind  certainty  than  they  did  the  law  which  decreed  that 
black  people  and  white  people  could  not  sit  together  in  a  pub- 
lic place.  Forty  years  later  there  was  a  Seward  who  roae  to  a 
fine  strain  of  prophecy  in  the  well-known  words,  "  No  man  wfll 
ever  be  President  of  the  United  States  who  spells  negro  with 
two  ^8." 

Nothing  was  strong  enough  to  stand  against  this  prejudice. 
Theodore  Parker  himself  dismissed  from  his  school  near  Boston, 
in  1832,  a  colored  girl,  "  in  deference  to  the  objections  of  some  oi 
his  patrons."  He  did  this  with  reluctance — ^he  confessed  it  with 
shame ;  but  he  did  it.  All  examples  of  this  nature,  however, 
pale  before  the  one  related  with  so  much  astounding  detail  by 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  in  his  "  EecollectionB."  Of  this 
little  work,  which  most  readers  overlooked  at  the  time  of  its  puV 
lication,  one  thing  may  be  truly  said :  no  proper  histoiy  of  the 
United  States  can  ever  be  written  which  does  not  contain  the 
substance  of  its  revelations.  It  is  "  material "  of  that  accidental 
and  antlientic  kind,  like  tlie  testimony  of  a  highly-intelligent 
by-stander,  wliich  is  bo  dear  io  tlie  faithful  seeker  after  truth. 
Nothing  in  it  reads  bo  inucli  like  the  record  of  an  extinct  bi»- 
bariBHi  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  as  the  histor}^  of  Miss  Prudence 
Crandairs  attempt  to  found  a  ])oarding-soho<>l  for  colored  girls  in 
Connecticut,  Anno  Domini  1832.  The  gorge  of  staid  Connecti- 
cut rose  at  the  thought  of  ha\'ing"a  school  for  nigger-girls'' 
plante<l  in  one  of  its  umbrageous  villages,  to  the  detriment  of 
real  estate ;  for  who  could  be  expected  to  select  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence a  village  polluted  by  "  a  nigger-^ichool  i "  The  people  as- 
sembled in  public  meeting  to  denounce  the  nefarious  enterprise ; 
and  when  the  tenn  opene<l  with  fifteen  or  twenty  well-l)ehave«l 
and  respectable  colored  girls  from  Philadelj)hia,  Jsew  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Providence,  the  following  things  were  done :  The  stonv 
keepers,  butchers,  and  milkmen,  unaninjously  refused  to  serve  the 
school  or  sell  anything  to  its  pupils,  so  that  supplies  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  a  distance; ;  none  of  the  inmates  could  appear  in 
the  streets  without  l>eing  insulted ;  the  steps  and  doors  were 
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gme^red,  and  the  well  filled,  with  filth;  u  yonng  bdy  of  ecven- 
teen,  from  Pr*^videnoe,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  was  threatened  u-ith 
proeeention  under  an  ancient  vagrant  law,  the  penalty  of  which 
waa  ♦*  ten  stripes  on  the  naked  body ;  '■  an  act  was  obt;iined  from 
the  Legislature,  making  the  school  an  iUegal  enterprise,  under 
which  Misj?  Crandall  was  imprisoned  in  the  murderers*  cell  of 
the  county  jail ;  the  village  d<x!tor  refused  to  visit  the  sick  pupils, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  church  forbade  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution to  set  foot  in  their  building ;  and*  finally,  when  aJI  theee 
legal  meajsurefi  had  failed,  lawless  violence  was  rescirted  to.  First, 
their  house  was  set  on  fire,  but  the  fire  was  discovert^d  in  time  to 
prevent  its  spread  ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  at  midnight,  the  home 
of  the^c  innocent  and  defcRselese  girls  was  aa^ailed  by  ruflinns 
^rith  clubs  and  iron  bars,  and  ninety  panes  of  glaas  broken.  Miss 
Oran<iall  then  quietly  resolved  to  give  up  the  attempt,  since  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  a  little  company  of  young  women 
to  redgt  violence  of  this  kind,  A  little  child  and  justice  may  be 
a  match  for  all  the  judges,  lawyers,  legiglators,  and  real-eatate  men 
in  a  community,  so  long  as  only  legal  weapons  are  employed ; 
but  against  clnbs,  iron  bars,  and  midnight  mobs,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  powerless.  The  mob  gave  them  an  honorable  release 
from  mart^Tdora,  and  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  retired  with  her 
pupils  and  her  glor^*- 

The  individuals  who  did  these  things  in  1833  felt  that  they 
luid  the  people  of  the  United  Semites  behind  them.  And  they 
liad,  except  a  few  tolerated  Quakers  and  a  few  hated  abolitionists. 
All  men  and  women,  all  Ixiys  and  gu'ls,  of  the  white  races  in  the 
United  States,  heartily  agreed  with  one  of  the  **  honorable  "  lead- 
cm  in  this  affair  who  rt)ared  in  the  ejirs  of  the  devoted  and  heroic 
May :  "  We  aro  not  merely  opposed  to  that  scliool ;  we  mean 
there  ilmll  not  be  stu*h  a  school  set  «p  anywhere  in  our  State. 
The  colored  people  never  can  rise  from  their  menial  condition  in 
^oor  country;  they  owglit  not  to  l>e  pennitted  to  xxm^  here.     They 

an  inferior  race  of  beings,  and  never  can  or  ought  to  be  rec- 

'ofj^izerl  ail  the  equak  of  tiie  whites,     I^t  the  niggere  and  their 

ints  be  sent  buck  to  their  fatherland,  and  there  improve 

Jveaaa  much  a>  they  may.     The  condition  of  the  colored 

popnUGnn  of  oar  c<.»Qntry  can  nerer  be  ofiscntially  improved  on 

^UiiB  eontinent  S  ^    And  m  said  nearly  all  of  ns  who  were  tlien 
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alive.    The  negro  pew  or  gallery  came  an  natural  to  the  cfandnBl.| 
of  that  generation  as  the  Fourth  of  July, 

Was  thifla  genuine  antipathy?  Happily,  rat^ 
North  can  now  consider  a  question  of  this  kind  ^ 
pa^on  aB  if  we  were  Ooviers  or  Darwins  dii^oui^inj^  a  pc^int 
natural  history.  It  is  a  point  in  natund  hLstory,  Aajtipathj  Sii 
known  to  be  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  con^tituticm  %d 
things — as  necessary,  in  fact,  to  the  ooutinuancc  of  life  in  the 
universet  m  sexual  attraction  itself.  That  the  dog  does  not  id- 
ish  the  propinquity  of  the  cat  is  nothing  againt^t  the  cat ;  that 
tlie  ait  rec«jil6  from  the  dog  in  horror  and  aSright  ia  notluof 
against  the  dog.  There  are  creatures  who  caniiot  endure  tbe 
presence  of  their  suixjriors ;  hut  thii  is  not  to  be  eei  down  to  IIm 
discredit  of  the  superiors*  ^'  If  I  h>ve  tliee,'*  eay*  Splnoei. 
**  what  18  that  to  thee  i    If  thou  hatest  nie,  what  i&  that  to  roe  1^ 

A  fact  against  the  antipathy  doctrine  l»  that  tho  Mack  race 
does  not  reciprocate  the  repugnance.     Wien  Mre,  h  tn 

going  the  round  of  the  infirmary  of  her  Georgia  plan;  w 

a  bewitcliing  colored  baby  lying  asleep  on  its  mothr  .Jl 

the  mother  stirring  in  her  own  good  heiut,  rfie  iKtoo}iod  and 
kissed  the  child.  The  black  mother^  so  far  from  ahowiiig  di^ 
pleasure,  was  thrilled  with  delight,  and  all  tlie  circle  ^f  dusky 
countenances  beamed.    A  cat  d<.>es  not  feel  so  when  h  (a 

its  cold  nose  near  one  of  her  kittens.  A  fact  moro  Uwiaivl^  m,, 
tiiat  tJie  assumed  antipathy  does  not  answer  the  great  ab)ef«l  of 
an  antipatliy  in  keeping  the  two  races  distinct. 

Since,  then,  this  repugnance  felt  by  some  white  ^  i*. 

not  reciprocated  by  the  black,  since  it  does  not  kec*^  'n 

neee  fmrn  mingling  their  bl(»od,  and  ftince  thi3  o&pring  po»^ 
eeatoe  also  the  reproductive  power,  it  is  certain  thai  the  njp/ng' 
nanoe  is  not  a  natural  antipathy,  like  that  whidi  exiiti  botiTBcn 
tlie  tiger  and  t!ie  lion,  the  canary  and  the  yeliow-btrd^  the  nl^ 
tlesnake  and  the  copperhead* 

These  facts  would  suffice  if  we  were  all  {dulofiopluo  and  di^ 
interested  naturalists.  The  present  writer  iiaw,  a  few  months  i^p^ 
a  colored  student  seated  very  happily  in  the  midst  «if  the  MsniiSr 
dans  of  a  New  England  college,  taking  his  shaffi  in  tliM  rvdlB- 
tion  of  the  hour,  and  nn  one  Kcemed  t4( 
but  the  reader  has  probaljly  not  forgotu..  ^«^.  .^..  ^.^ 
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New  Jersey  college  were  recently  tmable  to  tiike  their  inoming 
portion  of  metaphysics  becauee  a  colored  etiident  was  lifitening 
to  the  earne  lecture.  There  are  m\U  pi^riding  ag:iinst  New  York 
landlords  for  declining  to  admit  colored  persons  t^  their  hotels, 
and  in  extensive  jKirtions  of  the  eountry,  as  we  remarked  above, 
the  white  man's  reeofl  from  the  black  has  been  made  more  de- 
cisive by  recent  events.  To  recur  to  Charleston  :  it  was  noticed 
bj  the  Time^  correspondent  that  the  emancipation  holiday  last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  had  not  one  white  participant.  Several 
of  the  holiday-makers  were  white  enough  in  color,  and  would 
pa0  for  white  men  anywhere  in  the  world  but  where  their  par- 
entage was  known.  **  Here,"  as  the  correspondent  says^  "  one 
drop  of  black  blood  is  more  carefully  traced  and  registered  than 
the  old  blue  blood  of  Spain/'  We  may  be  pardoned,  therefore, 
for  adding  one  or  two  other  considerations  not  drawn  from  nat- 
ural histor)% 

This  color  repngnance  is  usually  observed  to  be  strongest  in 
the  meanest.  Among  the  educated  people  of  the  Southern  States 
it  was  never  half  so  strong  as  in  the  "  white  trash,- '  and  in  the 
adventurers  from  other  regions  who  had  an  interest  in  flattering 
the  j^xTir  white  trash*  Tlic  man  who  made  the  disturbance  about 
the  colored  person  in  the  omnibus  was  generally  a  snob,  more 
or  leas  disguised.  He  might  be  a  gorgeous  gambler,  a  sham 
D.  D.,  a  pushing  storekeeper,  a  email  ]>  '  *  '  :  but  e«n 
the  soul  of  a  scamp  was  in  him*     At  tli»  i  it  wns  ii< 

really  high  man  or  woman  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  presence 
of  '       '       m.     The  most  y  '  '  et  shown  to 

vis  (eFs  house,  at  M;n  a  portrait  in 

oil  of  an  old  colored  servant  (very  black),  which  hung  in  the 
principal  r<iom  of  \^  *    i.     And  who  hag  not  seen  lovely 

and  refined  little  \\  lish  into  the  arms  fjf  a  motherlv 

negro  nurse,  bhick,  corpulent,  big-lipjied,  broad-uoscd,  and  cover 
he  r  '      ■  '   *  i«es  \    We  may  see  this  every  <\i\Y  i^ 

Ba  id  it  is  no  very  uncommon  eiglir  in 

Boston  and  New  York*     We  have  seen  black  and  wliite  children 
*    '      '  '  Me  by  aide,  in  tht  '  lu^nl, 

getlior,  and  no  mho 

another^s  color  than  so  many  Mack  and  white  lambs  playing  on 
n  June  morning  upon  the  dayed  slopes  of  a  New  Hampshire 
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farm.  Cliildhood,  pure  and  Tmbiasedy  knows  nothing  of  this  re- 
pugnance, like  the  meajsles,  it  is  contagions,  and  some  children 
easily  catch  it ;  but  no  child  has  it  without  catching. 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  malady — ^if  it  is  a  maladj — ^yiddg 
to  treatment,  and  to  the  softening  influences  of  time.  UnlesB 
the  reader  is  an  exceptionally  constituted  person,  he  can  recall  to 
memory  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  shared  this  prejudice,  per- 
haps even  so  f sir  as  to  spell  negro  with  a  redundant  letter.  If  he 
is  one  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  open  to  the  better  influ- 
ences shed  abroad  in  this  land  during  the  last  fifteen  yean,  he 
feels  it  no  more,  and  takes  pleasure  in  showing  that  he  does  not 
He  would  no  more  object  to  seeing  at  the  theatre  a  family  party 
of  colored  people  in  the  next  box  to  his  own,  than  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris  or  London  object  to  the  same  propinquity  of  a 
party  of  black  East  Indians.  Many  readers  have  seen  East  In- 
dians at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  and  the  Queen's  Theatre  in 
London,  whose  color  was  much  darker  than  that  of  most  mulat- 
toes,  and  their  countenances  not  as  well-favored.  There  they  sit 
in  splendid  array,  in  the  dress-circle,  close  to  the  royal  box,  and 
no  one  objects ;  nor  could  many  Europeans  present  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  nature  or  purport  of  an  objection.  And  may 
we  not  say  that,  in  the  best  circles  of  the  Northern  States,  such  a 
company  of  colored  people  as  the  Nashville  singers  would  be  as 
welcome  as  they  recently  were  in  the  breakfast-room  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone  ?  This  state  of  feeling,  which  was  once  confined  to 
the  few  choicest  spii-its,  has  spread  to  grades  of  being  less  exalted, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  descend  until,  in  the  course  of  an- 
other quarter  of  a  century,  a  black  man  with  a  pocket  full  of 
money  will  be  allowed  to  lose  it  in  a  Saratoga  gambling-house. 

It  is  remarkable  how  readily  mankind  in  every  age  has  accept- 
ed the  notion  of  natural  antipathy.  No  doubt,  Pliny's  frequent 
recurrence  to  this  subject,  in  that  Cyclopsedia  of  Ancient  Igno- 
rance which  he  styled  his  "  Natural  History,"  was  well  pleasing  to 
his  readers.  In  all  probability  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Home 
readily  received  his  assertion  of  the  special  antipathy  between  the 
titmouse  and  the  ass  which  causes  the  tiny  bird  to  throw  its  eggs 
out  of  its  nest  at  the  sound  of  the  ass's  bray.  Pliny  mentions, 
too,  that  between  the  oak  and  the  olive  there  exists  "  a  hatred  so 
inveterate"  that  they  will  both  die  if  transplanted  near  one  an- 
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:her ;  and  between  the  cabbage  and  the  vine  there  U  such  ^^a 
[lurtal  feud  ^'  that  a  dnuikea  man  is  made  sober  by  eating  cab* 
;e*     But  the  mast  wonderful  antijmthia  in  Nature  U  tliat  be- 
tween tlic  diataaad  and  the  warm  fre^h  bl<x>d  of  a  he-guat,     The 
indomitable  power  "  of  this  antipathy  will  diBBoIve  a  substance 
•hich  is  *'apt  to  break  both  an\nk  and  hammerft ; ^*  and  the  pious 
iliilosopher,  who  wa«  not  onti  of  tho^c  who  saw  any  antlj/athia 
jtween  science  and  religion,  attribotas  the  dificovery  of  m  aniasing 
fact  **  solely  to  the  munificence  of  the  godu.'^     Uo  might  well 
^k,  *^  What  spirit  of  itJisearcli,  what  accident,  what  conjecture," 
>uld  have  set  a  mere  mortal  man  upon  the  track  of  a  truth  so 
ittle  to  be  Bospected  ?     The  gsirrulous  sage  decants  uixm  #yw- 
yathia  with  the  same  unskeptical  faith,  not  doubting,  though 
luch  wondering  at,  the  mysterious  friendship  existing  between 
le  parrot  and  the  turtle-dove,  the  heron  and  the  crow,  the  pea- 
sk  and  the  pigeon,  tlie  water-bug  and  the  leech. 
"  We  love  to  decorate  our  vices  with  fine  names/*  sajg  Goethe, 
ind  thii*  wor<l  antij/athla  has  well  served  om-  turn*     C'iiri*»us  is 
It  to  note  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  more  noted  hu- 
lan  antipathies,  even  in  some  trifling  details  of  resemblance, 
'he  great  historio  an'*      '  *  <  hare  this  in  common;  it  is  the  in* 
[ured  jiarty  that  is  n  ^     t  of  aversiom     This  also  :  the  qual- 

ttiea  which  most  deeply  stir  repugnance  are  tlioee  which  repug- 
'Is.  to  produce.     Every  loathsome  quality  which 
*  Mohammedans  attribute  U)  Jews  is  a  natural  eon- 

[uence  of  the  ill-treatment  of  which,  for  fifteen  centuries,  they 
Lve  been  the  victims.  The  Italian  Chrihtiau  used  to  think  that 
Mature  had  given  to  Jews  the  olfenbive  odor  which  tliey  brought 
ith  them  from  tlie  wretched  streets  to  which  legalized  intol^r- 
•  «k>  niimy  ages  confined  them ;  juift  as  thotfe  Georgians, 
d  so  amusingly  by  Mrs.  Kemble,  fancied  that  colored 
>ple,  living  in  log-hovcLs,  liad  naturally  a  disagrccyible  smell  too 
-(fKind- water.  It  would  nut  l>e  easy  to  convince  a 
in  of  Algien*^  a  Christian  of  Itorne,  or  a**  cracker" 
if  Miseiasippi,  that  the  odor  which  they  remark  is  simply  the 

did   poverty  tlie  world 

..  uut,  the  French,  Indian, 

id  S]ninish  hovel,  as  weU  is  fn>m  the  Ghetto  at  Rtimc,  and  the 
qnarter  of  a  rice^plantation.    '^Thorot^h  ablntioQi  ifid 
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change  of  linen  "  as  Mrs.  Kemblc  obecnrcd,  rcnnOTe  the  objee-  bh 
tion.  The  onion,  morGovcr,  is  poverty's  spice-box  Mtd  flavoring  mk 
extract  in  ^vnrj  knd  where  it  grow*,  and  thi*  does  not  {mpnita  ™ 
the  odor  that  pervades  povcrty-s  dwelling-place.  There  wm  a 
period  in  Engliah  history  when  the  Welsh  were  the  oofiBliiil 
theme  of  ridicule  (as  the  old  c^iricatures  and  broai<i  i  ..  *  att^tX 
and  we  perceive  that  tlie  AVelfih,  too,  were  invcetc  in  crrD 

smelL 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  human  than  \o  conceive  a  t»1  .    . 
antipathy  toward  the  objects  of  contempt.     Several    AsL.orivJikii 
ladies^  in  the  course  of  their  travels  in  the  Eiwl,  have  had  oppofw 
tunitics  of  observing  the  contemptuous  loathini-  ^-^^  ^y  Miihkni- 
medan  women  of  the  more  bigoted  class  for  <  it*  of  their 

own  sex.     It  puts  this  matter  of  antipathy  in  a  new  light  to  ba 
the  object  of  antipathy.     Most  saluttiry  it  would  b©  for  iboM 
Christian  ladies,  who  still  undervalue  Jews,  to  take  up  their  abodf 
in  one  of  the  remoter  towns  of  the  Bi\rbary  i^^tates,  and  to  bo 
posed  for  a  time  to  the  vituperative  scorn  of  the  ir-  '•    -   nf 
country.    A  distinguished  party  of  New  York  la*! 
ago  enjoyed  this  precious  means  of  grace,  and  they  wiii  noC  «<ioil 
forget  the  passion  of  contempt  expressed  In  the  eoantetiiMget  of 
the  Moliummedan  women,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  diy,  m  the 
custom  was,  all  the  families  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  iipiwi 
the  roofs.     *'  Female  dogs  of  Christians  I  ■'  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  words  hissed  at  them  from  the  next  houaou 
It  would  also  be  instructive  to  Borae  whit©  men  of  Clmriestoii 
and  New  Orleans  to  sojourn  awhile  in  tho«o  regions  of  *^' -  •'-pi. 
cal  world,  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  where  only  dark  u 

Talucd  by  the  ladies,  and  no  man  can  get  a  wife  if  ho  is  so  uutor- 
tunate  as  to  bo  of  a  complexion  a  shade  ton  Ught 

Nothing  nourishes  thc^sv  insensate  antipathica  so  mtieh  oa  tht 
misconceptions  ariBing  from  our  ignorance  of  a  despii»od  cbtfL 
IVo  naturally  keep  away  from  the  objects  of  dislikt-      t^  -*  »  H. 
ter  antipathy,  for  example,  wliich  existed  from  IT: 
tweeu  the  Democj-at^  and  the  Fe-l  « 

blood  of  some  families  now  in  th^  ....... 

explained  l)y  a  single  remark  made  by  a  pul 

"Members  of   differt^nt  parties  now  cnjt*   \\v  J 

qmakiiig.'*    W.^  i-  -    ti  h^^n  stnok  with  tlie  .^ «*...,  .«  .^^ 
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itli  the  entire,  qniet  contempt,  shown  by  tlie  Komans  of  the 
first  centmj  for  the  Christians.  Bean  Swift  deecants  upon  the 
dangerous  ignorance  and  contempt  manifested  in  his  daj  by  the* 
Protestant  Irish  for  the  Catholic  majority ;  and  there  are  now,  a^ 
we  are  informed  by  a  nativo,  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
where  a  Presb^^^rian  of  Scotc'h  lineage  would  as  little  tliink  of 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  young  man  of  an  Irisli  Cath- 
olic family  as  a  gentleman  of  Louisiana  would  sanction  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  witli  an  octoroon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preju- 
dice felt  by  Dr,  Johmjon  for  the  Scotch  was  a  coimnon  feeling  in 
England  for  ages ;  he  merely  retiuned  it  longer  tlian  most,  and 
was  cured  of  it,  in  a  good  degree,  l>y  the  simple  and  obrious  ex- 
pedient of  going  among  them.  These  antipathies,  we  repeat, 
are  all  very  much  alike — Whig  and  Tory,  Federalist  and  Demo- 
crat, Brahman  and  pariah,  Spaniard  and  Moor,  Mohammedan  and 
Christian,  Christian  and  Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Church- 
man and  Dissenter,  noblesse  and  peasant,  Indian  and  squatter, 
white  man  and  black  man.  We  kick  the  wonn  far  from  ns,  away 
out  into  the  dusty  highway,  and  then  despise  the  creature  for 
squirming  there  dirty,  miserable,  and  helpless. 

But,  happily,  these  antipathies  have  one  other  trait  in  com- 
mon :  they  yield  to  better  knowledge  and  juster  human  rela- 
tions. Compare  the  Jew  in  Cincinnati  with  the  Jew  in  Mo&e*jw: 
be  is  a  nobler  being,  because  he  lives  no  longer  in  an  atmosphere 
of  contempt.  All  over  tlie  world,  even  in  India,  even  in  Tor- 
kejy  even  in  China,  we  find  that  better  knowledge  makes  better 
feeling,  and  begins  to  soften  the  prejudice  of  ages. 

The  weightiest  argument  in  the  minds  of  Southern  men  of 
former  tinier  against  jiny  and  every  scheme  of  white  jmd  black 
living  together  as  equals  was  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  black 
man.  Jefferson,  for  example,  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  negroes  men- 
tal calibre*  *^  Never  yet  could  I  find,"  ho  says, "  that  a  black  had  ut- 
f  '  thought  above  the  level  of  plain  narration,"  nor  composed 
Li;  in  mutiic  beyond  "a  snuill  catch;*'  nor  carved  a  pipe^ 
bowl  into  the  Ukenees  of  a  head,  nor  sliowed  the  least  aptitude 
for    V      *  -  or  architecture.     It  was  thi  ^     his  "Notes 

on  ^  *  that  appears  to  have  led  a  itr  (M.  Gr6- 

gairc)  to  compile  a  work,  hi  1308,  on  the  "  Literature  of  the  Ne- 
groM,^'  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Mr,  Jeffer»on  during  hii  pretl- 
Toi*  oxxvii. — NO.  2CW.  Sa 
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dency.  The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  did  not  recede 
from  his  old  opinioa  "  But,"  said  he,  "  because  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  was  superior  to  others  in  understanding,  he  was  not  therefore 
lord  of  the  person  or  property  of  others."  Unfortunately,  the 
bishop's  book  possessed  no  value,  because  he  omitted  to  ascertain 
whether  his  literary  negroes  were  of  pure  or  mixed  blood ;  and 
his  desire  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  negro  made  him  blindly 
credulous.  The  colored  poet,  Phillis  Wheatley,  had  her  admirers 
a  hundred  years  ago  in  Boston,  where  her  volume  can  still  occa- 
sionally be  found.  We  have  carefully  looked  over  it,  and  cannot 
deny  the  justice  of  Jefferson's  remarks  upon  it.  She  was  a  poet 
very  much  as  "  Blind  Tom  "  is  a  musician,  her  verses  being  the 
merest  echo  of  the  common  jingle  of  her  day.  She  wjas  a  poet 
only  as  Christophe  and  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  (those  colored  cari- 
catures of  Bonaparte)  were  generals  and  emperors.  A  fatal  facil- 
ity of  imitation  stands  in  the  way  of  this  interesting  race,  and 
we  cannot  fairly  deny  that  facts  give  support  to  the  opinion  of 
an  inherent  mental  inferiority.  It  is  ninety  years  since  Jefferson 
published  his  "  Notes,"  and  we  cannot  yet  name  one  negro  of  pure 
blood  who  has  taken  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  or  the  tenth 
rank  in  business,  politics,  art,  literature,  scholarship,  science,  or 
philosophy.  To  the  present  hour  the  negro  has  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  intellectual  resources  of  man.  If  he  turns  "  negro 
minstrel,"  he  still  imitates  the  white  creators  of  that  black  art ; 
and  he  has  not  composed  one  of  the  airs  that  have  had  popular 
success  as  negro  melodies. 

We  can  say  of  him,  however — what  we  cannot  positively 
assert  of  our  red  brother — that  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of 
improvement.  On  the  8th  of  August  next,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  will  have  rolled  away  since  the  white  man  and 
the  negro  entered  into  familiar  relations  with  one  another  on  a 
large  scale.  The  introduction  occurred  in  1444,  at  the  Portuguese 
port  of  La^os,  soon  after  the  dawn  of  a  hot  August  day.  Six  of 
the  great  Prince  Henry's  caravels  had  come  in  the  day  before 
from  exploring  the  African  coast,  bringing  home  two  hundred 
captives,  who  were  now  to  be  sold  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls 
and  the  profit  of  the  mariners.  The  people  of  Lagos  hurried 
out  of  town  to  the  field  where  the  sale  and  distribution  were  to 
take  place.     The  captives  were  of  all  shades ;  but  some  of  them, 
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afi  the  Portuguese  chronicler,  Aznrara,  who  witttesged  the  eo^ne, 
reports,  were  "  as  black  as  moles,  and  m  hideous  in  face  and  form 
afi  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  come  from  tiie  lower  re- 
gions,'' Tbej  knew  enough,  even  then,  to  love  one  another  with 
tender  devotion ;  for,  when  the  time  came  for  each  purchaser  to 
take  away  his  own,  a  scene  ensued  which  melted  the  heart-  of  the 
historian.  No  one  seems  to  have  thouglit  of  keeping  familicfi  to- 
gether,  not  even  the  prince,  who  was  present  on  horseback,  and 
magnanimously  gave  away  on  the  spot  the  forty-six  captives  that 
fell  to  his  share.  He  was  of  the  very  flower  of  middle  age 
virtue — much  the  noblest  of  Eun^pcans  then  alive,  if  not  the 
noblest  man  of  hL*  period ;  and  it  was  directly  thmngh  him  that 
the  negro  came  to  serve  and  perplex  our  modem  world.  From  his 
"powerful  horee-'  he  looked  down  upon  this  scene,  not  unmoved, 
but  never  doubting  the  etidless  booa  it  was  to  these  poor  blacks 
to  be  brought  witliin  range  of  eternal  salvation.  "  There  was  abun- 
dant tear-shedding/'  Azurara  reports,  **  when  the  final  separation 
came,  and  each  proprietor  took  possession  of  his  lot."  Fathere 
and  eons  rushed  fmm  different  groups  into  one  another's  embrace, 
and  moth  erg  threw  themselves  upon  tlieir  infants  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  The  chronicler  consoled  himself  by  reflecting 
that  this  grief  was  but  momentaiy  compared  with  the  endless 
joyi  of  paradise  thus  made  accessible  to  them ;  and  he  declares 
that  he  lived  to  see  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  very 
captii'es,  grown  to  maturity  in  Lagos,  *^  a^  good  and  true  Chris- 
lians  as  those  who  had  descended,  generation  by  generation,  from 
persons  who  had  been  baptized  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation/'  That  was  not  saying  much  for  them,  perhaps ; 
for  this  deviliali  work  went  on,  and  upon  the  profits  of  it  the 
ex|)cdition«  were  continued,  which  resulted  at  length  in  the  sea- 
voyage  to  India  and  the  discovery  of  a  New  World. 

As  we  are  now  in  the  fourteenth  generation  since  that  scene 
occurred  at  Logon,  wo  ought  by  this  time  to  know  something 
about  tlte  negro.  Among  tlie  primitive  niccs  brought  to  our 
knowledge  tlirougli  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  his  pupils, 
the  negro  alone  ha«  given  us  reason  to  think  that  he  can  receive 
acivilt74ition  bf-'^  >'* -n  industry;  for  he  alone  has  stiown  him- 
self capable  of  The  Indian  m?ems  to  be  an  Jrreclaim- 
ible  aristoont.    In  war  he  is  a  soldier,  in  peace  a  sportsman ; 
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capable  of  long-€ontiiiued  and  agonusing  toil  only  wlion  m 
to  be  shot,  or  a  game  won,  or  an  CDomy  Imuted  down.  Ilo  wactfr 
a  lordly  waste  of  park  around  his  aboile ;  he  is  a  tuniisr  of  m§h% 
into  day ;  be  will  gamble  away  all  he  has;  ho  csan  oocir|tter  anv 
foe  better  than  his  owa  propemsities.  Ue  has  eloqaeiicOy  dignity, 
pride,  courage,  and  a  sense  of  honor.  He  can  calmly  jitiind  af 
die  wrong  end  of  a  loaded  gun.  lie  can  bear  twelvu  hottn* 
rousting  before  a  slow  fire  and  not  utter  a  soond.  Still  belter, 
tradere  on  the  frontier  give  him  a  year's  credit,  and  rarriy  \om 
by  him.  lie  dotes  upon  lifs  children,  and  never  etrikce  one  el 
them  when  he  is  sober.  He  gets  up  Ute  in  the  moraing,  tili 
long  at  dinner,  delights  in  conversation,  and  surpaftfloa  in  teUinjt 
a  story  the  most  accomplished  diner-out  in  Kurt>pe.  Curiowtr  \m 
one  of  his  strongest  feelings ;  but  such  is  the  polltene^  af  ritff 
wild  noble  that  lie  will  not  ask  a  stranger  Iii^  name  or  errmiid 
until  he  has  given  him  food,  and  allowed  him  ample  timt!  itjt 
enjoying  it.  He  can  wait ;  he  can  control  hU  countenance,  hit 
tongue,  everything  but  an  appetite  that  deetToys  him.  80  lib 
ia  he  to  his  brother  aristocrats  in  the  Old  World,  that  we  caimol 
but  think  of  him  sometimes  when  we  read  of  their  doingJi  [n  the 
hunting-field,  the  gambling-sah»on,  and  the  mco-ground. 
the  Indian  of  pure  blood  will  not  work  ;  and  if  you  make 
work  he  dies.  He  cannot  niccive  our  knowledgi?,  for  be  ia 
credulous  tlmt  a  school  is  broken  up  if  a  medicine-n^an  pixnti  a 
finger  at  the  schoolmaster.  In  his  heart  he  di}sipi*H5«  and  abboci 
us,  and  would  kill  us  all  to-morrow  if  he  could- 

The  negro,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  an  art^itocratic  fibire  in  hii 
frame ;  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices  of  the  aristrocrat  are 
his.  14!nt  he  can  work,  he  can  love,  and  he  can  loaro.  He 
reiidily  to  the  hoe  and  the  spelling-book.  He  clings  to  Ut*^ 
that  bore  him.  He  improved  under  slavery  froiti  genarati 
generation,  and  nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in  the  S^n 
nowhere  else  was  he  treated  so  well  ati  there*.  Wt  -,  .,.v.. 
waa  hell ;  Southern  slavery  was  purgatory,  thai  propan*. 
the  paradise  of  freedom.  The  negro  did  not  c- 
tion  by  the  cabin-windows,  but  waa  t-ossed  up  i*»  ...v  . 
and  baa  learned  whatever  lie  knows  of  the  ropes  by  the  r 
He  ha8  le^Lmed  a  good  deal  about  the  ropcm,  little  1 
knows  of  the  quadrant  and  the  chronometer. 
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The  South  is  most  happy  m  possessing  liim  ;  for  it  is  through 
bis  aftsiBtance  that  there  will  be  the  grand  agi-iculture  in  the 
Southern  States  wliich  cjuinot  flourish  unlese  there  is  a  class  to 
1abt>r  and  individuals  to  contrive.  The  Northern  farmer  is  %\ir- 
rounded  bv  conditions  not  favorable  to  his  improvement,  for  his 
task  18  exeesaivelj  hard,  Nature  is  not  gracious  to  him,  and  effi- 
cient aid  is  beyond  \xh  means.  The  Southern  fanner,  by  the 
black  man's  help,  can  be  a  "^  echolar  and  a  gentleman,"  and  at  the 
wme  time  secure  and  elevate  the  black  man's  life. 

The  cruelet't  stroke  ever  de^ilt  the  negro,  since  the  time  when 
he  wiw  torn  from  his  native  land,  was  hurling  him  all  unprepared 
into  politics.  If  this  was  designed  as  revenge  upon  the  maeterj 
it  was  a  masterpiece  of  malign  policy.  Tliis  it  is  that  keeps 
antipathy  alive,  and  postpones  the  day  when  white  man  and 
Mack  man,  equals  before  the  law,  shall  loyally  cooperate  in  ex- 
tracting wealtli  and  welfare  from  the  Southern  soil.  Happily, 
we  have  not  tlie  choice  whether  gross  ignorance  shall  be  put  out 
of  politics,  but  only  whether  it  shall  be  done  by  artifice,  by  vio- 
lence, or  by  law ;  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South  being  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  submit  to  Tweedian  government,  which 
is  knavery  upheld  by  ignorance.  Perhaps,  through  their  resolute 
and  temperate  opposition,  we,  too,  may  rise  to  the  height  of  sup- 
prceeing  the  fecallawag,  and  placing  at  the  head  of  our  cities  and 
Stated  their  natural  chiefs.  When,  in  some  fair  and  rational 
manner,  undeveloped  races  and  immature  individuals  have  l>een 
withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  politician,  with  the  glad  con- 
^nt  of  tlie  industrious  poor  man,  whose  life  has  been  made  well- 
nigh  insupportable  by  their  conjunction,  we  shall  soon  cease  to 
hear  of  a  color-line ;  and,  if  any  kind  of  antipathy  remains,  it 
will  only  bo  that  which  tends  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  both 
the  nioes, 

Jameh  Paktok. 
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Trman's  health  grew  daily  woree.  He  fitarted  for  B 
leaying  the  command  of  tlic  army  of  Antioch  to  his  oaiiaii 
Hadrian,  who  was  also  his  nephew  by  marna^  Ar  ■•  *  -nal 
inflammation  obliged  him  to  halt  at  Selinns  (now  J5.  m 

the  coa&t  of  Cilicia.  He  died  at  that  place,  on  the  Tth  ur  »tii  of 
August,  A.  D.  117,  at  the  age  of  tdxty-four.  The  aitufttkm  wm 
gloomy :  tlie  East  was  in  open  rebellion  ;  the  Mauri taniaiu^  thtt 
Britons,  and  the  SarmatianB,  were  threatening  to  revolt ;  Jiidea, 
conquered  but  etill  seething,  bi>ded  a  new  outbreak.  A  iomo^ 
what  obecure  intrigue,  in  which  Plotina  and  Matidia  appear  to 
have  been  the  leaders,  gave  the  empire  to  Hadrian  at  tills  eritlcaJ 
moment. 

The  choice  was  a  happy  one.  Iladriaii  was  a  nuui  of  double 
ful  morah'ty,  but  he  wa»  a  great  ruler.  Brilliant,  intelluciii^ 
and  eager,  his  breadth  of  mind  exceeded  that  of  any  otlier  of  thm 
Ceeears.  He  did  more  to  estabUtth  the  empire  than  ftny  mler 
between  Augustus  and  Diocletian,  Hi«*  ndrtimi»tratiT©  power 
was  extraordinary.  Acconling  to  i>ur  modem  -^^'T^i^.r,!  i ..  «>.^. 
erned  too  much,  but  he  governed  well.     He  il  J 

the  imperial  goveniment :  he  marks  an  im]>orutui  e|MjUi  m  the 
history  of  Roman  law.  Up  to  his  time  the  niK'r  :^  house  had 
been  that  of  the  fir^t  person  in  the  state,  com^hitLng,  like  aiqr 
otlier  houi*ctliold,  of  8hi%*es,  freedmen,  and  private  «ern?tarii». 
Hadrian  organixed  the  palace  ;  it  was  neeosaary  to  be  a  ^  <.t  ^i.t  ,„ 
order  to  hold  office  there,  and  the  ftarvaata  of  Oieear'0  1  I 

became  fnnctionarie«,     A  distinct  qaalification  w»' 

permanent  nouncil  of  the  sovereign,  whir! "^* 

men  akillcil  in  tlic  hiw;  the  Beiiators  c*p 
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government  were  alreatlj  called  c/jmites ;  btismeM  was  transacted 
through  oflScers  who  were  in  part  constituted  by  the  senate, 
and  not  directly  by  the  will  of  tlio  ruler.  The  government  was 
Btill  despotic,  bat  it  was  n  despotism  analogous  to  tluit  of  the 
early  French  monarchy,  tempered  by  cxjuncds,  by  comiies,  and 
by  independent  magistratetii.  The  social  improvement  waa  still 
more  iiuportaut.  A  great  and  noble  Bpirit  of  true  liberality  and 
humanity  was  apparent  in  eveiythiog ;  the  position  of  the  slave 
received  protection  ;  the  condition  of  women  was  improved  ;  the 
excesses  of  paternal  authority  were  restricted,  and  the  hngering 
renmins  of  human  gacrifices  were  abolished.  The  emperors  per- 
gonal character  was  in  accordance  with  these  reforms.  lie  was 
full  of  affability  to  those  beneath  1dm,  and  would  not  permit  his 
rank  to  deprive  him  of  his  highest  pleasure — the  right  of  pleasing 
others. 

He  had,  with  all  his  faults;,  a  ready,  open^  original  mind. 
He  loved  Epictetua,  and  understood  hinij  without,  however, 
feeling  i?ompelled  to  follow  all  his  precepts.  Nothing  escaped 
him ;  he  wislied  to  be  informed  of  everythuig.  Free  from  the 
exclusiveneefi  and  prejudice  which  deprived  the  genuine  Roman 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hadrian  liad  a  taste 
for  what  wais  foreign,  which  he  enjoyed  and  lightly  criticised. 
He  was  especially  attracted  to  the  £ast.  He  saw  and  was  amused 
by   its   impostures  and   charlatanism.      He  became  ar-  1 

with  all  its  absurdities;  be  manufactured  orades,  corii[  i 

aatldotea,  and  ridiculed  medicine.  He  wa^,  like  Nero,  a  man  of 
letter**,  and  an  artist  on  the  throne.  Hi.-*  capacity  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  arcliitccturc,  was  surprising,  and  he  composed 
pretty  verses,  but  his  taste  was  ni)t  pure ;  he  had  his  favorite 
actors,  an <1  "  -.    Hia  learning,  in  fact,  wa^  super* 


ficial,  his 


l1.     He  accej»ted  no  religion^  no 


philonopliy,  nor  did  ho  deny  any  of  them.    His  tine  powers  of 

mind  vacillated  Uke  a  weat'  '      '  it  of  every  v, '    '      '  .- 

may  l»e  jiulgixl  by  the  gratt  c  which  he  n  i 

a  few  moments  before  his  death : 

**AiiiinulaVAKnIjL,  blaadula  .  .  .  .^ 

All  hia  reeeardiai  ended  in  a  jeat,  all  hii)  inquiru^  in  a  smile. 
Even  the  empire  retulerod  him  only  half  seriooa ;  hia  ea»yi  OA- 
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eonstrajned  manner  was  that  of  the  most  variahlo  mzid  tiBftftble 
man  who  ever  lived. 

It  was  this  habit  of  mind  which  made  him  tolerant. 
not  annul  the  restrictive  laws  wlucli,  although  ni>t  diroetlj 
at  Christianity,  kept  it  in  conBtant  antagoniani ;  he  allowed  them 
to  be  pnt  in  practice  more  than  once,  but  their  effect  irw  wetk- 
ened  bj  his  intluence.     In  this  respect  he  excelled  Trajan,  wIhv 
without  being    a   philosopher,  had  a  dearly-defined  tlieuir  ill 
government,  and  he  waB  also  superior  to  Antonlnna  ar  '  ^'  — ni 
AnreliuB,  men  of  principle,  who  thought  persectiticin 
Hadrian's  lax  morals  were  of  service  iu  thi»  re«pcct^    It  14  diai^ 
acteristic  of  a  monarch  that  liis  faults  should  be  of  mom  acrrke 
to  the  common wealt) I  than  his  virtues.     The  levity  af  a  moeldiig 
wit,  of  a  crowned  Lucian,  who  looked  on  life  as  an  idle  gtnc^ 
was  more  favorable  tjo  liberty  than  die  earnest  gravity  and  higb 
mondity  of  accomplished  emperors. 

It  was  Hadrian *8  first  care  to  modify  the  troabledcymia  tnhm- 
tance  he  had  received  from  Trajan.  Hadrian  was  a  dii»tin^iftbed 
military  writer,  but  not  a  militar}'  leader.  Ue  clearly  jHsredinsd 
the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  newly-oonqucred  provioeeev 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and  he  ahandoiied  ihmsL 
It  was,  indeed,  a  solemn  hour  in  which  the  Raman  oairlaa  r^ 
treated  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Roman  Empire  admjticd  that 
she  had  gone  too  far ;  but  the  action  was  wiso.  Parthia,  aa  wdl 
as  Germany,  was  inaccessiblo  to  tlie  Itomans.  Great  expadiliAiii^ 
like  those  of  Craasus,  of  Tnijan,  and  of  J'  't! 

expeditions  of  a  more  limited  scope  attaiiii .:  ...j.-  ^  ^  iii 

the  case  of  Lucius  Verus  and  Septimus  Severn^  who  did  not 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Parthian  Empire,  but  only  to  detaeh 
from  it  the  tributary  provinces  which  were  nearest  to  ttie  Rfimaa 
Empire.  A  withdrawal  so  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  Rotnis  waa 
rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  uncertainty  r 

Hadrian's   adoption   by   Trajan.     Lucius   i;,..  -.,     ...    A. u* 

Turbo  derived  a  title  almost  as  valid  as  his  own  from  the  hat 
commissions  they  had  beld.  Quietus  was  killcnl,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  tliat  the  Jews,  ever  on  tlie  watch  for  evidimoe  of  tbo 
▼engeanco  of  Heaven  in  the  death  of  thmr  encmios,  »v  in  hk 
tra^'cal  end  a  punli^ment  of  tbo  eiril  hb  Mirage  f«rodty  had 
brought  upon  tlienfL 
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It  was  a  whole  year  before  Hadritm  returned  to  Rome,  so 

^t  be  at  once  adopted  the  vagrant  habiU  which  made  hie  reign 

perpetual  tour  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire.     He  de- 

oted  the  following  year,  fertile  in  conistitutional  refonns,  to  tlie 

ivest  earee  of  administration^  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  in 

hich  he  visited   euccei^ively  Gaul,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 

Britain,  Spain,  Mauritania,  and  Curthjige.     This  variety  and  his 

Ltiquarian  tastes  led  him  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  becoming  the 

Founder  of  cities^  and  the  restorer  of  ancient  remains.     Besides, 

le  wished  to  avoid  the  reaction  of  gjirrieon-life  for  his  soldiers, 

and  he  found  occupation  for  them  in  great  public  works.    Tlds 

►rompted  the  innumerable  constructions  which  date  from  H»- 

Iriau's  reign — roads,  liarburs,  theatres,  and  temples.      Re  was 

surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  architects,  engineers,  aud  artists,  dis- 

liplined  like  a  legion.     Everything  in  the   provinces  which  he 

[sited  was  renewed  and  infused  with  fresh  life.     At  the  em- 

jroFs  suggestion  oom panics  were  formed  to  collect  funds  for 

these  great  works,  in  which  the  state  usually  took  shares.     If  a 

►wn  were  in  any  degree  famous,  if  it  had  been  mentioned  by 

tlaflsical  authors,  it  was  sure  to  be  restored  by  the  antiquarian 

Cffisar.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  ho  embellished  Carthage  and 

ftdded  a  new  qnarter  to  it ;  on  every  side,  to^ms  whi^h  had  dis- 

ippeared,  or  htid  fallen  from  their  ancient  grandeur^  arose  from 

their  ruins  and  were  called  Colonia  jElia  Hadriana, 

After  a  sljurt  stay  at  Rome,  where  he  cause^l  a  smaller  area  to 
inclosed  by  the  pomwriujn^  he  set  out  in  the  course  of  the 
121  on  a  much  longer  jonrney,  which  lasted  for  four  years 
id  A  half,  since  he  traveled  all  tJirongh  the  East,  This  journey 
even  more  succeasful  than  the  former  one.  It  was  as  if  the 
Jd  world  was  restored  to  life  beneath  the  steps  of  a  l)eneiicent 
;od.  Hadrian,  who  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  ancient 
listory,  wished  to  see  everything,  he  was  interested  in  everything, 
)d  to  restore  all  to  its  former  condition.  Men  sought 
lilm  by  reviving  the  lost  arts:  a  Keo*Egyptian  style 
le  into  vogue,  and  a  Keo-PhcBnician  style  was  also  attempted  i 
ities  began  onrr  fn  put  Phtenlcian  legends  on  thuir  coins. 

Icsophere,  r)  uB,  and  critics,  flockt^  around  ITadrian, 

rho  Memed  to  be  anottior  Nero,  without  his  ttuidnc*.     The 
ival  of  a  ntunbor  of  ancient  and  extinct  civilizattona  was  at- 
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tempted,  not  practically,  but  in  the  writinga  of  ardtttologutfi  iinl 
historians.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Herenniins  Phfla  cif  Bjrliki 
tried,  probably  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  emperor^  to  dfaoofsr 
the  ancient  Phcenida.  Feaete,  called  Hadrian  gmmea,  wi*re  rnnffti* 
tnted  by  the  Greeks,  recalling  for  the  last  time  the  hn  I* 

of  their  former  life;  it  was  like  a  general  revival  nf  •  mwiA 

world ;  every  country  included  in  Uie  great  Koman  :  foaod 

once  more  its  title  to  nobility  and  clung  io  it  The  stniiT  of  ttiii 
singular  spectacle  reciilla  the  eort  of  rci&mTBCtion  of  tlii»  dead 
which  took  place  in  our  own  age  when,  in  a  monw>?it  of  noiyeml 
benevolence,  everything  was  restored,  Gothic  >  w^ero  n^ 

built,  pilgrimaged  fallen  into  disuse  were  rei^taliMx^iuru,  /eas^^yt 
and  ancient  usages  were  once  more  observed, 

Hadiian,  whoae  culture  was  Greek  rather  than  Roinaji,  fih 
vored  tliis  eeloctic  movement,  and  largely  contributed  to  it.  Hit 
work  in  Asia  Minor  was  truly  wonderful.  Cyzica,  'is  ii^aa,  anil 
Nicomedia,  were  rest^trcd  b}'  his  efforts ;  tomplcs  of  tht?  finisi 
architecture  are  an  undying  memorial  of  the  cnltunod  nilur  wito 
seemed  to  desire  that  the  rc^ncwal  of  the  world's  youth  f>>ioQld 
date  from  his  era.     Nor  was  Syria  less  favored.     It  \  4 

to  him  that  Andoch  and  Daphne  became  the  must  ur  .^iuiul 
abodes  in  the  world;  every  combination  of  pieturci^|uo  archi- 
tecture, all  the  fancies  of  landscapo-gardcning,  and  marrek  of 
hydraulic  power,  were  lavishcrd  upon  it  Palmviu  itself  wan  par- 
tially restctred  by  this  imperial  arelutect,  and  it  rcoeivud,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  cities,  the  name  of  IladrianopoliA, 

The  world  had  never  been  so  full  of  cnjojTiioiil  and  hope. 
There  was  scarcely  a  forelioding  of  the  l>arhar]anB  bejond  tlie 
Khine  and  the  Danube.     The  emperors  litieiml  iplrtt  dilTmBd 
a  general  sen^e  of  ease.     The  Jews  thomse)ve«  were  divided. 
Those  who  inhal)ited  the  villages  to  the  south  of  Jcrasaksm  voro 
po«se«aed  with  gloomy  rage.     They  had  but  one  idea — to  restore 
by  force  the  city  they  were  forbidden  to  enter,  ami  Ui  f>»*'^..i-  *ti 
former  honors  to  the  hill  chosen  of  Gtid.    Aa  for  :ti 

mmlcrat^^  soetsy  and  especially  the  survivort  of  tl  .  \mi 

sufFerod  in  Egypt  under  Trajan,  who  wore  half  K  ....... ^\  and 

Essenian,  they  hail  at  lirst  no  dislike  to  Uadrbui.  Tlwj  ni?ra 
able  to  fancy  tliat  he  had  condcnmed  Qniistnn  tu  diMh  aft  the 
pnniahment  of  hjA  crueltiei  toward  tlie  Jew^i.    Thejr  oootd  mMv 
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Uin  the  hope  of  seeing  the  eclectic  emperor  undertake  the  reft- 
tomtioQ  of  Israel  as  one  whim  among  so  manj  others.  A  pious 
uan  attempted  to  incu](*at43  the«e  ideas  in  tlie  form  al- 
eon6ecnit4?d  by  success.  He  assumed  that  a  sibyl,  tlie  sister 
of  Isis,  had  had  obscure  intimations  of  the  trials  reserved  for 
these  later  ages. 


Thk  hatre<l  of  Rom©  is  at  once  declared :  **0  virgin,  tender 
and  hutiirioiis  daughter  of  Rome^  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  slave 
drunk  with  wine,  for  what  a  marriiige  art  thou  reserved  I  How 
often  sliall  a  harsh  mistress  tear  thy  soft  hair  t "  The  author,  at 
once  Jewish  and  Christian,  regards  Rome  as  the  natural  enemy 
ctf  the  saints.  Hadrian  alone  obtains  from  liim  the  tribute  of  a 
genuine  admiration.  After  enumerating  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  Julius  Ca»S£ir  to  Trajan,  by  means  of  the  lunbigorical  pro- 
IMMS  of  the  ghernabria^  the  sibyl  sees  the  advent  on  the  tlirone  of 
***  man  with  a  silver  head,  whose  name  shall  lie  tliut  of  a  sea, 
Kone  shall  equal  his  perfection,  and  he  shall  know  all  things. 
ilt  is  in  thy  reign,  0  excellent,  exalted,  and  brilliant  ruler,  and 
l^lbat  of  thy  offspring,  that  the  things  I  am  about  to  tell  shall 
place." 

The  sibyl,  aocording  to  custom,  went  on  to  reveal  the  most 

images:   all  scourges  were  let  loose  together,  and  men 

wholly  evil.     These  were  the  throes  wliich  gave  birth  to 

the  Messiah.    Nero,  who  had  been  dead  for  fifty  years,  was  still 

a  nightmare  ti>  the  author.     Tliis  ttmble  serpent,  this  actor  and 

murderer  of  his  kintlred,  the  slayer  of  the  dioaen  people,  the 

(kindler  of  endless  wars,  would  come  U>  ecjual  kirnself  to  God. 

^"'  V     '  lio  land  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  he 

i  L  Bi'hemes.     Ti*ansported  throtigli  the  air 

bj  the  i*  ales,  he  will  soon  return  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  West 

33i6  autlior  sends  forth  a  still   more  furious  invective  againat 

iBome:  '*  Irritable,  perverse,  reserved  for  the  direst  fata,  the  be- 

[gioning  and  end  of  all  suffering,  since  it  ia  in  thy  bosom  that 

"    fHsrishes  and  is  reborn,  source  of  evil,  i>eourge, 

I  iiortals  cease  to  be,  whal  man  has  ever  loved 

t  Who  doi^  not  detest  thee  in  his  heart?  What  dethroned 
king  haa  ended  bis*  life  in  peace  in  thy  midst  i    The  world  has 
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been   clianged   through  thee  in  ite  inuifjet  nx*eBse^^ 
merly  tliere  was  in  the  heart  of  humanity  the  brilliant 
the  ra<liance  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  brooght  k^anU' 
and  life  to  all.     Thou  hast  destroyed  these  gciod  tilings.     Fat 
this  cause,  O  arn>gant  mistress,  origin  and  CiUise  of  the 
evils,  the  sword  and  destruction  shall  fall  upon  the©  iti  tliat 
Listen,  then,  O  scourge  of  men,  to  the  harsh  voice  which  pifr 
diets  thy  ill-fortune.*' 

A  divine  race  of  bleeaed  Jews  sent  from  heaven  w  - 
habit  Jenisalem,  which  waa  to  extend  from  its  piiesi 
Jaffa,  and  was  to  be  raised  to  the  clouds.  There  were  to  be  10 
more  trumpets,  no  more  wars ;  on  every  side  everlasting  trophfap 
should  arise,  trophies  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  evil :  **  Then 
shall  descend  from  heaven  a  marvelous  man,  who  has  iitreteW 
forth  his  arms  on  a  fruitful  tree :  he  wlio  is  bei»t  among  Uebfewi, 
who  formerly  caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  by  hi^  nohtc 
and  holy  life."  By  this  Jesus  i??  undoubtedly  meiint,  allegciHi 
ly  representing,  in  his  cruciiixion,  Moses  with  his  handfl  g 
out,  and  Joshua. 

'*  Cease  now  to  tear  thy  heart,  daughter  of  a  divine  mcey 
cious  one,  beloved  flower,  light  of  beaut^%  exquijtit*-  '"^-^v 
ifilicd  germ,  gracious  and  fair  city  of  Jndea,  ever  ri 
Bound  of  inspired  hymns.      Tlie  impure  f*X)t  of  the   in 
whose  hearts  have  plotted  against  thee,  shall  no  more  r*- 
Boil :  thou  shalt  be  surrounded  by  the  honiage  of  thy 
who  will  prepare  a  table  in  accordance  with  the  Muzred  imiri,^ 
with  sacrifices  of  every  kind^  and  pious  prayers.    Then  iJudl 
just,  who  have  suffered  the  torments  of  aiigutfih,  enjoy 
happiness  than  the  evil  they  have  endured.     Tboee,  on  the 
hand,  who  have  uttered  sacrilegious  blaspheniic*  t^l-^.t  TT..^ 
eball  be  constrained  to  hide  themselves  in  silence  \»  imm 

of  the  world  be  changed.  The  clouds  will  rain  firv;  uii^i  9hM 
no  more  gather  in  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  earth :  there  a\M  be 
neither  seed-time  nor  labor  nntil  men  recognise  the  MipriaiMi, 
immortal,  eternal   God,  until   i  f*  to   vrnrRhii  «tible 

things  dogs  and  vultures,  to  wL  pt  ha^  offert.,  :.  ••"^j^ 

of  profane  mouths  and  sensed       in        The  MMsred  k; 
ITohrews  shall  alom*  hring  fort!i  the  things  refiiMd  to  other 
rivi^rs  of  honey  shall  flow  from  rocka  and  §|ir(nirs  .Miitini*.tn1  mi 
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ahall  be  poured  forth  for  the  just,  who  have  traated  with  ardent 
piety  and  living  faith  in  one  Ood^  Father  of  all,  sole  and  su- 
preme/' 

At  last  the  fugitive  parricide,  whose  coming  haB  been  three 
times  foretoldi  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  is  a  inunBter  who 
deluges  the  earth  witli  blood.  He  takes  the  city  of  Rome  and 
kindles  such  a  conflagration  there  as  was  never  seen  before.  A 
general  destruction  follows :  all  the  kings  and  nobles  periah,  and 
this  id  all  to  prepare  for  the  peace  of  the  righteous,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  author*8  joy  in  the  ruin  of  Rome 
breaks  forth  for  the  third  time:  '* Parricides,  by  aside  your 
haughtiness  and  guilty  pride,  ye  who  have  reserved  cluldren  for 
your  dishonorable  earcsses,  who  have  exposed  pure  damsels  to 
violence  and  contempt.  *  .  .  Be  silent,  ill-fated  and  evil  city, 
onee  foil  of  laiigLter.  The  sacred  virgins  shall  no  more  find 
within  thee  tlie  divine  lire  which  they  foster,  for  the  tire  so  care- 
fully  preserved  was  extinguished,  when  I  beheld  for  the  second 
time  the  overthrow  of  another  temple — ^tlie  temple  of  everlasting 
beauty,  the  abiding  sanctuary  of  God,  built  by  the  saints  and 
incorruptible  forever,  which  was  burned  by  defiled  hands.  It  is 
no  god  of  conunon  clay  which  this  pe<3ple  worship :  it  h  no  mar- 
ble image,  fasliioned  by  a  clever  workman ;  nor  do  tlicy  bow  down 
before  gold  which  leads  the  soul  astray.  They  honor  with  sacri- 
fices and  Iteoatombs  the  great  God  by  whose  breath  all  things 
liave  their  being." 

A  cliosen  man,  the  Moseiab,  descends  from  heaven,  over- 
throws the  heatlicn,  rebuilds  the  beloved  city  of  God,  whicli 
shines  more  lirighrly  than  the  son,  establishes  a  temple  there,  and 
a  lofty  tower,  rising  to  the  clouds,  so  tliat  all  the  faithful  may  see 
tlie  glory  of  God.  The  sites  of  ancient  civilization,  Babylon, 
Egyi>t,  Greece,  and  Rome,  successively  disappear;  the  colossal 
baildingB  of  Eg^^t  in  particular  are  overthniwn  and  strewed  upon 
the  ground ;  but  one  of  her  priests,  clothed  in  linen  vestments, 
conrerts  his  companions,  and  causes  them  to  forsake  their  old 
rites  and  build  a  temple  to  the  true  God*  Tim  does  not  arrest 
Iho  end  of  the  ancient  world.  The  constellations  are  dashed 
■giitnst  each  other;  the  heavenly  bodicti  full  on  the  earth,  and 
leave  the  sky  untenanted. 

In  Hadrian's  reign,  therefor6,  there  remained  a  handful  of 
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pious  monotheists  in  Egypt,  who  held  the  H«L4»n»ws  to  he  llse 
Bpocially  righteous  and  holy  people ;  in  whoee  «*  dtttrve- 

tlon  of  the  temple  at  Jeriimleni  wiis  an  nv*  iic»l«  im^uA 

the  true  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman   \  Tbtsie  om 

cherished  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  hitteniew  Uiward  Ui«  Fk^; 
they  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  of  JenmlsiB; 
they  thought  of  tlie  Meflsiah  as  of  a  man  cJioRen  of  God*  and  mm 
the  Mesendi  in  Jemis,  and  they  read  the  Apocalypse  of  Jolnu 
Eg>T>t  hag  long  accustomed  ufl  to  peculiarities  in  Jewisli  «]id 
Christian  history ;  its  development  in  this  n^pc^ct  was  not  wj^ 
chronous  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  worid.  Such  exprewloiit  it 
we  have  just  cited  would  not  find  an  echo,  either  in  pore  Judsanv 
or  in  the  writingB  of  St.  Paul.  Jndea  would  not  have  cmkMrtad, 
even  for  an  hour,  to  regard  Hadrian  aa  the  best  of  mon,  and  l9 
found  such  hopes  upon  him. 


m. 

Wnia^  traveling  in  Syrla^  Hadrian  saw  the  former  nte  of 
Jernealem.  For  the  last  fifty-two  years  the  city  had  been  iittiiig 
desolate,  witli  not  lung  to  be  seen  but  a  heap  of  hug^  displieed 
blocks  thrown  one  upon  another.  Some  groups  of  tnean  dwell- 
ings, Christian  for  the  most  part,  were  all  that  niarkod  the  oodiBe 
of  the  top  of  Sion.  The  site  of  the  temple  waa  filled  with  jael> 
als.  On  one  occasion,  when  R^ibbi  Aquila  made  tt  ptigrhnage 
thither  with  some  of  his  companions,  one  of  these  animal*  e^ 
oaped  from  its  hole  and  disturbed  tlieir  prayer. 

These  ruins  inspired  Hadrian  with  the  eentimeot  amtw^  by 
all  ruins — the  desire  of  rebuilding  the  mined  city,  of  eolonisfai|f 
it,  of  giving  to  it  his  own  iianic,  or  that  of  his  familr.  In  thk 
way  Judoa  might  be  cultivated  again.  Jerufialem,  when  if  was 
once  more  a  stronghold  in  the  handi  of  the  Itonians,  mnsi  nsiTe 
to  keep  the  Jewish  prjpulation   in  check.     Sinoe  ^i  i 

town^ — Gcra«n8,  Damascus,  Gaza,  and  Petra — were: . 

Roman  style,  were  beginning  new  eras,  and  adopting  the  na^ 
this  errant  god,  Jern 8ft lorn  was  too  fnithuw  to  be  the  exoeptittit  h» 
thiK  historical  revival  and  univen*al  renovadon* 

It  ta  probable  that  if  the  Jewg  had  been  less  eonsastent  to 
their  ideal,  if  there  had  Ik^u  among  them  some  V\ 
to  reprojipnt  the  past  Ufttory  of  the  Jew*  a>*  liimply  a  ^. 
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interesting  variety  amid  the  several  literature,  reli^ons,  and 
philosophies  of  huraaiiity,  the  inquiring  and  inlelligeot  Hadrian 
would  have  been  delight^Hl,  and  would  have  rebuilt  the  temple, 
not  precisely  in  the  way  the  Jewish  doctors  mshed,  but  in  his 
eclectic  fashion,  aa  an  admirer  of  ancient  reli^one.  The  Tahnud 
ia  full  of  Hadrian's  conversations  with  celebrated  rahbie,  conver- 
aationii  which  are  certainly  fictitious  but  which  are  in  hannony 
with  the  emperor^e  chamcter  as  a  wit,  a  couverser,  an  inquirer, 
curious  jil»out  strange  matters,  eager  to  know  evei  '  "  if  only 
to  turn  it  into  ridicule.     But  tolemtion  is  the  grr  iien»o  to 

the  dogmatic  In  this  respect  the  Jews  were  like  the  enthusiastiG 
Catholics  of  our  day.  The  strength  of  tlioir  convictions  does  not 
allow  tliem  to  take  a  reasonable  share :  they  claim  the  whole.  It 
IB  an  insult  to  the  religion  whicli  is  held  to  be  the  one  truth  to  be 
treated  as  a  sect  among  so  many  others :  it  is  better  to  be  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted,  for  this  violence  is  a  sign  of  its  divine 
origin.  Persecution  is  pleasing  to  believers,  who  find  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  hated  <if  men  a  sign  of  revealed  truth,  since  the 
wickedness  of  man  is  naturally  opp>8ed  to  this  truth. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Hadrian,  when  he  desired  to  rebuild 
Jemaalem,  took  connsel  with  the  Jews,  or  sought  \o  put  himself 
In  agreement  with  thenu  Xor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  an^^hing  to  do  with  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  who  liad 
lei«  tij  distinguish  tliem  outwanlly  from  the  Jews  than  the  Chris- 
tians of  other  countries.  To  the  Christians  the  prophecies  of 
Jesus  would  have  been  falsified  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  Jews,  on  the  contraiyt  all  looked  forward  to  its  restoration* 
Jjidatfiia,  without  the  temple  of  Jahveh,  seemed  to  be  a  brief 
anarchy.  Usagee  which  assumed  that  the  temjile  was  still  stand- 
ing were  retained.  Tlie  tithes  were  still  paid  to  the  prieRtn ;  tlie 
precepts  of  Levitical  purity  were  still  strictly  obscrvi'd ;  the  obliga- 
toiy  flftcrifices  wore  only  in  abeyance  until  the  temple  should  be 
rebuilt.  But  it8  n^toration  could  l»e  etfected  by  the  Jews  alone: 
tlie  leant  omission  of  the  form  pres^Tibed  by  tlie  law  would  have 
miffioed  to  call  forth  the  cry  of  sacrilege.  It  seemed  better^  in  the 
f  '  V  ''  'it  wild  Ijcasts  should  inhabit  thesanc* 
'n  should  be  due  to  a  profane  mocker, 
who,  after  having  rebuilt  it,  would  not  have  failed  to  utter  an 
epigram  on  the  strange  gods  whoee  altars  he  hod  restored. 
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Jemsalein  seemed  to  the  Jews  hardly  less  sacred  than  the 
temple.  Indeed,  the  two  were  scarcely  diatinguished,  and  from 
that  time  the  city  was  called  Beth  Hamigdas.  The  HaMvm 
were  furious  when  they  learned  that  the  city  of  God  was  to  be 
rebuilt  without  them.  The  massacres  of  Quietus  and  Turbo  had 
only  just  occurred.  An  extraordinary  terror  brooded  over  the 
Jews ;  resistance  was  impossible ;  yet  from  that  time  a  revolution 
more  terrible  than  those  which  had  preceded  it  seemed  to  be  at 
hand. 

It  was  probably  in  a.  d.  122  that  Hadrian  issued  his  orden, 
and  the  restoration  was  begun.  The  new  population  was  chieflj 
composed  of  discharged  soldiers  and  foreigners.  Doubtless  there 
was  no  occasion  for  expelling  the  Jews,  since  their  own  senti- 
ments sufficed  to  make  them  avoid  the  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Christians  appear  to  have  returned  to  the  city  with  some 
eagerness  as  soon  as  it  was  habitable.  The  new  town  was  divided 
into  seven  quarters,  each  directed  by  an  amphidarch.  The  im- 
mense foundations  of  the  temple,  which  were  still  in  existence, 
suggested  that  site  for  the  principal  temple  of  the  new  city. 
Hadrian  was  careful  that  the  temples  erected  in  the  Eastern  pror- 
inces  should  recall  the  worship  of  Kome  and  the  bond  between 
tlie  provinces  and  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  indicate  Rome's 
triumph  over  a  local  worship,  tlie  temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  the  supreme  god  in  Eome,  whose  attitude  and  solemn 
bearing  were  suggestive  of  Jahveh,  and  to  whom  the  Jews  had 
paid  tribute  since  Vespasian's  time.  The  building  had  four  col- 
umns ;  and,  like  most  of  the  temples  erected  in  Syria  in  Hadnan'8 
time,  the  front  entablature  was  interrupted  by  an  arcade,  beneath 
which  the  god's  colossal  statue  was  placed. 

The  founder  of  the  colony  enforced  the  worship  of  Venus  as 
well  as  of  Jupiter.  Hadrian  caused  temples  dedicated  to  this 
tutelary  divinity  of  Rome  to  be  erected  everywhere,  and  the 
most  important  of  those  built  by  himself  was  the  great  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
Coliseum.  It  was  natural  tliat  Jerusalem  should  have  its  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome  beside  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
It  so  chanced  that  this  second  temple  was  not  far  from  Golgotha. 
This  afterward  gave  the  Christians  cause  for  singular  reflections. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  two  sites  seemed  to  them  an  oSeillBe  to 
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Christianity*  which  was  certainly  undesigned  by  Hudrian*  The 
work  made  slow  progress,  and  when  Hadrian  reetimed  his  journey 
to  the  We^t,  two  yuars  later,  the  new  Coloma  jElia  Capitollna 
was  more  of  an  intention  than  a  reality, 

For  a  long  while  there  was  a  singular  rumor  in  circulation 
among  the  (.Christians,  to  the  effect  that  a  Greek  from  SinojK*, 
nanuHl  Aquila^  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  the  works 
for  rebuilding  ^lia  by  Hadrian,  became  acquainted  with  some 
<  ^  of  the  apoj^tles  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  so  struck  by  their 

p  ,  ...id  miracles  that  he  demanded  baptism.  But  a  change  in 
moral*  did  not  follow  that  of  faith.  Aquila  was  addicted  to  the 
folJies  of  judicial  astrf>nomy;  he  cast. his  horoscope  daily,  and 
passed  for  a  man  of  the  highest  learning  in  these  matters.  The 
Omstiana  disapprove<l  of  such  practices;  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  remonst rated  with  their  new  convert,  who  disregarded 
the  opinion  of  the  Church,  and  coutinued  obstinate.  Astrology 
involved  him  in  serious  errors  conc43rning  destiny  and  fate,  Tliis 
irregular  genius  winhcd  to  unite  things  incompatible  with  each 
other,  and  the  Chun^h  declared  him  to  be  mi  worthy  of  salvation, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  community,  which  he  deeply  resented. 
His  -  with  lladrian  may  account  for  that  empcror'fl  special 

loqu^     --     'J  with  the  Christian  rites. 


nr. 

Toleration  prevailed  at  this  time.  Colleges  and  religious 
societies  wer«  everywhere  inere^ing  in  number.  In  a,  n.  124 
the  emperor  received  a  letter  from  Quiutus  Licinius  Silvanus 
Granianus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  written  in  a  spirit  resembling  that 
whidi  dict;itod  Pliny's  fin*^  letter  from  a  virtuous  man.  The 
more  earnest  Roman  officials  were  averse  to  a  procedure  which 
implied  that  guilt  was  involved  in  the  very  name  men  bore. 
QlUT  ■  'loweJ  the  injuKtieo  uf  condemning  the  CTiristians  on 

vag!i  rs  which  sprang  from  the  jK^pular  imagination,  al- 

though they  were  convict4»d  of  no  crime  except  of  their  profee- 
iion  of  ^''  TTljen  ^'       "  tment  of  conj«ulur  provinces 

took  plr»  nviirtl,  >  i.^  was  succeeded  by  Cains 

Minicius  Fnudanus,  a  philosopher  and  distinguished  man  of  let* 
ten*,  '  ""  V  and  Plutarch,  who  spp<Nuii  asa  speaker 
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in  one  of  his  philosopliic  dialogues.    Hadrian  replied  to  Fnndanns 
by  the  following  rescript :  * 

"  A.  Mnncius  Fundanus  :  I  have  received  the  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  your  illastrious  predecessor,  Licinius  Granianus.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  matter  cannot  be  left  without  inquiry,  lest 
people  otherwise  peaceable  may  be  disquieted,  and  a  way  may  be 
opened  to  sycophants.  If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  your  pror- 
ince  have,  as  they  assert,  any  substantial  accusation  against  the 
Christians,  and  if  they  can  prove  their  accusation  before  the  tribonal, 
let  them  pursue  the  legal  course,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  questions 
and  tumultuous  cries.  It  would  be  far  better  to  investigate  anj 
accusation  brought  before  you.  If  a  prosecutor  comes  forward  to 
prove  that  the  Christians  do  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  give 
sentence  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  But,  again,  by 
Hercules,  if  any  one  makes  this  a  pretext  for  calumnies^  be  observant 
of  such  a  misdeed,  and  punish  him  severely  I  " 

Hadrian  seems  to  have  replied  in  the  same  manner  to  other 
inquiries  of  the  same  kind.  Men  were  denounced  everywhere : 
the  trade  was  profitable,  since  the  informer  received  part  of  Ae 
goods  of  the  condemned  man.  In  Asia  especially  the  provincial 
gatherings,  which  included  games,  usually  ended  with  executions. 
The  mob  nearly  always  demanded  the  death  of  some  unfortunate 
victims  to  crown  the  feast.  The  emperor  opposed  these  cruelties 
as  far  as  he  could ;  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  really  in  fault, 
since  they  gave  substance  to  vague  accusations  which  the  caprice 
of  the  multitude  interpreted  as  they  pleased. 

Hadrian  passed  the  winter  of  125-126  at  Athens,  and  it  was 
in  this  meeting-place  of  all  men  of  culture  that  he  felt  the  keen- 
est enjoyment.  Greece  had  become  a  kind  of  plaything  with 
which  the  Roman  men  of  letters  amused  themselves.  Reassured 
as  to  its  political  consequences,  they  assumed  the  liberality  which 
cost  tliem  nothing  by  restoring  the  Pnyx,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  Areopagus ;  they  erected  statues  to  the  great  men  of 
old,  they  attempted  to  replace  the  old  constitutions,  to  reproduce 

*  Several  critics  have  raised  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.  H** 
drian^s  rescript  has  not  the  same  warrant  for  its  authenticity  as  Ptiny*s  letter,  since 
it  does  not  appear  in  heathen  records.  In  order  to  make  it  equally  authentic,  ve 
should  have  the  official  record  of  Hadrian^s  letters  respecting  his  government,  and 
it  should  include  the  ktter  to  Minlcius  Fundanus.  Yet  we  have  good  reMons  ftr 
regarding  this  document  as  authentic. 
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PttnlioIlenigTn,  and  the  confedeTat!on  of  cities  with  a  semblance  of 
freedom*  Athens  was  the  centre  of  these  childish  attetnptii.  En- 
ikhI  Mnscenases  wore  not  wanting — Herod  Atticne  in  par- 
.1-  .u.ir,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  his  time,  and  the 
Philopappi,  the  last  descendants  of  the  kings  of  Comagenis  and 
of  the  SeleucidaB,  who  erected  a  monument  on  the  Museum  Hill 
which  18  still  extant.  Hadrian  waa  quite  in  his  element  in  this 
drcle  of  teaehens^  philosophers,  and  men  of  goniug.  His  vanity, 
hid  talenta,  his  taste  for  brilliant  conversation,  were  gratified  when 
was  purrounded  by  congenial  companions  whom  he  honored 
acing  himself  on  a  level  with  them,  althouglj  he  did  not  really 
nee  any  of  his  prerogatives.  He  was  an  able  opponent,  and 
ne<l  that  the  success  which  he  always  obtained  in  argimient 
only  due  to  hia  personal  qualities.  Those  were  to  be  pitied 
who  offended  him,  or  who  were  \"ictoriouB  in  the  argimient*  His 
latent  resemblance  to  Nero,  however  ably  concealed,  was  then 
revealed.  He  founded  an  incalculable  number  of  chairs,  and  he 
was  equally  lavish  in  literary  peneioni?.  He  gravely  a^umed  the 
titles  of  archon  and  agonothetes.  He  himself  made  a  constitution 
for  Athens,  cambiuing  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  Draco  in 
equal  dofles,  and  he  wished  to  see  if  it  could  work.  The  city  was 
wholly  restored.  The  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  near  the 
Ilij-suts  wluch  had  been  begim  by  Pisistratns,  was  one  of  the 
^hanrveld  of  the  world ;  it  was  now  completed,  and  the  emperor 
PKasumcd  the  title  of  the  Oh*mpian.  Within  the  city,  a  vast 
I  square,  consiisting  of  temples,  jwrticoes,  gymnasia,  and  places  for 
'  >^  instruction,  date  from  Hadrian V  rime.     These  arc  far  from 

,  ..^:!«sing  the  perfection  of  the  Acmpolis;  but  they  exceed  all 
which  preceded  them  in  rare  marbles  and  rich  decorations.  A 
ntnil  Pantheon  contained  tlie  ci*talogiie  of  the  temples  built, 
paired »  or  decorated  by  Hadrian,  and  of  the  gifts  bo»-towed  bofh 
on  Gre<?k  and  barbarian  cities.  On  an  ardi  which  is  still  extair 
Hadrian  was  compared  to  Thet^eus,  and  one  quarter  of  Atheut^ 
received  die  name  of  Hadrianopolis. 

Hadriim'e  intellectual  activity  wius  sincere,  but  ho  lacked  the 

't.     All  %  divine  and  Iniman,  were  discn»ed 

....  .        :iion»  of      ,  T'<>ne  was  rcjK>lvcd.     It  dooi  not 

Appear  timt  rationalism  \\  letely  accepted,  and  in  Grecoe 

the  empuror  wajs  regarded  un  a  w^rj  religioua  and  eiron  anpeivti 
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tioiis  man.  He  chose  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleui^ 
It  was  paganism,  in  fact,  which  benefited  from  his  cooTBe  of 
action,  idthongh,  since  Uberty  of  discussion  is  good  in  itself,  it 
had  some  good  results.  His  secretary,  Fhlegon,  may  have  had  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  the  legend  of  Jesus.  The  wide  de?ei- 
opment  of  the  spirit  of  controversy  under  Hadrian  gave  rise  to  a 
new  species  of  Christian  literature,  which  was  about  to  throw  a 
vivid  light  on  the  coming  age. 


CHBiSTiANrnr,  preached  at  Athens  seventy-two  years  before, 
had  borne  fruit  there.  The  church  at  Athens  had  not  the  con- 
tinuity and  stabiUty  of  some  other  churches ;  it  was  its  special 
characteristic  to  produce  individual  Christian  thinkers,  and  the 
apologetic  art  had  its  origin  at  Athens. 

Several  of  those  men  distinguished  as  ^'philosophers''  liad 
accepted  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  name  of  philosopher  indi- 
cated a  serious  demeanor  and  a  peculiar  dress,  a  sort  of  doak, 
which  exposed  its  wearers,  sometimes  to  ridicule,  but  more  often 
to  the  respectful  homage  of  passers-by.  The  philosophers  who 
embraced  Christianity  did  not  abandon  their  designation  and 
dress,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  Christians  hith- 
erto unknown.  Since  they  were  authors  and  orators  by  profes- 
sion, these  converted  philosophers  at  once  became  the  doctors  and 
controversialists  of  the  sect.  Versed  in  Greek  culture,  they  had 
a  greater  aptitude  for  reasoning  and  argument  than  the  purely 
apostolic  preachers.  It  is  a  solemn  moment  which  marks  the 
advent  of  full  consciousness.  From  that  time,  Christianity  had 
its  advocates ;  they  argued,  and  were  met  by  argument.  The 
government  saw  that  they  were  of  greater  importance  than  devout 
and  simple  men  of  Eastern  superstition.  Until  now,  Christianity 
had  not  directly  appealed  to  Eome  to  deliver  it  from  the  false 
position  in  which  it  was  placed.  None  of  the  preceding  em- 
perors had  provoked  such  explanations  by  their  character,  since 
the  petition  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected,  and  no  one 
would  have  read  it.  Hadrian's  inquisitive  temper  and  open  mind, 
the  thought  that  he  would  be  pleased  by  hearing  of  some  nev 
fact  or  argument,  encouraged  overtures  which  would  have  been 
purposeless  in  Trajan's  time.    Combined  with  this  belief,  there 
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an  ftristoeratic  feeling,  flatten ng  nlike.  t(>  the  niler  and  the 
ujmlogist,  Christianity  had  already  begun  to  display  the  policy 
wliicli  eho  ha»  coniftjintly  pursued  since  the  fourth  centurj",  and 
which  con^iftts  in  treating  with  eoTereigns  above  the  heads  of  tlie 
people,  ^*  We  arc  willing  to  enter  into  controversy  with  you,  but 
the  Rommon  people  arc  not  entitled  to  hear  our  reason*  " 

The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  waB  the  work  of  one  Quadratus, 
a  man  of  importance  in  the  tJiir<l  generation  of  Chrwtians,  and 
who  \xm  even  asserted  to  have  been  a  di&ciple  of  the  aptmtles, 
Qnadratua  presented  an  Apology  for  Christianity  to  the  emperor, 
whieli  has  perished,  but  it  wa«  highly  esteemed  in  the  early  agee, 
lie  complained  of  the  suspicions  east  on  the  faithful  by  **  evil 
men,"  and  proved  that  their  faith  could  hurt  no  one.  He  went 
further,  and  attempted  to  convert  Hadrian  by  ai^^uments  drawn 
from  tlie  miracles  of  Jesus.  Quadratus  asi^erted  that  6<:nrie  of  the 
men  who  had  been  healed  or  mi^  from  the  dead  by  Jesns  were 
Btill  living.  Hadrian  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  to  gee 
some  of  these  vcneral)le  centenarians,  and  liis  freedman,  Phle- 
gon,  might  have  made  use  of  them  in  his  treatise  on  ^'  Cases  of 
Longcvityj"  but  he  would  not  have  been  convinced.  He  had 
witne<ri8ed  many  miracles,  and  had  only  drawn  from  tliem  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  incretUble  things 
in  the  world.  Phlegon,  in  his  teratological  researches,  had  intro- 
duced several  of  the  miracles  of  Jesusi,  and  Hjidrian  must  cer- 
tainly have  conversed  with  him  sometimes  on  tlie  subject. 

Another  Apology,  of  which  Aristide^,  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher and  a  convert  to  Christianity,  waf*  the  author,  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Hadrian.  We  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it 
was  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  the  treatise  by  Quadmtuii. 
TIk^c  who  read  it  fldniirt.*d  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  author, 
and  tlje  good  ubg  he  made  of  [jassageti  from  pagan  philosoj>here 
In  order  Xx}  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Je^s. 

Theee  writings  were  striking  from  their  novelty^  and  mnei 
hftv©  bad  w>mo  etTt>ct  on  tlie  emperor.  Sirjgular  notions  respocl- 
ing  religion  crossed  his  mind^  and  he  seems  more  tlian  once  to 


havB  sJicmTi  aymptoms  of  genuine  rejq>ect  for  C 


He 


ordered  the  erection  of  a  number  of  tcmplcnor  ku  ,.  ,  f  which 
the  inscription  and  object  are  not  distinctly  known.  These  tem- 
plet or  bagilieaa,  which  reroain  incomplete  or  undedleiii<»d,  only 
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bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Destitute  of  images  as  the  temples 
are,  it  seems  credible  that  they  wfere  bo  built  by  Hadrian's  expreee 
desire.  In  the  third  century,  when  Alexander  Severus  really 
wished  to  build  a  temple  to  Christ,  the  ChristianB  diffused  the 
idea  that  Hadrian  had  wished  to  do  the  same,  and  that  the  Hor 
dricma  ought  to  contribute  to  the  installation  of  the  new  wor- 
ship. They  asserted  that  Hadrian  only  stopped  short  after  he 
had  consulted  the  sacred  oracles,  which  declared  that  if  such  a 
temple  were  built  the  world  would  beoome  Christian,  so  that  the 
other  temples  would  be  deserted.  Several  of  the  JSadriana^ 
particularly  those  of  Tiberias  and  Alexandria,  were  in  fact  used 
as  churches  in  the  fourth  century. 

Even  Hadrian's  relations  with  Antinous  became  a  theme  for 
Christian  apology.  Such  a  monstrous  act  seemed  to  be  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  reign  of  Satan.  This  last  demon,  of  whom  * 
every  one  had  heard,  was  employed  to  overthrow  the  other  gods, 
which  were  more  ancient  and  less  easy  to  reach.  Hadrian's  era 
was  subsequently  regarded  as  the  luminous  apex  of  a  splendid  4 
epoch,  in  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  manifest  to  aU  eyes. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  ruler  whose  good  and 
bad  qualities  alike  had  had  such  favorable  results.  Men  did  not 
forget  his  immorality,  his  superstitions,  his  initiation  into  impure 
mysteries ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  Hadrian,  at  any  rate 
in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  Christians,  was  regarded  as  an 
earnest  man,  endowed  with  rare  virtues,  who  devoted  the  last 
and  finest  part  of  his  life  to  mankind. 

Eknest  Kenan. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1,—^  fbfmlar  HUtort/  of  the  ITnUed  States,  Vols.  L  and  11.  By 
WiLLtJkit  CruLEx  Bryant  and  Sidney  Howard  Gay*  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons,     187(J-'78, 

TnBHE  are  very  handsome  volumes.  In  typography,  paper, 
binding,  and  especially  in  pictorial  illustration,  they  are  all  that  the 
public  can  desire. 

The  style  in  which  the  work  is  got  up,  together  with  the  title, 
"  A  Popular  History,"  would  lead  one  to  suppose  at  first  that  it  is 
DO  more  than  a  compilation  similar  to  many  compendg,  of  which 
the  Ciatter  is  borrowed  from  existing  histories  ;  for  example,  that 
pict6naL  history  of  the  United  States  which  came  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  who 
had  gained  respect  and  popularity  under  the  natn  tie  pltone  of 
Peter  Parley.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  rank  the 
pre»eDt  history  with  euch  popular  pubUcationsi.  IMr.  Bryant,  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  informs  us  that  **  it  is  not  the  authors^ 
design  to  treat  their  subject  as  is  done  in  these  compends.  Unlike 
these,  their  work  is  not  a  compilation  from  histories  already  writ- 
ten, but  in  its  narrative  of  events,  and  lU  representation  of  the 
stat<^  of  the  country  at  different  epochs,  it  has  derived  its  materiaK 
Uirough  independent  research^  from  original  sources.^'  And  Mr. 
Gay,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume,  which  has  appeared  two 
years  after  the  first,  repeats  the  assurance  that  "  it  was  not  meant, 
by  the  u>*e  of  the  term  pupular,  to  imply,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
that  this  was  to  be  a  merely  superficial  work — a  compilation  of 
other  general  histories.  It^  purpose  ia  to  commend  it,  by  its  meth- 
od, its  treatment,  the  historical  aspects  to  be  i  1,  to  the  pop* 
uiar  reader — that  large  c\:i%»  in  this  country  k  repose  and 
fecreation  in  general  literary  culture,  but  with  whom  literature  is 
©of  '  ■  ■  '  life.  But  by  no  means  is  it  bitendcMl  to  t*aeri- 
icv                              either  accuracy  or  compreheosivenesii ;  nor  to 
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disregard  the  approbation  of  the  few,  who  are  learned  in  history, 
and  whose  judgment  upon  a  woA  of  this  sort  is  the  teat  of  i^ 
value,  in  the  attempt  to  write  an  entertaining  narrative,"  We 
most  willingly  acknowledge  that  these  promises  have  been  fwrly 
fulfilled.  The  narrative  is  entertaining  and  the  style  atteactiye. 
What  share  Mr.  Bryant  had  in  the  writing  of  the  history,  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  work  and  its  prefaces.  It  woald  appear  that 
he  revised  the  proof-sheets,  which,  considering  his  long  experience 
in  such  work,  was  no  small  advantage  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  actually  wrote  more  than  the  preface  to  the  whole  history— 
an  instructive  essay  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This,  however, 
with  his  general  superintendence  of  the  work,  may  justify  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  very  attractive  name  on  the  title-pages  and  tiie 
backs  of  the  volumes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bryant's  collaborator  depended 
a  little  too  much  on  his  trained  critical  eye,  for,  along  with  general 
excellence,  the  books  present  instances  of  carelessness  which  ought 
to  be  amended  in  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Gay  will  forgive  ns, 
even  if  he  is  not  thankful  to  us,  for  noting  a  few  errors  in  state- 
ment, mistakes  in  grammar,  and  obscurities  in  expression,  wbidi 
will  show  him  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in  the  production  of 
the  first  reprint.  The  work  is  too  valuable  to  remain  dormant 
Many  a  reissue  will  undoubtedly  be  demanded. 

At  page  33,  vol.  i.,  line  nine,  it  is  said  that,  "  early  in  1623, 
Gorges  for  the  first  time  got  a  special  grant  for  himself  from  the 
company,  of  which  he  was  so  indefatigable  a  member."  The  date 
of  Gorges's  patent  was  August  10,  1622  {see  Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  page 
328).  At  page  336,  vol.  i.,  line  ten,  we  find,  "  In  1631,  when  the 
settlements  in  Laconia  on  the  Piscataqua  were  eight  years  old, 
Mason  and  Gorges  divided  theif  grant,"  etc.  This  partition  was 
made  in  1629  {see  Hildreth,  vol.  i.,  page  200).  At  page  490,  voL 
i.,  line  two,  it  is  said  that  the  whole  number  of  assembled  emi- 
grants, including  servants  and  laborers,  was  nearly  or  not  quite 
three  hundred.  The  number  should  be  two  hundred  {see  Ban- 
croft, vol.  i.,  page  245).  So  much  for  examples  of  error  in  state- 
ment ;  are  they  the  result  of  independent  investigation  ?  For 
instances  of  mistakes  in  grammar  the  following  will  suflSce.  VoL 
i.,  page  502,  line  four  :  "  The  chief  of  the  surviving  Virginians 
seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  Maryland  officers  for  trial ;  the 
captured  boat  [seem]  to  have  been  carried  to  St.  Mary's."  VoL 
i.,  page  431,  line  three  ;  "  No  man  or  woman,  son  or  daughter, 
man-servant  or  maid-servant,  could  leave  a  patroon's  service  during 
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the  txnie  thty  bud  agreed  to  remain;  '*  reminding  us  of  imch  speechoft 
Ad  this  :  •*  ISvorj'  passenger  must  show  their  ticket*  as  thttf  go 
ashore  !  '*  Obscurity  or  inelegance  of  exprej«sion  nccurn  on  page 
458,  ToL  i,  at  the  top  :  "  Even  at  the  outpos«ts  of  Fort  Amsterdam 
men  were  woun<letl  by  the  sbotd  of  thu  lurking  savages,  who  might, 
had  they  knovrn  their  own  power,  have  exterminated  the  whites, 
«Aa,  in  the  universal  terror,  wore  almost  incapable  of  resistance." 
On  page  7  of  Mr,  Gay's  preface,  at  the  top :  "  We  have  received 
still  further  and  constant  aid  from  the  latter  gentleman,  in  htip  m 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  illustrations,"  etc. ;  on  page  % 
vol.  li.,  line  twentyfive :  **  The  problem  was  simpUlied,  for  a  time 
at  leaiit,  to  how  these  heathen  could  be  most  easily  and  most  ^cc*- 
tmlly  kilkd ;^'*  on  page  10,  vol.  iL,  second  line  from  bottom:  "Somo 
of  the  Puritans  held  that,  as  certainhj  as  they  were  the  special  eare 
of  Ileaven,  so,  fu  imfpirstionablij^  the  Indians  were  the  ohildreji  of 
the  devil ;  "  and  on  page  575,  vol.  iL,  line  three  :  "  On  this  plat^ 
he  iftacri/ftd^  he  aaatrUd  the  right  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
cessors to  that  king<1oro/*  etc.  But  tliese  cases  of  carelessness  are 
enough  for  illustration.  We  have  marked  many  more.  Our  al- 
lotted fipace,  however,  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  conclude  with  the 
hope!  that,  when  the  future  volumes  of  this  handtsome  work  shall 
appear,  no  Much  strictures  a«  we  hare  now  ventured  on  will  be 
necessary.  Let  us  add  in  a  word  the  question,  "  Have  the  authors 
in  the  first  volume,  at  pages  273,  275,  279,  and  287,  done  justice  to 
Captain  John  Smith  ?  " 

8. — Th^  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  By  WnxiAM  D.  Geddes, 
Ua  D„  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. London:  Macmillan  A  Co<  1S78. —  Grttk  Littrature, 
By  R.  C.  JuBB,  H»  A^  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Jk  Co»  1878. 
— Homer.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glahht^^nic,  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  CTiurch,  Oxford.     D.  Appleton  A;  Co.     1678. 

It  is  not  more  than  fifty  yearn  since  the  state  of  Greek  literature 
in  Scotland  was  snch  as  i         "  ere<iit  on  the  nation,     Latin 

Itad  always  been  the   •  iV  from  the  day»  of  George 

Buchanan,  who  wai*  tutor  to  King  James  VL,  whose  effigy  adoma 
tlie  title-page  of  lilavkieooiTii  Mn^azine^  whose  "  History  of  Scot- 
land **  rivals  the  L.itiuity  of  Livy,  and  whose  p<Hnn*,  written  in 
Laf  'i  poet  of  his  age*     Th#' parorhial 

«^^|  .    ..,    ...,    wtable  lAttQ  soholaim,  and  sent  up 
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to  the  four  national  universities  students  as  well  prepared  in  that 
language,  with  the  exception  of  verse-makingy  as  any  that  entered 
the  two  richer  and  more  famous  universities  of  England.     Tlie 
biographies  of  our  Revolutionary  sires  show  us  that  many  or  moit 
of  them  studied  Latin  under  Scotchmen,  and  for  many  generations 
Ruddiman's  Latin  rules  for  genders  and  flexions,  and  not  those  of 
the  Eton  grammar,  were  the  vade-mecum  of  American  scboolbojB. 
But  in  Greek  the  case  was  widely  different     Dalziel,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Dunbar,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  prepared  with 
notes  some  volumes  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  classics^  called 
"  Collectanea,"  which  were  long  used  in  the  XJnited  States,  where 
the  Scottish  influence  still  predominated ;   and  those   coUectiiHis 
were* the  not  very  high  standard  of  Greek  scholarship  in  North 
Britain  as  late  as  1825.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  stndents  of  Scd- 
land  went  to  college  without  knowing  the  Greek  letters  ;  and  the 
Greek  professors,  such  as  they  were,  found  themselves  oondemned 
to  the  drudgery  of  drilling  these  in  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
guage.    Such  a  state  of  things  was  disgracefuL      Oxonians  and 
Cantabs  twitted  the  Scotch  with  knowing  ho  Greek  and  little  Latin ; 
and  unless  when  some  celebrated  lecturer  like  Dngald  Stewart  at 
Edinburgh,  Thomas  Reid  at  Glasgow,  and  Thomas  Chalmers  at  St 
Andrews,  attracted  students  from  afar,  few  Englishmen  ever  crossed 
the  northern  border  to  be  educated.     The  University  of  Glasgow 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  inferiority  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  remedy. 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford  led  the  way.     Under  him  studied  Tait,  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Halley,  who  "  beat  Tait." 
Sandford  was  followed  by  Lushington,  and  Lushington  by  Jebb, 
the  present  professor.     At  Edinburgh  the  Greek  chair  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  renowned  scholar  and  poet,  John  Stuart  Blackie.    At 
St.  Andrews  the  chair  of  Greek  is  filled  by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.  D., 
the  accomplished  editor  of  "  Sophocles  ; "  and  at  Aberdeen  by  Dr. 
Geddes,  whose  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Homeric  question  is  now 
under  our  review,  and  proves  that  Aberdeen,  in  the  far  northeast,  is 
in  Greek  not  a  whit  behind  the  more  southern  universities  of  Scot- 
land, and  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  any  university  in  Europe. 

This  retrospect  of  classical  study  in  Scotland  has  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  books  whose  titles  stand  rubric  to  this 
notice  are  by  Scotch  professors,  while  the  third  is  the  work  of  a 
Scotchman's  son.  All  three  are  very  able  productions.  In  such 
brief  and  elementary  treatises  as  the  "  Literature  Primers,'*  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Richard  Green,  M.  A.,  of  which  series  are  the  little 
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Tolttmes  by  Prof.  Jpbb  and  Mr«  Gladstone,  we  cannot  expect  macli 
more  tlian  the  results  of  studj.  Yet  these  are  evidently  the  results 
of  extensive  and  prufound  sebolarship ;  and  in  many  eaj^e^  the 
m^itliods  of  investigation  are  bo  clearly  indicated  as  to  afford  the 
m^AJia  of  testing  tbeir  accuracy.  Sspedally  on  the  Homeric  prob- 
lem are  detailed  the  aatharitics  and  arguments  on  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  depends* 

The  <TreekH  them»elvej*,  and  indeed  all  civilized  men  up  to  the 
olcMte  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  nearly  unamuious  in  believing 
the  "  lUad  '*  and  the  "  Odyssey ''  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  called 
Homer.  Toward  the  clone  of  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  at  Athens 
(a,  c.  537-027),  he  appointed  a  commission  of  learned  men,  prc- 
Rided  over  by  the  poet  Ononiacritus,  to  collect  the  poems  of  Homer. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  an  **  Iliad  "  and  an  "  Odyssey  "  existed 
in  writing  as  early  as  that  epoch,  but  that  the  text  had  become  de- 
ranged, and  was  mixed  up  with  other  poems  then  popularly  ascribed 
to  Homer.  The  task  of  the  conmiissioners  was  to  collect  and  col- 
late all  these  Tcnteti.  From  this  collection  our  present  Greek  epioa 
were  formed  ;  and  not  until  about  170  b,  c.  did  any  doubt  arise  as 
to  their  atithenticity  and  gcnuinoness.  At  that  time  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  called  Hellanicus,  and  one  Xenon^  averted  that 
Huroer  was  the  author  of  the  **  Iliad  '*  only,  and  not  of  the  **  Odys- 
sey/' TlniJie  men  and  their  followers  were  called  Chorizont^s — 
separators — because  they  separated  the  two  poems  in  their  origin. 
The  adherents  of  the  separators  were  few  ;  and  Aristarchus,  an  Ho- 
meric student^  also  of  Alexandria^  wrote  against  what  he  called  the 
paradox  of  Xenon,  b,  c,  I5d, 

Nearly  in  this  comlition  the  Hotneric  problem  remained  till  the 
year  1795  of  the  Christian  era.  At  tlmt  time  a  Gennan  professor, 
F.  A-  Wolf,  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  published  his  "  Prolegomena,"  or 
introduction  to  hia  edition  of  Homer.  He  there  maintained  that 
neither  the  **  Iliad  *'  nor  the  *•  Odyssey  "  was  originally  indited  as 
ono  poem.  Kach,  he  says,  was  put  together  from  many  small  nn- 
writu*n  poems  that  had  no  common  plan.  *'  The  '  Iliad  *  and  the 
♦  Odyssey  '  were  first  formed  from  these,  ^  "  f  written  down  by 
tho  cominiasion  of  PisiHtralus*."      Mr.    *  u^   holds  that  the 

poeotf  in  all  probability  had  been  comjnitted  to  writing  before  tho 
iiiB0  of  Pisistrattts,  and  that  the  commissioners  handler!  them  in 
tlik  iiiuipe.  Ho  also  believer  that  one  ami  the  sattie  i>oet.,  called 
EUmer,  waa  th<:  author  of  them  both.  The  proofs  by  which  he 
imtaina  hia  belief  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  Indeed  so  no* 
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answerable  apparently  that  we  are  oot  imrjiri«ed  tci  find  H< 
own  countrymen,  the   persons  for  whom  he  ©cm  and  who 

onght  to  have  been  his  best  judges,  never  fUi!].  _  thai  thrrc 
coukl  he  two  Homers,  any  more  than  we  can  suspect  that  there  wwre 
two  SI  I  '  ive%  and  that  ereations  so  like  one  another  m  all  ih^ 

ohara<  rould  proceed  from  more  than  one  "maker/' 

But,  while  there  was  no  dispute  among  lUc  Grw?k«  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  there  was  much  dilfereiica  of 
opinion^  as  we  all  know,  concerning  the  anthor^t  hirthphuxt.  Nolli* 
ing  need  be  said  here  with  respect  to  the  dni'  •?  ieren  eitici 

which  contended  for  the  honor  of  Homer's  i  -.  ;j,  bat  coQkiMer- 
able  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  inquiry  whether  he  wat  an  An* 
atic  Greek,  or  first  saw  the  light  on  the  Grecian  <  if,  llie  Ru* 

ropcan   peninsula   called   Peloponnesus.     Mr,   Gl  >  inrnps  ai 

strenuously  for  a  European  nativity  as  for  the  unity  of  a 
although  his  arguments  on  the  former  point  are  not  of  i  i^nai  i:v 
geney. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Jebb  inclines  to  the  opmloD  that  tbi 
Homeric  poems  had  several  authors,  and  that  they  were  prodnoed 
in  Afiia  Minor.  All  the  best  evidence,  he  siys.  coonecto  Oofoer 
with  Smyrna,     But  he  is  much  more  de^''    '         V  •f  the 

bard's  birthplace  than  on  the  question  of 

Between  the  popular  theory  and  that  «f  Frtmirich  Attj 
Wolf  an  intermediate  one  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Ofote^  thi$  6el«l 
historian  of  Greece.  He  holds,  as  does  also  Mr.  GladslQiM^  tksl 
the  title  ^'  Iliad  '*  b  a  misnomer  Of  conrKc«  that  oaine  vaa  given 
long  after  tlie  Homeric  age.  What  names,  if  any,  Uie  porna  b<»fv 
originally  we  cannot  tel! ;  but  I^fr.  Grote  saw  clearly  that  in  the 
"Iliad''  are  comprised  two  separate  stones^-Kme  <7  -:   the 

exploits  of  Achilles,  and  which  should  hare  becm  <wB<  V.^hil- 

leid  ;  *'  another,  which  recorded  the  deeds  of  Dionied,  A}ax,  1 
ses,  ^neas,  and  the  rest,  who  carried  on  the  war  whDc  Ariiuir^ 
brooded  in  his  tent,  and  to  which  the  name  **  Iliad  "  iiif^Ht  apf ro- 
priately  be  applied.     He  perceived,  moreover,  that 
manner  of  the  "  Achilleid  ^  were  superior  to  thow  «>i   ..-       -**—., 
which  more  rt»«omhlcd  the  "  Odyssey  "  in  chanicl<»r,  and  wai 
probably  composed  by  the  same  atithqr. 

This  theory  of  Grote  has  found  favor  in  the  ey»  of  Prof, 
des,  and  be  maint^ns  it  with  manreloos  tngentdty,  oxhaitftiTr  re- 
•earch,  and  great  leamtng.    His  work  is  imiah  ' 
elaborate  than  the  primers  of  Jebb  moA  GhMUoti 
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of  interest  :xud  infarmation  that  not  scholars  cmJy,  but  all  culti* 
vated  readers^  ought  to  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  pages*  To 
any  intelligent  man  the  discasHion  behooves  t<i  be  enticing.  Cari- 
osity ought  to  be  aroused  by  the  very  Rtrangeues»  of  the  thesb. 
By  what  argumeuts  can  it  be  proved  that  the  **  Iliad"  h  really  two 
works,  aud  that  mayhap  both  **  Iliad'*  and  "  Odys^y  **  are  not  the 
work  of  one  glorious  mind,  but  a  grand  mosaic  of  many  di^Hne 
fragrocnis^  as  if  tbo  etara  of  heaven  were  clustered  together  into 
one  orb  of  surpassing  splendor  ?  Can  this  be  shown  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  ?    Head  Geddcs  and  see. 

The  little  treatise  of  the  Glasgow  professor  gives  an  account 
of  Greek  literature  from  Homer's  time,  about  1»000  years  b,  c, 
down  to  the  present  day.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  deals  mainly 
with  results,  but  the  erudition  of  its  author  is  so  manifest  thai 
every  reader  will  feel  himself  safe  in  trusting  thenL  Mr.  Glad- 
Bto  t  ii«,  like  all  he  "writes,  quite  fascinating  ;  and  we  cannot 

at  r  uit  recollect  three  books  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 

libraries  than  the  three  which  we  have  thus  rafiidly  noticed. 

Although  our  space  is  exhausted,  wo  cannot  help  adding  that 
students  of  the  present  generation  enjoy  a  priceless  advantage  in 
being  furnished  with  primers  compiled  by  such  scholars  as  Frof* 
J  ebb  and  the  ex- Premier  of  Kngtand« 

Siuce  the  above  notices  were  written,  we  have  received  "A  Class- 
book  of  Ancient  Literature,''  by  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos^  of  Colum- 
bia C^>llegc,  which  for  purity  of  style,  extent  of  research,  and  apt- 
ness of  illustration,  ought  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
educational  helps  of  the  Jay*  It  treats  of  the  literature  of  the 
Orient  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  exam- 
ples culled  from  the  authors  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  Per- 
sia, llindostan,  and  Palestine,  are  presented  in  the  most  elegant 
translations  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  tram** 
lAtions  from  Greek  aud  Latin  are  equally  well  choseiw 


3, — jyAncona^^  Italian  Popular  Poeiry.  La  Poena  popokarc 
lUUiana.  Studi  <^  Alessandeo  D'Akooxa.  livorao.  1878^ 
16mo,  pp.  xii,— 170. 

VwLit,  D'Axcojf  A,  whot««  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  early  Italian  drama  \\  ''     '■      '     last  number  of  th»  "*        i 

Ajcebjcajv  Review,  ha-  i  great  service  to  \ 

aiore  of  his  country  by  the  ahovo  work, 

The  popular  poetry  of  Italy  has,  during  the  present  century, 
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been  a  favorite  subject  of  sttidy  to  natires  and  fordgnem,  hat  the 
method  pursued  has  not  led^  until  receutly,  to  the  attaLtunesit  of  anj 
important  results.  The  poetry  of  various  partu  of  the  country 
been  collected  and  published  for  the  mo^t  part  in  a  dilettante 
ner,  and  %nth  but  little  appreciation  of  itn  true  value,  Tb«  ftrit 
scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  was  by  Nigra,  vbo  publiidx^  *" 
the  Rivista  Contcmporaneay  Turin,  1H5^180S,  a  colleclioo  of  J 
montese  popular  poetry,  accompanying  each  \*ovm  vr\th  an  hifltoni!2d 
introduction  in  regard  to  its  subjctt,  and  giving  ^}w  difFrrent  ver- 
sions from  other  provinces,  with  parallels  from  other  nationa.  Re- 
cent collectors  have  followed  his  example,  and  the  important  co)t«o- 
tions  of  Pitre,*  and  of  Comparetti  and  D*Ancona,  f  ieare  nathtng 
to  desire  in  the  way  of  completeness  and  scientific  tTeatmeDC.  Tha 
large  mass  of  material  offered  by  these  and  previoua  eollortioni  hm 
only  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study.  In  J  875,  Dr. 
Hugo  Schuchardt,  Prof essor  of  the  Rom  '  nguAges  at 

published  an  interesting  work  entitled  *'  1  1  and  TerdlMk,'* 

which  he  examined  minutely  these  two  eharacten^le  forms  of  Ital* 
ian  popular  poetry,  and  threw  much  light  upon  their  origin 
relation  to  each  other*     The  object  of  the  work  was,  UowtiTcr, 
special  and  limited  one.     More  general  in  its  nature  was  an  artit 
by  Nigra  in  the  "  Romania,**  vol  v,,  pp.  417-452,  being  the  v^'^-i 
tion  to  the  author*8  long4ooked-for  Cttnzoni  }>opotari  dd  J 
a  part  of  which  appeared   in   the  MivUtn  C 
alluded  to.     In  this  article  Nigra  devotes  m*>  » 

the  narrative  poems  of  Northern  Italy>  and  explaine  their  tiae  and 
diffusion  by  an  ingenious  hypothesis.     It  was  not  until  lajt 
that  any  independent  work  appeared  covering  the  whole  gnii 
when  Ermolao  Rubieri  published  his  "iStoria  della  Poe^tiA  popol 
Italiana"  (Florence,     Barbara.     $vo>  pp»  viil-680)*    It  in  an  mii 
esting  and  valuable  work,  but  devoted  chiefly  to  the  psycholugii 
and  moral  side  of  the  subject    Shortly  after  followed  the  work  noi 
under  consideration. 

Four  principal  points  are  treated  at  length  in  D'Anccna't  work : 
1.  The  history   of    Italian   popular    poetry   from   the  tlilrtreni 
century  to  the  pn-nent  day  ;    2.   The  Kubstontial  unity  of  II 
popular  lyrical  poetrji  not  only  in  general  apirit,  but  ahni  in  tlie 


•  Catai  popoUgri  SMUrnL    Palsmo.     1$71. 
lyAnoona,     Turto.  fi  roti.  §vu. 
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special  form  of  the  compositions;  3^  The  geographical  origin  of 
the  three  charactorUtic  forma  of  Italian  popular  poetry  ;  and,  4* 
The  relation  between  the  popular  and  literary  poelr}-.  Of  the  three 
diaracterisltc  forms  above  mentioned,  one  b  peculiar  to  narrative 
poetnr,  the  other  two  to  lyrical  The  latter  are  the  strambotto  (in 
Tuficauy  called  rUptUo)^  and  the  utottHllo  (incorrectly  termed  ritor- 
fuBa  by  many),  the  first  consisting  of  a  single  strophe  of  from  four 
to  Q%ht  endecasyllabic  verses  with  alternate  rhyme  in  the  south  of 
Itaty^  und  rhyme  in  couplets  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  botli 
sdiemes  sometimes  occurring  in  the  longer  stramboUL  The  stor* 
ntUa  la  aauaUy  found  in  one  of  three  forms — three  full  lines,  one* 
ludf  line,  and  two  full  ones,  or  one  full  line  and  a  half.  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  for  the  full  line  is  eleven,  for  the  half-line  six*  The 
intermedtate  verse  lacks,  of  course,  a  verse  with  which  to  rhyme, 
and  b  connected  with  the  other  two  verses  either  by  an  agreement 
of  the  consonants  following  the  last  accented  vowel  (con>4onance), 
or  by  the  agreement  of  these  last  accented  vowels  (assonance),  or 
by  full  rhyme.  In  regard  to  the  narrative  poetry  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  D*^Vncona  accepla  Nigra's  theory  of  its  foreign  (Fi"oven9al) 
origin.  The  original  type  of  the  stnimf/oito  is  the  tetrastich  which 
ie  doubled  in  Sicily,  appears  in  Tuscany  with  a  refrain  (riprtJia)^  and 
is  found  in  its  simple  form  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Horndlo  is  only 
a  condensed  stramhotto^  and,  as  Schuchardt  has  shown,  ts  relate<i  to 
the  rhymed  proverb  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  distich  with 
assonance.  The  introductory  line  D'Ancona  regards  as  a  later 
addition^  and  a  step  toward  the  form  of  three  full  lines  which,  in^ 
gteail  of  being,  as  Schuchardt  thinks,  the  model  of  the  literary  tcr- 
tintJy  is  modeletl  after  it,  or  at  least  influenced  by  its  example,  llie 
home  of  the  stornelio  is  Tuscany. 

The  other  r<v«ult8  of  D'iVncona's  studies  are  briefly  as  follows : 
There  are  in  Italian  popular  poetry  two  formn,  one  spontaneous  and 
more  directly  plebeian,  although  not  without  a  certain  artificiiil 
chxiracter,  and  a  form  directly  artiflcial  and  literary ^ — the  former 
older,  the  hitter  more  recent — the  former  going  back  to  the  earliest 
days  ot*         "  ;ind  lit<»rarnrc»  the  latter  not  more  than 

tlirco  f'l^  Hie  original  and  most  eopiuuft  i^ource 

of  both  U  in  i^icily,  which  both  first  and  last  gave  the  imprint,  not 
to  apeak  of  examples  which  are  frequent*  The  first  form  waa  tran»- 
mitted  during  the  time  when  the  Itnli^n*  mint»lf4  more  ;  the  <«n»cond, 
for  the  mo«t  part^  wa*  diflfuned  V  .  d  or  m 

coDeciioiiA,    AltJioagh  bom  in  ^...,,,  .„^  .,,„..,  Uucame  cn*.  m;,«,.j 
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Italian  and  common,  but  to  become  so  it  had  to  divest  iteelf  of  its 
Sicilian  garb.  The  first  class  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Italy  after 
a  stay  in  Tuscany,  where  it  assumed  the  forms  of  that  dialect.  The 
second  class  became  popular  after  it  had  been  translated  (probahlj 
at  Naples)  from  the  Sicilian  into  the  cultivated  and  conunon  Ian- 
guage.  These  two  classes  constantly  mingled,  D'Ancona  comparing 
them  to  two  rivers  that  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  often  mingle 
their  waters  to  separate  again — ^but  one  retaining  someliiing  of  the 
flavor  and  odor  of  the  other. 

Such  is  an  incomplete  notice  of  a  work  that  will  add,  if  posfiible, 
to  the  already  great  reputation  of  the  author,  and  prove  an  invalu- 
able guide  to  the  student  of  Italian  popular  poetry. 


4. — French  Folk-lore,  Melttaine,  MecueU  de  Mythologiey  LitthU' 
ture  populaire^  Traditions  et  Usages^  public  par  MM,  Gaidoz  et 
E.  RoLLAND.     Paris.     1878.     8vo,  pp.  593. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  folk-lore  has  largely  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years,  and  we  have  recently  seen  the 
foundation  of  an  English  Folk-lore  Society  and  the  establishment 
of  a  French  periodical  devoted  to  the  same  object.  Unfortunately, 
the  latter  did  not  succeed  pecxmiarily,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  was  discontinued.  The  copies  remaining  are  now  sold  as 
a  complete  work,  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Singularly  enough,  France  has  been  the  last  country  in  Europe 
to  collect  the  precious  vestiges  of  its  early  culture  which  exist  in  its 
superstitions  and  local  legends.  While  Germany  has  delighted  the 
nursery  world  with  its  fairy-tales,  which  have  been  studied  with 
profit  by  the  gravest  scholars,  France  has,  until  lately,  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  this  interesting  field.  This  is  all  the  more  curious, 
since  Charles  Perrault  over  two  centuries  ago  set  the  fashion  for 
fairy-tales  in  the  literary  world,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
brilliant  school,  some  of  the  works  of  which  are  still  read  with 
pleasure. 

The  modem  methods  of  scientific  study  have,  however,  given  to 
fairy-tales  and  superstitions  another  value  than  that  of  amusement, 
and  the  wisest  scholars  of  Europe  are  to-day  eagerly  collecting  the 
tales  and  rhymes  of  the  nursery,  and  the  superstitions  and  customs 
of  the  people — in  short,  all  the  unwritten  literature  of  the  people. 
It  is  to  this  object,  the  preservation  of  these  fragments  of  a  fast- 
disappearing  condition  of  culture,  that  the  collection  before  us  is 
devoted,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  its  contents  are  of  the  most 
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ined  li"  *  n.     Wo  may  roughly  djvUle  them  into  popular 

lea,  pc>|i  gs,  customs,  usages^  aud  8Upen»tiuous,  and  ounsery- 

games,  includiDg  riddles,  eta 

The  department  of  popular  tales  is  represented  by  some  forty 

toric^H  from  various  parts  of  France — Brittany,  Picardy,  and  the  ter- 

itory  of  Metz,  contributing  the  largest  number.    Some  of  these  are 

"followed  by  valuable  refcroacea  from  the  pen  of  Reinhold  Kuhler, 

of  Weimar.     These  stories  are,  of  course,  interesting  variants  of 

io«e  common  to  the  rest  of  Eiirope.     Besides  these  French  tales, 

lere  are  some  ereol©  ones,  and  translations  of  English,  Russian, 

Arabic,  and  Japanese  stories. 

There  are  fifty-eight  chansons,  over  half  accompanied  by  the 

lUfiic,  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  value.     In  the  same  manner  as 

the  popular  tales  of  the  Aryan  peoples  have  been  compared  and 

found  so  similar  as  to  render  their  common  origin  beyond  doubt, 

eo  the  popular  songs  of  the  south  of  Europe  have  been  compared, 

id  a  large  number  have  been  fouml  common  to  the  south  of  Spain, 

10  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy,     Many  of  these  have 

alrio  spread  to  the  north  of  France,  and  the  same  subject  is  sung  in 

*iedmonl  iuid  Normandy,  while  striking  resemblances  may  be  found 

stween  thu  ballad*  ut  the  south  and  those  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

few  are  supposed  to  have  an  historical  foundation*  as  the  cele- 

irated  C/uuison  (h  Ciothikk,  which  is  thought  to  depict  the  advent- 

of  the  daughter  of  Clovis  and  the  vnle  of  Amalaric,  king  of 

10  VisogothR,  who  was  murdered  in  the  i>ixrth  century  by  his  wife's 

brother,  Childebcrt>  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  her.     More  likely 

tliis  chanson  {which  is  found  also  in  Italy)  is  only  a  poetical  vereion 

of  the  story  of  B1iie*beard*     A  somewhat  similar  story  is  found  in 

the  chanson  of  **The  Cruel  Husband"  (Le  Mori  cruel)^  MUimn€f 

p.  415, 

The  department  of  customB^  usagfes,  and  superstitions,  is  well 
represented  ;  three  articles  are  devoted  to  lho«e  peculiar  to  the 
Vosges,  four  to  the  medical  HUpei>titionM  of  the  Fnmche-Comte, 
etc.  The  sturlent  of  primitive  culture  will  find  many  examplos  to 
add  to  tbo*c  already  collected  by  Tylor.  Some  of  the  example0  of 
•vival  are  very  wi<  One  will  suffice.     In  Normandy  il 

ras,  until  lately,  llie  -  an  the  eve  of  AU-souls«day  (Novem* 

bur  2d)  to  prepare  a  supper,  putting  aoup  in  the  plates  and  eider  in 
le  glasses,  and  then,  after  opening  the  windows,  to  withdraw  and 
iw  the  souls  of  deceased  reiattves  to  come  and  partake  of  the 
banquet.    Tins  custom  of  "Feacto  of  the  Dead'^  is  comm<m  to 
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many  savage  tribes,  and  was  observed  in  the  classic  world*  Hie 
only  difference  between  the  Roman  Feralia  and  Lieinuralia  and  the 
Christian  All-souls-day  is  the  date.  In  Normandy  it  is  the  custom 
to  kill  a  cock,  and  sprinkle  some  drops  of  its  blood  on  the  sill  of  a 
new  house  before  inhabiting  it.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  costom 
of  inmiuring  a  victim  in  the  foundation  of  a  building  {»ee  TyWa 
"Primitive  Culture,"  voL  L,  p.  94,  etc.). 

A  curious  department  is  that  of  fbrmtdettes,  or  f ormiilas,  used 
in  games,  etc.  One  of  the  most  common  objects  is  that  of  eliniiiuk 
tion,  or,  as  the  children  say,  to  show  who  shall  be  "  it." 

Games,  proverbs,  spells,  etc.,  are  not  wanting,  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  the  most  valuable  is  a  dictionary  of  names  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  different  localities  in  France.  It  has  been  com- 
piled by  Lucien  Merlet,  and  runs  through  many  numbers. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  MUusine  was  not  able  to 
continue  its  career  as  a  periodical,  but  it  will  always  be  a  valuable 
mine  for  the  student  of  folk-lore. 


5. — The  Troubadours  :  a  History  of  ProvenpaZ  Life  and  XUera- 
ture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Francis  Hueffsb.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.     1878.    8vo,  pp.  xviiL-367. 

While  the  interest  in  Provenyal  literature  has  been  steadily 
increasing  among  scholars  during  the  last  ten  years,  very  little  has 
been  done  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  general  reader.  Although 
the  subject  is  especially  adapted  to  close  scientific  study,  it  stiD  has 
a  popular  attractive  side,  and  only  needs  to  be  presented  in  the 
right  way  to  find  a  host  of  appreciative  readers.  The  period  during 
which  the  troubadours  flourished  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
modem  history,  and  is  full  of  romantic  episodes.  Proven9al  litera- 
ture was  not  restricted  to  the  south  of  France,  but  the  troubadour 
was  welcomed  from  the  court  of  Aragon  to  the  court  of  Frederick 
n.,  at  Palermo.  Nor  was  the  period  of  its  splendor  a  restricted 
one  ;  it  flourished  three  centuries,  and  then  fell  with  the  liberty 
of  the  country  that  had  given  it  birth. 

Until  recently  the  general  reader  has  had  at  his  disposal  only 
Sismondi's  meagre  account  of  Proven9al  literature,  who,  like  most 
later  writers,  drew  heavily  on  Millot's  imperfect  "  Histoire  des  Trou- 
badours." The  only  other  general  histories  are  those  of  Fauriel 
("  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Proven9ale,"  3  vols.,  Paris,  1847)  and  Diei 
("  Poesie  der  Troubadours  "  and  "  Leben  und  Werke  der  Trouba- 
dours," Zwickau,  1826, 1829).     The  former  is  largely  occupied  with 
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the  DOW  exploded  theory  of  an  extensive  Proven  A  poetry, 

whUe  the  latter  are  more  works  of  reference  than  r*  JiistoneH. 

In  English  there  are  before  Ilueffer's  work  only  two  bookg  on  the 
Bobjeot :  Rutherford's  "  The  Troubadours,**  London,  1873  ;  and  Mies 
Preston^s  "Troubadours  and  Trouv^res,''  Boston,  1876,*  The  forw 
mer  ia  an  utterly  unreliable  production,  revealing  on  every  page  the 
grofifl  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  the  writer  ;  the  latter  is  much  bet- 
ter, but  is  too  limited  in  its  plan,  and  the  author  is  not  thoroughly 
at  home  in  her  subject. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  thiB  brief  review^  that  there  wa«  room  for  a 
good  popular  history  of  Provencal  literature,  and,  although  Dr. 
Uuefftr's  work  is  far  from  perfect,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
works  last  mentioned. 

Dr,  Hueffer's  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  •*  rather  to  at- 
tract learners  than  to  teach  more  or  le^s  proficient  students.  la 
plain  language  I  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  write  a  readable 
book,  and  according  to  general  prejudice  such  an  achievement  is  im- 
possible on  the  scientific  principle.'*  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
the  author  divides  his  work  into  three  parts  :  In  the  first,  "  Gener- 
al/' he  gives  a  rather  mea^e  sketch  of  the  language,  and  then  ex- 
aniines  more  or  less  thoroughly  the  various  forms  of  Proven9al  poe- 
try and  prose.  The  second  part,  "  Biographical,*'  contains  sketches 
of  Bome  of  the  most  interesting  troubadoors,  although  we  miss  such 
famous  poets  as  Bernard  de  Ventadonr,  Marcabrun,  etc.  The  third 
part,  "Technical,"  added,  aa  the  author  states,  "for  scholarly  par- 
poses,'*  consists  of  chapters  on  rhyme,  rhythm,  the  stanza,  and  some 
interlinear  versions,  "  addressed  to  those  easy-going  amateur  philolo- 
gists who  believe  themselves  able  to  master  a  language  by  simply 
plunging  into  its  literature,  without  any  previous  study  of  erAm- 
mar  or  dictionary.'^ 

While  the  author  has  succood*--!,  we  think,  in  produi-ing  a  read- 
able work,  his  book  shows  utvniist.ik.iltle  signs  of  haste  and  lack  of 
Btuidy  of  the  sources.  Tlie  first  i^  ^hown  in  the  unmethodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  and  the  frtM|u«*nt  violation  of  chronological 
order;  the  latter  is  curiously  shown  on  page  KiM,  where  the  author 
cites  a  I  rman  Iranslatioti  of  a  Provcnyal  poem, 

iiislcdid  „  ^  1.  _,  .  i  version  direct  from  the  Proven9al.  In 
spite  of  thi^se  bleraiMh<'»i«,  wlitch  we  Crust  will  be  corrected  in  another 
edition,  Dr.  T'      "     '  V      '         interesting  and  valuable  book 

Utat  will  at !  learned  and  methodical  work 

would  have  repellefl 

•  8t(  >onnj  AuTBiCAN  hxniw^  Mardi,  lS7t, 
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6. — Lectures  upon  the  Aaayrian  Language  and  Syllabary  ;  deliv- 
ered to  the  Students  of  the  Archaic  Classes.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  M.A.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Oxford.  London  :  Samuel  Bagster  Ss  Sons.  1877.  4to,  pp. 
viii.-157. 

The  classes  in  ancient  Egyptian- Assyrian  carried  on  in  London 
for  two  years  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch»ology  are  not  likely 
to  make  either  study  popular,  but  they  have  given  origin  to  several 
valuable  elementary  books,  of  which  the  last  and  least  elementary  is 
A.  H.  Sayce's  "Lectures  upon  the  Assyrian  Language  and  Sylla- 
bary," published  by  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.  Mr.  Sayce,  though  a 
venturesome  scholar*,  who  is  apt  to  see  a  plausible  conjecture  as  a 
probable  if  not  certain  fact,  has  confined  himself  in  most  of  these 
nine  lectures  to  the  region  of  the  better  known  in  Assyrian  studies, 
as  was  proper  in  addressing  immature  students.  The  character  and 
origin  of  the  syllabary  and  the  laws  of  Assyrian  phonology  with 
the  elements  of  Assyrian  grammar  are  developed,  and  made  as  plain 
and  interesting  as  is  well  possible  with  such  a  subject.  He  insists 
wisely  that  the  first  thing  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  commit  to 
memory  the  characters  in  common  use.  The  best  preliminary,  he 
says,  to  the  study  of  Assyrian  is  "to  learn  as  perfectly  as  possible 
the  different  characters  and  ideographs,  with  all  their  varying 
powers,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Norris's  dic- 
tionary." When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty  of  these  given  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
from  three  to  eight  or  ten  different  values  assigned  to  them,  the 
task  of  learning  the  syllabary,  assigned  as  the  mere  beginning,  is  seen 
to  be  not  a  light  one.  Mr.  Sayce  also  shows  himself  a  wise  adviser  in 
insisting  that  his  pupils  shall  understand  that  there  is  its  special 
meaning  to  each  inflectional  form  in  Assyrian  as  well  as  in  the 
classical  languages.  There  has  been  too  much  of  a  bap-hazard 
translation,  as  if  it  did  not  make  much  difference  what  form  a  verb 
might  have.  This  nice  discrimination  may,  however,  be  carried  too 
far,  and  our  author  appears  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  in  the  very 
illustration  which  he  draws  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  first  two  verses 
of  Genesis.  It  may  be  that  their  sense  is,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
hewed  out  the  heaven  and  the  earth  :  now  the  earth  had  been  waste 
and  desolate,  and  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  ever  brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters  ; "  but  it  is  a 
grammatical  hardihood  to  assure  us  that  it  is  now  known  that  the 
tense  form  of  the  verbs  and  the  order  of  the  words  require  just  this 
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new  and  very  seductive  translation.  As  we  have  suggested,  the 
reader  of  these  lectures  needs  to  be  on  his  guard  not  on  the  princi* 
j>leei  illugtrated  in  these  lectures,  for  they  are  weU  and  accurately 
stated,  but  on  the  illustrations  in  which  Mr*  Sayce^s  natunl  desire 
to  bring  forward  what  is  original  lead^  him  at  timed  to  present  a$  a 
fact^  or,  at  least  aa  very  probable,  what  may  not  bear  i  it  ion. 

Thus  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  bamoAf  a  high  pi  ra  the 

root  of  bdf  to  come,  in  the  method  described  is  extremely  problemat- 
ical. We  might  say  as  much  for  the  source  and  force  of  what  he 
calls  the  case  endings  of  verbs,  page  80 ;  and  there  are  many  such 
cased  in  the  laat  lectm-e  in  which  the  relation  between  Aa*iyrian  and 
Aocadian  \&  diacufided.  Thus  from  Aceadlan  ma-da  he  supposes  the 
Assyriaa  maiu^  a  country,  to  be  borrowed.  The  Aramieans  alsoi 
he  says  (page  144),  have  the  form  rnata^  **  from  which  we  must 
infer  that  the  borrowing  had  taken  place  before  the  separation  of 
the  northern  Semitic  tribe*."  It  is  a  very  heavy  deduction  to  rest 
upon  such  a  correspondence  that  before  the  Shemitic  languages  had 
broken  up,  indeed,  before  there  was  a  separate  Assjrrian,  and  for 
aught  we  know  before  there  was  any  Accadian,  the  Shemitic  northern 
tongue  borrowed  this  word  from  the  Accadian,  and  that  without 
evitienoe  that  it  exists  m  other  Shemitic  languages.  The  Aramaic 
mi^'ht  very  easily  have  borrowed  the  word  at  a  comparatively  Lato 
period  from  its  next  neighbor  the  lissyrian,  as  Aramaic  was  a  lan- 
guage of  trade  in  Assyria,  and  indeed  Mr.  Sayce  suggents  this  very 
explanation  in  a  note  only  five  pages  earlier,  We  have  to  thank 
the  author  for  a  very  valuable  and  important  contribution  under 
this  modest  form  to  philology.  Mr.  Sayce  has  become  one  of  our 
best  students  in  a  department  which  attracted  his  juvenile  essays 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Sa<*red  Literaturt^  in  unequal 
debate  with  the  veterans  Dr«  Hi  neks  and  Mr.  Korris. 


7. — JElefnenfs  of  Political  Eecmomy.  By  Arthub  Latham  Pkbrv, 
LL.  !>.,  Orrin  Sajije  Professor  of  History  and  PoUtical  Econ- 
omy in  WiUianw  College.  New  edition.  New  York  :  Cliarlcs 
Scribner's  Sons,     1878.     8vo,  pp,  xiv.-<K)7. 

TiiK  air  of  Wcj^torn  Massachusetts  has  been  very  friendly  to 
clear  and  strong  thinking,  WilUamstown  has  had  iLh  full  sharri  of 
tJie  gift>  and  the  dialectic  ability  which  President**  Griffin  and  Mark 
Hopkins  put  forth  in  their  theology  Is  now  held  good  by  professors 
in  the  new  sciences  of  Nature  and  Society,  I*rof,  Perry's  book, 
which  is  quite  a  new  one  in  this  present  form^  calls  out  his  powers 
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and  teamlBg  both  as  an  histoxian  and  a  pluIoM>plier»  atnee  hia  mI 
arshlp  U  as  fresh  and  original  as  hia  thinking.  Tho  hi»lon<»l  poc* 
tioDS,  ^uch  as  the  introdaotoiy  sketch  of  the  progreaa  cif  tho  i»ctciie« 
and  the  passages  upon  American  tarilts  and  mosey  in  the*  Untt0d 
States,  are  very  carefully  studied  and  valaablo,  lie  claim!*  orii 
nality  less  for  specific  parts  of  his  book  than  for  itn  ii*hole  drift,  w\ 
he  regards  himself  as  the  author  of  one  important  impruTcmtoit 
the  language  of  political  economy,  the  gul  t  ol  value  for  Uie 

word  wealthy  which  he  never  uses  in  the  tv  i  f^enM. 

Prof.  Perry  takes  his  place  in  the  third  of  tho  thr»e  great 
of  modem  political  economy,  which  are  called  by  the  nai 
Quesnay,  Adam  Smithi  and  Whately,  and  which  toaSnt  ttromlly 
upon  land  and  labor  and  exchange  as  the  sources  of  value*  Whilt 
American  economists  follow  Smith  or  else  quit  the  track  of  nsv< 
science  to  accept  the  Nationalist  School  of  Henry  C.  Car«y, 
author  follows  in  the  path  of  Whately,  Bastiat^  and  otl  i 

the  field  of  the  science  in  the  science  of  exchanges  or  l:. 
of  valnefl.    While  the  science  of  ethics  deals  with  what  ouff/U  to 
political  economy  deals  with  value.    With  him  political  eoononiy 
the  science  of  value,  and  of  nothing  else.     But  of  coiirie 
comes  into  it,  so  far  as  it  has  value,  and  the  ought  of 
not  naught  in  value,  we  may  say,  because  character  m  t  put 
capital  and  credit,  and  a  day's  work  b  what  it  ia  very  muoli  by  tho 
honest  purpose  that  goes  Into  it^ 

Value  is  defined  to  be  what  a  thing  wiUpass/oTt  and  H  la  ahrftjt^ 
and  everywhere  the  relation  of  mutual  purchase  oBtablithed  bcii 
two  services  by  their  exchange,     Owncrsliip  or  property  ta 
ferred  by  the  exchange  of  values,  and  the   |K*j^otyi  making 
exchange  render  a  specific  service  according  as  they  exchMX»gt  m 
commodity,  as  a  pencil,  a  personal  service^  aa  a  day'i  work,  or 
claim,  as  a  United  States  bond,  for  a  supposed  equivalent  in  one 
these  three  classes,  or  for  a  commodity,  a  service,  or  &  claxm. 
analysis  brings  us  directly  to  persons^  as  the  central  point  of 
science,  and  makes  things,  however  enseatUl^  subordinate  U> 
Value  is  the  relation  of  mutual  purchase  Mtabttihod  brtw««li  t 
services,  and  pnce  is  its  purcha^g  power  ^xpnaied  in  iiKinr^.^ 
The  on<»  universal  law  of  value  is  the  law  of  tiamutd  anri 
demand  bci  I       '      'sire  of  f- 
power  of  pii  ;  it;  an«J       , 

oflfered  for  sale  against  any  other   exch 
value  ii  the  equation  of  supply  and  demanU  ^  t* 


lilt    Mii\T   t^^^? 
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for  oommcKiities  alwayv  constitiitofi  a  demand.  Exchange  is  tbe 
life  of  trade,  and  freedom  of  exchange  secures  the  final  triumph  of 
civUization  in  its  thre^  great  struggles  for  rights  of  person,  opiuioni 
and  property. 

We  can  only  give  the  gist  of  the  anthor's  science  in  the  briefeftt 
terms,  and  commend  hi^  book  to  all  who  msh  to  know  the  details  of 
bis  system.  He  defines  prodaction  as  the  getting  something  ready 
to  t^ell,  and  selling  it,  and  he  looks  upon  inventions  as  increasing 
production,  yet  tending  to  lessen  the  value  of  particiUar  services. 
Labor  is  physical  or  mental  effort^  which  demands  return  in  wages^ 
and  bad  money  is  worse  for  wages  than  profits,  but  is  bad  enough 
for  both.  Ail  capital  is  products  saved  for  further  use  in  produc- 
tion*  The  more  capital,  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  lower 
the  profits.  War  destroys  capital,  communism  threatens  it,  strikes 
impair  it,  while  peace  and  good-will  reduplicate  it*  Land  is  a  com* 
modity  made  such  by  human  efforts  ;  and  its  sale,  its  produce,  and 
Its  rent,  come  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  value.  Cost  of  production 
is  tbe  measure  of  one  effort  in  one  class  of  exchanges,  and  its  two 
elements  are  cost  of  labor  and  of  capital 

Tbe  author  is  strong  on  money»  which  he  distinguishes  from  all 
other  values  in  that  it  is  a  legal  and  current  measure  of  services. 

Id  is  the  best  standard,  but  eitver  may  be  subsidiary,  while  paper- 

ley  IS  only  the  promise  to  pay  coin,  and  not  tbe  best  money,  as 
a  prt^mise  may  be  broken.  Credits  are  rights  not  yet  realized, 
therefore  an  important  part  of  economies,  and  good  bankers  are 
gTfsat  benefactors.  Trade  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  that  alt 
values  may  be  fairly  exchanged.  Taxation  is  the  topic  last  treated^ 
and  the  author  favors  the  taxes  that  are  laid  most  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gaius  of  exchanges  or  the  actual  value  of  property. 
He  thinks  an  income-tax  not  objectionnble  in  principle,  and  he  Is 
di^cidtnlly  in  favor  of  reducing  our  tariff  laws  to  the  principle  of 
interniU  revenue  system,  which  rests  opon  low  taxes  on  com- 

itivcly  few  thinga. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  careful  outline  of  this  important  book, 
will  '  Ml  doubtful  statement!*,  but  wbioh  as  a  whole  is 

at!  ig  and  good  sense,  as  precious  in  itself  as  whole- 

some in  view  of  the  rampant  folly  of  jMjpular  fallacies  in  economics. 
There  ia  something  to  be  added  to  Prof.  Perry's  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  for  all  science  opens  upon  a  corresponding  art,  and 
the  science  of  values  has  its  art  whicli  bi^longs  to  itw  intnential  prin- 
eiplee  and  gives  it  the  force  and  beauty  which  merv  analysis  lacks. 
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8, — Deterioraiion  and  J^ace  Education.     Wlih  Ptaciicai  Afpti 
it  on  to  the  Condition  of  the  People  and  Tndusiry,     Bj  Sajtc  A 
RoYCE.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Sbepard*     New  York :   Cbaiies  J. 
DilliBgham-     18T8.     12mo,  pp.  685, 

The  evident  eamestneas  of  the  aiiUior  of  thia  volume  and  tlii 
zeal  of  its  benevolent  distributor,  Mrjj.  £LizabetL  Thomfmoti^  CDiiUi 
it  to  a  fair  examination.  It  is  surelj  wi'll  worth  ^^adIng,  and  it 
ought  to  make  it«  mark  apon  public  opinion,  while  in  flome  rmpaoia 
it  deserves  the  notice  of  well-infonned  aud  thoughifal  men,  Tkt 
author  would  have  done  wisely  if  he  had  kept  it  ft  litUi?  longer  en 
hand  and  arranged  his  ample  material  more  1 1  id  |mtBl«d 

his  conclusions  more  distinctly;   but  his  h^>  luw  KTVtit 

value,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good,  e!«peciallj  in  itii  liotd  imd  0Criiaig 
conflict  with  the  narrowness  of  our  dominant  sdioolin^  and  tim 
rabid  radicalism  of  our  labor-refonuors.  The  tablt^  of  ivrnff^ts  it 
of  it^lf  a  fair  expression  of  the  author's  way  of  ii  .^ 

together  without  definite  clarification^  and  of  k^w. 
trace  his  way  for  himself*     Ninety  topics  arc  named  i 
COS  list  in  this  table,  and  the  view  is 

mind  untO  he  does  what  we  have  doc^  

and  writes  here  and  there  the  proper  figure  from  ooe  to 

against  the  rightful  headings,  so  as  to  make  it 

eighty-two  topics  to  be  considcM-cd  under  el-^ 

These  divisions  or  parts  are  **  Race  Deterioration,"  ••  i 

** Kindergarten,"  "The  Progress  of  Civilization,"  "The  1* 

General  Education,"  "The  People  and  their  Home*,'*  "Tb* 

of  Humanity,"  «The  Need  of  the  Nation^'  iKf 

topics  occupying  the  largest  spacca.     Yet  these  ......  ... 

not  kept  whoUy  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  author  » 
strikes  into  bis  favorite  idea^,  and  mixes  up  the  Lwt  vif*fj  '  :  ;  m 
and  the  ftrgt  with  the  last,  while  ho  never  fails  to  maki  miu*  bvid- 
way,  and  he  comes  out  under  his  own  colon*  at  the  end.  In  aoB 
respect  be  is  a  brave  leader,  indeed,  for  with  all  his  plain  speeebei 
he  is  DO  pessimist,  and  untler  Uie  darkest  cloud  his  faith  iji  brigbl 
and  strong.  He  seems  to  start  with  the  idea  that  thtf  hufDan  rane 
on  the  whole  is  losing  ground  and  running  dotm  ^nrl  thnf  ii.;^ 
deterioration  of  the  race  must  be  met  by  a  new  i*<i 
to  )  Nbt»rt- of  rac«'  ;».l  ouU  Uiur«U  jui4 

int  I  n*HpiH'ta»     11 

^  The  whole  of  our  cirilijcatloa  U  a  ieri««9  of  Uf  proraw^ 

Tbers  is  not  a  rdatloii  la  life  but  tonds  towsrd  raoo  urtcnorAuon ;  md  Bte 
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luLtons  and  cmlizAtiona  wo  dig  our  own  grave,  if  wo  fml  to  appo»Q  to 
tUifi  degciierating  tcndeQcy  an  odiicatic»o  wfiich  is  a  p«rei»teni  syBt^m  of  race 
ameliorAtioa,  ia&plred  hj  the  Bpirit  uf  nliraium,  the  finTinn;  genius  of  tho  rae6| 
aod  the  only  poHHiblo  correction  of  an  fkge  selfish  to  the  core/* 

In  other  paesagea  he  recognizes  the  progress  of  tho  race  m  our 
timev  a8  when,  in  describing  the  emancipation  of  mechanical  labor 
^m  slavery  and  ignorance,  he  declares  that  continuance  in  this 
course  by  closer  connection  of  industry  with  science  anfl  humanity 
will  reduce  the  mortality  of  laborers  in  the  land  by  at  least  50,000 
and  the  cases  of  sickness  by  750,000  yearly.     In  some  instances 

statistics  do  not  warrant  liis  conclusion,  as  when  he  quotes  the 

iber  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  insane,  in  Europe 
and  America,  as  proof  of  degeneracy  in  the  race,  when  thc«c  num- 
bers may  indicate  more  accurate  reports  or  more  humane  and  llf e- 
presernng  treatment,  or  in  some  cases  they  may  be  but  a  repetitioa 
itially  of  the  old  story  of  human  sin  and  suffering.  In  some 
ts  he  is  on  firm  ground  in  dealing  with  the  degeneracy  of  our 
age,  as  when  he  points  out  the  djuigers  of  our  industrial  ways  of 
ovcfcfowding  factories  and  dwellings,  and  putting  women  and  chil- 
dren to  improper  or  excessive  work.  One  of  the  best  ideas  in  the 
volume  is  thus  expressed  :  **  Tho  man  who  could  discover  a  mode  of 
combining  manufacturing  skill  with  isolated  labor  and  country  reai' 
dence  would  do  a  greater  service  to  humanity  than  the  whole  raoe 
of  philosophers,** 

What  we  miss  in  this  elaborate  and  honest  and  wholesome  1>ook, 
which  we  commend  heartily  to  general  attention,  b  a  careful  study 
of  the  peottUar  characteristics  of  our  age  and  an  analysis  of  its  beset- 
ting evils ;  also  a  philosophical  statement  of  the  true  race  education, 
with  a  fair  app  reel  at  Ion  of  physiology  and  medicine,  and  a  just 
recognition  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  convictions  that  bind 
man  U*  man  in  lifting  him  up  to  God,  The  author  himself  is  right- 
minded,  but  he  is  not  in  all  respects  master  of  the  social  science 
which  he  honestly  seeks,  and  he  too  often  mii^ takes  words  for  things. 
The  great  work  of  Prof.  Get  linger,  of  Dorpat,  on  "  3! oral^Statistik,*' 
It  help  him  much  in  the  new  edition,  which  we  hope  to  welcome. 

""     ■         '    ^  "r  -  ,,f  Painting  for  th€ 

'ti  for  the  Ocncral 
Rtader.  By  Hobacb  J,  Kolldp.  New  York  :  D.  Applcton  Sa 
Co,     18T8.     l2mo,  pp.  30T. 

Tina  c&refnlly-stttdicd  manual  of  painting  meeta  a  decided  want 
of  oar  people,  and  it  is  one  of  the  matiy  idgns  of  tho  progress  of  art'* 
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education  among  ub  somewliat  in  keeping  with  tluit  c. 

education.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  great  difference  btrlweeii 
art  and  science  in  respect  to  general  study.  Wliile  it  ham  Iim& 
thought  necessary  for  every  well-taught  person  to  know  the  gencril 
principles  of  science  flo  as  to  act  at^cording  to  them  in  the  carv  of 
health  and  property  and  the  regulation  of  life,  art  haa  be^o  left 
mainly  to  Bpecialists,  as  if  it  belonged  only  to  a  few  profoaiKiirBv  isd 
were  of  no  importance  to  men  generally,  ex<  <  ^»ps  as  far  a§  U 

k  needed  in  order  to  make  them  enjoy  the  «^f  good  wtrtt 

of  art.     There  is  certainly  no  good  ground  for  auch  a  i:  a^ 

for  a  well-educated  man  ought  to  see  the  beauty  aa  wt  n 
truth  of  things,  and  in  all  that  he  does  he  ought  to  act  wi* 
readiness  of  touch   and  the  discrimination  and  ta^te  whiob  art* 
knowledge  and  practice  give.     If  education  enables  us  to  erfitm 
ourselves  properly  and  fully,  sorely  we  need  to  brtng  fomi  and 
color,  light  and  shade,  to  help  oat  our  desoription ;  and  lo  paiHt 
draw,  and  even  to  models  is  but  an  extension  of  tpeech  and  writing 
The  use  of  such  art  is  as  constant  as  conversation  or  campo-^ 
and  he  who  masters  the  elements  of  art-expreaaion  oeeda  no  miire  to 
set  up  to  be  an  original  artist  than  the  boy  who  l^anaa  lo  nead  and 
write  sets  up  to  be  a  Homer  or  Demosthenes* 

Mr.  Rollin  has  done  his  best  to  bring  together  ih4t  main  princi*^ 
plea  and  rules  of  painting,  and  he  has  added  to  llieae  a  gniat  dttl 
of  useful  information  as  to  painters  and  pictnrea,  lie  haa  mora 
value  as  a  patient  observer  and  a  diligent  collector  than  as  an  on- 
ginal  thinker*  He  fails  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  definition  of  tms 
artj  and  his  list  of  artists  as  being  either  ideidiat%  trntnraliita.  or 
mannerists,  does  not  set  before  us  the  true  oonaitnunalkni  of  lEe 
ideal  and  actual  in  genuine  realism*  Yet  he  has  a  groat  deal  of 
sagacity  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  he  is,  moreovcav  q*"'"  -*  'hi 
ter  in  his  way  of  combining  wholesome  ad vici^  with  a  ^\ 

tion*     Our  friends  of  the  studio  will  forgive  him  '  mg 

not  to  paint  on  Sunday,  and  not  to  use  lit^uor^  ^j^ ,     -bacoo^ 

other  stimolants  and  narcotics,  so  long  as  he  keeps  so  sharp  an 
on  other  professions,  and  V  '  ^t  doctors  bury  their 

nnderground,  and  lawyers  k     i  r.^  from  the  light  by  lli# 

deby,  while  the  painter's  ba*!  work  is  done  in  open  day. 

The  potutivc  and  exact  information  in  this  book  tn-*  — i 
it  to  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  make  it  vmy  luef 
The  chapters  on  color  and  on  effect  are    '  •*  weli  * 

fulf  and  give  help  to  the  practical  obior\  uri<  ha  m 

amateur. 
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demand  for  the  inkinl  volume  Theie  band-bookt  of  Prot  Hajptr  abouM  b«  li  te 
bands  of  every  teacher  of  the  young." — 3Vw  Taf4[  Am, 

"The  present  work  h  an  admirably  clear  and  mt«PMt"t<?  4^TTi«rtioo  of  etpfrfsHVl^ 
described  with  just  the  right  amount  af  abstract  tnfornj  m1  tannr^  tad  plMsd 

ia  projTPe'Sive  order.     The  recent  inventions  of  tbeph«»r  sid  mlcropboDC  IhmI 

un  extraordinary  interest  to  tht^  whole  field  of  esftnmjOii,  ^hi<ili  makaa  Pinai.  Hafac'ii 
manual  especially  opportune.*' — iSioifriofi  Cbimcr. 

*'  Or.  If  ayer  has  written  a  tecond  beautiful  book  of  expcn mental  adftid**  tli«  mtl^ 
ject  being  *  Sound/  It  is  a  Utile  volutne,  is  surpriebfty  comprebeiitive^  M»<l  allhfi^^ 
intended  for  besrinnera  conuins  many  pag<-a  that  wIU  b«  read  with  |il««art  bj  lh«at 
moft  familiar  with  the  subject"— JV:  }',  IndepejidmL 

"  *  Sound*  ia  the  second  volume  of  the  r*,"     Uk*  b* 

predeccsaor  tt  b  de«6rvtn^'  of  he&rty  comm^  nfcsioM  waA 

Wrftl  experiments  by  which  the  Bcirntific  pr»n  iples  ne  ill(}\lni,i«d  i tm*  Bltla  ^ftl- 
ttiMi  arc  the  best  manuaU  ever  written  for  the  use  of  noO'^itieotifte  UndMiit  ■■'' 
tbeir  study  will  more  than  repay  the  labor  devout  to  tbtm,**— AssAm  Qmtilt. 

**  An  intereitlng  little  trcatttc  on  '  Sound.*  A  otntfully-firepftred  »rla»<Ust  of  tr- 
tioici  needed  lor  teaU  and  experlisentt  adds  to  th«  valoo  •£  thm  f niif  i  "-^Jkiii 
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